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MY DEAR SIR. 

• • ’ 

* -W" ■ ** • 

• 4^ h not,* perhaps, usual, but I am little read in the Instoiy of 
.such things, for an author to inscribe two works to the same 
person. ‘Permit me, however, to dedicate a second, though a" 
•smaller, work to you* 

, .When I compiled .the former, we stood in a different relation 

• * * f 

to each other — you a governor, I. one of your subalterns — 

* • 

qov’C we arp merely, what I am not a little proud and happy in 
^ying we at all times have been, friends. In the first case, a 

prudent forecast, laudable and honourable will be admitted, of 

• * * • > 

beffeering my fortunes, might have been supposed to piingle with ■ 

rotheT s.entiments. Now, contineiAr^ apeh oceans are interpoyetl 
Jaetween us, and w^e Aiay never meet again: this Dedicatioi^ of 
mv* humble Work cannot, therefore, flow from feelin^^Ss’ le^s, 

'pure than those of gratitude and esteem. These wotdd, of 

- • ^ ’ 

• - * a , , ’ . 
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themselves, necessarily have influenced md; but I recoHect 
that I dedicate the Hindu Pantheon to the man Avh9se,nafhe 
( and character, of all men now in India^ (and with the ex(;eption^ 
perhaps, of Warren Hastings, of all men whp have ever been 


there) are looked up to with the most respect knd*. reverence by 

' . ' ’ . * 

the extraordinary race whose prejudices and superstitions onW:he 


subject of Mythology I here endeavour tc illujitrate, and who*' 
in varied knowledge of that race is exceeded by few.-^-wheft'l^ 
recollect these facts, I persuade myself that 1 am guided by a gr©^ 
priety, independent of personal considerations, not often attain- 
able on such occasions. 

The language of adulation would ill become, me to a^opt, or. 
YOU to approve; nor is it likely that I shall now use if, for tlie 
first time. In what t state, those who know me will give me* 

credit for being sincere; those who know, us’both will see th^t 

' • • • 

I am no more than just. 

< The complimentary style in which dedicators of the last ’and 
preceding centuries indulged themselves, is happily now disused'; 
and were it otherwise, 1 should be backward, not only in foL 
lowing their example, but, knowing who I address, in* saving 
>Vh3t I feel. But I may, n^-ring over all other instances of public-. 
And, private virtue, be permitted to state that* to you, a*nd yoiL 
solely,' is hamapity indebted for her triumph over unnatural^n- 
thuri.a^m, in the entire and voluntary abolition of that most ex- 
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' • ^»tra^>rdinary.’priictice, rNFANTiciD*E; forniecly and lately so un- 

hdpp;Iy prevalent among sdjne nfisguided tlasses, both in the East 
: j- ;*• .and West of India. / * * * •* 

3 T • • • 


I i ^ . Thousands o£ infants dwe a continuation of their ^stence 

to YOU.-:— as.'mahyftiothers, that they, when with Nature’s ten-* 

' ^ 

I • dewress niAturihg their offspring, have no^been forced to ‘‘ te’ar 

I ‘’the NpPLE PJIOM* THEIR BONELESS GUMS, AND DASH T’HEIR 

1 . • — There are few persons who may not«envy you 

^ the feelings* legitimately arising from such retrospections. 

. That YOU may long enjoy them, and all that flow from tbe zea- 
* * * * . • 

• l©u^ promotion of the public good; and from the extensive 

.exercisp of private benevolence, is my most cordial wish. 

, . * . Edward Moor. 
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• *»*#•, ... > 

It tavMig'fallen to n:)y lot to vislt^, in very early life, the. extraordinary people 

. Myt||fology«I her?; endeavqjir to explain, and to remain among them, 

. . in^ jituatlons frequently favourable to the acquisition of information, until 

lately, I take* the liberty of offering to the Public this Work, the result of' 

. my observations and inquiries. 

• JDurlng an intercourse of many years, with natives of almost every de- 

.... 

scriptlon, I often, in conversation on interesting topics, found myself at a loss 

• in £omprehending*certain terms and allusions, and in seeking what I required; 
and frequently experienced the utility of pictures and visible objects in direct-’ 

• ing me in both: hence F began to collect pictures and images, which in the 
progress of years, without being particularly valuable as a selection, have accu- 

• mulat^d to a considerable extent. 

, • ^Conceiving that the pos^ssion of such objects may be of similar use in' 

’• "guiding the^inquircr to sources of information that might not otherwise offer, 

• • 

an3 be agreeable at the same time to those in search of amusement chiefly, 

/ IL have caused many of those subjects to be .accurately copied, and engraved 
by Jiands eminent in their Respective lines. The greatest attejition has been 
*• pal^* by the ingenious artist (Mr. PIaughton of the Royal ’Academy) in 
• taking Ae portraits o-f the ^mages and the drawings of the pictures for my plcit^qs i ' 
A which mSy be relied on as faithful representations of the original subjects! 
•and wUl, I hope, be. deemed curious in themselves, as* \yell as posse’ssing. In, 

* many Instances, a highly creditable portion of elegancS In their cgecvition. ■ 
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•PREBACE. 

. * * * f * V ' 

Hindu artists being mgre skitful in metallurgy tfian in perspectiv®, 1 farther^ 

^ • • • • • 

indulge the hope, that in the latter line my Work may, »f hapl^.intrpduqf^^ 
.among them, be ultimatdy of utility in cp«trilAiting to their miproyement; 
not, perhaps, will eved the amateur or artist of Europe easily find raoxf gracefiib*; 
models of outline than some of my plates y^ill afford him. 

( , I • • ... 

My Work has, as is generally the case, exceeded ih ^?ulk.what•^ originally 
intended, although, as will appear, I have, well filled both -page and plate, (fdt. 
the pl?tes, though but'qrfe hundred and five in number, contain* n^rej*'t wo’ 
thaii one thousand mythological figures, attributes, ‘and siibjects,) and ‘have . 
resorted tq some artifices to increase their contents. Being %i»Alef to^ftJhd, ^ 
‘the sacred books of the Brahmans, as Mr. Wilkins, Mr. Colebroke, Mt. 
WiLFORD and others are, and as Sir William Jones (alas!) was, I have, ^ 
as acknowledged, very freely availed myself of the labours of tjie^e Itarned • 
Gentlemen, and shall be well pleased if, in return, they can benefit in ariy 
w'ay from my publication. * i ^ ^ • 

Of such friends as have favoured me with the gift, or loan, of ma- 
terials, I have made grateful mention; and I will here generally thank* 
many others who made me obliging offers of a sistanCe that it did not suit 
me to accept. In this I could do myself honour by names cmiflent for*, 
learning and virtue, both in Bngland and in India ; some of whom, how^ijer, , 

atid the obligation is the greater, I am not so fortunate as to cal^ friends per* •' 

• 

sonally, but they have been such to my work, and 1 heartily thank tlfem. 
Other zealous friends in both portions of the globe have most kindly aQ(\ 
profitably exerted themselves in favour of my ^ork; such wijl accept^lny 
pordial acknowledgements.^. ^ •* 

‘ Tfo Jfr. WiLKiJJS, whose kindness has beep so promptly extended to* 
me on every occasion, mythological and miscellaneous, I must? howeyer, ^ 

' ^hus TCtu^rn thanks in a morC pointed manner; and should do it moje pattir 
culWly' were it not that the pride, which I canno^ conceal, of the counte-" ‘ 
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• . . PRJEPACi;. ^ xi 

tnanc^ aijd* friendship of a njan of such rare talents and virtues, might vrear 

se’mblanfte bf a* display of vanity and egotism. Among other aids he has 

* * * ♦ » ^ . 

been so 'good as to affix the nanfies m Sanskrit^ to many of the subjects of 

*ro^y j)late^ But it may be necessary to mention that, however I may have 

availed myself of his .intelligence and communications^ he bears no share in 

* • • • 

their appli^cation arfan^ment; and that although my advantages so derived 

^ * « 1 « 

•are nunieroils,,the errors and follies of my work, whatever they be, are exclu * 
sively'-.m}* own. ’ : 

-« 'jAlihough therfe can/ I think, - be but little doubt of the mythological 
lege;:T^s of the ‘Hindus being the source whence have been derived the fables 
and ^eities of Greece and ItaJy^ and other heathen people of the West, a re- 
.lationsljip highly interesting, it is not my purpose, in this publication, to 

'enferihto any disquisitions in proof of such origin: I have, indeed, Seeing the 

V* 

length it would have carried me, avoided the subject. In the quotations that 
I have had occasion to make it has been introduced, and I have casually 
noticed some coincidencles ; but I leave to learned writers any general com- 
^'ar-ison of «uch deities, throughout their manifold agreements in origin, name, 

character, attributes, and other points of presumable Identity. 

1 ■' ^ 

■ In Orthography I have generally followed Mr. Wilkins’s System; but 
strict uniformity has not been observed throughout. I have not always 
’ avoided, as I wished> the hard C, initial and medial — Krishna is sometimes 
spelled Crishna; Kartikya, Cartikya, or perhaps, according to Sir 
William Jones, Carticeya ; Lakshmi, Lacshmi, &c. The // for oo, 
medial aud final, as Introduced by him, and now generally substituted in 
Hindu*iox Hindoo, Arjun for Arjoon, &c., I ha'-e uniformly endeavoured 
to use; and it was my wish, farther, to have attended to the system of aclcin- 
'iuation adopted by the above gentlemen ; but, living remotely from the press/ 
I fbiind accuracy on such minute points unattalnaolc, without more frequent 
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• • . PREFAt^E. • 

• • I * / 

• • • . • * • . 

corrections than I couM give the proofs; and I h^ve, therefore, to 'avoid the, 

• risk of misleading, altogether refraineri from the attempt. * • • . • ‘ 

It might be becoming were I to offer sgrtie apology for the pfcsumption so 
' apparent in my undertaking, and for my conscious comparative incompete^nce* 
in exdfcuting jt. Sucl^ apology, however m unison with my feelings, might 

• afford an excuse for not publishing at all, but wouH bo* inscifficierft for pub- 
lishing, if if prove so, a b^id book; and Tshall urge it no^farthe^^ Aan to avaJl . 
myself of the opportunity of stating, \hat having been ^ccustt)mad*to^n afctive 
life* I arranged the materials of this work, during aft und«slred jbund^ffce of 

• j» • * * ** 

leisure, fo» the sake of the employment it yielded; and in tht pleasing hdpe, 
that my friends and the public will not be altogether disappointed. I assure 
my Reader, that I have done my best; and wish, more earnestly than he can, 

that it w*e in my power to offer him a book more -tt'orthy of liis favourable * 

• * V 

notice. 

The Frontispiece to this work is taken from a brass cast of GaSesa, the* 
Hindu God of Prudence and Policy, generally invoked at the commencement 
of all undertakings, whether of a literary or other ‘dcscrintion, as is more n&r-* 
ticularly explained in page 169, and in other pages relfirrcd to in the Index. 
The sacred and mystical character seen encircled by a sc“pent over his hca 3 ,*. 
is the holy monosyllable AU M, or O’ M — se« page 410, and Index. Ab^ve 
the plate is Sri Ganesa, in Sa 7 tsb!t characters^, from Mr. WilkFvs’s master'y ' 
pen; as is also the Scviskrit in the title-page — Sri sarva D 6 va Sabhd—the fdourt 
of all the holy Gods. • ^ 

c It was rny intention to hav^e interspersed the, plates among the pages, *and 
facing tliosc wheicin the pjptes are^nore particularly described, an arran^ment, 
;^d--rrted fo m some passages but, on the completion ef the work, J* found k 
^inconvenient; for plates are referred to from many" pages, and placing thepi af^’ 
the tnd vvas found preferablt in several respects, and l\as been adopted. • 
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For the Forehead (or Sec'^’vrial) Mark of anv subject, the REAbER is ref^red , 
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’ THE BINDER 

» 

Is requested to be particularly careful not to cut off more of the edges than, is 
abj^olutely necessary to smooth them — the size of the page and plates will not 

* ^ * r 

ad.mit of it. He will place 

, The^Frontispiece opposite the Title-page — the other plates, X" 2 to 105, be- 
V tween rpage 452 and the Index. ' 




ERRATA. 


Page gfi. Wne 2. from bottom,ybr cast — read cart. * 

109. 1. 1. ioxjig. 1 — read } 

r ^ 

114 . 1 14 and 21. for t^/i/iara-t-read 'varaha. 

155. 1. 15. from bottom,^r Bhanani— rearf Bhavani. 

190. 1. 7. from bottom^ for read Yug. 

312. 1. 10. for ivane — read ’wain. 

352. 1. 11. from bottom, clothing — read clothing.” 

356 . 1. 14 . for page 5\5—read page 315. 

424. 1. 9 . for rather in the house — read rather than in the 
house. 

426. 1. I.fir by a whip— for a whip. 

442. 1. 6, from bottom,yor “ observe— rraJ “ I observe. 
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HINDU PANTHEON. 
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OF BRAHM. 


•AT 

The rfillgious doctrines of the Hindus ma.y he divided, like those of most other 
•people wliose scriptures are in a hidden tongue, into esoteric and esoteric; the 
first is’ preached to the vulgar, the second known only to a select number: and 
•while the Brahmans are admitted to possess a considerable portion of unadulte- 
rated physical, and moral truths, the c.ro/eric religion of the Hindus, in general, 
consists in gross idolatry and ^rational superstition. 

, * I Tf'he doctrines thus divicted, maybe otherwise styled religion and mythology. 
tlie latter is perhaps the invention rather of poets than ot priests;' but being so 
wel^ adapted to their purpose, I'he priests have artfully applied it to rivet the 
nfental elain^>that, when the scriptures are concealed, they seldom fail to assist 
in fogging for mankind. 

’ Strictly speaking, the religion of the Hindus is monotheism. They ^^orship God 
irv«nity, and express their conceptions of the Divine Being and his attributes 
in tlie. most awful and sublime, terms. God, thus adored, is called Srahm : the 
One Eternal Mind ; the self-existing, incomprehensible Spirit. 

. After«tJ[iis we enter a field of allegory, so wide and so diversified, and at- first 
sight so apparently eonfuseefand contradictory, that much ingenious research 
’ was found necessary, among its early eultivators, to reduce it to any regular 
arrangement; and much remains still to be done, 'before the inquirer can be 



c < 

repaid by the developinQUt of ^hose truths tfiat are pnquesJ:ionably buried in the 
amazing mass of mythslo^y, that I huKibly endeavour to illustrate. ■ • 

The will oVGod/th&tthe world should exist and continue, is p^er^onifiedf; and 
hi? creative and preservative j!)Owers appear irfBRApMA and VisHNf;, while ^iva 
is tfie emblem of his destructive energy ;,nof, hojvever, of absolute annihilation, 
but rather of reproduction in another form. . , 

Ixt mythology, therefore, this triad of pessons represent the almighty powers 
of creation, preservation, and destruction. In metaphysics *Brahm^ ,is matter, 
Vishnu spirits, Siva time; or, Jn^natural philosophy, earth, water, z<aAjire. 

Once deviating fropi Aitional devotion, the ardent mind of man-know# no 
bound^i: these three pei'sons are hence fabled to have yives, the. ex ebu tens of, 
the'divine will, the energies of their rcspecj:ive lords.* The* fables»ark>iqg frojji 
sexual allegories can scarcely fail of degenerating into indelicac;^^ Xldlouglf 'we^ 
may' admit that many historical and scientific truths lie concealed in their 
moral. ' ' 

The rage for personification is unbounded : tbe sun, moon, and all the hea- 
venly host; fire, air, and all natural phenomena; all nature indeed is animated — " 
the passions and emotions of human beings, their vices and virtues, ar^ transJ 
formed into persons, and act appropriate parts in the turbulent history of 
man, 

, The preservative and regenerative powers, being in constant action, are 
feigned to have descended on earth innumerable times, in divers places, for the 
instruction and benefit, including the profitable punishment, of mankind. The 
wives and children of these powers have also, like their lords and parents-^ de- 
scended and assumed an infinite variety of forms on earth for similar purposes. 
The history of these endless incarnations affords ample scope for the imagina- 
tion; and they are worked up by the poets with wonderful fei tility of genius and 
pomp of language into a variety of sublime descriptions, interspersed with theo- 
logical and, moral texts, that at length were received as inspired produciions, 
and have become the standard of divine truth. 

Of Brahma, the deity’s, cTe« foe energy, less appears to have been said aiil 
sung, than comparatively of the other coequal members of tbe triad ; he ha.., like 
them, his consort and offspring, and has had terrestrial incarnations; but the 
werk of 9reation being past, Brahma, its represented power, is no longer espe- 
cially adored in temples dedicated exclusively to him: associated with the other 
deities, offerings are gratefully made, and invocations piously addressed to the 
primarv, person; ,bpt as his portion of divine activity doth not operate on the 
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present hopes and feahs of the enthusiastic, or trembling suppliant, the exclusive 
and especial adoration of Brahma has mixed itself with that addressed to 
Vishnu and Siva: gratitude is less ardent than hope or fear; iti time it be- 
cornes overpowered by their superior potency, and its object is in a manner 
forgotten > But a Hindu, spurning at sobriety of narration, cannot plainly s:-ate 
any historical or philosophical fact; it must have a fabulous and mythological 
origin, progress, and termination : hence the three sects, who separately wor- 
shipped the coequal, coeternal powers, have, by a series of poetical persecution 
"^nd warfare", in which the followers of Brahma, wtr.e discomfited, his temples 
overthrow'n, and his Vorship abolished, been reduced tq two ; and the sects of 
Vaishfui-ca and Sakn nt\w comprise all the individuals of that very numerous 
rScJ, disti’ngiiished by thd appellation of Hindus. 

These two sects, or grand divisions, are variousl}' subdivided, as will be un- 
folded in the course of our work; but the whole, with the exception of the 
philosophic few, ’are influenced by a superstitious and idolatrous polytheism. 
The ignorant address themselves to idols fashioned by the hand of man; the 
' ^age worships God in spirit. 

'Of that infinite, incomprehensible, self-existent Spirit, no representation is 
^made: to'his direct and immediate honour no temples rise ; nor dare a Hindu ad- 
dfess '0 hhn the effusions of his soul otherwise than by the mediation of a per- 
sonified attribute, or through the intervention of a priest; who will teach hi..i, 
that gifts, prostration, and sacrifice, are good because they are pleasing to the 
gods; not, as an unsophisticated heart must feel, that piety and benevolence 
^ a^e pleasing to God because they are good. 

* But, although the Hindus are taught to address their vows to idols and saints, 
these are still but types and personifications of the Deity, who is too awful to be 
C‘9ntemplated,,and too incomprehensible to be described: still the ardour and 
enthusiasm of sectaries, when representing the object of their own exclusive 
adoration, dictate very awful and sublime effusions, exalting him into the 
throne of the Almighty, and arraying him in' all the attributes of the Most 
iTigh. It, is, therefore, under" the articles allotted to the descriptiqn 'i)f persons 
and at^-ributes, and sects and symbols, that our attention will be chiefly arrested , 
and detained. As the Hindu erects no altars to BrahSi, so we shall in this^lace 
make him but a brief offermg of our consideration: in imitation of.sectaiiat' 
‘devotees, we shall dwell longer on the contemplation of created or imaginary 
beings, and haply aided by a ray of their philosophic light, lopk through nature 
'up to nature’s God. 
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" “ Of Him, whose glory is.so great, there is no imag<?,” (Veda.) I can give 

.no representation in thffe engraved portion of my work,: nor shall I here detain the 
reader, but proceed to the consideration of the personified attributes of that 
invisible, incomprehensible Being, “ which *jllumines all, delights all, whence 
allSproceeded; that by which they livCtwhen bprn, and that to which all must 
return.” (Veda.) 
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Srahma, the |)ersonification of ihc creaike power the Deity, although the 

-«ame of the* three most familiar perh^lps to European readers, is, in fact, not so 
ofte.n heaid of in India as either of the other two giv,at powers of preservation 
and destruction; or as qf several other deities, or incarnations of deities, of an 
inf(^fiGr dcsci^iption.- Images are made of Brahma, and, placed in the temoles 
of other goas,Jie is reverently propitiated by offerings and invocations; and he 
has had, like Vishnu and Siva, also incarnations, or avataras, but he has no 
temples, as many other deities have, or rites, exclusively dedicated to him. 
The act of creation is past; the creative power of the Deity has no immediate 
interferencedn the continuance or cessation of material existence, or, in other 
Vords,,with the preservation or destruction of the universe. At a stated time 
the creative power, will again be called into action, as will be noticed when 
AV3 speak, of the period Culpa: till when, the powers of preservation and destruc- 
tion only excite the hopes and fears of the devotee. But as, according to the 
generally received theory, destruction (as we must occasionally, although m 
A’iew to such theory, rather upphilosophically, term the effects of the destroying 
pow'isr,) is only reproduction in another form; and as creation is a niodification 
of a pre-existing formation of matter, the creative, as W’ell as the destructive 
power, is thus admitted to be also, although less evidently, in constant action. 
S,uch action is, however, inevitable in its results, and the principle or power 
exciting it is less ardeutl}^ an4 less conspicuously, invoked and propitiated, 
than its dreaded destructive and contingent precursor; although their reciprocal 
action and reaction have caused a sort of unity of character; and Brahma and 
i>iv4 are sometimes found almost identified with each other: oftener, how^ever, 
in direct opposition and hostility. Brahma creates, Siva destroys; but to 
■destroy, is to create in ar.other form: Siva, and Biy^iUMA hence coalesce. 

In mythology, therefore, Brahma is the first of the three great persanified 
attributes of Brahm, or the Supreme Being. He is called first of 'the gods;c 
framer of the universe; guardian of the world: under the latter character, 
agreeing with Vishnu. In physics, he is the personification of matter gene- 
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rally: from him all things* proceedetl, anfl in him pre-existed fh^ Universe; 
comp<’ehending all material forms, wihich he at once called into creation, o/ 
'arranged existence,. as.th*ey are bow seen; although perpetually. changing thfe'ir 
' appearances by the operation of the reft^-odiictive, power. As the oak exists in' 
th^ acorn, or rather, as the Hindu wouW e^c’press it, as the fruit is in the seed, ' 
awaiting development’and expansion, so all material torms existed in B,rahma, 
and t^jeir germs were ^t once produced by Jiim. 

* t • / 

• 4 

Grain within grain, successive harvests dwclj, ‘ ‘ 

» And boundles^ forests slumbet in a shell. Dakwin. 

Frpm his mouth, arm, thigh, and foot,' proceeded severally the pfies^, the, 
warrf-ior, the trader, and the labourer; these by successive reprod:jction,9eop4e 
the earth: the sun sprung from his eye, and the moon from his mindl* . 

Erahjia is usually represented with four faces, said to represent the^four 
' quarters of his own work; and said, sometimes, to refer to a supposed nurnbei: 
of elements of which he composed it; and to the sacred Vedas, one of which 
issued from each mouth. There are legends of his having formerly had five' 
heads, one having been cut off by Siva, who is himself sometimes five-headet/;' 
these legends will be noticed hereafter. , 

Red is the colour supposed to be peculiar to the creative poMcr: we often 
' see pictures of Brahma of that colour; which also represents fire, and its type 
the Sun: it is likewise the colour of the earth or which Brah.ma also 

is; Brahma is, therefore, the earth; so we shall,, by and by, find is Vishnu— 
Brahma is fire, so is Siva, and all three are the Sun and the Sun is a symbol of 
Brahm, the Eternal One. Fire is an emblem of the all-changing, that rs Time; 
'Siva generally, and Brahma occasionally, correspond with Time. I thus early 
notice this agreement, or contradiction, or whatever it be, as I shall have 6cca 
sion frequently, in the course of my humble M'ork, to bring it to the reader’s 
recollection, that most, if not all, of the gods of the Hindu Pantheon, will, on 
close investigation, resolve thenjselves into the three powers, and those powers 
into one Dpity, Brahm, typified by the Sun. ' , . 

' Keeping tfiis in view, we may perhaps account'for the disagreement d’^cer 
mible in the'different accourts relaVng to the theogony of the Hindus. They 
'ar 2 „ai we s'hall have occasion often to notice, divid(jd into sects, each sect wor- 
aliipping some individual deity, or two or more conjoined: such individual deity 
is gifted by its votary with all the attributes of the Most High, and is made jbe 
source whence emanate all other gods. Although there is, I believe' no seel 
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natnecf after Brahma, denoting him to be the^exclusive object of their ?B®ra- 
\tion^ y^t by sdme^ legends he is described as the Almighty; and even his spouse, 
^r^acti, Sa^aswati, as we shall find when wq come to notice her, is described 
as all-productive, all-powerful, and all-wise. 

, Thu|, if a VaiVinava speak or write 'of Vishnu, he is actually described as 
tlie Deity: if one of the adored incarnations, or of Vishnu, (Crishna, 

or R»ama, for instance,) li’e is likewise omnipotent and omniscient — he is Vishnu. 
The same of Sita, when described; by one of his own sect; he is the very God 
’ "“of God: this m^y be extended e<en to inferior gods and goddesses. A 
poet, •meaning to describe their energy, calls’ then’* 'omnipot ent ; their wisdom, 

• th^-'are omniscient ; tlrey' activity,* they are omnipres,ent : hence arises a cpn- 
•fiAjiflii that ^ibarrtsses the inquirer'at every step; “ gods meet with gods, and 

• ji^tleiin tfie d^rk;” and being ultimately resolvable into one, as that .one is ap- 
.proached, the cJashing seems'Anore and more frequent. 

* Mr. CoLEBROKE, in a paper that I shall frequently have occasion to benefit 
by, has the following jiaragraph, applicable to this topic. 

The deities jnvoked appear, on a cursory inspection of the Veda, to be as 
Various as the a!*athors of the prayers addressed to them; but, according to the 
most aflcient annoiations on the Indian scripture, those numerous names of per- 
%on#and*things are all resolvable into dift'erent titles of three deities, and ulti- 
mately of one God. The Nighanti, or glossary of the Vedas, concludes with three 
•lists of names of deities: the^ first comprising such as are deemed synonimous 
witlTfire; the second, vith air; and the third, with the sun. In the last part 
^the JSiiriicta, which entirely relates to deities, it is twice asserted, that there 
are but three fods — ‘ Tisra eva devatali.’ The further inference, that these 
intemf but oue deity, is supported by many passages in the Veda-, * and is very 
clearly and concisely stated in the beginning of the index to the Rig Veda, on 
* the Aithority of the Niructcfi, and of the Veda itself. 

; • “ The deities are only three, whose places are the earth, the iiltermediate 
re^K)n,«and heaven ; (namely^.) fire, air, aud the sun. They are pronounced to 
be deities 4') _of the mysterious names j; severally; and (Pr/iJapati) the 




* The b*ooks of hul'uin scripture, called the Vedas, will be hereafter noticed. , 

.f The’words between brackets, iiT this, and in future quotations, are not in the original n it of the 
Veda,^t othc^' quoted work, but are the gloss of the commentator ; concisely interpolated to elucidate the 
text^^othetwise 4 )ften obscure. 

Bhur, ^huzui, and Szuar ■, called the Vyahrith. See Institutes oi Menu, c. 2. v. ~Q. ^Mysterious 
\v5rds and symbols will come more particularly under our p-jtice hereafter. ^ ' 
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* lord ef creatures, is (the Deit^) of them 8ollect*vely. The sylla'ble. o'm in- 
tends every ^deity: it appertains to (Br^hme) the vast one; to‘(D£VA) God; 

‘ to (Adhyatma) the superintending ^oul. jOther deities, belongsng to, thesu 
several regio^ns, are poryons cf the (three),^ods ; for they are variously named 
anS described, on account of their difl'erent operations : btit (in fact) there is 
only One Deity, the great'soul, (Mahanatnm). He is called the Sun ; for he 
is the Sbul of all beingsi; (and) that is declared by the sage : ‘ The Sun i« the 
soul of (jagat) what moves, and of that ’which is fixed.’ Other deities 

are portions of him; and that 'is expressly declared by the sage ; ‘ The wise call 
‘ fire IijDRA, Mitra, And VjrRUNi,’ &c. ^ ^ 

.“This passage, takeji from different parts of t^f-Veda, show's,” saVs.l^/r. 
CoLEBROKE, “ (,what is also deducible fronf other texts of Xhtt Indian sci ip^wr^s,* 
translated in the present and former essays,) that the ancient Hitnfu religio^i, 
as founded on the Indian scriptures, recognisestbut one God; yet not suffici- 
ently discriminating the creature from the Creator.” — On the Vedas. Asidiic 
Researches, Vol. VIII.* p. 397. 

In the above quotation, the places of the three deities are said to be the 
earth, the intermediate region, and heaven ; namely, fire, air, qpd the Sun. In* 
the usual arrangement of the three deities, viz. Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, 

' we may, therefore, respectively so ajiply those terms. ViSiiNu is commonly 
said to be air, spirit, space, as well as the all-pervading Sun. Fire is applied 
typically, as well as the Sun, to both Brahma and Siva, but never, I think, to 
Vishnu, who is humidity in general. Nor is the earth ever symbolical of 
Siva, as it is occasionally both of Vishnu and Brahma. , , 

Thus, to recapitulate, I have supposed the three great principles to coalesce, 
and, in a greater or less degree, participate, dr'mot, in these particulars.-, - 


Brahma 

Vishnu 

Siva 
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/ Vishnu 


r Fire 

are J Earth 
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!• rViSHNU 
in which ) Siva' 
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doesnat par-- 
(ticipate, or 
(participates 
j buti'emotcly. 
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^ All three are the Sun and Time; but it is probable, that these distindaons 
may net bear strict application in every instance.. 


.■* The edition of the Asiatic Researches, referred to in this work, is, as far as the eighth voluinc, the 
London octieo. The i>inpi volume not being yet republished in England, I refer, in that in&tance, to the 
Calcutta quarto edition. « 
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I shalb enter as little as possible into th£ subject of Hindu philosophy; uio 
’ V^rtl'er, *indeed; iliao is iminecliately connected with tlleir mythology. The fol- 
iSw^i^' passage from.&> William ^oxes»s Dissertatjon on the Gods of Greece,' 
Italy, and India, will show how thosa subjects are connected, and how the three 
great pSiggrs emanate from, and exist* in, Brahm. ' • 

“ It must always be remembered, that the learned Hindus, as they are taught 
•1^ their owij’books, in*trtith, acknowledge only One Supreme Being, who^n they 
Brahme, or the Gfeat One. They belie\’e,his essence to be infinitely re- 
/moved’frani the comprehension of arfy mind butjiis own; and they suppose 
*him t® manil^est his power by the operatipn of his'diyine spirit, VisHxy, the 

• pervqder, and Narayax,\i; on the zcaters ; both in the masculine gend,er; 

* he? IS of^en denominated the^rs^ male. And by this power it is believed, 
. thaj; Iplie whold order of the universe is preserved and supported ; but the Ge- 

d^oiitis, unable to form a distinct idea of brute matter independent of mind, or 
to conceive that the ivork of supreme goodness was left a moment to itself, ima- 
. * gine that the Deity is ever present to his work, and constantly supports a series 

* 'of perceptions; which, in one sense, they call illuspry, though they cannot but 

admit the reality of all created forms, as far as the happiness of creatures can 
. be a^ect^d by them. 'When they consider the divine power exerted in creating, 
they tall th5 deity BrAhma, in the masculine gender also ; and when they view 
him in the light of destroyer, ox rather changer of forms, they give him a thou- 
sand names; of which, Siva, Isa or Isavara, Rudra, Kara, Sambiiu, Maha- 
D^vA or Maiiesa, * are’the most common. The first operations of these three 
poVers ate variously described in the different Puranas, by a number of alle- 
gories ; and from them we may deduce the Ionian philosophy, of primeval water 
> • the doctrine of the mundane egg; and the veneration paid to the Nymplue, or 
'* Lotos, which was anciently revergd in Egypt, as it is at present in Hindustan, 
^ibet,*2i.nd Nepal." — Asiatic Researches. Vol. I. p. Qi'J. 

* The names of Brahma are not so numerous as those of his great coadjutors. 
VisiiNU and Siva are said tc. have a thousand each. He is sometimes called 

^ KAMAf|^AY*oxi. Kamal is the lotos, Yoni the pudendum muliehre',^{p. type of 
» Brahwa, or the creative power,) the mystjcai matrix, into which is inserted 
the equ^ly mysterious Linga'\ of Siva. Brahma having, by a geq^erallys 
• ' 

^ ^ A^ahesa ft, maha, great, Bnd Isa, Lord-, the epithet is prefised to many' names of gods: and when 

the n^e has an initial vowel, the final of the epithet is omitted., both in wfiting and conversation.-#- 

* M^HiswARAj’the same with Mahesa. • 

’ t These mysterious subjects will bf noticed hereafter. ^ 
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received system, found^ed on tli^; doctrines o^" the V'aislmavas, sprang pn'a lotos 
from the navej * of Vis^jftj, to “ bid all worlds exist,” has hence, and-perijaps 
‘in other points, relation to the lotos: Viit it, is a more iminediate attribute o‘f 
Vishnu, being the prime of aquatic vegetables; and he, a personification of 
watef. His consort, Lacshmi, in one character, sprang from the se^;, and the 
lotos, being also the emblem of female beauty, is peculiarly s*acred to her; and 
she is called Kamala, of lotos-like. ' * * *. 

We shall, in future pages, e^Jiter more fully into all the points alluded to”m 
thq preceding paragraph ; w,hich afe here* given in outline, by way of.intVoduc-* 
tion tQ our subjects. * , ^ , * . ' » 

All the principal, and several of the secondary deities, or incarnations of the 
principal, have wives assigned them, who are called Sacti; and, except 
exactly r^resent their respective lords, being their energi/, or active ]mi'e)'*—ttiG 
executors of their divine will. The Sacti of Brahma is Sarasjwati. the srod- 

C ' D 

dess of harmony and the arts. A separate article Avill be allotted for a descrip- 
tion and account of her, as well as to the Sactis in general. * 

Many deities have, as we^l as wives, vehicles, or mhans, allotted to them: 
that of Brahma, and of his Sacti, is the swan, or goose, called lianasa; but h'e'" 
is not so frequently seen mounted on it, as other deities &re on their.s.‘ Ip my 
‘ collection of images and pictures, I have not one of him so mountell ; noi^'do I 
recollect having met with him on, or with, his goose, except in the celebrated 
cave on Elephanta. 

It is said by some authors, that there is no image* of Brahma. — (Crau- 
tuud’s Sketches. Vol, I. p. 149.) “ No image is made of Brahma, or God.” 

' This is not correct of Brahma, but is of Brahm. The two persons are often 
confounded by authors who wrote twenty or more years ago. 

Craufurd appears to have taken his opinion from 31. de la Croze; who, 
however, says, that “ no image is ever made of God,”f that is, of BRAHjf, At 
the time Craufurd wrote, he, might have seen manj'^ images and pictures of 
Brahma, Ijoth in and jn ~ 

Of Brahma, several pictures are given in thfe publication ; and I w^M now 
proceed to describe one or two ofrthem that, in the numerical order in tvhich 
' .they a;;e placed, fall into this early portion of our work. In future pages I shall 
frequently have occasion to point the reader’s attention to this deity, ^’epresented 
among others in correspondent plates. 

't t (f 

^ * See Plates 7. 8. « f Hist , du Christ , des Indies , 
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In PtATE 3 he is seen in his usual form, wi^»li four faces, and four arnjs, hav- 
\ in a? in’ his hatids^^what his descendants, the Brahnimis, are supposed to have 
•'often in theirs, viz. a portion of jthe Vida, or scripture; a spoon, used in tlic* • * 
performance of sacred ceremonies, for lustral * water ; a rosary for assisting 
abstracji/in, in contemplating the attributes of God, a bead being dropped at * , 
the mental recitation of each of hip names, while the mind is intensely fixed on* 
•^tho idea that the n^nle, which is significant of some attribute,* excites; and, 
Tourthly, a vessel to cdntain water for ablution, , a preliminary essential to prayer • 
or sacrifi.ce. , * » ‘ > 

^Tins plate is takeigfrom a cast in imjtal, ma^ by'A/r. Wilkins, superin- 
' tepded by Pandits, tlecirjied Brahmans, theologians,) in Benares. 

4 ^s copied from a bc'autiful painting, in the collection of Colonel 
* Stwaet ; in Nvhich Brahma is officiating as a Brahman, at one of tho daily sacri- 
fices which individuals of that tribe are compelled to offer. His consort, or 
Sacti, Saraswati, is in attendance, and presenting him with the hoi}' utensils. 

A sort of magical square is seen near the carpet, the sacrificial fii-e, and sundry 
implenaents used on these occasions : on which points we shall, when describing 
'the plates containing those implements, bestow a further portion of our atten- 
, ti^op. ’The grace atid elegance of the females, and the general beauty of the 
plate, wilf, I trust, bespeak the applausive consideration of the reader. * , 

The subjects in the two compartments of Plate 5 are taken from two 
sketches that I found among, my materials. They came into my hands at Poona, 
pnd are mere outlined ; exactly represented in the plate. The upper compart- 
ment ewntains the three grand attributes of the Deity, personified in Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva: Creation, Preservation, and Destruction. The lower, ha« 
^the'same figure of Siva in'a setting position, with his consort, or energy, Pae- 
VATi, (Jig. 5.) We shall hereafter advert descriptively to the other subjects, 
hef^ only noticing Brahma, (fig. 3.) with his four faces and arms, v'ith the 
^rosary, spoon, &c. as before. In the right superior hand, I imagine, is the 
water vessel for ablution, or.sacrifice ; it is somewhat equivocal, bi^t the plate is 
^ a f(f(^ simile of the sketch, oPthe original of which 1 knoM' nothings nor by whom* • 

>■ the*sketch was taken. . . 

^ Hi^ving rather unexpectedly introduced these five important my^hologij;al * * •• 
personages at so early a period, (I say five, for the lower central little gentle- 
man (fig. 6.) I am not acquainted with,) I will make them further known to the * 


* They are of dilFerent forms, as shsiiwn in some of our plates. 
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‘ reatlei;,l>y an appropriate cxtrac^t of tl>e invocatory part of an inscription, on a 
plate of copper, found in the district of Gorakhpur The fipst verse A/r* * * § . CbLE-/ 
••BROKE, in the note, 'refers, very properly no doubt, to Siva, I should, I thinlc; 
unassisted, have fancied it addressed to BRA.it^r, “ the Universal Soul, who per- 
vades all.” But as the production of a ‘&r/r«, Mahadeva, (or SiVA,),jWbuld of 
‘ course be addressed as the deitv. The three next verses are addressed to his 
three gr«at powers — Bka#ima, Vishnu, and Siva ; the'latter propitiated in the ■ 
person of his Sacti, or consort, Parvati. ‘ t • 

“ ]. Salutation to the gdd, vho is Vnanifested in vapious forms,, frdm tl>e 
earth, to the performet of ^ sacrific^f j universal soul, to be appre- ’ 

hencled only by contemplation of saints ; and who pep^^des all. ^ 

“ 2. Salutation to the unborn J god, ‘who makes the world's pnoducctiop,*' 
its tontinuance, and ultimate destruction; and the recollection ofivhom' serve# 
as a vessel of transport across the ocean of mundane ills. , 

3. Salutation be to the husband of Lacshmi j to him who reposed'on 
Seshal as on a couch; to him who is Vishnu, extracting the thorns of the 
three worlds ; to him vho apjiears in many shapes. . 

“ 4 Salutation be to the blessed foot of Parvati, which destroyed the 
demon § Mahisha,. by whom all had been overcome ; and which gives felicity to 
the world.” ■ . 

Tn this place I will introduce a lengthened extract from Mr. Wi lford’s Dis- 
sertation on Egypt and the Nile, as an appropriatepntroductiou and illustration 
of sundry passages of our compilation. 

“ There is no subject, on which the modern Erahviam are more roservei), 
(than when closely interrogated on the title of Deva, or God, which their most 
sacred books give to the Sun : they avoid a direc*t answer, have recourse tc/eva- 


* From the Researcties. Vol. IX. p. 407. Calcutta edition. ‘ 

"t Siva maififested himself in eight material forms; viz. earth, water, fire, air, ether, the sun, the 
moon, and the person who performs a sacriffce.” Colebroke. • * 

^ t “Brahm^, tljeCreator; him.selfmit created, and therefore termed unborn.”— M ot. The restdjr will 
■please to note, tlmt Brahma, as well as the creative, has the constrtative and destructive powerf., like-i 
wise, attributed fo him : in this instarte the thrae coalesce in Brahma, as in other instances they do‘h,mi- ” 
hr^ in other dei<ies ; of wbict the reader will have been apprised in the preceding pages. 

(I See PlaTes 7. 8. • ° * 1 

§ The destruction of the .lisura, or demon, Mahisha, a personification of wickedness, is a very popular 
legend, and is seen as ofteij a* any in pi(*tures and casts. It was achieved by Parvati. in her irai.tial cha- 
racte^ of Dur6a, or acttvevprtue ; the subject occurs very often in this work, (Plates 34. 35. and otliers,) 

^ and will.be paiticularly discussed hereafter. * 
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sions, and often contradict one andther an«^ themselves, .They confess, hoVeVer, 
\unaniiridusly, tliajthe Sun is an emblem or image of thsir^-reat deities, jointly^ 
^Snd individually ; that is, of B.bahta, or the Supreme/Dne, who alone exists really 
and absolutely : the three male divinities themselves, being only Maya, or d.elu- 
sion. T»he body of the sun they consider as Maya ; but since he is the most . 
glorious and active emblem of God., they respect him as an object of high vene- 

• ration. All’ this’mnst appear very mysterious; but it* flows from' the principal 
tenet of the Vedantis : that the only being, which Jias absolute and real existence, 
is the Divine Spirit, infinitely wise, infinitely henig^^, and infinitely powerful, lex- 

• pandtd^ through the universe; not merely as the souh of the U'orld, but as the 

• proj'ident ruler o^ it ; sending forth rays or emanations from his own essetice, 
Ivhicli areMihe p^ire vital souls of all animated creatures, whether vioveahle or im- 

. fnoj)eable — thal is, (as we should express ourselves,) both animal?, and 'vegetables; 
aod which he calls back to himself, according to certain laws established by his 
unlunited wisdom. Though Brahm be neuter in the character of the Most High 
One, ^et, in that of supreme ruler, he is named Parameswara; but, through 
% ’ the wifiwte veneration to which he is entitled, the Hindus meditate on him with 
silent adoration, and offer prayers and sacrifices only to the higher emanations 
. fronj hifli.* In a modi*, incomprehensible to inferior creatures, they are involved 
at fir%t in the gloom of Maya, and subject to various taints from attachment J:o 
worldly affections ; but they can never be reunited to their source, until they 
c^ispel the illusion by self-denial, renunciation of the world, and intellectual ab- 
straction ; and until the’y remove the impurities which they have contracted, by 
repeutansce, mortification, and successive passages through the forms of animals 
or vegetables, according to their demerits. In such a reunion consists their 

* • final beatitude^; and to effect it by the best possible means, is the object of 
*■ thew’ supreme ruler ; Avho, in order to reclaim the vicious ; to punish the incor- 

rigibfe ; to protect the oppressed ; to destroy the oppressor ; to entourage and 

* reward the good ; and to show all spirits the path to their ultimate happiness, 
ha£ been pleased (say the Brtfhmans') to manifest himself in a variety of Avays, 

^ from ch>’e to age, in all parts of the habitable world. When he acts immediately, 

* Ayithcmt assuming a shape, or sending forth a»new eiffanation ; or Avdien a divine 
. sound is ^leard from the sky, ^hat manifestation of himself is called Acasamni, oP 

• an ethereal '$oice. When the sound proceeds from a meteor, or a flame, it is said 
" to be Agnipuri, or formed of fire ; but an Avatara, js a descent of the Deity, in 

• the shape t)f a mortal ; and an Avantara, is a similar incarn;ition of aij inferiar 
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kiricl, Intended to answer some^urppse of Idss moment.* The SupreAie Being, 

^ and the celesiial emiinations from him, are niracara, or bodife^s^ in which tat ei^ 
they must be*invisible to mortals: bflt whe|i th^ are prafyaesha, or obvfoiis fo 
the, sight, they become sacara, or embodied^ and expressive of the divine attri- 
, bates, as Crishna revealed himself to Arjujj, or in a human forri,* which. 
Crishna usually bore; and in that mod^of appearing, the deities are gene- 
rally supposecl to be born of a woman, but without an^ carnal ihtercouse. Those* 
who follow^the Puna Mimansa, or philosophy of Jaijmixi, admit no such 
inearnations of deities^ bu^iusisf, that the Devas were, mere mortals,' whorn'i 
the supreme Being was pleased to endow with qualities. approaching to^hlls own’ 
attfibutes : and the Hindus, in general, perform acts worship to some of their • 
ancient monarchs and sages, who were deified in consequence pf thj^r^erfi*"-*rft 
virtues.”— WiLFORD, On Egypt and the Nile. As. Res. Yol. III. p. 3T4.. ‘ 

« • 

*• Although the accuracy of this distinction cannot be questioned, I have to remark, that it is seldom 
observed either in conversation or writing : the term Avaniara, to distinguish an inferior incarnation from ' 
an Avatara, or one in shape of a mortal, is rarely heard or met with. In what I am about to ndtfce, I 'as- ■ 
sume the point, that the shape of a mortal means a human shape; ‘and thus the shapes assumed, or to Jbr 
assumed, by Vishnu, in his ten grand Avataras, or descents, confirm what Jlfr. Wilfokd says above. Four 
of these are of primary importance, and are in a humanform, viz. Rama, Cr'shna, BuddhX, and Kalki ; . 
t^e rest were of less moment, for a particular purpose, for the punishment of an impious* individtlali &c. 
and were in the forms of other and imaginary beings: still'the whole ten are alike called Avataras. To 
this it may be objected, that Crishna’s usual four-armed form is hot exactly that of a human being; he 
is often, however, seen with but two arms — his sectaries give him four, ^nd further it may be said, that, 
in the Vamana, or dicarf Avatar, Vishnu tear in a human .shape, pnd only diminutive : this is admitted ; 
but he retained that form for a very short time only, and then expanded himself miraculously,* for efFectin'r 
the purpose of his descent. These Avataras will be fully discussed in their place. 
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• If the terpi orthodcx can, in strictness, be appl^d to any sect of Hindus^ it 
appeal’s ijiost appropriate* to that of the Vtiishnavas, or.general worsliippcrs of 
‘Visi*>Tu. Tjiey admit the independent existence of the other personified attvi- 
Qlaim^ superiority for that of preservation. Nothing, they say, can 
be actfially destroyed : the operation of the destructive power varies *the form 
of matter ; but iC is only changed, not annihilated ; reproduced, not destroyed : , 
hence they infer the paramount power of preservation. What the essential dif- 
. fei;enc^*Sj between the sect of Vaishnavas and that of the Saivas, or worshippers 

• o/SiVA, may be, I cannot definitely state; for while the latter deem the object 
of their own exclusive adoration to be the immediate type of the Supreme Being, 
•the philosophical idea of the eternal duration of matter (that is, its susceptibility 
of change in form, not of annihilation in prineiple) seems, under some qualifi- 
cation, common to both. "VYithout attempting a comparison, or contrast, of 
the theories of these two grand divisions of Hindus, I shall, under the head of 
eacji, or under that of their several Sactis and Axataras, offer such suggestions 
as may incidentally arise ; and make such extracts of applicable legends, as may 
enab^p the reader to form an opinion himself on these and other points. 

• * ,Uncler the fiead of Sects will be explained, how , Vaishnavas are subdi-, 
yjded : one adoring Crishxa as Vishnu — and this is often considered as the 
orthoefox Vaishnaxa-, another adoring his Sacti, or Radha; a third,^those tivo 
pejsons, Crishna and Radha, conjointly. And ^iniilarl}', another subdivision, 

• wh® worship Ra3ia and Sita separately and together. The threefold division 
,of,Bau(idhists, or the followers 5f the doctrines of Buddha, and of the two sects 

• nrfme^l* after their founders, Jika and Mahmiax, n?ay also be considered <is 

. branches /rom the stock of l^aishnavas ; as they, in fact, •worship Vishnu iii*» 
'one incarnatiion, and the adorers of Crishna and Rama worship him in others. 
All these sects will be noticed hereafter. . 

^ ‘VishniT is the second person of the Hindu triad: he is ajjgrsonificttion'of 
the preserving power, and has, on the whole, ’no doubt, a greater number, of 
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acl6r«s than any otli^ deity of attribute ; iV, indeed, we take the sec*t of I'aish- 
nava in its i»ost co^jipsehensive sense, including, as we are ^¥aI^ranted in ctoin^, 
the schism of Buddha, h« has more than ail the. others collectively. •• * 

Under the several heads of Avataras, Cbishna, Rama, Buddha, 5cc. such 
frequent mention will be made of their prototype, Vishn’^j, avIio “* is every 
M’here always,” that it is impossible to avoid numerous instances of repetition; 
and, in* our present statS of mythological knowledge sonie perplexity ancT cpn- 
tradictions are, I fear, equally .inevitable. 

, He is a petsonificadon the San, or, conversely, tlje Sun is a/type of him:| 
this cjiaracter, as well as that of Time, he shares with Pkahma and Siva — in 
Hindu mythology every thing is, indeed, ^le Sun. 'Vishw is soijietimeS the 
earth — he is water, or the humid principle generally: hence ^le isi air, *^v'^ch 
the Hindhs know to be a form of humidity'. He is also space, and his colour is 
^blue, supposed to be its apparent tint. * ^ * 

Mounted on an eagle, or rather an animal composed of the eagle and the 
man, named Garuda, Vishnu is seen cleaving his own element, and.soarbig, 
to the skies, (Plate 10). This marks the aerial levity of his character, ks thf. ' 
sluggish goose is emblematic of gravity, and is given as a vahan, or vehiele, to 
Brahma, the personification of matter or substance. * * * ^ ■ 

^ His Sacti, or consort, is Lacshmi, of whom, as well as of his vehicle, Ga- 
ruda, we shall hereafter take particular notice. .In the plate just referred to, 
she is with him on his vahan, or vehicle, Garuda, of whom several pictures will 
be given, and duly described in their places. , ’ «• 

The following four verses are a literal translation from the Bhagavat*' by 
Sir William Jones : they' are supposed to^ have been |)ronounced byi the 
Supreme Being to Brahjia. The Bhagavat, being the work of a Vcnshmvat it' 
of course speaks of Vishnu as that Being, or'rather of Crishna, identified b]^ 
his sectaries with the preserv'ing pow’er. 

Even I was even at firstj not any other thing; that w’hich exists unp^r- 
ceiveu; supreme: afterwar/ls, I am that xt'hkh'is\ and be who mqst .rema'in, 

am I. , ’ ' ' * 

, Except the Fir^t Came, whatever may appear, and may not appear in the 
^mind,,know that to be the mind’s Maya, or Delusion, as light, as darkuess. 


• The Sn B?,agavatacom^x\'ies a life of Crishna, considering that AvaUra as Vishnu himself; or, ’ 
^ ^ Vaishmevas, the d^ity. The work is esteemed as an inspired production, and ranlced ■ 

with the Furanas, of which it is reckoned the eighteenth and last, and is supposed to be more modern tbah 

the 0. hers. It, with the rest, will be noticed hereafter. ' 
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“ As thi great elements a^e in various beingS, yet^ncrt entering, (that is, 
p^rvac^ng, ‘not d^t^o'ying,) thus am I in them, yet not in«thom. * 

!^vAn thus far may inquiry Jie iriade by him who iseeks to know the prin- 
ciple of mind, in union and separation, jvhich must be every xvhere alxvays."-*- 
As. R^s. Vl>h I. p. %45. 

“ As the soul of the world, or the»pervading mind, so finely described by 
. Vt^Gi’L, wx, see Jove represented by several Romcm poets; and Avith great 
* sublimity by Lucan, in the known speech of Cai'q, concerning the Ammonian 
oracle : ‘ Jupiter is wherever we look, Avberever w\mov^e.’ This is precisely 
the idea of Vjshj^u, according to the four verses ‘above exhibited-^not 

that tk.e Brahmans imagine •their ma^e divinity to be the divine essence of the 
Gre*t"^ne„ ^'hicl\they declare to be wholly incomprehensible ; but, since the 
power pervading CYt&ttd. things, by a superintending providence, belongs emi- 
nentfly^to the Godhead, they hold that power to exist transcendcntly in the pre- 
serving member of the Triad, whom they suppose to be every where always — not 
In sybst^qce, but in spirit and energy. Here, however, I speak of the Vaish- 
^layas; for the Saivas ascribe a sort of pre-eminence to Siva.” — Ib. p. 247. 

The folloAving legends, taken frorr. 3Ir. Wilford’s Dissertations on Egypt 
and tha Nile' in the third volume of the Asiatic Researches, Avill introduce us to 
the character of Vishnu, and other points connected with him and Hindu my-' 
thology in general ; and will explain several difficulties in a manner superior to 
what I could furnish from any other source. Such passages as bear more 
immsdiately on subjects under,discussion, or as may appear to require it, I shall 
endeasvour fo illustrate by a concise note or reference. 

“ It is related, in the Scanda Puyana, that, when the whole earth was covered 
•w*ith,\\'ater, and Vishnu lay e.xtended asleep on the bosom of Devi, a lotos arose 
frppa Iris navel, and its ascending fldwersoon reached the surface of the flood;* 
that Brahma sprang from that flower, and, looking round without saeing any 
creajure on the boundless expanse, imagined himself to be the first born, and 


, * 7- and 8, represent this scene ■, but Vishnu is there, as I have ever seen him, ana’ the subject 

«s exiremely popular, reposing, not on Devi, but on Sesh.'^, the*’ast thousSnd-headed serpent, emblematic 
of Eternitj, or Ananta, as the serpent, as well as Vishnu, is sometimes namevd; meaning or 

‘lv^nh%. And afthough, as we shall find inhhe sequel, the denomination of Devi is more generaliy*applied 
tg Parvat#, the consort, or Sadi, of Siva, than, as above, to Lacshmi, the Sadi and associate of 
Vishnu, yet the latter goddess is occasionally so called : thus in name,, as well as in.character, Lacshmi 

and Pa^vati sometimes coalesce with each other, in the manner that, as we shall so often have occasion 

• . 

to notice, do the male divinities, their Lords. * * 
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entitled to rank above all future brings ; yet, rpsolved to investiga'te the deep, 
and to ascertain whether any being existed in it w^ho could ^:ontrovert hit clafm 
to pre-eminence, he glieKid, therefore, dovn the stalk of the lotos, and. Ending ^ 
Vishnu asleep, asked loudly who hp 4vhs? ‘I am the first born,’ answered 
Vishnu; and when Brahma denied his primogeniture, had “a*u obstinate 

battle, till Mahadeva pressed between»>them in grpt wrath, saying, ‘ It is I 
Avho Vi truly the firstVorn ; but I will resign my pretVsions to eij;her of yc'u, 
who shall.be able to reach and behold the summit of my head, or the soles of my 
feet.’ Brahma instjntly/Lscentled ; but having fatigued himsel/ to no purpose 
in the regions of immensity, yet loth to abandon his el^im, returned, to .Maha- 
dEVA, declaring that he had attained and^seen the drown of his head, and* calle’d 
as his witness the first born cow. For this union of pride^and ^alsi,ehlJt»^, the 
angry god ordained, that no sacred rites should be performed to Brahma, and 
that the mouth of the cow should be defiled, and a cause of ‘defilement, as it is 
declared to be in the oldest Indian laws.* When Vishnu returned, he acknow- 
ledged that he had not been able to see the feet of Mahadkva, ivho, ihen..told 
him, that he was the first born among the gods, 'and should be raiseil above pll.' 
It was after this, that Mahadeva cut-off the fifth head of Brahma -f, ivhose 
pride (says the Scanda Parana, ) occasioned his loss of power and' influence in 
« the countries bordering on the river Cali. 

Whether these irild stories, on the ivars of the three principal gods, npean 
only the religious wars between their several sectaries, or whether they have 
any more hidden meaning, it is evident, from, the Puranas, which repnesent 
Egypt as the theatre of action, that they are the original legends' of the wars 

. • ' 

*■ Another legend is given in the Si-upuran, accounting for the cow’s moutk being impure. , Sit.i,* 
spouse of Rama, (that is, as we shall by and by see, LacsIsmi incarnate as Sita to accompany Vishnu in 
his Avatara of Rama,) was performing the ceremony of Puja on some particular occasion ; 'a hand ap- 
peared to her (of which subject I have a picture — the hand holding a pen, and writing on the floor,) in evi^ 
dence of some fact referring to her tyrannical imprisoner,RAVA NA j to counteract the happy effects tfVvhich 
apparition, a 'river near which she*'was worshipping, the sacrificial fire, a tree that shaded ha^, and a cow, 
a spectator,* told her falsehoods, and deceived her. She appropriately cursed eachj and tha maled'ctirn 
'diat fell on the cow was, that Ifer mouth thould, by a regurgitation from tlie stomach, (chewidg the Vud,)’ 
be cyer in a state of filth and defilement. Surya (the Sun) revealed the deceit to her, and she added lustre 
to his beams by the blessing that she gratefully pronounced on him. Under the article Lacshm'i, apd 
others, we shall see that this uncleanliness of the cow’s mouth is amply made up to her in the'purity, and, 

‘ CKuse of purity, of her other orifices, and their productions. 

«' f This fable will te noticed under the articles Dacsha and Narayana. Brahma’s decapitation,, and 
ito cause, is differently related, and the nfeaning of the allegory i.s not well understood. 
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betweeii Osiris, JHorus, and Typhon; for Brahma, in nis character of all- 

desjtro^ing Time, ^corresponds with TyphojJ^; and MaMadeva, in that of the 

prodic9tite principle,* with HoruS, oi'^Hara, who assumes each of his characters 

on various occasions, either to restore th« powers, or to subdue the opponejifs 

of Vis«Nuf *or active Nature, from whom his auxiliary springs.” — As. Res. 

Vol. III. p. 375. ... ' , . . 

' •Xhe preceding legend,. a» well as that which will follow, appears to be the 

co/npositipn of a Vaishnava ; for Vishnu. is in f^ct made pre-eminent,' although 

iij one part unable to dis*c«ver the foot, or terminati^ of «^Iahadeva. If the 

allegory have, as is likel^^'g. meaning throngliout, it might be both unprofitable 

jnd^ tii'esome^to pursife it. 'V^e may, h/»wever, observe, that the conflict between 

Brap»ia aftd*Vi5i?NU, mitigated by the interposition of Siva, refers psobably 

to sorfte historical incident in a religious war, in which the adherents of Brahma 

were discomfited, and his temples consequently overthrown. And although it 

may be said, that the moral is good, which inculcates the belief that pride and 

faJsalioocl,»even in a God, must meet its deserved punishment, it may be more 

rea« 9 nal)ly fnaintained, that the’ example set by a deity of such a reprehensible 

tendency, i^ more likely ,to have a pernicious effect on the imitative frailties of 

human hature. 

Like the gods of Greece, those of India cannot be at all times commended 
for the correctness of their conduct or conversation : the reverse, indeed, is too 
often observable. 

. Atiother legend, from the saftie learned dissertation, makes Siva the offspring 
of Vis’hnu. I shall add it here, as well as the reflections of Mr. Wilford na- 
turally^rising from a parentage sompparently inconsistent. 

* ‘^It is said, irf the Vaishna Vagama, that Crorasura was a demon with the 
faee of’ajooar, who, nevertheless, was continually reading the Veda, and perform- 
ing. such acts of devotion, that Vishnu appeared to him on the banlfs of the 
BraJmuiputra, promising to grant any boon that he ’could ask. Crorasura re- 
quested, that, no creature, then ejiisting in the three worlds, might have power 
tcf deprive him of life, and Vishnu complied with his request; but the.demon 
t)ecame«so insolent, that the Devatas, whom he oppressed, were obliged to con- 
ceal themseNes, and he assumed’the dominion of the world. Vishnu was* then 
$ 

* * Here we see Brahma and Siva changing or joining characters. The formei*is now all-destroyin^^ 
Time-, fhe' latter froducliz’e pnncifle, ia direct opposition to the usual personification of the creaflve and 
destrtactive powers of the Deity. But to destroy is only to change, or reproduce ; producing, or creating^ 
U changing, or destroying pre-existing formations. , 
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sitting on a bank of tbe Ca/i, gr&itly disquieted by the malignant ingratitude 
of the demon; ahd, ‘his -wrath bein^ kindled, a shape, wh4ch never bef6rc»had 
existed, sprang from his^eyes. It was Mj^hadIva, in his destructive ch'dsacter, 
V^ho dispelled in a moment the anxietp^ of Vishnu ; whence he acquired the suiv 
name of Chintahara.” — Ib. p. 37G. Mr. Wilford, pursuing" ^he subject, 
proves, wjth great learning and ingenhity, the idpnfity of this legend with 
Egyptian and Grecian stories. • . . ' < ' ; 

“ No doubt,” he continues,^*' the .whole system of Egyptian a!nd IJindu rpy- 
thology must at firsfc viev^seem strangely inconsistent; but since all the gO(!s 
resolve themselves info one, of wliom vhey were no , more than forms' or 'appear- 
ances, it is not wonderful that they sho«.ld be confounded ; especially every 
emanation from the Supreme Spirit was believed to send forth ,collutcraT'wana- 
tions, which were blended with one another; sometimes recalled, sometimes 
continued, or renewed, and variously reflected, or refracted, in all dirocfions. 
Another source of confusion is, the infinite variety of legends which were ip- 
vented from time to time in Greece, Egypt, Italy, and India ; and when aK the 
causes of inconsistency are considered, we shall ho longer be surprise“d to“ see 'the 
same appellation given to very different deities, and the same deity appearing 
under different appellations.” — Ib. p. 381. , / ‘ 

‘ Vishnu and Siva are each said to have a thousand names ; and as they are in 
most instances significant compound Sanscrit words, there are legends in- the 
Puranas, and other books, accounting for the origin and application of such 
names. In the preceding extract, we have seeP on what occasion it was»f that 
Mahadeva acquired his appellation, care-dispelling, or dispeller of anxiety, 'Chin- 
tahara. He is also, as well as Vishnu, called Hara*, which has,|_ I thipk, 
some reference to distress, or lamentation ; as I have, in the interior of the 
peninsula, heard that name distressfully vociferated, at the close of a Mindu' fu- 
neral, bjr the relation of the deceased, who was a native of Canara. 

The thousand names of Vishnu and Siva are strunsr tog-ether in verse; and 
are repeated on certain occasions by Brahmai\s, as a sort of litany, -accpmpanied 
sometimes with the rospy. As each name is mentally recited, with fhe aVteh- 
tion abstractedly fixed on the attribute, or character, that such name excites 
the idea of, a bead is dropped through the fing'-er and thumb : such‘’operafcon is 
supposed to assist and promote abstraction, an attainment that enthusiastic 
Ilindys think exceedingly efficacious. 


* Vishnu is likewise named Haki and Heri. 


BrahAans, and pious men of inferior tribes., are often seen n ith rosaries, in 
\lieiifchan'ds, (P^Ayt 29-) composed of amber, or of certain rough berries, that 
are,s,a<;red to some of the gods. ^ Bramia is frequently seen in pictures oi: 
images with the rosary in his hand^ fsee Plates 3. 5.) so is Siva, (Plates 17- 
18. ^0.)»*The hand is sometimes enclosed in a loose bag, as in Platb *22. 
where we see a Brahmani (female Br^thman) in the act of worship, called Linga 
that, is, adoring* the Linga, or Phallus, of Siva which subject, being of 
a curious nature, wilt require discussion in a sepjirate article ; and the plate last 
• adverted to,, will in a.future page be more pawticu^rly described. 

Tlie,use of rosaries is adopted in India,^?Li\A perliaps'ffi other countries of the 
easfr,. Pei’sia, for instance,* by Mahommedans, as welt as by Hindus. With , the 
*Af^f!l!miy,e^ans t.J;ie rosary seems to answer the same purpose as with the Hindus ; 
a be^d is drop*ped through the finger and thumb at the contemplation or repe- 
tition of certain names and attributes of God, who, in the “ copious rhetoric ot 
Arabia'’’ has as many appellations nearly as in Sanscrit. 

, It^ight be curious to investigate, how the use of rosaries came to be adopted 
,for the •same pui'poses by people so distant and distinct, as Christians, Hindus, 
and Mahommedans. I do not recollect, (but my recollection and research are 
too confided to hang’ the lightest weight of argument on,) that they were used 
by Christians of the earlier ages, or by the Jezes anterior to Christ; and as 
.there can be very little doubt of the high antiquity of their usage among HinSus 
— it could indeed be demonstrated — it would, if the former supposition be well 
f*nnded, follow, that it is an implement borrowed into the Christian church from 
the pagJn temples of the east. Unless, indeed, we suppose that distant people 
may, without intercommunication, conceive and adopt a similar practice for the. 
obtamment of a similar end. But it is still difficult to extend such supposition 
, to 'such congeniality, as that now under consideration. 

The Sun, being the glorious and universal measurer of Time, it is easy, with 
{Ijose who have a rage for personation, to imagine one to be the otTier. All the 
-princi}pa\ Hindu deities are the Sun : they are also. Time. The Moon, receiving 
dier glory from the Sun, we fhay expect to find her his fabled wifS ^ but it is not 
'so universally the case, as their obvious relationsh^ might lead us-to suppose : 
for in Hindu mythology th§ Moon is generally a male deity, Chandra ; as it,is. 
also,with .fome other people, as will be noticed when we arrive at that firticle. I 
say. generally, for sometimes it is feminine, Chaxdri ; ajid such character is 
more commonly applied to Parvati, or Devi, the consort or Sacti of "Siva, 
than to any other goddess. Lacshmi DcviUas the consort of Vishnu is^ often 
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cailed, sometimes, as^is befora said, simplj Devi, occasionaliy coafesces with 
Parvati ; and both, as Veil as Saraswati, spouse of Brah,]M4,* will, I h^e n6 
•doubt, as Hindu mythology becomes«niore gnd ipore investigated, be idaetified 
with the Moon, or Luna. Both Sun and Mo'on having been originally imagined 
^ male deities, farther fables and legends became necessary to render* d^ong^uous 
a sexual alliance. But as we shall hereafter find one goddeL to be the Moon, 
and wife to ^Siva, or) the Sun, we are warranted in supposing the three 'prini 
cipal female divinities as Lur^A, in a similar union 'wit'h' their respective Solar 
Lords. • « • * ‘ 

Considering VisHifd as Time, h,e corresponds with the IIor'us of Kgypt! 
Thgre are legends of his sleeping, awaking, and tur<ifng*on his side, evidently ' 
alluding to the Sun at the solstices ; also to fhe phenomenon of ^he oVei;floW'nd ' 
receding of the Ganges, so similar to that of the Nile in Egypt: On th6 I.lVh 
^day, (sometimes on the 14tli, which is the day of the full moon,) of the bright 
half of the lunar nwnth Cart ica, Vishnu is fabled to rise from his slumber of 
four months. A festival is held in honour of this day, and at an auspicious mo- 
ment, astrologically determined, the Deity is awakened by this incantaOon, (or “ ' 
mantra ). ’ 

“ The clouds are dispersed, the full moon will appear fn perfect brightness, 

• and I come m hope of acquiring purity, to offer the fresh tlowers'of thd sea- 
son; awake from thy long slumber; awake! Lord of all worlds V'*~As Res 
Vol. HI. p. 226. 

Another festival occurs on the 11th of the bright half of the month Ashad'i 
when commences, with tne summer solstice, the night of the Gods; and VishnJ 
. reposes four months on the serpent Sesha.— (See Plates 7. 8.) Nine davs 
a terwards, that is the fifth after the full moon' fs a festival in honpur of “ Devi ‘ ■ 
the goddess of nature, surnarned Manasa ; who, while Vishnu and all the o-ods ' 
were sleeping sat in the shape of a serpent on a branch Snuhi, (Euphorlia ) ' 
to preserve mankind from the venom of snakes.”-/Zi. p. 287. We inav here 
notice although not immediately in the most appropriate place, that snakes and 
serpents have a conspicuous niche in the Hindu Pantheon. The fifth dkv-'df the 
brigit half of the month Srf.vana, ^hich day is called Nagapanchami, is “ sacred ' • 

• tp the demi gods in the form of serpents, who are enumerated in the Raima ;nd 

.1..: ““ T"'"” o„ the ,„bj=c-l , ' 
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Garuda I^iy'anas. Doors of houses are smeareil Avith <5o\v dung and Nimhf* • 
leavej, as’a preServartive from*poisonous reptiles.”— 28*8. 

* “ IJoth in the Padma and Garuda, ve find th6 se’rpeht Caliya, whom, • 
Crishna slew in his childhood, aihpng the deities worshipped on this day: as 
the Pytiiwi snake, according to CLEjifexs, was adored with Apollo at JJe/- 

, \ Vishnu, 'during hi* rfepose of four months, and wliw it is just.half pver, is 

siipposed to turn himsel'f o*n his side: this is on the 11th of the bright half of 
^hadra'. The coincidence of these astronomical movements, with Egyptian al- 
‘legorits^of Dorus, is sliown by Mr. Patersox, ^ th«# eighth imlume of tlie 
• As. Jies. in his ingenious* I^ssay on the Origin of the Hindu Religion. 

* •Allien we speak of the symbolicat marks of the Hindus, we shall find the tri- 
ahgle* Avith the apex dowiiAvards, to be the appropriate symbol of Visyxu, con- 
sidered as the principle of humidity. To descend is the property of Avater, and 
it naturally assumes that figure. Nor is the triangle, with the apex pointing* 
uj^Avards, a less appropriate symbol of Siva, as Fire; it being the unvaried form 

• of the igjieous element, whose property is ascension. 

The paradise, or celestial abode of Vishnu, is called Avhere he en- 

joys ,bea\ifeude in the’elysium of Lacshmi’s lap. It is remarked in the first 
number of flie Edinburgh Revieze, that Vaikontha is placed, by a commentator on , 
the Klietra Nirmana, the most ancient of Hindu geographical books, in t’fte 
frozen ocean — a circumstance that Avould have afforded curious confirmation 
tc^an idea of Buffon and Bailli, had these eminent philosophers been aivare 
of it. I»have called Vaikontha the celestial abode of Vishnu, perhaps not cor- 
rect]y ; but there are inconsistencies in the abodes, as Avell as in the characters , 

• of H'f/tdu deities. Sometimes they are in heaven, sometimes on earth, and, in- 
^jrleetl, as just noticed, in the Avaters under the earth : Vaikontha is sometime^ 

placerl in a subterraneous sea of milk. 

Before we close this notice of Vishnu, avIio Avill be again frequently brought 

foi'ward, it may be Avell to gi^ie some particular description of the Plates that 

. ip thi^ portion of the work are introduced, representing the Preserving member , , 

of thfc Hindu Triad. . , 

. • . 

^ Images and pictures of Vishnu, either representing him in his oAvn person^ . ' 

# • 

* Idiis leaf of the Nimba, scattered in bookcases or among clothes, will prevent the destructive approach » 
, of^moths, w^vils, and most reptiles. , • ^ , 

• t Under the article Crishna frequent references will be made to the sul^eqt of the stJVpent, called * 
Calinaga, or Caliya. It is represented also in Plate 13, 'from a cast in bronze. 
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or .in ^ny of his Avataras, or ipcarnations, may be generally distinguished from 
those of other deities by a shell, Chunk, and a sort of wheel, or discus, galled 
Chakra. The Chunk is thfe large buceinum, sometimes seen beautifully coloured 
like a pheasant’s breast. The Chakra is a. hiissile weapon, very like our quoit, 
having a hole in its centre, on whicTi it is twirled by the fore ficiger, and 
thrown at the destined object. Whateve^ mythological mischief may have en- 
sued frpm it^, effects, it does not appear to me as capable of producing much) sent 
from a mortal finger. It has a sharp edge, and irresistible fire flames from ‘its 
periphery when whirled by^fsHNu. T\vo other attributes appertain generally, 
to Vishnu : these ar^the Gadha and Padma; the former a mace or clirb, the' 
latter a lotos. But these last are oftener seen in the hands of his Avataras, J;han ' 
in those of Vishnu himself; and of the fdur attributes, the Chank\s, I ♦hick, 
that which, on the whole, most distinguishes Vishnu. We do, however, ‘sofiit- 
times see it in the hands of other deities. 

Fig. 1. in Plate 6. is Vishnu with his Chank and Chakra, in his usual Amr- 
handed form : he there holds them between two fingers, and is not in the act 
of hurling the Chakra, as he is in some of the pjates of the Avata 7 '(^s,^-{^e 
48 His two foremost hands, right and left, are in a position very common 
to several deities : it is said to be an invitation to ask, afid a promise to grant, 
or protect. In a former page I have noticed, that Plate 5. is from sketches 
of unknown originals. Ovtr Jig. 1. of Vishnu, is written, in Mahraty, Na- 
RAYAN Murti; i. e. a figure or form of Narayana. 

Plate G.Jig. 1. is the same deity with the same attributes, somewhat diffe- 
rently represented. It is taken from a well executed bronze image, about a foot 
in height including the pedestal, to which it is joined; the back part, risii^g to 
form a sort of glory over the figure, is of brass, and of workmapship cbtnpira- ' 
tively inferior to the rest of the subject. A five-headed snake, (pancha muH,) 
hence called Naug pancha muki, convolves behind the cap of the figure ; ifs pro- 
jected heads, looking downwards, make a kind of canopy over it. The serpent 
forms a part of the surrounding glory, which is inserted by two pins into corre- 
sponding sockets in the pedestal, and, being separate, may be lifted out.',? 

The perpendicular lines, on th,e forehead of the subject under our notice, 

• p.re said to be the distinction of the Vaishnavas from the Saivas, the latt^ having 
them horizontal. I intend, hereafter, to allot a page or two to the; considera- 
tion of these sectarial and symbolical marks; but have not hitherto attended 
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sufficiently to the subject, to say Avhother or^not such distinction bolds univer- 
sally gjood/ \ , 

of Plate 6. is from a small cast in brass, .representing Vishnu in 
his A-vatara of Varaha, or the boar : hfsispouse, Lacshjii, is on his knee, with the 
'Padma, or*l#tos, in her hand. In this character she is called Varaiii, the Sadi, 
or energy of Varaha. The Chank 2 ini\ jChakra are in two of his four hands, ano- 
, thgr of which* supports* his Sadi (Varahi), whose right hand rests oh her 
* husband’s back. ’ , 

• Fig. tJ. of Plate 6. holds the Chank and C^ft/vvz’^nd I had no hesitation in 
d*etermhiing it to be Lagshmi ; but my Pandit, from tlje utensil held ia the 
itiferiQr left band, insisted t)a its being an image of Devi, or Bhav ani, the con- 
‘soittof.’SivA! Tins utensil is a sort of cup, called Pan patra, often seen in the 
baiid.o# the avehging Devi, for the purpose, it is said, of receiving the blood 
of liictiins, whose incorrigibility demands a terrible vengeance ; but the name 
means merely a di inking vessel. In placing the images for the engraving, I 
have befell obliged sometimes, to save room, to place different deities in the 
•same plate*; but, in this instajice, the correction of my Brahman bad escaped 
me,’ and my memoranda on the subject did not meet my eye until the plate 
was engraved. This iniage, jig. 3. is of bronze, well executed : it is not more 
than tlft-ee inches high. ^ 

Fig. 4. is about the same size, very ivell cast in copper, apparently quite new: 
it is also of Devi, and is in the original, altogether, a neater and more graceful 
figure than the plate indicates. In her four hands are a mace, or Cadda ; a small 
shield (Dahl)-, the Fan patra-, and something resembling a flower bud. The 
Fan faira is in the original decidedly a cup, although it may not appear so in 
•the pictVre; and,what I call a flower bud, may be a fruit sacred to Mahadeva, 
spouse to this figure, respecting wldch, farther notice will be taken. On Devi’s 
head is a Linga, surmounted by a Naug hanging straight down her bapk. 

Of this Plate, jig. 5. is from a brass image of the same size as the last de- 
scribed; a ^ood deal worn, as if’from age. It is soipewhat equivocal,#whether 
it b^ male or female. I was abSut setting it down as Vishnu, with the Chank 
•only; bht, turning to my memoranda, I find •it described as Lycshmi, wife 
. .to Vishnu^ in oue of his inferior Avahiras, called Ballaji* of which l^shall 
^eak farther in a future page. 

I am not sorry that an oversight in placing fig. 3. of this'PLAXE, shordd so* 
• ®hrly have sTiown the reader hose the deities, male and femple, of th? Hmau . 
Tantheon coalesce in attributes as well as ia chiT-acter : here we see Devi, the 
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coiftort of Mahad?!VA, bearing , the symbols that I had but just” stated to be 

the marks«by which , V ishnu and his Sacti and Avataras d:re chiefly dist^guish- 

able. « * 4 , t 

Two tinted pictures, in Colonel Stuart’s collection, furnish the subjects of 
our seventh plate. At present I shall describe the upper portion ouly. 

We have said before, that no images or pictures are made of Brahm, otThe 
Deity : this is perhaps generally and strictly correct ; buf, as if it were impos- 
sible for any idea, however abstract, to be conceived and retained essentially by 
•a Hindu mythologist or nytaphj'sician,* they have imagined and personified the 
Spifit of God. It is a*3ifficult subject to discuss, and in this place I sh^U\ay little 
dlse than that this person is named Narayana, and with, the sect of Fqishna'Oas 
he is identified with Vishnu, w'hile, in the theogonies of th^ Kasyan a 

and Siva coalesce. I shall as early as possible again introduce the subject,' and 
endeavour with my poor skill to clear it of some of its difiiculties; or,^at any 
rate, I will show some of them. 

The portion of Plate 7. now under our notice, represents, according to the 
doctrines of the Vaishnavas, Narayana, or Vis«nu, reposing on the vast thou- 
sand-headed serpent, Sesha, contemplating and willing the creation of the 
world : the creative power, Brahma, is seen springing from his navtl on a 

< lotos to the face of the ocean, in which Sesha forms a couch for the contem- 
plative Deity. Brahma is in his usual four-faced form : in three of his hands 
are the three Vedas, and the lustral spoon (Sruve) in the fourth — it looks almo.st 
as much like a flon'er as a spoon, and it is equally equivocal in the original ; 
but Co/oK^/ S tuart agreed with me in determining it to be intended for the 
spoon. The reader will not overlook the,(|ivine Lacshmi, shampoing (dhafing) 
the foot of her heavenly Lord. As Narayana, however, the-name of his,ASflWi 
is not Lacshmi, but Narayani. The D6ity is here two-handed, and hplds 
none of his usual attributes. 

Sesha seems floating in <a sea of silver or milk, just above the margin of 
which d.q. Brahma’s heads: lotos and fish abbund in the sea; and .ducks and 
other aquatic birds, peacocks, &c. sport on itslianks, which are of lively gr^en : 
rocks and trees fill the back anti fore grounds. Vishnu is, as usual, of a dark 
blue' colour. The plate is more graceful and elegant than the origin®!, a remark 
that may be extended also to Plate 4. * 

’ . I have a tinted pictu.re of the same subject, in which Sesha is cpiled in 

< brownish water,, his heads, of which twenty-six are visible, just* rising 4bove 
itk green margin, pointing theif tongues at Brahma, who sits in the cup of the 
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lotos four-fc(ced, four-handed, folding two books and two rosaries of white 

i ^ * * . 

beads : Seska is nfilk white, save where his heads and eyes are skilfully indicated 
by fed lipes. Vishnu in colour is dark blue» four-handled; the two right hands 

* holding the Gadha and Padma, (mace 'aiid lotos, ) the other two empty, one sup- 
porting his head His eyes, unlike most pictures of this subject, are wide open^ 
his robe is bright yellow, the colour psually worn by Vishnu and Crishna; 

.su^ robe is called Pitamhef, as is sometimes the God hinAelf. Brahma va this 
‘picture has also a yellow* (fress, and is copper-coloi^red, with his beards and hair 
wliite. Gn Vishnu’s byeast is usually sden a gem,*i^amed BhriguTtta, worn alsq 
b^ him^hi his Avaiara.o^ Crishna^ and in otjhers; and his^fine head-dress, ^een 
in Plate 7? and others,- is ^called Mugut^ (or Moogoot'). In the picture that J[ 
IiaVe*biSten ^escribing,.. Lacs HM i is seated as she is in the plate, chafing Vishnu’s 
leg,* iQoking benfgnly in his face. On the top of the picture are written’ in San- 
sm/these words — Shesheshahu Narayana, Lacshmi, sahit ; meaning Narayana 
with Lacshmi, on Sesha. In another part of the picture he is called Bhagvan, 
one of Vishnu’s names, and is said to be “ meditating the creation in Crirasa- 
gara, or the sea of milk, otherwise called ChirsamudraP 

With the Vaishmvas this is a favourite subject. It is frequently met with in 
casts, .painJitfg, aadsculpture. In the notes to Wilkins’s Hitopadesa, (p. S95.) 
it is ncfticcd fn these terms. — “ Hari sleeping on a serpent. Hari is one of the^ 
titles of Vishnu, the Deity in his preserving quality. Nearly opposite Sultan 
Gan}, a considerable town in the province of Bahar, there stands a rock of gra- 
nite,* forming a small island in^ the Ganges, known to Europeans by the name of 
the rock of*JehaHgiri, which is highly worthy of the traveller’s notice for a vast 
numbqr of images carved in relief upon every part of its surface. Among the 
•rest.the'ffe is Hapi, of a gigantic size, recumbent upon a coiled serpent, w'hose 
hpads,* which are numerous, the artist has contrived to spread into a kind of 
canopy over the sleeping God ; and from each of its mouths issues a forked 
tongue, seeming to threaten instant death to any whom rashness might prompt 

• to disturb him. The whole lies*almost clear of the |?lock on which it^s hewn. 

It is findy imagined, and is exetuted with great skill. The Hmdus\re taught . 

•to believe, that at the end of every Calpa (creation or formation) all things ar£ 
•absqfbed iisthe Deity, and that, in the interval of another creation, he reposetli > 
himself upon •the serpent Sesha (duration), who is also called Ananta (end- 

, 111 the outer gateway, entering the Peshwa's palace at Poona, this iJubject, ^ 
’among others, is painted in glaring colours, oT colossal proportions ; but as I 
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never passed it, exce*pt on st^tc occasions, I haS not time to examkie it ; and it 

is sculptured on a lai^c scale among the ruins of Mahehehpurj' common]^ called 

the Seven Towers, neOiX’^Madras* mSir Chaules Malet noticed it aipong'the 

sculptures at Ellora. t Among my pictn^ds I have one nearly six feet long, and 

h'aif as high, in which this is the cenfral and principal figure : it dpes not differ 

materially from those already described. Gaeuda, Xhx:* I'.ahan or vehicle of 

VisHecu, stands in a pasture of adoration, with greefi wings, behind Lacshb^i ; 

and the whole picture, with the exception of a figurrfdf Ganesa, relates to the ' 

Jiistory of Vjsiinu, includ^^ his ten p*iincipal ^vafaras;’ -those of CiifsnxA a'ed 

Ra]\ia are more parTIcularly represented. In ail it Comprises about fmirscoVe 

figures; horses, birds, buildings, and trees, in abiuidance j all in gaudy folour- 

inff. Sesha has five heads, and Vishnu Your empty hands. *• 
o 

Before we quit Plate 7. I will extract two or three linrt eonneefed (the 
comprehensive wildness of Hindu mythology can connect any thing) with.per- 
haps both upper and lower compartments. 

The Njmph^a, or lotos, floating on the water, is an emblem of the w^rld ; th6 
whole plant signifies both the earth and its two principles of fecundsUion. The 
stalk originates from the navel of V ishnu, sleeping at the bottom of the ocean ; 
and the flower is the cradle of Brahma, or mankind. 'The germ us'botji 
and the Liuga ; the petals and filaments are the mountains which encii efe Meru, 
and are also the type of the Yom." I 

Probably the lotos, on which the figure in the lower part sits, on tlie summit 
of a hill, with \rater at its base, may refer also to the fabulous or mythological 
mountain Meru, of which we shall speak hereafter. Of that figure* I wiU'here 
notice only, that it is compounded of half man, half woman, called ylrdha Nari, 
being Mahadeva and Parvati conjoined — the right half, dpwn theVace^anll ■ 
body, being the person, dress, and attributes. of the male, the left of the female ’ 
power. This suiiject will require, and obtain, a separate discussion. ' 

The reader Mill now pleas.e to turn to Plate 8. in which the principal sub- 
ject, is that alreacly^discussed, and on M»hich I M’ill not detain him long. 

This is from a fine cast in bronze, in the collection of Lord Valentia,*; ob|ig; 
icgly len't to me, Muth s»reral oUier subjects of my plates, by my nobl^ p iend. ' 
' In tlvs ViGHNU is attended by two M'ives, Lacshjii and Satvavama^ the latter , 
was with him under the same name, in his Avatara of Ceishna; and so Aras 


* As. Bes. VoL I. p. 150. Vtil. V. p. 7i. 
t WiLFORD, — On the Sac^^^l We* in the West. 
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Lacshmi, under that of Rukmeni. .Vishnu is fpur-handed, in two hands Jiold- 
ing tlte Chank and Chakra ; thd Pedma, otherwise called Carnal, is borne by his 
ladies, who are, as goddesses of beauty, hgnce named K am ala — the Kamal, or. 
lotos, teing with the Hindus the em^)]em of female beauty:^ M'ith philosophical 
‘mytholo^iits, it is a symbol of humidity-, and marks an aquatic relation ia'ts 
bearer. The length of the original is about six inches. I have a cast of this 
s^jbjcGt in bronze, mot so tvell executed as that given in*the plate. , < 

‘ “The three females ‘irt the upper part of Plate 8. represent the Goddess 
EiAcsnAfi, and, bearing the lotos, are Called Kam'j^la. I selected these three 
from others m my collection, which, in the whole, contvdns ten images of this 
character, as being the* m®sj: graceful ; and perhaps the reader will think the at- 
•'titivlevtolerahly easy ; but I must say^ that I deem the originals much more so, 
especially 4r which is really an elegant and graceful cast. It is five inches 
high, and was once, as I was positively assured, among the idols in the domestic 
chapel of Naxa Furnaveese at Poona-, and was plundered thence, when that * 

* great irfan w'as so shamefully seized and used by that foolish boy, (as he was 
.fhen,),th<s present Dowlut ^Ihao Sindeah. I w'as at that time, 1797-8, at 

Poona, but the image did not come into my hands until some years afterwards. 

It is (jld, *and has appafently been buried; the breasts are very prominent and 
fine ; the fealuj'es, from age, not so perfect as in the etching. 

Fig. 1. is of the size of the original, but not, I think, in so easy an attitude, 
especially if looked at behind, w'here the hair is seen very prettily gathered in 
a tJjick lock like a horn, similar to Jig. 2. of Plate 9- but neater. The breasts 
are fine aifd full, and the features handsome, but something defaced from age; 
the image has also been buried. Fig. 3. is of the same description, apparently • 
hiore iTiT)dern, ljut less elegant, than the other two; it has likewise been buried. 

Before we quit Plates 7. 8. oontaining the personification of eternity in 
Ananta, or Sesha, w'e will notice, that he, as well as his superior, Vishnu, has 
also had his Avataras, or terrestrial incarnations. It is related in tTie Puranas, 

that in Vishnu’s seventh o-raixl Avatara. as Rama Chandua, SesuA^was bora 

• • . ^ • * * 

,in,a hujnan shape, his half brother, son of Dasaratha, Raja of AyoUfha (Oude), 

by* hi^*second wdfe, Sumitra, and named LAt;sHiMAKA ; Rama hinrself beipg 
bojjn at tl^e same time of the J^aja’s first wife, Kahunsilva. ^ ■ 

* In the A^Satara of Crisiina, Sesha was Bala Hama, Crishna’s chief brother 

by the same parents, Vasudeva and Devaky ; the latter sister to Kansa, the 
‘Herod of Hindu scripture history. All these personages w!U be again intro- 
duced. >♦ 
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. Pt.AT« 9 . will detain us but ^ short time.. Fig. *1 . is from a bronze east, of the 
size of the etching; it is»in all essentials so like ^g. 1. of P*lat£ 6. that n'p far» 
Aher descriptive particular^ are necessary. The Chank, Chakra, Mugut, and ^lor j, 
called PraihavaJ, (from thQ Sanscrit Prahha, fplend'our, brightness,) with the five- 
hedded Naga (Pancha nmki), are the saihe. The glory lifts nut like the' former, ' 
and the Image slides out backwards by a grooved receptacle, or socket, in the 
pedestal ; a plan very common in such subjects. ‘ / 

Figures 2. and 3. are back and front portraits of a w'oman nursing an infant; 
bearing a Kamal, or lotos, sl^fe very likely meant for La^shmi as Kamala. ; the 
hair too is dressed in tltc gathered .homelike shape, ad^jerted to va fig. 2. 'of theJ 
last plate ; but, in this instance again, is not so neatly gathered up as it is ip the 
original, which is tolerably well cast, but ralher ill finished. The infant iiu^, 3. 
is more feminine in appearance than the original, to which my^Pandit guve no 
name ; and I merely find a description of. it among my memoranda. » 

' The other four figures (4. 5. .6. 7.) are a.form of Devi, or Bhavavi, in her 
character of Anna Purna. Adverting to the beneficent tenor of this lady’s em- 
blem, for it is literally a domestic ladle for servipg out grain withal,, and her < 
name, yfrw, grain; Purna, abundance; I concluded she was an Avatara'oi 
Lacshm-i Dkvi, and, without referring to my mythological memoranda, placed 
her appropriately; but shall reserve my notice of her until her arch'etype,*BHA- 
VANi, or Devi, come under our consideration. 

Plate 10. is composed of two pretty pictures, communicated by my liberal 
friend Colonel Stuart, of the Bengal establishment. The lower part represepts 
Vishnu, with his gloried head, andLACSHMi, sitting on an expanded lotos as on 
a carpet, and borne by his vahan or vehicle, Gaeuda. A. bow and ariv-’v, the 
latter of rather a strange formation, and the Chakra, occupy thr^ e of his^hanu?- ” 
while the fourth encircles and holds to his side his delightful Lacshhi. <Ga- 
RUDA has green wings, and a red beak, and bears also a bow and arrows ; as he 
must be particularly introduced by and by, I shall describe him no farther here ; 
and shall ^,uit this pretty etching, with a mere notice, as we shall return tc it 
hereafter, of the upper compartment, representing Maha Kala, or "Etei^ity, pt 
the period ‘of Maha p-alayS', or grand consummation of all things. In tK^ ori- 
.ginal he, like his name, is black; he holds the r^ll of fate, and a sgimitar to 
execute its destructive decrees. He devours man, his own ofFspting, towns, ' 
cities, “ the great globe itself, and all that it inherits” — the universe. The great 
personified powers of the Almighty, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, “'alike await 

the ,’nevitable doom;” they alscf'fall into the jaws of inexistence. Kala will 
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then, liice Saturn, destroy himself ;,and nothing will remain but Brahm-t-The 
Eternal-One.* - * , » . 

•* We proceed now to Plate 11. in whirih jig. 1. represents Narayana and- 

• Lacshmi, a suljject commonly mef'jvith in casts, but not often in pictures. I 
‘do not thi*ijc that I have one picture of it among the hundreds in my posses&ion : 

of casts I have three, besides the three given in Plate 11. Fig. 1. is tolerably 
A^ell executed in ‘brass, ilnd rather larger than the etching. As all my images 

• of this subject have the’ ctttributes of Vishnu, I have no hesitation, especially as 
iVe see *Lacshsii on his knee, of refefring Nar*a;vana to that power, rather 
than tft SivA,'with whom, he oceasionally coalesces, as w’^ll as with Brahma, as 
•hinted at before, and as wi^l be farther explained when we discuss that difficult 
sdlyeit. ^ •’ 

■ *• of'f’LATE 11. Narayana holds the Chunk and Chakra' a third 

hand is on Lacshmi ; and the fourth may also have held a lotos, but is now 
empty. The lotos, or Pedma, is ih Lacshmi’s left hand ; her right holds on by 
’ her spohse. 

• * ’ Fig*. '% of the same plate,, is tlie same subject in copper, tolerably well cast, 
somewhat larger than the etching: the Mugut (high cap), otherways called 
Kirita an*d Toop, is rather of singular and not inelegant construction. 

Fi^. 3. of Plate 11. is also the same subject: it is of gilt brass, with an ad- 
mixture of some other metal, which, to enhance its price, the vender averred 
was gold. The eyes of Narayan are rubies ; rubies form his navel, and his 
and Lacshmi’s breast-ornaments; another ruby is in the Chunk, and another for 
XkiiPadmA in his inferior right hand. In his lower left hand is the Gadha ; the 
upper had perhaps the lotos, but it is broken or worn off : a lotos was probably 

• ’di.stingliishable,in Lacshmi’s hanM, but it is now shapeless. The sacred thread,^ 

’ ^ennaar, is conspicuous, flowing rfrom his left shoulder. In the pedestal are 

three ^oles, one just behind the larger figure, and two in front, as if for inserting 
sopiething, flowers, perhaps, at the adoration of the image. I have other images 
that have ruby eyes and ornaments. , ^ 

, Inlhese three subjects it MU be observed, that Lacshmi, as*Mfe to Na- 

• rAya^a, is out of comparison small, looking mor« like an infant than ,his 

. . cqpsort;,but her name is a;ways put first, the subject being called Lacshmi,, 
■ Narayana? 

Figures 4. and 5. of Plate 1 1. are evidently of Vishnu apd Lacshmi ; but in 
. ’ thJs instance said by the Brahmans to represent them in their inferior Avatara of 

Ballaji and his wife, in which Lacshmi re?Ained her name* The attributes 
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ai?d attitudes are th% same, as have be^n before described of Vushnu and 

Lacshmi * as Kamala.* These images are a littlb larger than the etchings, and 
.of somewhat curious woricmanship ;,the faces, bodies, arms', and feet, bein^of 
dark copper, and the robes, head-dresse§,*‘ pedestals, symbols, and ornarnents, 
either gilt, or of light brass. I was tdld they were made in the Carj^tic ; and I 
have no other so manufactured, nor did I ever see any, Thdy are tolerably well 
executed, bjit rather ckimsily designed. The history of BALt-AJi’s Avatara wjll 
be detailed hereafter. ^ • • • 

Figures 6, and 7. of PlatU U. are another subordinate Avatara of VrsHNd, 
under the name of Wivtoba, ra which he was accompanied by Eacshtvw agai& 
under her own i\ame. *They are in copper, five and, six Inches high, of modern 
clumsy workmanship ; cast, I apprehend, ‘in or near Bombay or Pbtna. ^s,the 
legend of Wittoba will be detaded hereafter, I shall here naticc merely the 
apparent inconsistency of his being crowned with a Linga, the immediate ^m- 
* blem of S^iVA ; the singularity of the attitudes, and the marks on his right breast 
and left foot : all of which will in their places more particularly attract our conr ’ 
sideration. , , 

Plate 12. Fig. 1. is another representation of Ballaji, with his two wives, 
Lacshmi and Satyavama. It is engraved from a pretty subject *in jilver, 
larger than the engraving, that was found in GayalCher, (otherwise Gher gavoil,') 
in Berar, when that fort was taken by the army under General Sir Arthur VVel- 
LESLY. The centre figure has been gilt, but the gold is mostly worn off his 
bracelets are of gold, put on loose after the image was cast. The figures s^de 
backwards out of their sockets on the pedestal, in which they are farther' re- 
tained by the insertion of the back, or glory, containing the hooded serpent, 
Naga, here with but one head, commonly ca'lled in India, froni the PoPtuguese* 
Cobra de Capella, This neat subject is said, formerly, to have belonged tg Ra- 
GOJi Boonsla, and was, I suppose, plundered by a Mahrata on the capture of 
his fort ; arid, at length, finding its way to me, I purchased it, with a couple of 
little silver cups used in Puja, for something moEe than their weight in rupeVs-f 

* As this sheet was going to the press, I noticed in Valentia’s collection a well executtd cast of 
VitHNU and Lacshmi, in their Akatara of Rama and Sita ; indicated hy Hanuman, who is hufeUng the 
<r:fc>ot of Ifis Lord. i ... 

t The pedestal of this subject is not, however, engraved from the silver one that I norchased, but is . 
added from another similar subject, the original having been very unjustifiably taken from me at ihe India 
1k)U 93 by the King's custom-house officers j who, in other respects, also, behaving illegally^nd insolently, 

I made a formal and specific complaint against, to the commissioners of the customs j but, so far from'^ob' 
tainrig redress or restitution, the receipt oi my letter of complaint was not even acknowledged. 
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There are sfx eyelet-holes projecting^ behind^ the. back or glory, I suppose to 
receive^sacred floVers in holy ceremonies. * ^ , 

*ln tl;ie fort of Ragoji Boo^xsla, just»nanied, I ]iavc heard there were 
* found many curious mythological supjects: one was particularly mentioned of 
silver, and ckkscribed as a sort of throne, of great extent, with appropriate niches 
and places for a great many deities, imjle and female, of all sorts and sizes. It 
, Ava^ brought to Puofia as public prize, and the agents, not knowing what to do 
*Avith it, thought of having it coined; but it comjng to the knowledge of his 
Highness, Sri Maxt, t\\^, Peshwa, who is very pious,*^ie expressed a wish to pre-, 
sdrve it^'and he paid its rveight in silver, whi,ch was found*to be equal to about 
twenty, thousand ounces, oi’ 40,000 rupees, worth intrinsically 500('/. sterling. . 

'Ivg ‘ 2. ^of this plate, from having the Chanh and Chakra, may be called 
ViSHNi?: the P(fli patra, and staff or club, called Lahu danda; the bull and Linga, 
indicate Mahadeva, of whom it is an A-valara, under the name of Bhairava. 
It will, as well as Jig. 1. be again adverted to. 

* In PL’ATE 13. VisHXu is represented from a statue, cast under the directions 
of Mi\ ,Wit.KiNs and A brahmans at Benares^ Several others of tlie ele- 

gant’ set of mythological subjects originating from that classical source, will be 
given in tlie- course of 'our work, and duly acknowledged. Siva, the compa- 
nion to»ViSHNu, in PLATE 13. and Brahma in plate 3. are of corresponding^ 
size, ten inches in height, and cast in a style of elegance and accuracy not often 
met with from the mythological founderies of India. Vishxu is here seen with 
his f 4 )ur hands holding his usual attributes, and whirling the Chakra in the mode 
before described. 

His companion in plate 13 Siva, and Crisiina crushing the serpent 
•CALiyA*,*(the la1,ter from a small image in my collection,) will be referred to 

*and described in their places. 

•• 

We cannot better close our general hasty^ account of the Preservino- member 
of the Hindu Triad, than with an animated passage from the conclusion of the 
.Gita Jiovinda, a pastoral mythokigical dramatic poem in Sanscrit, glorifying 
Cri^shx^ as’ViSHNU, by Jaa^aO^va. It will also afford a pleasing infroduction 
•to our^i?ext article, the destroy ing, three-ey'eri, blue-tiliroated, “ disaf)poiuted 
husband of^ Parvati.” The “ all-pervading Deity,” is tho Sun, or Cris^ixa, 
or Heri, or Yishxu : the ‘‘ daughter of the ocean,” Lacshmi, the “sea-born 
goddess of beauty” — Vexus Marina, Avho is also called Ped.jia, or lotos, the, 
, symbol of felnale beauty; in this instance, Radiia, the spouse of CRis?iyA,*is ^ 
identified Avith L.^csinii, of whom she Avas an Aiatara. We shall have frequejit 
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‘ ocoasion hereafter ^to draw information from the elegant pen of Jatadkva, the 
great lyric poet^of as introduced to us by Sir W. ; and alhthe my- 

* • thological allusions in t^e following passage Mjill unfold themselves in th^ course 
of our work. • 

• “ Whatever is delightful in the modes of music; whatever is'ftivinp in me- 
ditations on Vishnu ; whatever is exqiysite in the sweet art of love ; whatever 
is g»acefuJ in the fin# strains of poetry, all that kt the happy and wise l€arn> 
from the songs of Jayadev^, whose soul is united to the foot of J'Iarayana. * 
jMay that Heri be your sijpport, who expanded himself into an infinity of bright 
forj;ps, when, eager to gaze M'ith myriads of eyes oi>the daughter of tli^ ocean, 
he displayed his great character of the^.all-pervasltng Deity, by the multipired 
reflections of his divine person in the numberless gems oi^ the jhqny h^ti^s of 
the king of serpents whom he chose for his couch; that Heri, who, removing 
^ the lucid veil from the bosom of Pedma, and fixing his eyes on the dplicious 
buds that grew on it, diverted her attention, by declaring that when she had 
chosen him as her bridegroom, near the sea of milk, the disappointp^l husband 
of Parvati drank in despair the venom which.dyed his neck azure,”-j-y/f. 

Vol. III. p. 207. Jones’s Works, Vol. X. 

• • 

• • 

, *■ Ckisuna, 'who, by his sectaries, (called, from one of his names, Goculasthj,) *is deemod the same 

• with VisHKu, is here denominated Naratana. 




• In any lengthened description of a Hindu deity, it is almost impossible to 
avioid touching on the character and attributes of another. Of the subject of 
our.jjresent article we have, therefore, been obliged to take some previous 
notice* we ^lialkift like manner be forced to do in this article, of the deities dis- 
cusse^d*in the past; who will also, as well as Siva, be brought forward a hundred 
times ih the course of our descriptive account “ of men and gods, and things.’’ 
Hence, the reader will perceive, the difficulty of so arranging my materials as 
tjo'pfevedt* numberless repetitions, and, perhaps, contradictions : this 1 have 
entfeavoured, as far as I have been able, to avoid; but I fear not with success, 
in a de^ree^ satisfactory t.o my reader — certainly not to myself. 

Siv.A* is generally ranked as the third power or attribute of the Deity : he 
personifies destruction, or rather reproduction-, for the most popular system of ‘ 
Hindu philosophy excludes, while time shall exist, the idea of absolute annihila- 
tion : to destroy is, therefore, but to change, or recreate, or reproduce. And here 
AVe at’once .‘jee how easy it is tb confound the characters and powers of Siva 
and Brahma, and to imagine the deity of destruction to preside also over 
goneratioq. • ’ 

• In the obvious arrangement of the three grand powers of the Eternal One, 
Cf5ation«and Preservation precede De.struction ; and this is the relative phi- 
losophical and mythological rank of the triad, but not always their theological 
or s^cftarial station. For as the. Vaishnavas exalt Vishnu, so the Savvas exalt 
Siva to the place, and describe him Avith the power, bf the Deity, oP'Brahm : 

&s afl things must, at the end of time, suffer destructioij, so the personification 
of that "power must be considered as ultimately paramount, although, anterior 
tQ th*at inconceivable period, th*e preserving member of the Trinity may have 
apparent’predominancy. 

. S:^Vi^ being more immediately Fire, and Vishnu Water, tht philosophical * 
contests for supremacy on the parts of the adlvrents of thesb ’different doc- ’ 
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frines, may remind bne of those contests, something similar, althffugn tending 
to another point, Carried on vx'Europe by the parties at length denominated 
Fulcanists and T^eptuhists. The difference is, that in Europe^^ibe destruction of 
the M^orld by the deluge, and in India its^Vecrehtion after a Kalpa, is the ffoint in ' 
dqntention by their respective Saivus and Vaishnavas ; or, in othe^ t.vords, the 
Fulcanists and Neptunists. . ‘ ' 

§ut we will av'oicj the unprofitable 'discussion of such, topics as far as may 
be, and proceed to notice rapidly the principal* points in the character and, 
attributes of Siva, or Ma^adeva, leaving their illustration to unfokl itself Ju 
the course of the w»rk. ' • • , « 

lie is Time, the Siin ; he is Fire, the destroyer^ tfie* generator. His consoi;t, 
Bhavani, is the symbol of created nature, and in that character nanifid PtRA- 
CRiTi.. As the deity presiding over generation, his typd is the* Liiigti^ the 
origin probably of the Phallic emblem of Egypt and Greece. As the God of 
Justice, which character he shares with Yam a and other deities, he rides'a bull, 
the symbol of divine justice. He holds, as his commonest attribute, a trident, 
called Trisula, in this, and in some other points, resembling our NtpTdnE; 
his consort also has a relationship to water, although Vishnu be generall 3 ’- Vhe 
deity presiding over humidity. His colour, as well as that of his bull, is white ; 

I know not why, unless it refer to the unsullied purity of justice ^lliis hair 
* is of a light or reddish colour. He is sometimes seen with two hands, at others 
W'ith four, eight, or ten, and with five faces, as will appear on reference to the 
plates. He has a third eye in his forehead, pointing up and down : this distinc- 
tion is, 1 think, peculiar to him, and his children and Avataras. As^emble?ns of 
immortality, serpents are a common ornament with many deities ; but IV'Taha- 
DEVA seems most abundantly bedecked with them : bound in his hiyt', rouijd 
his neck, wrists, waist, arms, and legs, as mxII as for rings, snakes are his con-, 
stant attendants. A crescent on his forehead, or in his hair, is comman'in pic- 
tures and images of Mahesa, or Siva. 

In PLATE 13. the beautiful statue of him re^presents his Trisula, or tridtrit, in 
one hand ,5 in another, tile Pasha, a string or .rope, often seen alsa irl,the'hand 
of his (jonsort, Cali, for binding and strangling incorrigible offen^jers \ his^ 

* All Ingenious writer has lately supposed Siva’s white colour to be In contrast the black nfght 
eternity. Paterson, As. \ ol. VIII. But it scarcely seems allowable, to compare o» assimilate, 

^ bring things together by contrast : Hindu mythology is, however, very confused and contradictory, and 
, almost any two things may be mythohgicallj assimilated, * * * 
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other hand«, in the position be’fore described. 'Ifhe third eye in Ins forehead , 
seems'peculiar to him, and his*Avife and offspring: fig. 2. in plate 6. of the 
VaJ'ahavatara, be an exception, and the marjc in the forehead of that figure looks . 
• like dri eye, it is the only one that nhw occurs to me ; but, in the course of our 
Mvork, ottuy, instances may occur, although I do not expect them. 

Serpents, embleiVns of eternity, form his ear-rings, called Naug iundala: his 
p^ndept collar of .human* heads (Mund mala), marks his character, of d^struc- 
1 tion, or Time ; and his frontal crescent points at its most obvious measurement, 
^ the phases of the moon. These ai'e emong,the»^ttributes that generally dis- 
tinguish MaiTadeva. * 

, In* a dormer plate (J5.).this deity has been noticed : he is there (fig. 2. and 

• 4.^ represer:it*ed with’a warlike weapoh, (Gadha, or Parasha,) and an antelope in 
his stij^rior^iaiidS ; the former, as with many other deities, denoting vengeance, 
and almost all of them seem occasionally to act as its ministers; the latter, called 
Mrig% an attribute of the god Chaxdra, the Moon ; called also Sasin, * a 

• name for the antelope, given likewise to Chandra. Siva’s loins are wrapped 
, in & tiger'’s skin, an article that will be frequently seen in the plates of this deity; 

and the river goddess Ganga (the Ganges') beams benignly from his Mugut, 
or headpieqe. • 

Tlvs bountiful goddess Ganga is a heroine frequently alluded to in the my- 
thological and historical legends of the Hindus; and being intimately connectecl 
with the deity now under our consideration, we will in this place proceed to 
notice her in a variety of relations, and at considerable length; bearing, how- 
■ evef, direptly on the points tliat this humble work purposes to discuss. 

The Hindu poets, in their rage for personification, have not of course for- 
«gotten ihose grand natural objetts, Rivers : these prime gifts of beneficent 
<• nature are deiffed. The Ga?iga, Yqmuna, Saraswati, Brahmaputra, Crishna, Cauveri,' 
'a’nd otHbers, enjoy their apotheosis; and there are extant numerous allegorical 
poems descriptive of their birth, loves, See. &c. * 

• ’Sir William Jones, in the^true spirit of a Hindu bard, has addressed a hymn 
to the goddess Ganga, who ^ fabled to be the offspring of Mah’adeva; and 

, he sings her birth, ivanderings, and nuptials, with I3 r4HMa’s son, the. B rahma- 
putra. . , 

' • * » 

• » 

* Some Sanscrit scholars refer the word to a hare or rabbit, which, like the antelope, may be considered 
, an appTopriate.symbol of the Moon, as denoting the apparent celerity of his motion. Of tlri^ hereafter, 

wheh we discuss the Lunar deity, • " * 
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, , “Is that the King of Dread, . 

• * • O 

With^ashy musing face ; ' ' , 

* * Fr3m whose moon-silver’d locks fam’d Ganga spring *• 

. • . . c 

•• 

, The pictures offered for sale in Ind^a aVe generally coloured ; and §iva, the. 
King of Dread, whose characteristic colour is white, is often.painted as if nubbed 
over with ashes, like anchorites or penitents, with a blue throat. The originals 
of plAtes I 7 . 18. 20. are instances of this ; and in t|i(?se pictures we see tfie 
river Ganga^ which in Europ^'we have^been taught to call the Ganges^, falling 
from his head; and sgmetid^es, as in plates 17. 18. slid afterwands issues fror^ 
a cow’s mouth. It is said that high up towards its* source, the river ‘passes 
through a narrow rocky passage, that pil^ims, wh5 visit the sacred cleft, inia- , 
gine resembles a cow's mouth. This spot is hence called Gawmukt^ and* is a 
pilgrimage of great resort. 

The following stanza, from 5/> William Jones's spirited hymn to GA»NbA, 
(JVorkst Vol, XIII.) will introduce and illustrate, in a happier manner than I am ^ 
otherwise master of, some of the engraved subjects of my work, connected with 
the personages now more immediately under disciission. See plate *17. ' , * 


“ Abore the stretch of mortal ken, * . ' , 

On bless’d Cailasa'sW'i}, where every stem ' « 

4 Glow’d with a vegetable gem, 

Mahesa sate, the dread and joy of men } 

While Pakvati, to gain a boon. 

Fix’d on his locks a beamy moon, < 

And hid his frontal eye, in jocund play, . 

With reluctant sweet delay. 

All nature straight was lock’d in dinr eclipse, ^ 

Till Bra, ’/mans pure, with hallow’d lip* • 

And warbled prayers, restored the dayj 

When Ganga from big brow, by heavenly fingers prest, * 

* Sprang radiant, and, descending, grac’d the caverns of the West.” 

. *■ 


In this we see a poetical* and popular notion pf the cause of a sokr '.jelipse, 
(for we must bear in mind, that Siva’s frontal eye is the sun, here eclipsed f>yr 
the interposition of the moon,) and the means of restoring the equilibrium of 
''nature's.elements. 'We see too, that Ganga spfings, like PALL.^s,*from t'ne , 
forehead of Siva, the Jupiter Tonans, and Genitor of the Latins. * 
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'* Jones’s Hyran^ Sabaswati. Works, Vol. XIII. 
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Platd 17. and that of tlfe symbolical marks of thti Hindus, will show the 

sol-lanar.emblem wdiich SivA^bears on his forehead, whed the crescent encircles 

> 

h?s frontal eye. ' It is also borne by some,individuals arid sects oi’Saiva. Ma-^ 
haiJeva’s son, Ganesa, is someti/hes dignified with it, but not, I believe, in 
• any of subjects engraved for this work.* The title of Chandra-sekra», or 
moon- crowned, is griven to Siva when his head is so decorated : a legend, ac- 
^ounjting for this epithot, will be given under Chantjra, or the God Lunus. 
Chandra sekara is the iiame'of Siva’s terrestrial abode. 

/ Ganga, Chandra, and Seshnaoa the j)rhi\^e of serpents, are generally 
•seen ®n SivA’s head as his commonest ornaments ; and poets perpetually advert 
> to him in compound Epithets, allusive to tliose distinguishing attributes.’ 

■ • ^ An ancifent grant of land, dated* about 1018, A. D. engraven on six sheets 

of Joyper,‘*found buried in Salsette, near Bombay, invokes Siva in terms illustra- 
tiye of this. The first stanxa is of course, as will be noticed in its place, 
addfessed to Ganesa, the God of Prudence and Policy, first-born of Siva and’ 

> Parvati. — (See plates 19 . 20 .) 

» , ’ ’ “ O’M-^Victory and Elevation. 

“ l..May He, who in all affairs claims precedence in adoration; may that 
Gan^yaca., averting calamity, preserve you from danger. 

“ 2 . May that Siva constantly preserve you, on whose head shines (Ganga) 
the daughter of Jahnu, f resembling-the-purc-crescent-rising-fiom-the-summit- 
of-^M-wifrw.”— (A compound word of sixteen syllables.) 


*'Bhairava, a reputed son of Mahadeva, is painted with the third eye in the crescent, and Devi 
frequently. See plate 24. Bhairava will be noticed hereafter. 

t Ga&ga is calV^d the daughter of Jahxu from a supposed second birth, through a pious man of that 
name} ; and a fable is given of that incident, enforcing the idea of the extreme potency possessed by that 
descripSon of persons. 

In the Gita, when CRI 5 HN^, describing himself to Arjun, brings the first of all things inio the com- 
parison, he says, Amongst rivers I am Ganga, the daughter of Jahnu.” On this text Wilkins 
ha? a not^e, informing us, that, when the river was first conducted^from its source towards, (he ocean, by 
a,princ<^ whose name was Biiagir atha’ it happened that Jahnu was at his devotions at’the mouth of the 
rwe-r ?>5ais anadi, at a place now called Navabganj. The goddess, (it passing, swept away the utensils 
for his ablutions, which so enraged him, that he drank up her stream ; but, after a while, his anger was ap- 
pRased, and’ he let her escape from an fticision made in his thigh : and from this circumstance of Her second * 
birth, fjie was afterwards called Jahnavi, or the offspring of Jahnu. — Gila, p. 151. 

This story probiblv rclaies to the fact of some great man having attempted to turn a stream or cre^k, 

•' ^in-Avhich he \^as temporarily opposed on the part of the owners or guardians of fands granteJ to temples, 
whose devotions or iiiteiests would have suffered interruptioi and injury by the"iiUeiKled chaniiel. ’ 
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May that Goflt the cause of success, the cause of felicity, Av‘ho keeps, 
placed even by himselV, odi his forehead, a section*ofthemoon-with-cool-beams- 

drawn-in-the-form'of-a-lirre-reseniblieg-that-in-the-infinitely-bright-spike-of*-ia 

fresh-blown- who i*s)-adorned- with;U-grove - of- thick - red - locks -ticd- 
wirti.-the-prince-of-serpents, be always* present, and favourable to * 

Jies. Vol. I. Art. 19. 

Ancjther yoyal grant<of land (^A. Res. Vol. III. Art.'S.) invokes Mahaqeva^ 
immediately after the usual Sri Ganesa Nama, “ acForiltfon to Ganesa, ’ thus : 

“ Adored be the God SAy*i 3 HH, on whom the city of the three worlds rested, 
in the beginning as on*its main pillar; and whose lotty head is adorned with a.^ 
crescent, that kisses it, resembling the point of a wav.in^ Chamara. * « 

It is the Sahas, of course, who place the*^source of the Ganga in'Si va’s hijii, 
■whence she, in graceful flow, • ' ^ 


Sprang radiant. 


And, descending, grac’d the caverns of the West.” 

« 

But the Vahhiavas, unwilling to attribute so great a boon exclu/ively to' 
another deity, assert, that the blessed and blessing river flowed originally out 
of Vaikontha, from the foot of Vishnu, and, descending upon KaiJqso) fell on 

* t 

^ By the way, it has occurred to me, that the name Jahnavi, as applied to the Ganges, might have some 
connection with the m}'stical thread tlrat Brahmans, and Hindus in general ot the three highest tribes, 
wear, flowing loosely flora the shoulders across the body down the right thigh ■, which thread, commonly 
called Zen7iar, is, about Boona and Bombay, frequently named Jahnam. I do not recollect ever having 
inquired of a Pandit why it is so called. I shall in another place take some notice of , this sadred 
thread. 

* S/> William Jones, in a note on this stanza, infornjs us, that the comparison (which I cannot ^ 
think very happy) is taken from the image of an Indian prince, fanned by an ofErer, who stands be- 
hind him, with the tail of a Chatnara, or wild cow, the haiiB of which are exquisitely fine, and of n pale 
yellow tint. * 

In PLATES 18. and 20. Ganesa himself is seen whisking this implement over his father’s head : it is 
seen also in many others of the plates, used to keep flies off great men or from images, or to cause a coolfeig 
motion in thatair. It is an article of yery common utility to men as well as to gods, usually^set jn a silver 
handle : great men have the handles ornamented with gems. At meals, or at visits in the hot j-^eathy, 
the Chazurie, ts it is called in the v^restern paints of India, is constantly used, especially by native gentle- 
men, Hindu or Mahommedan. European gent\evaen, indeed, and ladies frequently, have servants standing 
* behind their chairs or sofas with this elegant implement, to keep off flies, inusquitos, or^oxious insects, 
and to cause some agitation in the air, which in Calcutta is sometimes stagnant to a degree very oppressive 
, on the lungs of some persons. Charwrie, or Chozvry, is an easy corruption of Chamara. Sometimes the 
implement K, made of peacocks’, or other feathers, (plate 18.) and still generally, but perhaps impropefly,^ 
retains its name of Chazvrie } as it does alsojf.vhen made of fine ivory shavings. 
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the head' Siva; m'Iio, when* he received the divine sU-eaai from on hi<>h, 
shook s«ine. drops from his hair^ whic/i are ciriled ’ii/Wa, ai.*d form a great l’a.\e 
far, to file north of Hindustan, called Bindu Sarovara. , • ' * 

• Both’ the Vaishnavas and SatVas vre naturally anxibus to attribute to the 
deity of tjieir exclusive adoration, as welUall power, might, and dominion, th^; 
origin of acts of fav.our and beneficence. Both sects partake of the bountiful 
blessings of the Ganges, anej each is desflous of tracing its source to the head or 

' foot of its own deity. . • ’ * 

, But, although the Vaishnavas so far outnumber l|ie adherents of Siva, it ap- 
p,pars to me that the lattfer god has generally the reputation, of having produced ‘ 
this river.* I have many, pictures — a dozen of more, where it flows from Siva's 
baij, but not one in which it’proceedbsfrom Vishnu’s foot.* 

'flsere a*r» fablas in which it is made to flow from the fingers of Pat.va ri, 
who, on some occasion of “reluctant sweet delay,” put her hands over the eyes 
of Her. amorous lord, which, they being the primary source of light, involved 
the universe in immediate darkness. She instantly removed them, but an m- 
stant with -immortals is an age among men ; and Siva, to avert the calamity of 
such lengthened gloom, placed'a third eye in his forehead. Parvati, perceiv- 
ing the mischief she was causing, removed her hands, and found them moistened 
with the perspiration of Siva’s temples ; and in shaking it off, the Canges flowed 
from her fingers. In this fable it is still the offspring of Siva : others make it , 
arise from water poured by Brahma on the foot of Vishnu : others directly 
from the feet of Brahma. There is, indeed, no end to the legends connected 
with', the origin, progress, and -janctity, of this divine stream. 

The Ganga is also called Dasahara, ox ten removing mediXim^ to remove ten 
sins. Bathing in her waters, on the day named in the following couplet, effaces 
'ten sins, how heinous soever, committed in ten previous births. 

“ On the tenth of Jyaishlha, in I'be bright half of the month; on the day of 
Mangala, son of the earth, w'hen the moon was in Hasta, this daughter of 
Ja^nu burst from the rocks, and flow'ed over the land inhabited by mortals. 

* In th.s instance of Stievagunya, as it is commonly spelled, we»lind a town and fort ,cf '^ome note 
nan-td aftJV this dciiy and his watery offspring. Sivaganga is the way in which it ought, piihaps, to be 

* spelled 5 but, in the southern and western parts of India, Siva generally pronounced Shiva, oi' Sheew a., 

or Seewa. long list of towns might be given, with names derived from Hindu deities. One the 
Malahar coast, co’-|imonly called SuJashyg)iur, is SiJa Sivaglicr. The deity is frequently stj'led Sir . a Siva, 
especially In the Siva purana, or Satpuran, as it is in shortness entitled. Sidasiva is not an uncommon 
name among Hindus in EomLny ; many of the Parl/iu, or writer tribe, are so named ; spelled and called Se- « 
DASEw. Among Mahratas and others we hear of Shadasuykow', for Sida-eeu-rahu. ■* 
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On this lunar day, therefore, she washes off ten sins, and gives a handVed times 
more felicity than dould he attained by myriads of Aswamedhas, or sacrifices of 
a horse. ToLIII. p. 284. • ' 

Another legend staths, that the anniversary of the first day of the 'Stityayug * 
ie sacred, on account of Ganga having thereon flowed from the foo^of Vishnv 
down upon Himalaya, where she was received on the head of Siva, and was after- 
wards led to the oceap by King BhaghIbat’ha. Hence adoration is now paid 
to Ganga, Himalaya,* SANCARAf and his mountain, CaiJasa ; nor must. 
Bhaghirat’ha be neglect^. — p. g81. 

‘ Many writers have described the advantages that* the Hindus fanpy th^y 
derive from drinking the water, a*nd dying on the banks of the Gangd. 'A man, 
supposing himself near death, will desir'e to be carried 'thither,* ,that he ipay 
enjoy such benefit; but cases have occurred, where it proved t}ior« distant *than 
was imagined, and the expectant has been left by his friends to die a lingering 
death, or to be devoured by alligators; some instances of survival and recovery 
are related. A story is common in India of an English gentleman, who, while, 
taking a pleasant sail on the river, saw an old man, whose friends hadg'ivendiim 
the Gangeiic viaticum and left him. Humanity induced the gentleman to 'attempt 
his restoration, and the readiest means were the application of sqme ardent 
spirit to his mouth, after cleansing it of the holy mud left there Jiy his 'friends 
, as his supposed last morsel. His stomach, altogether unused to such a stimulus, 
quickly recovered its tone, and the old man was restored to his senses — but not 
to his relations and friends; for they deemed his reanimation by such a process 
a thing most abominable and detestable, and refused all intercourse with so'con-r 
laminated a being. The unhappy old man, now an outcast from his family and 
tribe, found his life insupportable, and madpjt his invariable rule to resort daily, 
while he lived, to the house of this well-meaning, but mistaken, autlio'r of his* 
resurrection ; whom, in the bitterness of his heart, he cursed as the cause' of Kis 
misery a,nd disgrace, and poured torrents of abuse on his head for his offi- 
cious interference— snatching him from the heaven just opening on him, yo all 

the wre*l'chedness of such.a life. + ' < 

• * + ^ , , 

Those who are not so happy as to live near the holy river, make pilgrim^^-es 

. * «' f * . ‘ 

* Himalaya, meani^ig snoxvy, is the name of a mountain, tlie poetical father of Parvatj the “ otokb- 

twn borh," ihe “ mountain Goddess," Monte Bomina. ^ ‘ " 

t Sancaha seems here to be Siva : of him, something hereafter. ' 

♦ , t This anecdote i,s recently related in one of our reviews : I think the Edinhiirgh, but have not, just 

j BOW, th^ means of, reference. I liave heard the story in India. " ‘ 
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for the purpase of benefiting bV its sjn-expelling^water : if unable to perfornj 
the pilgrimage in person, thertf is con.siclerdl5Ic efiicacy. in* doing it by proxy, 
payhig the expencesljf an idler man ; who, ii^ return, frecju'ently brings his prin- 

* cipal ajar of the precious fluid, td be ased in the time of'death and need. Many 
persons ar^ ^constantly employed in briitging Ganges' water to distant part». 
Templgs of celebrity, however remote — those of Rameswara and Jejury for in- 
stance,^are said to use it daily for the ablution of the idoj; and in every city it 

, may be purchased from^pcrsbns who carry it about in two vases, slung at the 
ends of a»bambo carried across the shouldv^^rs ; these, are carefullv covered, and 
of course preserved with superstitious veneration. * 

, One of the holiest spots of the Ganga is where it joins* the Yamuna (Jumna), 
<i.t^T^lllahabaeJ’ hc\Q\v*DeJiIy, anciently >;alled Indraprestha. The Saraswati is sup- 
posed»t{> jo'tf thgul underground, whenee the junction is called Triveni, or the 
three plaited locks : pilgrims here begin the ceremonies afterwards completed at 
Gaya. • The confluence of rivers is a spot peculiarly dear to Hindus ; and this, more 
jcspeciall^', of the Ganga and Yamuna, is so highly esteemed, that a person dying 
^thefe is tbrtain of immediate moksh, or beatitude, without risk of farther trans- 
mtgration. 

We shall notice in ayother place, that suicide is not only pardonable, but in 

• * <• 

some crises rtteritorious with Hindus. Cutting one’s throat at the above holy 
junction is, in reference to its immediate result, an instance of the latter. < 
Widows, M'ho become Sati, or pure, by burning themselves with the bodies of 
their deceased husbands, which is generally done at the Sangam, or confluence 
of r>vers, perform an act of n>eritorious suicide. And all acts, in themselves 
good,’ are rendered vastly better if done on such a spot. Parasu Ram Bhao, 

^ tjie Mahrata Brahman General, to remove an impurity transmitted to him from a 
.cobler’s wdfe, who had been kissed by a Brahman who dined with another Avho 
cHsied A\yth the Bhao, weighed himself against precious articles at the confluence 
of the rivers Toom and Badra ; and distributing the amount in charity, to Brah- 
mam^nd poor people, again became pure, and fit society for his sanctified fra- 
' ternity :^»many of whom, however, had also derived ynpure taints, circifitously, 
^froTn thh base-tribed damsel ; and the Bhao's whole army were at a critical time 
marchdd to the confluence of the rivers, that \\\G‘Brahmahs might have safe escort* 
'thiriier, anfl b^ bathing, charities, and other sin-eflTacing ceremonies, be restored 
to their»wonted spiritual and corporeal cleanliness.* 

• * This occurted while I was serving in the Bhr,6s army, in 1792, a>id is related i*n a work tha^ I pub- 

• lislied soon after. The army made several marches to the rivers, uncalled in a military point of view, * 
• ^though some military affairs resulted. 
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• Jn PLATE 75. is a mytliological representation of the Tri-ifem, or three 
flatted loch, or ^pys'tical union of the three divune rivers personified, Qaxga, 
Yamuna, and Saraswati. The idea affords scope for poetical exuberance ; 
and I recollect once seeing at 'Poona a ivell modelled group, by an ingenious 
artist, named Ga ngaram, representifig Crishna plaiting the three kicks descend- 
ing from the head of Radha. ^ 

LshalUnow procead to make some extracts of considerable length, in ex{ila- _ 
nation of our present subject, and referring to otRerS flf a mythological nature. • 
“ IswARA in Sanscrit sigfiifiQf Lord, •and in that sense is applied bythe Brad- 
mans to each of their three princjpal deities, or rather to each'of the^forms in 
which they teach the people to adore Brahm, or Jihe Rreat one ; and if it be 
appropriated in common speech to Mahadeva, this proceeds fro'm the ze^l of 
his numerous votaries, who place him above their other two di\’miti^s. Br/Ihma, 
Vishnu, and Mahadeva, say the Turanics, were brothers ; and the Egyptian 
Triad, or Osiris, Horus, and Tvphon, were brought forth by the same j5arent, 
though Horus was believed to have sprung from the mysterious embraces of 
Osiris and Isis before their birth; as the Faishnavas also imagine, that Hau’a,, 
or Mahadeva, sprang mystically from his brother Heki, or Vishnu. In fhe 
Hindu mythology Brahma is represented of a red, VisaNu of a blac<<, or dark 
azure, and Hara of a white, complexion; but in that of Egypt, we find.OsiRis 
« black, Horus white, and Typhon red. The indiscriminate application of the 
title IswARA has occasioned great confusion in the accounts which the Greeks 
have transmitted to us of Egyptian mythology ; for the priests of Egypt were very 
reserved on subjects of religion, and the Grecian travellers had, in genera^ too 
little curiosity to investigate such points with scrupulous exactness. ' Since 
Osiris, however, was painted black, we may.presume that he was VispNU, who 
on many occasions, according to the Puranas, took Egypt under his special pro-« 
tection. Crishna was Vishnu himself, according to the most orthodox opi- 
nions. The title Sri Bhagavat, importing prosperity and dominion, is o-iven 
peculiarly to Crishna, or the black deity; and the black Osiris had als-J the 
titles of SjRius, SEiuius,«and Bacchus. It is related, indeed, that Osiris and 
Bacchus imported from India the worship of two divine bulls; and in ^his pha- 
Vacter he was Mahadeva, wRose followers were pretty numerous in' Egypt: 
for ‘f}EUMAPiON,‘in his explanation of the Hieroglyphics on Heliopklan 
obelisk, calls Horus the Supreme Lord, and the author of Time. Now Iswara', 

« oy Lord, and Cala, or Time, are among the distinguished titles of, Mahadeva; 

« and obelisks, or .pillars, whatever be their shape, are among his emblems.' fn 
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tlie Vrihad-'haima, which appears to gontain many curious legends concerning 
is-expressly said, that Iswara, witfi his consort f^ARVAxr, descended 
from heaven, and chose for his abode the l^nd of Misfa, m Sancha dwlp.'^ We 
must observe, that the Egyptians feai4^1 and abhorred Typhox, or Mahadeva, 
m his chaVaicter of the Destroyer ; and the Hindus also dread him in that character, 
giving him the name of Bhairava,^ or Tremendous. The Egyptian fable of 
hi^ attempting to 'break the mundane egg is applied to jVIiAHADEVA, in the^littlc 

• book Chandi, which is MTiefly extracted from the Marcandeya Puran." (The 
continuation of this ex^tract, from il/r. *Wilf(jrd’j;^ Dissertation on Egypt and 
the iV/7f, fromlhe ancient books of the Hindus, As. Res. Vrd. III. p. 371. will be 
given in a future page, Vheij speaking of Naravaxa. ) 

• JswARA is'said, in the same learned* dissertation, to have descended on earth 
after* a«gre^ d«luge, from which but few escaped, to restore arts and science 
to the race of man that had become ignorant and brutal, and even without a 
regular language: he sent his consort and sister, Vageswari, or the goddess of 

•speech, *to instruct them in arts and language. In this character he is called 
, VaTiiswVra, or Vagisa, which means the lord of speech, commonly pro- 
nounced Bageswar and Bagis : he is also called Siro-deva. To De:vi, in the 
charactei^of Bhageswari, offerings are made of a lower mantle, with a red 
fringe„or border, and an earthen pot, shaped like a coronet. ToBhagiswara 
are presented a vase of spirits, and the blood of a hog poured before his image,* 
restoring the carcase to its owner. Mr. Wilford thinks the similar offerings 
by the Egyptians to Bacchus Osiris identifies the characters. — lb. p. 396. 

■ In the preceding extracts tve may trace farther instances of the coalition of 
mythological personages. Red is the colour given by the Hindus to Brahma ; 

, liy the.. Egyptians, to Typhox, oi'OIahadeva : and both are named Iswara. 

• As changers of forms, by re-creation and dissolution, these two powers are - 
pferpetimlly confounded with each other. Again, to restore speech, arts, and 
science, to the race of man, is evidently the duty of Brahma’s Sadi, Saeas- 

waVi, rather than of Devi, Sacti, and it is said sister also, of Siva. But it is 

• « 

D £vi v^o,*in an Avatara nameil Bhagiswari, mixes her character with that of 
, SAtiASYiATi, goddess of speech, science, harmony, and arrangement. 

Olielisks and pillars, of whatever shape, w^ have just seen, are symbols of 
.M;fHADKV*A : ^as are more especially pyramids, and any thing conical. jNJTaiia- •- 
DEV A is Fire ; the conical or pyramidal shape is the natural form ot fire : hence 
^pphed to its representative, and symbolized, as noticed in other places. In a. 

, tTiangle, apex upwards. c 
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, .Under the article Linga, ^Yom, &c. an humble attempt will be made to illu- 
mine the gloom in* which these mysterious subjects are buried. I\Ieamvhile I 
shall offer an extract, connected A^dth our present subject; from a paper iit jthe 
second volume of the Asiatic Researches^ by Mr. Reubcx Burroavs.* * • • 

• , “ The pyramids of Egypt, as Avell as those lately discovered m^^eiand, (and 
probably too the tower of Babel,) seem to have been intended for nothirfg more 
than, images of Mah^deva.” Mr. Bu*rroav farther thinks it probable, that 
the Sakkara pyramids, described by Norden, and 'one nt Dashoitr, draAvn by I^o> [ 
COCKE ; Cleopatra’s Nee^fe; and the Devil’s Belts, at Boroughbridge-,JnvAy h.»ve 
had the same religious origin. He says, that “ Stonehenge is evidently oije of tee 
temples of Buddha.* The religious ceremonies of , the papists seem', iii many 
parts, a mere servile copy of those of*'the Gosselns and Fakirs. ‘The d-ifte!.ent 
tenets of^o^^;^ and have a great similarity to the tv/o dottj-intfsbf ^Im’itMA 
and Buddha; and, as tht Brahmans were the authois of the Ptolemaic system, 
so the Buddhists appear to have been the inventors of the Fcihlaic, or Cope^/nican, 
as Avell as of the doctrine of attraction. That the Druids of Britain w^re Brah-. 
mans is beyond the least shadow of doubt. ’’f — Page 478. • • • . 

Siva and Jove have been compared hy Sir William Jones, and other.njy- 
thologists; but no Avhere, I believe, is Jove seen combined Avith his, spouse, or 
any female, as Siva is, in pictures and sculptures, with PARVATi,.as Avilfbede- 
• scribed. Jove is, howeA'er, sometimes called mother as Avell as father: the 
folloAving verse might Avarrant such a combination, in the creative eye of % 
painter. — 

“ JupiTBR omnipotens, rerum, reguraque, deumque, , 

Progenitor, genitrixque.” 


^ % 

* I might have said the late Mr Burrow; for this ingenious and learned gentlenoan is, unhappily A"hr 
those who contemplate the development of Hindu science, no more. 

t It is not my intention to offer any comments on these curious speculationi of Mr, Burrojv. 

Other writers hive fancied great smiilarity between the praetKes of the Lrahmam and the Druids M an- 
cient Eurofe ' so great, indeed, as almost to identify them as ♦he same people. HoweveT- extensive Dru- 
tdism may.have 1 een on the continent of Europe, it prevailed on a very confined scale in Britan ; and it 
would be difficidt to prove its existence in any part except on the island of Anglesey, which may'be called * 
the EUfhanta of Britain'. Not, however, that there is any positi*e proof of there having be«n any tenples- 
of celebrity on that holy island, or, perhaps, any temple at all ; for Tacitus notices onlf the destruction oV 
. the Drmdtcalgrerveshy Suetonius Paulinus, after his defeat of the British army in that neighbourhood. 

TiciTU* IS the earliest, if not the only ancient, historian who notices the existence of Dr%ddism in Britain. 

* bcQ Edmlmrgh Bevteuu. Jul/ ib04j p. 3^5, ’ , 
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* « Almighty Jove j father jnd mother^ both * , 

• . Of gods and men,^nd things.” * , ‘ 

• • > ’ * 

,• • Letters on Mythology, p. 140. 

. . ^ * * 

. And, ki^ome of their multifarious characters, most of the principal Hindu 
deities*might be identified with Jove or Jupiter, where, in the poetical gene- 
ration of the world, he is called Sat'urn's child-, that is, the latest 

'production of Time. • . • 

* “ Th^ comparison between Siva and.JovE ruif^arallel in many instances. 
Iq the (;apacity of avenger and destroyer Jove overthrew tjie Titans and giants^ 
whom Ty^*hox, Briareus, &c. led against ‘the God of Olympus, to whoni an 
eagle brought lightning and thunder-bohs during the warfare. In a similar con- 
test,* •b^twCen Si’<^A and the Daityas, or children of Diti, who frequently 
rebelled against heaven, Brahma is said to have presented the god of destruc- 
tion with fiery shafts. As the Olympian Jupiter fixed his court, and held his 
.councils,, on a lofty and brilliant mountain, so the appropriated seat of Maha- 
DEWA, M*bom the Sahas consider as the chief of the deities, is mount Cailasa, 
every splinter of whose rocks is*an inestimable gem. His terrestrial haunts are 
on the sniyvy hills of Hhpalaya, or that branch of them to the east of the Brah- 
maputra^ whi*qh has the name of Chandrasichara, or the mountains of the moon. 
When, after these circumstances, we find Siva with three eyes, whence he is 
named Trilochan ; and know from Pausanias, not only that Triopthahnos was 
an epithet of Zeus, but that a statue of him had been found, so early as the 
takilig of Troy, with a third eye in his forehead, as we see him represented by 
the Hindus ; we must conclude that the identity of the two gods falls little short 
of being demonstrated. 

^ “ In the character of destroyer also, we may look upon this Indian deity as 

corresponding with the Stygian Jove or Pluto, especially since Cali, or Time 
in the feminine gender, is a name of his consort, who will be found to, be Pro- 
SERjyXE. 

“ Tli^re. is yet another attribute of MAHADEVA,,by which he is toi* visibly 
distingmshed in the drawings and temples of Bengal. To destroy, according to 
\.\\Q Ve/antis of India, the Sufis of Persia, and masiy philifeophers of our European 
•schools, is»only to generate and reproduce in another form. 'Hence the gftd o^ 
"destructif^n presides ovtr generation : as a symbol of which, he rides on a white hth. 
Can we doubt that the loves and feasts of Jupiter Genitor, (not forgetting, 
• i\i€.\vhite bt^l of Europa, ) and his extraordinary title of Lapis^ for wifich no 
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satisfactory reason is commonly given, have a Gonnection with the Jndian philo- 
sophy and mytliology ? • 

“ Tlie' Jupiter Mantnus, or Neptune of the Romans, resembles Mahadeva 
in his generative character ; especially asf.the Hindu god is the husbantT Bha- 
f/ANi, whose relation to the xvatersix^ evidently marked by her image being- 
restored to them at the conclusion of the great festival ohDurgotsava* ^ She is 
known also to have attributes exactly s'lmilar to thoxe of Venus Marina, whose 
birth from the sea foam, and splendid rise from the conch in w'hich she had been 
cradled, have afforded so,fnany ch.'jrming subjects to ancient and modern 
'artists. And it is j’ery remarkable, that the Rhemba of Indra's court, muo 
seefns to correspond" with the popular Venus, or gdddess of beauty, v/as pro- 
duced, according to the Indian fabulists/ from the froth of the churned ocean. 
The identity of the Trisula and the Trident, the weapons of SiVA-jand of^NEP- 
TUNE, seems to establish this analogy. And the veneration paid all over India 
to the large huccinum, especially when it can be found with the spiral line and 
mouth turned from left to right, brings instantly to our minds the music of 
Triton.” — Dissertation on the Gods of Greece, Italy, and India. As. Res. Vol. I, 
p. 250. < ^ 

“ To Siva is given three eyes, probably to denote his view of the three divi- 
sions of Time : the past, the present, and the future. A crescent on his fore- 
head pourtrays the measure of time by the phases of the fmoon: a'serpent 
forms a necklace, to denote the measure of time by years: a second necklace, 
formed of human skulls, marks the lapse and revolution of ages, and the ex- 
tinction and succession of the generations of mankind. lie holds a trideni:, to 
show that the thiee great attributes are in him assembled and united : in another 
hand is a kind of rattle, called damaru, shaped like an hour-glass, and I am in- 
clined to think it was really at hrst intended as such, since it agrees with the 
character of the deity; and a ghert is mentioned in the Sastra, as one, of 
the modes of measuring time. |j 

* When we speak of Bhavani, the Sacliot Siva, we shall notice her under her different epithets of 
Cali, Dukga, &c. But I have always supposed Lacshmi to re,semble most the Venus ff/affna-of European 
heathens : here, again, we find the principal goddesses, like their lords, blending their character. 

- t Cali, the consort of Cala-, (Parvaw. and Siva,) lias no crescent, She is the Moon ; also » personi- 
fication of eternity ; and has no typic.al lueasuie of Time. 

t Ihis description answers very well for the subject of plates 14 . and 17. which /ill be particiilarlv 
noticed presently. 

,11 Whether or not, we be disposed to allow that Siva oiiginally held a sand-glass, the double-headed 
hand-drum, called damuru, it must be admitted, is shaped e.xactly like one, and may in many pictures be 
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“ In the hieroglyphic of Maha PraJaya, or grand consummation of all things^ 
when TJme itself shall be no more, he is represented as trodden under foot by 
Ma^^a C^l, or Eternity. — (See plate 10. and page sO.) 

* “ jV^aha Cal, as represented in caverns of EJephanta, had eight ajms. 

In one heniAlds a human figure; in another a sword, or sacrificial axe; in *a 
third he holds a basin of blood, and witji a fourth he rings over it the sacrificial 
belV Two other aiTns are “broken off; with the two rer^aining he is drawing 
•behind him a veil, which* e’xtmguishes the Sun, and involves the whole universe 
in/one uddistinguished ,ruin. One of I'he titles this tremendous deity isi 
BAairaVa^* the terrific ; ^)ut his principal designation is Cal^ Agni Ruijra.” 
— ‘Paterson. As. Res. Vok ,VIII. p. 6l. 

Ha ving lately been in the Elephanta cavern, and when there made some me- 
moranclif, I wdl iif this place extract from them what relates to the subject of the 
preceding passage, Maha Gala; of which a print was first, I believe, given by 
Neibuhr. The compartment containing the group, of which Siva in this cha- 
racter mcfkes the principal figure, is on the right of the entrance, facing a coin- 
paVtmenJ; of like size, containing wha^, in another part of this work, I have 
supposed to be a marriage ceremony. Between the two compartments, but 
advanced i*nt® the body df the cave so as not to be interposed, is a room, twenty- 
two feet square, with a door in each face, and on each side the doors a gigantic 
male figure, in stature sixteen feet, highly ornamented : this room contains a 
monstrous Linga. Premising this, from which, however, 1 make no inferences, 
I proceed to extract from my imtes an account of the compartment containing 
the fig.ure in question. 

“ It is of Siva Vindex, fourteen feet high, but his lower extremities broken 
•off: his attention is, from his attitude, turned to his left: his aspect is terrific, 
indicating the immediate execution of some avenging act; he had eight arms; 
the superior right and left stretched up, and either supporting a cloth or cur- 
tain,^ or pulling it over the terrible event he threatens; the fingers grasp the 
cloth.; the left upstretched arm finely executed ; the right broken at the elbow: 
his next,*riglit hand is broken off at the wrist ; the corresponding left holds a 
'Dell,*in,good preservation, over a cup in the palm of lift next, having H serpent 
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easily mistaken foriit, (see plates 7- and 1*1.) as it probably was by the people in Eurofe, who tbok from 
India the idea and attributes of personified Time, Giving him a sand-glass, w'hoever did it, was a very 
happy thought. . , • 

S*va’s offspring are also called Bhairava. ^ . , 

t These three words are especially descriptive of Siva : they may be rendered Time, Ftre, Fate. 
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twining round near*the elbow. A thir^l right hand grasps a long straight 
sword, uphfted, .peiVetft: the two inferior hantls, right and left, are broken off 
above the elbow; they ,were in holder relief, ^and the left appears to have Sup- 
ported, or to have grasped, the leg of a kneeling figure ; the trunk of which only 
remains, its legs, arms, and head, h'eing broken off: this kneeling figure may 
have been between five and six feet in height ; its back is toAvard the threatener, 
and leaning so in his cKrection as to drop its blood, if spilled*, into the cup before 
noticed. The head of the prijicipal figure has a highly ornamented cap, remind- 
ing one of the mitre-shaped<.aps«worn s*ome years ago by.our grenadiers : * a sk"ll 
and .serpent are amon^ its frontal, ornaments. It ha^ also a pendent necklace, 
and a long chaplet, if I may so call it, composed of human heads, of which only 
two or three are plainly discernible, flowing over the left shoulder to the right 
thigh, where it is broken off; the TLennaar^ or holy thread, anti albroader belt, 
run in nearly a like direction; on all the wrists are bracelets; and above the 
elbows of three of the arms are hazubands. No figures remain in any preserva- 
tion to the right of the principal, or under him. On the left, near the 'supposed 
victim, are two bearded faces expressive of pijty : a compassionate female^ is 
just above them, leaning forward over the victim ; she holds her scarf in her 
hands, and is an elegant person: below tl)e bearded men are two or three 
^females with pitying aspects: the same emotion, intermingled with tdrror, is 
evident in every face of this compartment, whose features can be traced. 

“ Over the subjects just described f is a row of males and females of rather 
diminutive size: in the middle of the row, ne:y’ly over the head of SiVA,jis a 
thing like a mitre, with a crosier cut deep in it, and surmounted with a cross; 
but the limbs of the cross not exactly at right angles : two aged and emaciated 
males are on the right (tlie spectator’s right) of the mitre holding' up their 
hands, betokening pity and pain ; on the other side of the mitre are two similar 
figures : in front of each pair is a prostrate distressed male child, their heads 
near the mitre ; beyond the last mentioned pair, on the spectator’s left, are a 
male and female in great anxiety and distress, holding scarfs in their hands. 

‘‘‘ The subject, supposed to be like a mitre, ’crosier, and cross, appears also 

' * PLATE 81. wlirte the caps worn by the Triad are in tl*e style of that worn by its brethren of 

Elephanta : the latter are in many instances highly ornamented, and so minute, as to sflow every pearl oi 
|;em of the head-dress, ‘ 

f And, from recoircction, I think not so deeply indented into the rock as the ground- work of the, com- 
'partraent, but (somewhat, however, sunly) running along the top like the upper part of the frame of'a 
picture. 


in a .compartment before described,* as containing chafacters in the back^- 
ground*: fancy may, perhaps, hive had some s*harc in making this resemblance ; 
butSt is^really crn’icAis, and I think striking, although’ I believe, hitherto, not 

* remarTced.” * 

• I shair l»e,re close my extract from tht»memoranda made or corrected in the 
cave, observing, th&t I had promised myself the pleasure of accompanying it 
by^ a picture of the subject described, drawn, at the tim^ the memoranda, were 

» written, by a much respected friend, with whom I visited the temple, but it has 
ndt reached me. • *, 

• Before I proceed farther in my notice of this impottant and tremendous 

* % * * * 
t^ity, I will request the'reader to turn back to the beginning of this article, and 

exayiiiie the 'opposite beautiful figurb of liim, plate 14. taken from a bronze 
statud, »equafly beautiful, deposited by me in the museum at the India house. 

^ly Pandit informed me, that this image represents the destruction by Maha- 
DEVA* of the Daitya Tripurasura, so surnamed from his capital city Tripura-. 
•his name was Tarika, and a long account of his ambition and overthrow is 
.given ip* the Sivpurana ; but it is there stated to have been accomplished, not by 
SivA in person, but by his son, Carticeya, t fof whom farther notice will be 
taken .hefea/ter) ; and, ’for the production of this predicted champion, it was 
necessary that Mahadeva should become incarnated, to espouse Parvati; in- 
carnate also, in the person of the beauteous daughter of Hi.machala and Ma- 
mina. As the story embraces many points connected with our work, I will give 
firs^its outline briefly from the Sivpurana, and will afterwards recur descriptively 
to PLATE 14 and its orif>iiKd.* 

This Tarika was excessively ambitious and oppressive, and forced Brahma, 

• I5y his psnances^and austerities, to' irromise him any boon he should demand. 

* Among his austerities he went through the following series, each of the eleven* 

• * 

specific* mortifications enduring one luindred years. — 

1. He stood on one foot, holdi'hg the other and both hands up toward 
heav’en, with his eyes fixed on, the sun; '2. he stood on one great tqe ; 3. be 
took aj* sus'tenance nothing bat water; 4. he lived similarly on aiV; 5. lie re- 

• mained in the water ; 6. he was buried in the qarth, bi^t continued, as under t^ie 

_ las^ inflictjion, in incessant adoration; 7. the same in fire; 8. he stood,on bis , 

. » * 

• The* compartment, here alluded to, is in a distant part of the cave ; but most of its numerous figures 
^are sadly deface^ ; a woman suckling a child is among the most perfect, but was ivrt a principal figuve. * 

* f* As spelled by Sir W. Jo.Nts, Mr. Cocebeoke, Mr. Wilfohd, and other Sanxrti scholars, lii rnv. 
memoranda I find lliv name spelled K'OiTiriiYA and KARxEE^tYv. 



Ijead.witli his feet ujJwards ; Q. he stood o.n one ‘hand ; 10. he hung'b.y his hands 
on a tree ; .1 1. he hung on a tree*\vith his head Vlownwards.* • 

Such merit was ifres’istible ; an^l Istdra, and tlie wholfe Iiost of demi ^ods, 
alarmed, lest their sovereignty should W usurped by the potency of the pe- 
nJujce, resorted to Brahma for consolation ; who, however, said, tlJatJ although 
he could not resist such austerities, he would, after rewarding them by granting 
the b,pon demanded, Revise a method of rendering'it ultimately inolFeBsive;,to 
them. • < • 

The demand by TARiK^was, that'he should be unrivalled in strehgth, a'i?d 
that no hand should slay him but that of a son of Mahadeva. He no\v^becarte 

* 0 * * i * 

so arrogant that iNORAf was^ forced to yield to, him' the white eight-headed 
horse, Oochisrava : f Cuvera f gave up his thousand sea-horsesj also 
except the left ear, which was black : the Rishts f were compeKed^to retign the 
all-yielding cow CAMDENuf— rivers and seas the riches of the deep. The, Sun 
in dread gave no heat ; and the Moon in terror remained always at ful'i : the 
winds blew as he dictated ; and, in short, he usurped the entire manag'ement of 
the universe. ' ‘ 

Nareda had prophesied the marriage whence should arise the destined de- 
liverer of the world ; but Mahadeva was cold, and coulU not be influenced with 
the passion of love. Indra persuaded Cama to lie in ambush, and contrived that 
'Parvati should be seen by Siva Avhile engaged in the amiable and graceful act 
of gathering flowers, wherewith to decorate his emblem, the Linga. Cama, ac- 
companied by his wife, Reti, (afection,) and^ his bosom friend, Vasavta, 
(Spring,) took his aim, and launched an arrow at Mahadeva ; who, enraged at 
the attempt, reduced poor Cama to ashes (some legends say to a mental essence) 
by a beam of fire darted from his central eyk At length, ho\i'ever, by ardent ' 
devotion and austerities, Parvati propitiatod Siva, and the warmed deity con- ' 
sented to espouse his persevering devotee. ’ 

Passing over the detail of preparations,' processions, &c. of the wedding^ in 
which all, the gods, demi gods, &c. attended, w&will proceed to notice, that/for 
some time, ‘there was no issue of the marriage', and the distressed an^ disap- 

ppinted renewed* their la,mentations and complaints. ■ 

, SiYA redoubled,, his caresses; and the Devatas having, at an ,.auspicjous 
moment, deputed Agni, the god of fire, to represent their case,*he arrived in' 

I 

f 

• < 

^ some of these devotee?, practising similar self-inflicted austerities. ' ‘ 

t The mythological beings here ntmed will be duly noticed in their places. 
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the presence of Mahadeva just as. he had risen from ttie arms of Parvati; 
and, ajjsuming the form of a dove, Agni received from Mahaaeva, in a manner 
n(tt*eas\( or necessary to describe minutely,* the germ ^f Carticeya, but, un- • 
’ able to retain it, let it fall into the Ganges. On the banks of which river arose 
a boy, be*ai?tiful as the moon, and bright a*s the sun, who was called Agnibhuva, 
(or son of Agni) ; otherwise Ganga-p^tra, (or son of Ganga) ; also Srimana, 

, ami SxANDA, and* Carticeya, and Sw AwiCARTiCEYiJ; and by inanyother 
* names. It happened that six daughters of as m^iny Rajahs, coming to bathe, 
saw the boy, and each .called him her son ; and, C.Tcring the breast, the child 
alsumefl to himself six mouths, and receivijd nurture from each ; whence he 
caXXeA Cshani matpya, ovtSeshti-malrij/a •, i. e. having six mothers,* But, in 
poiikt of fapp he 'had no mother ; for he proceeded, as just observed, from the 
father 31one, without the intervention of Parvati : and there seems no appa- 
rent reason for the pains taken to bring about a match for the procural of a 
champion, who proceeded, after all, from the male party only. We may farther 
’observe,* that this divine couple seems not to have had their offspring by any 
•ordinary process; for their reputed eldest son, Ganesa, was, by some legends 
that’ will be noticed when that deity makes his appearance, exclusively Par- 
VATi’s, without the inteVposition of .Mahadeva, who afterwards adopted him. 

But* we will quit this tale, observing, that Carticeya, being the predicted 
destroyer of Tripurasuka, a terrible combat in due time ensued between them, 
which, after continuing ten days, ended in the death of the oppressive Daitya\ 
and«the Devatas and the world ,)vere restored to tranquillity and order. 

We now return to the fine statue represented in plate 14. It is of bronze, 
or a similar composition, twenty-four inches high, in a dancing attitude, al- 
•tfiough, ft'oin th« action, and the vindictive dignity of its countenance, some- ^ 
thing 'avenging is evidently in performance: the right foot rests on Tripu- 
rasura, who is prostrate on his belly, his face turned upwards, with a snake 
grasped by both his hands. Siva’s garment falling nearly to the pedestal, it is 
. continued to it by way of a farther support to the figure. It is four-armed, 
the twcw*right are joined at the’ elbow; the fore arms only being distinct,’ the 
'uppfer urm is therefore thicker, in correspondence with anatomical a’ccurac}’*: 

. .one^ight b*nd holds a double-ljeaded hand-drum (damaru), shaped like an "hour- *, 
glass : the otlier is empty, the fingers pointing upwards, in the position called 

. • 

• ft will appear in its place, that other legends give the Pleiades, the banished wiv£S of the hisAis, the , 

’seven bright stars in Ursa major, to Carticeya as wet-nurses. * 


» 



AbaU-hasia, as promising protection ; roynd th*e fore arm of the fempty hand 
a naug, or snake,, five-beaded, is twined. The fcft arms! are separate from the 
• insertion at the shoulder; one, slaniing across the body, be\ids inward from* the 
wrist ; the empty palm is towards the bod^, fingers pointing downwards ‘co the 
right, in the position called Narada-%asta, or inviting solicitation.* The other 
left hand is elevated as high as the shoulder, holding in fhe palm a flame tri- 
forked. IJjider the arna-pit is a round bag, the size of a pistol-ball, retayied by 
a string over the shoulder. My Brahman called tlfis and said that Gusaiiis 

qpmmonly carry under thewrrin^ bag of that sort, containing Bibut,'^ the fine 
ashes, of cow-dung, fflr rubbing on^the neck and arms^ or marking the foreheatl 
withal the ashes being symbolical of Siva, or de^tiucfive Fire. ' , 

The figure has the short breeches calleTl Chtdna, reaching nearlv to the kr>ee, 
and a Caciha, or Cammer-banda, round his loins, one end hanging between bis 
thighs, and another falling gracefully down near the pedestal, hiding a prop to 
the figure. On the four wrists are bracelets of small chain, and abofe the 
elbows bracelets, called bazuband. He has the Jahnuvci, or sacred thread, called,' 
in the secret ceremonies of the Brahmans, Yadnupavita, a term of occult' allukion, 
that my Brahman did not seem willing to make me comprehend ; also necklaces, 
and encircling ornamental chains or strings, as the artist’s fancy djctMted. 

^ The countenance is rather placid, considering the action of the subject as a 
composition : one ipay fancy in it too, a mixture of ferocity and dignity, ex- 
hibiting, however, neither the sentiment of revenge, nor any of the levity 
annexed to a dancing attitude, which the position seems to indicate. A t^ird 
eye is in the forehead, as is common in pictures and images of Mahadeva'; his 
ears are loaded with pendent rings ; in his right ear a snake forms the ornament, 

_ hence called Nag-kundala ; in the lobe of the other a large discus, or. wheel, is , 
inserted, after the fashion of some Malabar tribes, and as Buudha is sometimes* 
seen : his forehead is bound by his hair, but it is not well expressed iif the e'li- 
graving ; and it is gathered above his head in the style called Jetta, having the 
goddess ^axga in front, with two snakes twined round her neck, and hi^/liair 
towering overhead like a’ feather, or five-lea\»ed fan. Over his rIghV ear is a 
crescent,* representing tke god Chandra (Lunus) ; and over his left e*ar a fe- . 
. maledgure with joined palms, as if in the act ^of prayer, probably^CHkNDRi, 

% 

^ * Mr. Wilkins, when examining this statue, noticed this bag as containing /ohon; and in'itfr. Wil- 

fokd’s translation fro.n the Brahmanda Purana, the inhabitants of a certain region are said “ always to 
«■ carry, like Mahade'/a, poison about them.”— Re,. Vol. VIII. p. 369. I do not find a similar tag, in 
any other of my numerous pictures or images of this deity. ' * 



(Lu^a, of Vhom more hereafter,) her leaning posture bf adoration, and tlje 
pointed bent termination of hei* robe, giving her also a £;re'scent-Iike form. 

• l^ooking at the *figure behind, we see tl^e hair falling clown the back in five 

• ringle1:s of unequal length, surmounted by the five-leaved fan, the crescent, and 

the creschnt-formed female ; the Jahhuvif or Ze?inaar, crossing the left shoulcher 
and right hip; the Damaru and Trtsula, or tri-forked flame, in the back hands; 
th,e little bag under the arm ; and the prostrate Daitya. ^ ^ ^ 

• The pedestal of this StJitue does not correspond with its bulk and height; it 

sp'ems indeed unfinished, as well as tho Daitya, a* if it were intended to be 

* ^ # 

iflserted in sorhe firmer base. The figure being solid is very heavy. 

• The image just descVibec[ was brought from Malabar, found, I understand, in 
the, neighbourhood of Cbawghdt, and, together with the subject of plate 27. 
were*gj*ven t*b n>e*by the Hon. Mr. Day can, Governor of Bombay, who kindly 
thug enriched my collection at the heavy expense of his own. The two statues 
(that*just noticed, represented in plats 27. will be described in its place,) are 

•deposited, in Mr.DuNCAN’s name, in the Company’s museum at the India 
•House..' 

I must not forget to notice, that the figure has its left leg broken off at the 
knee, wlrtclj the artist,* who took its portrait for me, has very ably restored : 
this is 4:110 only addition to, or deviation from, the original, which is altogether 
as graceful and elegant as the plate (14.) represents it. • 

As with the Hindus a variety of natural objects are personified, so everything 
lovely or admirable, or at all striking, is consecrated to, or symbolical of, one or 
otheV of their deities ; and leg’ends are not wanting to account for such appli- 
cation. 

• * The <Asoca is a shrub consecrated to Mahadeva: men and w'omen of all 

’ classe.s ought to bathe, on a partic,ular day, in some holy stream, especially the ‘ 

* • • • • 

Brahmaputra, and drink water with buds of the Asoca floating in it : this shrub 

is planted near the temples of Siv.^* and grows abundantly on Ceylon. Sita is 

said,*to have been confined in a grove of it while in captivity by Ravana : other 

relatorjtsay she was confined ii» a place, or house, called Asocvoan. The A^ca is 

' a piant of the 1st order of the 8th class, of leguminoug fructification, land bears 

flowers ofjexquisite beauty. Van Rheede (Hort. Malab. Vol. V. tab. calls 

4t Asjogam. — 3ee As. Res. Vol. III. p. p. 254. 277* * 

The Bil-va, otherwise called Malura, is also sacred to Mahadeva: he alone 

“wcai's a chaplet of its flowers, and they are offered in sacrifice fo no oth^r deity* ; 

• and if a pious Hindu should see any of its flowers fallen on the* ground, he woulcf 



re^nove them revereirtly to a temple of MahaIjeva. The Hindu poets call it 
aSV/^/;«/, the flower oPSei, because It sprung, thej^ say, from the milk of Sfti, the 
goddess of abundance*; who bestowed it on mankind at the ‘request of Iswa*e<a. 
The fruit is warm, cathartic, of delicious j:!lste, ‘and exquisite fragrance, ind of 
valuable aperient and detersive qualities: the mucus of its seed is need as a ce- 
ment. — See Res. Vol. II. p. 3.50. ® 

I am not certain, bq| think the fruit aljoye noticed is that-called by tl\,e Eng- 
lish custard-apple, and by the natives on the wesfvvaVd side of India, Ramphul. 
It grows to the size of our largest peas, but is not so pointed, and the stalk ‘is 
inserted at its base ; is shape it forms a cone, and is, I imagine, Irence sajcred to 
Siva, * as, placed on itS base, it resembles a pyranud- *Its coat is exceedingly 
rough, being divided into lozenges by line! deeply indented) drawn'spirally ri^ght 
and left, and intersecting each other, from the insertion of th‘e «tal\c’to tlib tip. 
This species is called Ramphul, or the fruit of Rama.* Another species is nanped 
Sitaphul, after Sita, spouse of Rama (incarnations of Vishnu and Lacshmi) : 
this fruit is delectably smooth and soft outside, and in shape not so conical as * 
the other. It is fancied to re'semble the mamma of the human female'; ' and'le'- , 
gends are popularly related of the origin and application of these appellations, 
which I shall not explain or detail: it is not always thatnhe popular Rgends of 
Hindu fabulists will iiear expounding to an European reader. 4. 

‘ Siva, like Vishnu, is myrionomous, and one of his titles is the god with a 
thousand names ; they are strung together in a sort of litany, as has been noticed 
iu the preceding article. Siva’s thousand names are given at length in /he 
Padma Parana, and the sixty-ninth chapter of the ^iva Parana is allotted to their ' 
enumeration. 

He is, I know not why, called Ranga, afld Sri Ranga: hence, as I, had oc.^ 
‘casion to notice in a former work, f the city .of Sri Ranga is of course called 
Sri-ranga-patana, altered by Europeans to Seringapatam, or Seringapatnam. Tfiis city 
is the capital of Mahishasur, the name of a demoniac giant, slain by the consort 
of Siva ; sometimes shortened into Mahesur, which differs but little from our pro- 
nunciation of Mysore. The contest between Vicej personified under the »|ime of 
MAHiSHASiUR, and Active Virtue, under that of Durga, will, from the popu- 
^ larity o^the subject,^ claim our particular attention when we discuss^ the cha- 
racter of Durga or Bhavani. Plates 33. 34, 3*5. represent the ftombat. . 

i 

« f 

® * This is the fruit I alluded to when (in p. 25.) describing/^. 4. of platb 6. t ' 

t Nareati^e. 1794. Quarto.— J ohnson. 



SjvA is &lso called Sri Virupacsjia, or the three-eye*d god. This nauie of 

Sri VfRUPACSHA is, however, 'dift’erently translated hy different Sanskrit scho- 

lays*. The earliest lenders it as above; anr^her, “ with a disao-reeable counte- . 
,• ...... * ^ 

* nance a third, “ the auspicious tfe^ty with uneven eyes and as the title is 

Mso giveft IK) an inferior deity, who is ndt fabled to have three eyes, (Niru\) 

I am d’isposed to think the latter interpretations are to be preferred. 

, A poet, in his extravagant praises of a king, gives th^ following Ijyperijolical 

• reason for Mahadeva’s’ fliirU eye, and for the attributes tliat distinguish other 

^fiities. • • , * 

• “ The gods had appre]iensions in the beginning of tinfe that the glory ^of so 
great a monarch would rapidly diffuse one vast blaze over the universe, and leave 
theiji without’ marks of distinction : thence it was. that Purari assumed a third 
eye in •his forehead, Pedmacsha four arms, Atmabhu four faces ; that Cali 
holds in her hands a cimeter, Rama a lotos, and Vani a lyre.” 

In this adulation the poet seemed desirous also to show his learning, as 
•among Hindus a knowledge of the ridiculous legends of their gods is called ; 
Tor*it is’ not common to hear Mahadeva denominated Purari. I recollect 
but tine instance of it, and I cannot immediately call to mind when or where, 
in which ’C^ma, the god of love, is called foe of Purari,* in allusion to his 
attempt of exciting an amorous passion in the bosom of the angry deity, as will 
be noticed again in its place. Nor did I ever elsewhere see Vishnu called Ped- 
macsha, which alludes to his possession of Pedma, a name of Lakshmi, in her 
character of the goddess of beauty, corresponding with our popular Venus. 
Atm’abiiu, a name derived from soul, or spirit, is as seldom applied to Brahma ; 
nor, excepting that the great powers so eternally coalesce, do we at once see 
. the justioe of the application. Hi’s' consort, Saraswati, is often called Vani, 
'and a.lyre, or t^ina, is one of her usual attributes. — See plates 24. 45. 

The’second of Vishnu’s ten grmA Avatar as, or incarnations, was in the form 
of a tortoise, and hence called the Cukmavatara the principal incident in which, 
as rej^resented in plate 49. was churning the ocean with the mountain ^andara, 
the hugi seVpent Sesha serving as a rope to whirl the mountain rohnd withal, 
and Vishnu, in the shape of a tortoise, sustained the v»Tst load. The result was 
fourteen precious articles, called gems, or Chaodaratny, (more classically swelled 
Qhaturdesaratn*.,') and one of the fourteen was poison, which is the only cfne that 

* I have, since the above was written, found him called Purari. In the pth stagza, of the inscrxp^iois 
, quotefl in p. 39, mention is made of “ Iyanta, son to the foe of Vritta, (or Indra^ j” and of “ Shaw- , 
•MUCHA, (or Carticeya,) son to Purari, or Mi.HADEVA.” * 


■we ai present have occasion to introduce Among the Avataras this of Curma 

will be duly noticed. • * ■ \ 

* • €• * «, 

• • *« 

** To soften human ills dread Si^a drank * 

« 

• The poisonous flood that/ stain’d his azure neck.” ^ • . 

• • 

It,migl\t perhaps h^ve been more in character, if the puserving power had 
averted from mankind the calamities incident to the production of this “ poi- 
sonous flood but the legend, which i»very popular, gives the action tio Ma»a- 
DEVA : whence the epithet Nilakantba, or blue-throated^ is a name ©f SivA«- With 
Saivas it is now not ah uncommon name, usually grpntJunced, as is that’ of ti^e 
deity, Nilkant, or Neelkont. W e may hen5e perceive, that Ihe destroying power 
is occasionally employed in acts of preservation, as we somfitkne# sec 
in his Avataras assuming the form and character of the avenging deity. At the 
close of the last article (Vishnu) a poetical reason is given for the azure Vhroat 
of Siva, in the gallant effusion of Crishna, addressed to his delightful. Radha- 

ViswASWARA, an epithet derived I apprehend from Viswa, all, and'IswARA, 
Lord, is the name by which Siva is invoked at a beautiful and famous* temf»Ie 
of that name in Cashi, or Benares ; and it is said in the Bairanas, that “tthe Vedas 
and Sastras all testify that Viswaswaka is the first of Devas, Cashi th^ first of 
Cities, Ganga the first of rivers, and charity the first of virtues.” 

Many other names of Mahadeva will occur in the course of the work, and 
I shall not trouble the reader with a dry catalogue of them. 

•Mahadeva’s vehicle, or Nandi, is a white ^11, on which he is frequently 
seen riding. — (plates 19. 21.) In his temples it is represented, sometimes of 
vast dimensions, couchant, as in plates 83: <34. It is very commonly.met witih, 
in brass, &c. with and without the other sypibols of Siva. 

In Figures 1. and 2. of plate 24. and in others of this work, the hull Will 
mark their references to Mahadeva. Ifis understood to be a personification 
of divine justice, which moves or conveys the,avenging power of the Deity to 
the deserved punishment of mortals. . . • ' 

^ Institutes of Menu, c, 8. v. 16. — “ The divine form of Justice is represented, 
^ as Vri^ha, or a bull ^ and the gods consider him who violates justice as a PrishaJa, 
or one'who slays a bull.” * i ^ 

Nandi is the epithet always given to the vehicle of Siva; and it may,* I think, 

^ buc am, not quite sure, be applied also to the vehicles of other deities. In my 
memoranda I sometimes find it used in speaking of Garuda, the vehicle Of 



Vishnu, arid of the goose or s\Van, Hanasa, the Nandi of BIiahma ; but I bejieyje 

the tenu Nahan would be more'correct. ' . ' 

• • . . ' , 

1* have noticed iti another place, that I^rahma is not seen mounted on his , 

Vahatf^s other deities are on theirs f nor is it commonly given, in pictures or 
sculpture!; him, or to Saraswati, as J distinguishing attribute. Except in 
the Etephanta cave, *I do not recollect ever to have seen Brahma, or his Sacti, 
attended by the swan ; and there it is, in several compa/’tments, se^n very well 
embossed on the calyx bfthfe lotos, on which Brahma is sitting : three or four 
of these animals are there pourtrayed as*if swimming after one another. Fig. 4. 
of PLATE 24. is taken from a little picture that I purchased at Poona : it is a very 
ijidifferently coloured representation of Saraswati, with her Vina, or lyre. She 
is four-handed : one holds her Vina, composed of two gourds ; another a roll of 
papef, perli^s a Veda ; a third the lotos ; and the fourth a cup. Her Vahan, or 
velncle, is milk white, with long red legs and comb ; her Langi, or petticoat, is 
red; Ihe chehar jammah (saddle-cloth, if it may be so called,) is green ; her co- 
•ronet, tlie gourds, and cup, yellow ; the lotos red. But why I particularly 
.rtortce this subject is, that, instead of a swan or goose, which bird is now gene- 
rally understood to be meant by the Sanscrit name Hanasa, she is riding a bird 
which resenjbles that cammonly called in India Bhagala, I suppose from flying 
with it^ head apparently under its wing ; which part in a bird, as well as under 
the arm in the man, is called Bhagal. The Bhagala, sometimes called by th6 
English, Batty bird, from frequenting wet rice fields, is in appearance and habits 
lik^ our heron, and being of a semi-aquatic nature is not an inapt type of 
'BraHma ; who, although he represents earth or matter, partakes also, in some 
little degree, of the aqueous element, in as far as he, by a commonly received 
legend, sprang out of the sea frditi the navel of Vishnu, and floated on the 
aquatic lotos. — (See plates 7- and, 8.) 

The^ classical mode of spelling the Vahan of Brahma, in Sanscrit, is Hanasa'. 
it is commonly pronounced Hansa, or Hans, or rather with a strong nasal, Hahns ; 
sometimes Hahnsy ; and this latter word is precisely the name that ^n Suffolk, 
and pe^ap^ in other parts of England, is commonly given to the ’heron," that 
Saraswati rides on. , . 

I will in this place mention what other animals are appropriated as vehicles , 
to Hindu mythological personages. The swan, eagle, and bull, hav‘e been 
noticecf as appertaining respectively to Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, and seve- 
rally denominated Hanasa, Garuda, and Nandi. Ganesa, eldest son of, Maha- 
• pbva and Parvati, the elephant-headed god »of prudence atid policy, rides a* 



r^t, ^supposed to be & very sagacious aniijial. — (platk 4+. and froVtispi<bce.) 
Carticka, their se’coKd son, the generalissimd of the celestial armies,* is seen 
mounted oh a peacock,* Indra, the powerful regent oP the firman^ent/ the 
Jupiter Pluvius of the Hindus, rides the elephant Iravatx, symbolical of' 
might. — (plate 79 ) Varuna, genius of the waters, bestrides a Ss5 ; as doth 
also Ganga, the prime goddess of rivers. — (plate ?5.)‘ Cawa, the* god of 
Iove,^is carried by a l^iry, or parrot; Agmi, god of fire, by an ardent, ram, — 
(plate 80.) • » 1 

Ihe Sacti or energy of these deities* have the Nandi of their respective lords : 
IIhavani is, howevcv, ofteiier seen on a lion or tiger than od the Hull, the 
Nandi of her spouse.* Avataras of deities ride a, bulf, horse, &c. as will be 
noticed when our several plates, representing them, be describeff. ^ 

VVh have noticed Ganesa and Kartika, or Carticki?, .as Ihe firs't and 
second sons of Mahadeva and Parvati. Plate jq. represents the father .and 
mother, and two sons, mounted on the family Nandi. Mahadeva has an ante- 
lope in one hand, an attribute borne by him in common with Chandr’a, or the’ 
hloon; he sometimes is seen, as in plate 5. with the antelope in‘ Ins. 

hand, and the Moon on his head. In another hand (of plate 19 .) he holds 
the conch, or buccinum, the usual attribute of Vishnv, but borne frequently 
also by Mahadeva. Ga.vga is seen in his hair, (which, however, should not 
liave been black— the engraver by mistake made it so,) and the river issuing 
from her mouth, as she also is in the upper compartment of the plate. 

The uppei half of the plate represents Mahadeva in his character of Ram 
CHA-MUK i, ox five-faced. Brahma formerly h^d five faces, as is elsewhere 
noticed ; and the Saivas gift their deity with all the distinctions of the' other 
powers:, here we see him fiiced like anci^rit Brahma, and Jielow Rrmed ifs < 
‘ VxsHAu. Before him is his wife suckling, a? she is likewise below, their infant ' 
Ganesa.**^ a musician, perhaps Nareda, is playing on the Vina befdre Ma- 
hadeva, and behind him is an attendant fanning him UTth the Chavsrie. 

Of tlm sons of Mahadeva and Parvati, Gamesa and Cartxceya af/? by 
far the mo?t renowned. Tlieir names, and some particulars relating them 
have already been intrcvluced, and they will hereafter be more p^'artifularly • 


TO critical reader must not notice the little anachronism the painter has fallen into bj makinsr'GA- 
kesa a racking infant, while his younger brother, Cartick.., is pretty well grown. I* will here remark' 
tn pas.smg that elephants do not suck their mothers by their trunks, but by the mouth like other quad- 
rupeds an^ a. Ga^s.a IS here seen. Until I s.aw one sucking I had, without consideration perhaps .sup,* 
«poscd hey suced wxih.their trunks. The.milk of an elephant, which I have tasted, is thick and coarse, 
^«u6 not so much so, m comparison ivith cow’s inilk| as one might imagine. 



Tiiad^ known to the reader; and some notice will be tal<en of Bhairava aad 
ViRA J3 iia'dra, two other reputed sons of Mahadeva*; of M'hom representa- 
tion is given in pla*tes 24. 25 and 47* * 

• \4^e will now recur to plate fsv ‘lod conclude what remains to be said 
Ihereon, aifU then describe the rest of th? plates allotted more peculiarly to the 
illustration of this principal subject of^our work. 

. Pl*^te 19- is taken ffom two coloured drawings i<i my possesision.** The 

• upper part exhibits Ma’hadeva Panchamuki, (fi-ve-faced,) ten-handed, seated in 

an expahded red lotos on a tiger’s skiti. \\Jien* his hair is done up in the 
style of this picture he is.called Dhurjati, which word sfgnifies, he ‘iiho ’v^saretli 
his hair hound about his headaii the form of a tiara'\ ; in which style it is also worn 
by those penitents called or Saniyasi, and other adherents of Siv.a ; one of 

whom fe rep*resented in the plate, and has in the original a red mark down his 
forehead. Mah\deva is Avhite in both figures, with dusky yellowish hair ; 
and it may be remarked, that in one he has white or grey beards and musta- 

*chios, ahd in the other his chin and lip are smooth. In the lower picture the 
tsf ream, from Ganga’s mouth, is blue, mixing with the blue water below, on 
wliith the Nandi seems to be walking, I know not if by accident on the part of 
the paint’er or design : Ihe fish and aquatic birds farther seem to denote the 
conne>»ion between this party and water. Parvatx, Gaxesa, Carticeva, the 
musician, and attendant, are of the same copper eolour, Siva’s elothing in 
both figures is blue : Parvati’s sari (the robe that in the most elegant folds 
forms petticoat, cloak, and veil,) is red ; her chuli (short light shift with sleeves 
lialf’way to the elbow) is in one green, the other blue. Cauticeya’s and the 
musician’s clothing is yellow : Ganesa is naked. 

• • Plat* 15. i:^ taken from a fine statue, one of the series before mentioned^ 
cast wilder the directions of Mr. Wilkiks and Pandits at Benares. It is ten 
inches high, five-faced, four-handed ; one hand with the antelope, another ivith 
the T’risula, and two others in the position before described. The skin wrapped 

. rouncl his loins reminds us of that of the Nemean lion, worn by Hercules : the 
earrings* of snakes, frontal cresfent and eye, and the sacred string, are all the 
particulars that, in this plate, I shall direct the.reader’j attention to. * . 

f'i!^ures ^\. and 2. of plate, 16. are back and front vievjs of a neatly cast • 
image in bronze, of the same size, of Mahadeva Paiwhaynuki, called in my de- 

* Where it ii^not otherwise mentioned, the reader wilt please to understand thc'subject adverted ta as 
• btlonging to the author. , • * 

t lliiopadesa . — Page 2f)3. 



sQriptive memoranda* of this subject PANCHA*MUKr ParameswAra, which 
means the five-faced* eternal Lord.* He has ten Rands, eight holding. nearly the 
. same thing* which may be the Cha^k or Chakra, or both : V)rie hand is held up 
empty, and the other has something in it^ buf I know not what. Abo^i^e the 
fivb Muguts is a conical termination, liot well represented in the piate, with a 
round base, offering the same appearance in whichever diriection it be viewed. 
The sacred .thread is n(^t distinguishable in the profusion of. frontal ornaments 
(fmfig. 2.) but is seen flowing down the bare back'ofj^. 1. 

The principal subject of ihis jilate, fig. 3. is from an uncommonly .well cast 
image in bronze, retk’esenting Mahadeva with Parvati on his kneej in the 
same style that \vc have before described Lakshmi J^a^iayan. This is calleji 
Mahadeva Parvati, and she, like Lakshmi, is not of proportionate size' to her 
divine partner. The pendent heads on his collar, (Ru mala 6x Muh'd mai^;) the 
style in which the hair is neatly braided and bound up, with Gakga peeping 
out of it, distinguishes this subject from those similar of the other deity afld his 
beneficent spouse. One of Siva’s left hands holds Parvati to his side, and- 
one of her’s embraces his loins, the other is empty. His superior right hUnd, 
has a sort of battle-axe, called Parasha, the other is empty : a left hand he‘ld 
something, which is broken off where he grasped it ; what is left .may be fan- 
cied the stem of a lotos. . 

* This subject was given to me by a much valued friend, a Poona Brahman ; and 
It may be worthy of remark, that, of the several similar presents made to me by 
my friends of the tribe of Brahman, not one subject is perfect — in some parti- 
cular, sometimes trifling, there is a defect, or fracture. The figure lifts off 
from the pedestal, and just above its insertion there is on each side a loop, or 
eyelet, as if to receive a string to fasten thefimage on to something. .When it , 
' was given to me it had indeed no pedestal ;.at my request my' friend iht Brah-' 
man had the deficiency supplied, getting one cast for it in Bombay. The subje’ct 
is nearly ten inches high, and well proportioned, as may be inferred from the 
plate, wl^ich is not at all neater, or more elegaqt than the original. • * 

The paihting or drawing from which plate. 17- is engraved is, T tRink] the 
most beautiful and highfst finished thing I ever saw. I purchased it at Pgona 
, for fo^ty rupees (five pounds), but for some time the seller demanded a hundred 
(twelve guineas) for it. Although no larger tiian the plate the quantity of 
work must necessarily have occupied a very considerable time, and its excel- 
^ lence ivdicates the exertion of consummate skill. I was desirous af having thp 
picture exactly cihpied, in every respect of colouring, Ac. like the original, bfit. 



I wa§ assured that it could not be done in England ; and*that even an appTOJ^i- 
matioia to its style of finishing, Avhich could be attained ^only. by vgry superior 
ham’ds, jvould require a long period of time, and of cpurse be attended with a ‘ 

• heavy expense. , 

I wiH’artempt to give the reader some idea of its beauties and finishing, but 
to be fully understood it must be seen.^ 

, Mahadeva is ’of deli’cate blue colour, as if rubbe<l over with fine* Avood 

• ashes, Avith faint lines of yelloAV on his arms, breasit, and forehead : his hair is of 
a ’brownish yelloAv, bound very neatly 'round Jiis ‘head, decorated Avith braids 
ifttertAv^ned of black and. gold. Seshnaga, with many mouths convolves se- 
veral times round the crown of his head, his scaly back tinted azure, and his 
bell^ Avhite : his scales and folds are so minute as not to be discerned without 
magnifying glaises. The crescent in Siva’s forehead is of silver leaf The 
snakes in his ears and round his Avrists are of gold,' tinged Avith crimson : his 
rosary, a close and a pendent necklace, Parvati’s wrist and other ornaments, 

'the glories round both their heads, are also of liquid shining gold.* The snake 
•round Jiis neck has a dark brpAvn back, spotted black, and a Avhite belly ; its 
folds and scales surprisingly minute and delicate ; those forming hazubands above 
his elbowS have gold bellies and crimson backs, finished in a similar style. The 
ornament just above the snake on the right arm is composed of a large centraj 
emerald and two small rubies ; and they are exactly represented either by thin 
lamina of those gems, or by coloured glass, or some highly polished substance. 
Pasv ATI’ s hazubands are the same : her pendent crossed chaplet is of large pearls 
embossed, and square emeralds ; and her neck, arms, Avrists, ancles, ears, and 
forehead, are similarly decorated : the ring on his finger is a ruby ; her’s are 

• Aibies ami emerplds : through her veil of floAvered gold net, tbroAvn back off, 
her forehead, her fine black hair is skilfully shoAvn : her Langi is of rich floAvered 
gold brScade: her ChuU is yclloAV, delicately embroidered at the termination of 
its sleeves on her Avell turned arms. The divine pair sit on a tiger’s skin, spread 

. on a’ crimson A’elvet carpet ; and the large pilloAv against Avhich they kan is of 
the san^a ; and both are embroidered in gold Avith floAvers and birds most ’deli- 
cately ; the ends of the pilloAV are of yelloAV velvet Avith a border of green, te?- 
.mippted Av^th gold tassels. The Prabha, or glory, encircling their heacls’are of * 
shining ^gold, ‘and a golden blaze of light is darting through dark clouds above : 

* Artists in /gJ/a have a practice of killing, by certain menstrua, silver and gold, fnaking it pejmaiit htly 
• liquid, and as easy of application nearly by a hair pencil as our water-colours, ^f ’this art be known in ' 
Europe I never saw any successful instances of its application. 



the i;eiTiaincler of the* back-ground is black. The falling collar of^ skulls/ and 
the co\r, througji whose mouth the Ganga flows from Siva's hair, are *€ white. 
But I am making my description tiresome, as the reader has not, as .1 ha<^e, 
the beauties of the original before him ; ajicl the plate, elegant as it is, can con- 
vey but a very inadequate idea of theih. I shall, therefore, farther ^lotice only 
the golden hand and spouted vessel; thj circle near it, which in the picture is 
blue, .of the same tint»as Siva’s skin, and what it Is meailt for I know net. . 
The jet black elephant’s skiq over his loins and thig*hs is not often seen with ‘ 
this deity; but I have met w-lth jnothef picture or two where he is gircled simi- 
larly : the trunk wii^ds round his left leg, bent under him. *Red and blue 
lotoses float on the Ganga, and the flowers behind* the deities are delicately 
tinted. ^ , 

We must not, however, omit to notice the golden goblet in*the left hand of 
Parvati, with which she supplies her spouse with draughts of Amrita, or Am- 
hrosia, the beverage of immortals. In the original Mahadeva looks on Par- 
vati in a more impassioned manner than in the plate; his eyes are ipore shut* 
and languishing; and he leans towards her, and, looks as if already more thjin* 
half into.vicated either with Amrita or with lo\'e : her hands and feet are dyed 
red, in imitation of the custom of maidens when betrothed ; hence poets fancy 
the hand to blush in modest contemplation of the promised favour in bestowing 
It, and they call it the cr'inmn of consent. Parvati’s heavenly hand reveals this 
bashful tint; for “ the reluctant sweet delay,” sung by the eloquent and plain- 
tive JojTEs,* is on her part but of transient duration. But we must proceed to 
other and less attractive topics ; nor attempt to paint or sing in “ what tremen- 
dous strains immortals woo.” 

Plate 18. is from a large coloured picture representing /:he saifle divine ‘ 
pair, attended by others of the immortal host. Mahadeva is represented jja 
his terrestrial paradise, Kailasa, situated on the summit of one of the numerous 
peaks of the wonderful and mystical mountain Meru, Avhich may be called .the 
Olympia^ qf the Hindus. The picture is well done; in a style not usually ipet vkh. • 
I imagine it to have been painted in a very northern country ; Tibet Kashmir 
pprhaps the two femate atten^'ants behind Mahadeva are of browE com- 
, plexmn, and not ip features like the delifteatioqs of southern artisfcs. Alkthc. 
other persons in this picture have the same copper colour except Vishij^u, whd 
is straddling on the shoulders of the green-winged Gakuda in a bright blue 

f « ^ 



skin, 'AMtli a yellow pitamher, hoicking tlfe Chanh, Chakra, and Cadha ; for one 'of ' 
which, however, the Chank, which is conspicuous enough, ijiy artists have un- 
^accduntably substituted a lotos : .they have a*lso transformed the tree Asoca, 
which in the original ov’erspreads, and* distils milky streams on, Mahadeva,^ 
into a piantain tree, of whose long broad leaves our engraving exhibits a very 
good representation. • 

, Mahadeva has a hlue ifiroat, hence named NilakanAa, and, in the pi^si- 
tion before described, leans on his Saniyasi's crooked. staff with half-closed eyes, 
musing and listening to the divine minstrelsy of bhes^ix Gatui^arvas, playing and . 
singing befpre him. They are also called Apsanasa, and Devan^am. The names 
ofthreepf these celestjal choristers I find marked on the margin of the picture ; 
viz. JiHEMBA, UavAsr, and Tilutamma : the first and last of whom, and per- 
haps the ’other also, are celebrated for their beauty in the amatory eflfusiorrs of 
the Hindu poets ; the first is, indeed, a name of their popular Venus. The band 
is composed of a tambarine (tamma)‘, cymbals, or castanets, (tal,) not visible, 
bein" behind the person of the tamma player ; a vina, or lute ; and a saranga, 
played with a bow like a violin. , The other two females hold a fan of feathers, 
(pank'ha,) and a chavor'ie of peacock’s feathers, similar to that borne by one of 
the female attendants before noticed, behind Mahadeva. 

The saranga that the damsel is tuning is an instrument of great compass and 
sweetness in skilful hands ; it has sometimes more than one metallic string : the 
vina is also a sweet soft instrument, sometimes composed of a gourd, sometime" 
of tvio, one at each end. I have listened with great pleasure to one at Poona 
belonging to the band of a frieiid, a celebrated and respectable lady, of very 
extraordinary dimensions and powers: this gourd was of unrivalled magnitude, 
sa^e one in the orchestra of his Highness Asuf ud Dowla, Navab Hazir of Oude, 
and was valued at ten thousand rupees, (1250/.). 

*VVith ^ due degree of shame and self-aba.sement I confess it, but I have been 
more affected with delicious serrsation3, resulting from the simple melody of a 
Vina, 6r a Saranga, delicately acco^npanied, than I can bring myself to fee] from 
the elaborjate 'concord of sweet sosnds elicited from an Italian orchestra! with its 
complicated fashionable vocal accompaniments. With Indian music the auditor 
is never in the smallest degree surprised ; it has nothing brilliant or wonder- 
ful ; he knows *not why, but he’ feels enraptured; his heart is filled, and his 
eyes are 'suffused. Now, with the astonishing intricacies of Italian or fashion- 
able ipusic, oae (I speak of an unsophisticated Goth) is apt to’be all wcyider’ 
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ami amazement, to the exclusion of other ^nd better, and more delectable 
emotions. ‘ ^ • 

I have had opportcnities of listening also, to the music of Malaya and China. 

, jNIost of their wind instruments, like those of hither India and Persia, are indeed 
barbarous; but in favour of those of the Malays and Chinese there^are some ex- 

I ♦ 

ceptions — one or two of their wind instruments are very soft and harmonious. 
MSlay mtisic is, indA;d, proverbially sweet ; so is the language. Howdiappens, 
it, that the promontory oC Malaya in the Indian ocean, like that of Italy in the' 
Mediterranean, is dJstinguished by its fine climate, soft language, sw‘eet music, 
aikd treacherous inhabitants? . , •< i , 

13ut, begging the reader’s pardon for this dignsssion, we will finish our notice 
of PLATE 18 . Vishnu has been noticed bestriding the shoulders ^of his l^aban, 
Garuda; Brahma, four-handed, holding a book, is near fiitn ; l)oth <n yellow 
dresses. Behind Siva are his sons, Ganesa and Carticeya, the former*duti- 
fully whisking a Chamara over his parent; the latter, six-headed, with* joined 
palms, reverently attending him : both sons in a yellow dress, with bfoad scarfs 
(Dupaty) throwm over their shoulders ; one rei^, the other green. Tw 9 bearded 
Brahmans are seen behind Ganesa ; one bearing, perhaps by way of pena'nce, a 
jagged staff, on which a heavy chain is sometimes Suspended, and* seen in the 
hands of pious pilgrims of the present day ; or it may be the finger-beard of a 
lyre m-the hands of Nareda. Mahadeva’s hair, frontal marks, snake-orna- 
ments, Trisula, &c. are as before described ; and Ganga, falling from his hair, 
issues through the cow’s mouth (Gaomuki), expanding to a river, in jvhich * 
stands Nandi keswara ready caparisoned with 'housings of crimson and fellow, 
and golden bells and cords round his neck. 

Parvati, as well as her Lord, have' ^reen glories encircling their heads, • 
radiated with gold ; and Sorya (the Sun.) is seen just rising*' with his gorgeous 
face over the eastern summit of Meru to add fresh splendour to this cbngress of 
divinities. Parvati seems seated on an elephant’s skin, and is presenting to 
her (houghtful spouse a golden goblet of. ambrosia (Amrita). She Is" very 
bandsorfie, and elegantly attired ; her long Wack tresses flow luxuriantly down 
her back, and are se^ through the fine texture of her drapery. Some .strag- 
glyig lovely curb play, in the original, over her shoulders, that would'not have 
been overlooked by the keen and ardent ey"e of a tropical p«eCthoucrl\ they ' 
have escaped the cold hand of our hyperborean artists. ' 

The uppef part of plate 20. is the same subject described, in I 7 . and 18 
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with some differences and varietres. It js engraved from a jfretty coloured p;c- , 
ture that came into my hands at 'Poona. MahaLeva is blue, or ashen coloured, 
and. in the original is leaning his head on h^ right shonlcTer, with half-closed 
•eyes, languishing on his lovely partiler, who returns his amorous looks in a 
pesture of* attentive adoration: this is not so well represented in the plate.* 
Mahad*eva has his nsual attributes, Ganga, Naug, &c. but his hair is dusky 
brown, not black, as in the plate : his *Trisula stands on^the palisading near 
Jiim, with something hanging on it; that in the original is not merely che- 
quered, but has writing or figures, perhaps like that .with Brahma in plate 4. 
a §ort of magiq square, or ahracadahra. The crooked sticky lying before him 
sometim'es ’serves to res4 his arm on, as seen with animals carved on it ’in 

PLATE i8. • * • 

C/A»r|;sA,*4hei}’ eldest son, fans his father with a white Chamara in a gold 
handle: he holds also a lustral vessel, and an instrument like the end of a boat- 
hook used by elephant-drivers for guiding and urging the animal ; it is called 
4nkasa\ a. third hand holds a gilt basin full of batasa, little cakes of refined 
sugar, with which he is in pictures often seen feeding himself--elephants are 
partic.ulaVly fond of sugar-cane, ifnd all saccharine compounds. Ganesa is very 
fat and clumsy; his ears, head, and trunk, of a blood-red colour; his other 
parts fair, like his mother: his Pitamher, as well as Siva’s, yellow ; by the rvay, 
unless that part of dress be yellow, it is not, I believe, properly so called. The i 
rat, Ganesa’s Vahan or vehicle, (as seen in the Frontispiece,) is near him, of 
very small dimensions, M'ith red housings girt and bound on by white bands. 
Sjva'j Nafidi, the white bull, is behind Ganesa, M’ith green, red, and gold, trap- 
pings asid ornaments ; and Bhavani’s (i. e. Parvati’s) Fahan, the tiger, called 
Veaghra, stands behind her: and in, .the ne^t plate (21.) they are sev’erally 
mounted. * • 

..In Ihe picture are three or four well tinted plantain and mango trees, not 
preserved in the etching; one overspreads Mauadeva, and purplish streams 
are ^^stilling from its leaves. The glory round the heads of Mauadeva and 
PARVATi^re dark green; that of Ganesa black,, like the back-ground,^ a.kl ter- 
minated^Tis are the others, with a golden periphery. 

The lower part of plate 20. will be hereafte.’ described ; it has been noticed > 
in a former fia^e. « ’ ’ 

* Plat^ 21. is taken from two coloured pictures, the lorver representing 
Mahadeva and Parvati on their respective Vahans or vehicles. As the Sacti , 



% ox, energy of Siva, *she would, indeed, Jie appVopriately mountecf on his^white 
bull. On the, tiger she is, more strictly spealling, in the character of'DuBGA, 
under M'liich she wfll hereafter Us more fully described. • Being eight-haMded 
she is called Devi ashtaluja-. on the tig^, D’evi Vyagiira-yahi : excdpt two' 
‘snakes in her hands, neither deity holds any thing. « • 

The upper part of plate 21. represents Siva starting from his ‘symbol, 
tho^Lingq, to execu^ an immediate act of vengeance on. s. Daitya, or impious 
monster, who had presumed to offer it an indighity.' The Linga and pedestal” 
are of a dark blue or slat# colour, and in the original Siva is issuing from- its 
top', but the artist, \who made the drawing for the engraver, not understanding 
the subject, sIiows’Siva’s left feg behind the Linga '.* \t is, howevdr, 'of little 
consequence. His hair in this, and the lower picture, is a'lso improperly 
made black; in the original it is, as usual, of a brownish pe(J hiJe': tlje‘god is 
Avhite. All the other persons in both compartments are of the same copper 
colour. , * 

In PLATE 22. a pious female is represented propitiating Mahade.va in his 
generative character, indicated by the Linga, inserted in its appropr'iate recep- 
tacle, the Argha, or Toni, mysterious types of nature that must, in a future.page", 
come particularly into discus.sion. The devout female may be imagmed as in- 
voking the deities, typified by their symbols, for the blessing of fruitfulness, its 
reverse being deprecated by both sexes as the most afflicting visitation of divine 
displeasure. We shall show hereafter that certain ceremonies, called Sradha, to- 
be performed by the offspring of defunct parents, are essential to the repose of 
a departed soul. , * * 

Ihe picture from which plate 22. is engraved is very delicately executed ; 
the female is younger, handsomer, and moiie feminine, than in the plate, and is 
very elegantly dressed and decorated. She is performing tbd ceremony called* 
Lmga piija-, and I shall describe the implements seen in the plate, and sqm'e other 
points connected with the subject; pre/nising that the terms I use may not 
perhaps, be in the classical Sanskrit, as I learned them from a Poona Br^hmayi, 
who, Sltliough a good scholar, may have ans'wered my inquiries ]n a. mote po^ 
pillar language. Some of the terms, indeed, ‘are current in spoken Jfalects of 
India, out may possibly be of Sanskrit origin. < • ' 

The domestic temple, in which the symbol is placed, is called^ as temples 
generally are, De:,al, or Level, from Leva, a cteity, and havela, a house ; literalfy 
? house of God.^ The English and other people call it Pagoda, a word unknown iu 


India beyond the reach of European colloquial instructiocn The dome of the 
tempfe«is white, its lines gold,* and it is surmounted by a gold spire, cafled 
Se}jru : when temples, or other things, have a conical or pine apple-shaped ter- 

• minatfon, such ornament is called Kcdasa. The exterioi*of the temple is white, 
ks interior (gah'hara) ash- coloured, like it^ patron deity. The Linga and Arghq 
are of black stone, with gilt edges : the linga (the upright conical stone), which 
lias mystical orangq-colour^d lines tracdd on it, is crowned with encircled folds 

' of Bilva flowers ; and a chaplot of three strings of them, nliite, with.y^llow buds 
at. regulaj' distances, hangs pendent from, the top cff the Linga, falling towards 
tjje terminatio/i or spout of tiie Argha. In a 'former pa_^ (55.) it is noticed, ’ 
that tht; Bil’ua is a shrubic6nsecrated to MahAdeva, who alone wears a chaplet 
of its flowers, .which are offered in sacmficeto no other deity. The other shrub 
merftio^ed h» the iiame page, the Asoca, is in the picture overshading the DevaJ, 
and being prettily coloured forms a good back-ground, in which some beautiful 
flowe»s behind the suppliant is a delicate finish. 

. Five lighted lamps (panchariy ) are used \n puja to Siva, as seen in the plate j 
sqmetimcs one lamp, with five wicks, (plate 85. _fg. 2.) : the lamp with a 
*liEmdle to it is called duparti; of this description I have several in brass; some 
also bornj by women, elephants, &c. in a style not inelegant. The spouted 
vessel (Jari)' holds lustral water; a cup beside it (dipa) is for ghee, (clarified 
butter,*) for feeding the lamps ; the other cup for water, with which to sprinkle ^ 
the flowers and Linga, is called novady. The bell (ganCha), beyond the four 
lighted lamps, is essential in holy ceremonies, and is rung at certain times to 
.scafg away evil spirits, which was probably the origin of their adoption in the 
west. • Bells are much used in and about Hindu temples, but were rejected by 
Mahommedans by order of their projrhet, who deemed them relics of superstition. 

• These us^d by tke Hindus differ in make according to the deity in whose honour 

pzga is p^erformed : I have several with Hanuman on the handle, denoting it to 
be peculiarly proper for the sect of who exclusively adore Visiixu, or his 

L-scshmi, separately or conjointly, in iho Avatara of Rama Chandra and 

• SiTA. I^ig. 2. of plate g 2. repi’esents such a bell ; and Jig. 3. of the sacie plate 
is a beU'with its handle compose’d of two images, back to back, of Haxum’an 
and Garuda, reminding us a little of Janus bifrons. But those Indian' dolhtd., 
.heroes do #iot correspond in ejiaracter with the Ganesa of the Romish Pan- 
theon ^ to wfiom an article must be duly allotted. 

Of plate 22. there yet remains the pious damsel to be described. She sits 
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on an embroidered earpet, called asana-. her right hand is in a bag'of gold bro- 
cade, (kamkhab) ; the jjag is called gumuki ; and her hand is supposed to^ hold a 
rosary of l-oun(f beafk, (mah,) containing in number i08, exclusive of connect- 
ing beads, differentlj'^ Aaped : her attention i5 abstractedly fixed on the’-deity, 
assisted by the rosary, in the mode noticed in a former page. *H^r langi is 
yelloM^ (pitamher) : a very fine sprigged muslin robe, edged with gold, Vhrown 
over her person, reveals all its attractive points 2 Ln 6 . contour.; the robe is called 
upervastra, through wliich her ehuli, otherwise called tanchoki, with its worked 
flowered border, and bazubqjid and otljer ornaments, are seen. The ornameEts 
•she wears are thus Renominated: earrings of gold, and pearls, ^and esneraldtS, 
composed of three parts : the uppfer bogri ; the centre' btili ; the \o\ver'karnphula: 
the long depending pearl necklace, har^ ©r duleri ; the shorter with rubies inter- 
mixed, garsuJi ; the broad round necklace is of flowers : ab»vp the* clbpw hira, 
otherwise tulbandi ; and the band that terminates the sleeve of the chuli, tayit : on 
her wrists cburi^ or tancana : on the fingers angli, in common language ; in Ingtier, 
niudnekara’. the ancle-ornament of gold and pearls, 'uanki-nipuri i her forehead, 
has three lines drawn with saffron, which are called kunka, with a central m?.rk, 
techly : on her throat are seven similar lines, called mangal-sutri. She is of a .deli- 
cate copper colour, and her fine black hair is finished ip an exceedingly minute 
and beautiful style. The sole of her foot and her finger-nails are* tinged with 
, red. 

It is not intended to describe with such painful minuteness the originals of 
many more of our engravings ; some few of early occurrence it was deemed 
best to explain particularly, that, when occasion, may require, reference c^h be. 
made direct to an already printed page. 

Being about to close the account of the three personified powers of the 
Almighty, the reader is referred to plati; 23. where, in the upper’compart- 
ment, they are represented together, with their Sactis beside them. F^g- •!. 
Vishnu and Lacshmi ; 2. Mahadeva and Parvati ; .3. Brahma and* Saras- 
WATi. Having already explained, perhaps too minutely, the attiibutes, ^c. 
6eveia% exhibited by these deities, I shall heve tax my reader’s patifiice but 
trifiingly. The plate is engraved from pictures: Vishnu holds t\\^*Chakra, 
And a lotos flower, Peima, and is of a dark blue colour. Siva is, as usual, 
white, holding Vi.shnu’s emblem, the Chank, an(l his oivn, the antelape, called,, 
in his hands, Mrigu. Brahma, a Veda in two of his hands: he'and t^ie three' 

. ladies are copper-coloured. Siva's necklace is of skulls, the others of flowers. 
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• • • ’ > 
• • • 

&c. %The trio are seated on a tiger’s skin : Vishnu and Brahma have the lotos'* ' 

by way of fcarpet : Sjva has not. • . 

•the •lower part 'of plate 23. represents an Avata^a of Mahadeva and 
Parvati, in the characters of Kanparhahu and Malsara, under Avhich 
names ^they' are much respected and Avofshipped in the southern and Avesteni 
parts of India. But Ave shall hereafte^r introduce this Avatara in a separate 
. ariicle^ and postpoile till then its farther consideration. # , , 




NARA-YAN A. 


• « 


‘With the early investigators *of Hindu mythology ihe character (M^Narat- 
ANA must have been the source of considerable embarrassment 5 nor is it yet 
entirely cleared from contradiction and obscurity : the lattsr^ perhaps, neces- 
sarily attendant on a subject so little within the scope of research, and on which 
contradictory information will be given according to the religious opinions or 
sect of the informant. 

If inquiry be made of a Vaishnava, or one of the exclusive adorere jof 
Vishnu, he will not fail of exalting the objett of his own adoratiofl tq the 
throne of the One only Almighty Being; and with th^t view will calj him Na- 
RAYANA, although in fact such name is not strictly applicable to that Being, 

, but to his Spirit, if such a personification can be conceived. The Goculast'has, a 
branch of the Vaishnavas, will similarly exalt Crishna, the exclusive object of 
their adoration ; and in other passages Ave are scarcely able to distinguish the 
persons of Narayana and Brahma. It is oply, therefore, from their, OAvn 
books that, in this instance particularly, any authentic information can be ob- 
tained of the Hindu doctrines; and even tljen, Ave must keep in mind the pro- 
bable sectarial bias of both compiler and commentator. Without the valuabfe * 
matter in the Asiatic Researches, and other works of recent date, drawri fratn 
books of sacred authority, I should have found myself greatly at a loss in 
attempting an account of the character under our notice : my own vepbal 
inquiries were always attended Avith perplexfty and contradiction, ajid their 
results consequently unsatisfactory. * * •, 

. Str William JoNE# has addressed a hymn to this deity ; * and in thc-afgu- 
ment prefixed says, “ that a complete intro4uction to it Avould.be no less, 
than a full comment on the Vedas and Puranas of the Hindus, tiie reqiains of 
. Egyptian and- Persian theology, and the tenets of the Ionic and Italic schools : but 
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• » 

« » 

this is jiot the* place for so vast a* disquisition. It will be sufficient here to so-' 

tice, thap the inextricable difficulties attending the vulgaf notion 0/ material suh~ 

stance}, concerning wlrtch » 

’ • • * • * 

^ ^ ^ “ We know this only, that nojhing know,” . 

• 

induced many of the wisest among the a'jcients, and some of the most intelli- 
gent among the moderns, to believe that the whole creation was /athei* an 
Energy than a -work, by which the infinite Being, who is present at all times in 
all places, exhibits to the minds of his creatures a’ set of perceptions like a • 
worfderfu/ jjictufe, or piece of music, always, varied, yet always uniform so 
that all bodies and their qualities exist, indeed, to every wise and useful pur- 
pose, Jjut exi^t only as tliey are perceived : a theory no less pious than sub- 
lime, and* as diffetent from any principle of atheism as the brightest sunshine 
. differs from the blackest night. This illusive operation of the Deity the Hindu 
philosophers call Maya, or Deception. 

’ In the first stanza of the hymn are represented the sublimest attributes of 
the ^uprejne Being, and the thr.ee forms in which they most clearly appear to 
us — Power, Wisdom, and Goodness', or, in the language of Orpheus and his dis- 
ciples, Love' The second’stanza comprises the Indian and Egyptian doctrines of 
the Divitle Essence, and archetypal ideas. The third and fourth are taken 
from the Institutes of Menu, and tlie eighteenth Parana, entitled Sri Bhagavat. 
From Brahme, or the Great Being, in the neuter gender, is formed Brahma, in 
the masculine ; and the second word is appropriated to the creative power of the 
Divinity.. 

The Spirit of God, called Narayana, or moving on the water, has a multi- 
’phcity of either epithets in Sanscrit ; the principal of which are introduced 
expressly, or by allusion, in the fifth stanza of the hymn. The sixth ascribes 
the perception of secondary qualities by our senses to the immediate influence of 
Maya j and the seventh imputes to her operations the primary qualities of exten- 
liou and solidity. • » 

. “ Hail, lelf-existent, in celestial speech, « » 

NaraYan ; fnjni thy wat’ry cradle nam’d.— ^ 

•' '* Or Vesamaiy J . 

> Or high Peitambm.” 

Hymn, v. #. . ' 


« • 


• ^ 
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' 'Ins. of Menu, c. 1. v. 10. — “The .waters are called * because they 

were the^first prod’uction of Nara, or the Spirit of God ; and since they were 
his first ayana, or placf of motioK, he is thence named Narayana, or raaving 
on the waters.” , 

It is commonly understood, in*the pictures where Brahma ss "seen seated 
on a lotos issuing from the navel of a figure recumbent on a. vast many-headed 
serpent, that such figure is Vishnu; but he ought, perhaps, as hath been be- 
fore stated' to be rather considered as Narayana', or Vishnu under that 
name, given him by the P'aish^iavas.—^tt plate 7. and the description of it 
in page 26. ^ ^ ^ ‘ * 

Images of IMahadeva Parvati are seen so piucfi in form and posture like 
those of Lakshmi Narayan, as not to be known one fi’om the other but from 
their distinguishing attributes. Plates 16. and 26. cofitain *'the former of 
these subjects. A fine figure of it is also given with Sir Charles Malet's in- 
teresting description of the caves at Ellora* in the sixth volume of tlft Asiatic 
Researches. She is sitting in a graceful attitude in the lap of Mahadeva ; he 
has one of his four hands on her breast, and another similarly placed ‘on an 
attendant female: in this instance, were it not for the peculiar style in M^iich 
Mahadeva’s hair is bound up, the subject might be mistaken for Lakshmi Na- 
rayan. Parvati is, however, of a size proportional to Mahadeva., 

Lakshmi, as well as Chavani, is considered as the queen of beauty ; and, 
indeed, like other deities, their characters will be found to melt into each other. 
Being commonly seen with a Kamal, or lotos, the emblem of female beaqty, in* 
her hand, she is called Kamala : the word is by some — by Sir W. Jon'es, in- 
deed, in his earlier lucubrations on Hindu mythology, spelled Kernel In his 
profound and spirited hymn to Naraya^'a, which every inquirer into its sab-- 
ject would do well to consult with attention, that deity, a personification of the 
Spirit of Brahme, as “he heavenly pensive on the lotos lay,” -i said to Brahma, 
“ Go; bid all worlds exist !” and the lotos is thus apostrophized. — 

* It is impossible to read the interesting account of the excavations near Ellora, zpid W see the 
sketches that ha\e been made from them, &c, especially JMr . Daniels unequalled prints, without la- 
menting* that a much greater' number ol^ accurate drawings have not been taken. Ellora 2 ^x\AEhfha-nta, 
even in their present state, aie inexhaustible sources for mythological research : the materials they ofler 
are, a^, well as being indubitably the most ancient, of the most authentic kind} and.faitliful copies should 
be made while within our reach, and before the hand of time or sacrilege be laid yet heavir.’ on them, 
t As represented, perhaps, in plate 20. 
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" Hail, primal blossom ! liail, empyreal getn ! * ^ 

Kernel, or Pedma\ or whate’er high ilaitie ^ * 

IJelight thee ; say, what four-formed Godhead c^me, * • 

With graceful stole, and beamy diadem, • 

Forth from thy verdant stjm ? — 

Full-gifted Brahma.” * V, 4.~(See plate /.) * 

But Brahma himself is sometimes eonsitlered as Narayaxa. Mr. Cole- 

« • 

'broke/ in his most valuable Essay on the Vedas, {As. Ris. Vol. V{II.) adverts 
to the 30^h and 31st chapters of the VVlnte Tajusb’ (Tajur Veda,) as “ relating 
tOjthe Piirushan^ed' ha, a type of the allegorical immolation of Karayaxa,, or o5 
BrahmA ill that character;’' — P. 378; note. “And in a note in the next p^age, 
alluding to the fabulous origin of the Vedas, a commentator is said to have had 
“ re^oupe i,’(» the renovations of the universe. ‘ In one Cal^a the Vedas pro- 
ceeded from fire, air, and the sun; in another from Brahma, at his allegorical 
imnaoletion.’ ” Again in p. p. 430. 437* “the allegorical immolation of Naray- 
/.na” occurs; and the epithet Narayaka Purusha in p. 431. 

. The Purushamed'ha means the sacrifice or immolation of Purusha. “ Pu- 
rlisha iheans the primeval mail, or primeval person.”* — Colerroke. As. Res. 
Vol. VIII, p, p. 470, 471. The hymn or verses, called Purusha, irill be referred 
to froni other parts of this work ; and being of a very curious nature, I give 
them here from the seventh volume of the As. Res. p. 251. The hymn is recited^ 
among the ceremonies of the Sradha, or oblations in honour of deceased ances- 
torSj and followed by the music of flagelets, lutes, &c. and will serve as a far- 
ther interesting instance of thiC constant recurrence of mythological allusions 
in every thing said or done through the mediation of the Brahmans. 

, “1. The embodied spirit which, hath a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, a 
thousand feet, sftinds in the human breast, while he totally pervades the earth. 

•• “ 2 ., That being is this universe, and all that has been, or will be ; he is that 
which grows by nourishment ; and he is the distributor of immortality. 

3. Such is his greatness ; and therefore is he the most excellent embodied 
spirit ; the e,lements of the universe are one portion of him ; and three*j)ortions 
of him^are immortality in heaven. 

“ That three-fold being rose above this R’orld ; ^nd the single portion cf 
him that remained in this universe, which consists of what does, and what does 
not, tas'ic the reward of good and bad actions : again he pervaded the universe. 



* CaisHNA by his sectaries is called the Primeval male. 
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, , “5. From him sprung Viraj, * from,whom*the first man was produce^ ; and 

he, being successively .reproducdcl, peopled the earth. • 

“6. From that ifin^le portior^ surnamed the universal sacrifice,. wa§ 'the 
holy oblation of butter and curds produceH ; and this did frame'*all cattfe, wild” 
ov domestic, which are governed by instinct. ‘ ‘ 

' “ 7. From that universal sacrifice were produced the strains of the Rich and 

Saman: from him the^acred metres sprung; from him did-the Yajtish procejed. 

8. From him were produced horses, and all beasts that have two rows of* 
teeth : from him sprung cows, ^oats, and sheep. 

“ 9. Him the g(Ws, the demi ^ods named SacChya^ and the holy sagds, imnio- 
late^ as a victim on s'acred grass ; and thus perforin.ed h solemn act of religiGn. 

“ 10. Into how many portions did tlley divide this be’ing whom they immo- 
lated.^ What did his mouth become? What are his arms, liis tfiighsj' and his 
feet, now called ? 

“11. His mouth became a priest: his arm was made a soldier: his thigh 
was transformed into a husbandman ; from his feet sprung the servile man. 

“ 12. The moon was produced from his mind ; the sun sprung from^his^^e^C-j 
air and breath proceeded from his ear; and fire rose from his mouth. 

“ 13. The subtle element was produced from his •navel; the .sky from his 
head; the earth from his feet; and space from his ear. Thus did he frame 
•worlds. 

“ 14. In that solemn sacrifice which the gods performed with him as a 
victim, spring was the butter, summer the fuel, and sultry weather the- ob- 
lation. ’ '• 

( ‘ 15. Seven were the moats surrounding the altar; thrice seven were the 

logs of holy fuel at that sacrifice which the^ods performed, immolating” (re&d 
rather hinding, or consecrating. — See uds. Res. Vol. VIII. p. 437.) “ this bpino- as 
the victim. " « 

“ 16. By that sacrifice the gods worshipped this victim r such were primeval 
duties; and thus did they attain heaven, where former gods and mio-htv demi 
gods abide.” , ’ 1 

^ Mr. ^:oLEBROKE thqught it unnecessary to quote from the commentary the 
explanation there given of this curious passage in the Feda, “ because it does 
not really elucidate the sense ; and that the allegory is, for the most part, suffi- 

'C 

* "-SeeMENU.Ch.i.v.32." Viraj wiU be considered presently. ' 
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cientjy obvious.” I cannot, of'coursp, regret that the coVnmentary is omitterj ; , 
but n*y readers will, I think, 'lament with hie that JV/r. IColebroke did not 
g>V% some farther Hlustratiou of this mysterious allegor}^ It is, I'owever, ad-. 
verte*d to in a future volume. — See As. Res. Vol. VIlI. p. 43b. Under future 
‘articles fliis? subject must be again introt^uced. • 

The hymn above quoted is translated from the 31st chapter of the White • 
Ynjur .Veda', it occurs also in the beginning of the l^th book of the 4th, or 
* Atharva Feda, “ some of* the verses are indeed transposed, and here and there 
a’lvord clitfers: for example; it opens by describing the primeval man (Puru- 
s*ha) with a thousand arms, instead of a thousand heada"’ — C olebroke. As. 
Res. Vol.'VUI. p. 470.' ' ' 

^Brahma seems, especially in the ‘llth verse, to be spoken of in the hymn, 
whicli,» or fhe ceremony of PurushameePha as before quoted, is stated by Mr. 
Cqlebroke to “ be a type of the allegorical immolation of Narayana, or 
Brahma in that character.” Brahma and Narayaxa are in this instance * 

■ identified; and from the circumstance of having Lakshmi as his wife, and 

• Bearing* the' attributes of Vishnu, as above described, Narayana is also un- 
equivocally identified with the preserving power. Crishna, indeed, calls him- 
self N A ffAY.AN a ; at least is made to do so by Jayadeva, the spirited author of 
the Gka Govh.da. In one of Crishna’s tender songs, addressed to his delightful 
mistress, the following is the burden. — “ Give short raptures, sweet Radha*! 
to Narayan, thy adorer.” — As. Res. Vol. III. art. 8. on the mystical poetry 
ofithe Persians and Hindus, by Sir William Jones. The combined learning and 
elegance of that article, including the Gita Govinda, are scarcely to be equalled. 

I have made several extracts from the latter in different parts of my humble • 

• Vork ; hut earijestly entreat the fdader, if a stranger to it, to peruse the whole 
of the article referred to: he will, I am sure, thank me for the direction to so’ 
much Elegance, tenderness, and beauty. 

Jayadeva was doubtless a Goc'idastya, “whose soul is united to the foot of 
. N aba YANA,” as he sings at thp conclusion of his ardent effusion to the honour 
and gjorv bf Crishna ; or that “ Heri who, removing the lucid veil from the 
bosaiji of Pedma, and fixing his eyes on the delicious buds that gre\'< on it, di- 
verted he^r attention by declaring that when she had chosen him for het; bride-^ 

• groom near the sea of milk, the disappointed husband of Parvati drank in 
despair the venom which d 3 ’ed bis neck azure.” 

The Siv^uran contains a theogouical narrative, grounded of cour,%e on tlie 
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doctvines of thp Sahas, that includes variokus points of m 5 ’thology, afthougl:y not, 
perhaps, materially clearing the subject of its difficulties and contradlr:tions. 

. Here follows a brief absfract of it.* *' * • 

• • 

Bkahm, nailing the creation of the \Yorld, produced two beings, male and 
feffiale, Purusha and Prackiti : th6 latter with eight arms, moSt beautiful.' 
They were subsequently called Narayaj^ a and Narayani ; and from the be- 
nignity’ of JS^ARAYAYA^iroceeded the five elements— dearth, air, water, fire, apd 
ether (akasj. ‘From his navel, when reposing, issued a lotos, bearing Brahma; 
and from her sprung Vishnu*; a quarrel ensued ; and a third deity, the Linga, 
appeared, and appeas^ the creative and conservative powers, wlm respettively, 
assuming the form of a goose and a boar, sought in yaiA the source and end of 
Brahm, who in this Purana is of course* identified with ^iva. It proceeds to 
state how a Saclt sprang from Narayani, named Savitri (\l>e Sfin *),• wliom 
Brahma espoused ; and two others, Lakshmi and Parvati, who were takeq to 
wife by Vishnu and Siva. How another form similar to Siva’s sprang from a 
Avrinkle in Brahma’s forehead, and was named Rudra, and was in all respects ' 
the same as Sx-Va ; and also the same as both Brahma and Vishnu. 'Ihe ohly , 
distinction between the four was, that three proceeded from Pracriti, 'but 
himself, Siva, did not. * . 

Brahma, in view to peopling the world, produced four beings, Sanaca, Sa- 
:^ANDA, Sanatkumara, and Sanatana; who, being refractory, caused their 
parent to mourn and weep ; and, to comfort him, Siva, in the character of 
Rudra, issued from a fold in his forehead, with five heads and ten arms; gnd 
endowing Brahma with additional strength, he produced Biiiucu and the s^ven 
Rishis', and after that Narada from his thigh, Kardama, the Rishi, from his 
shadow, and from the fore-finger of his rigffit hand Dacsha.^ Bhrpgu pro-« 
duced Marichi; and Marichi, Kasyapa. Dacsha had sixty dauglvters; 
thirteen of whom were married to Kasyapa, twenty-seven to ChandAa, an'ii 
one, who is Bhavani, to Rudra : I do not know how the other nineteen were 
disposed pf. From Dacsha and his daughters h^ve proceeded all things diVine 
and human,' animal and vegetable, &c. t . ' ' 

, A portion of the Fed^ is ascribed to Mahidasa, an incarnation of N^,ray- 

^ ANA, proceeding from Visa la, son of Abja. A commentator on the Feda 

0 * • 

• Sakaswati and Savithi .seem here to be the same; the spouse of Brahma. This Is nof an usuaF 
Identity; but occurs again in an iuscription translated by Mr. CocEBRoKE.-^r. Vol IX n 416 
Cakuita edition. Under the article Surya, the Sun, his name of Savitri will be notice'u. ’ . 
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says, “that, on the sudc/en appearance of this deity at, a solemn celebration,' 
the Svhole assembly of gods land priests fainted, but ai the intercession of* 
Brahma they wei;e levivcd ; and after making theif obeisahce, they were in- 
» strutted in holy science. Tins jiamtara was called Mahidasa, because those' 
.venerable .personages (MahinJ decWrec^ themselves his slaves, (dasa).” — -See 
CoLE*BROKE Oil the Vedas. As. Res. Yol. VIII. p. 420. ^ 

Of the Black Tajiir Ve^da a considetable portion, comprising an Upanishad, is 
‘ c’alled Narayana ; or, .to alistingnish it from Upanishad, df XX\q* Athar- 

luina, likewise so called, it is styled Muha Narajaha, or Vrihan NarayaJia ; that is, 
jhe Cr^eat Na^ayana. — lb. p. 454. ' ^ * 

Nau’ayana, proiuiuhced and written Narayan, or. sometimes Nae,raix, 
is a common, name with Hindus of se«veral sects, and otten occurs in their writ- 
■^vithdiit retjsrence beyond mere mortality. Dasa, usually written by the 
English, Dass, or Doss, is a common termination to Hindu names of men, especially 
among the tribe of Bania. Bhagavan Das.a, for instance, signifies the sla’ve of , 
Bhagavan, Vishnu, or Crishna : similarly to Abd Allah, the slave of 
Q>id, among the Musstdmans. Ram das is, in like manner, the slave or servant of 
RamA*. • 

In tlje following extracts we shall, among more relevant matter, meet with 
some apparent contradictions, which I am not so presumptuous as to attempt to 
reconcile, seeing the meaning of the legends was professedly undiscovered |^y 
the respective learned gentlemen ; nor do I extract them for the invidious de- 
sire of exhibiting apparent incongruities, attached to names so dear to literature, 

• but to invite an attempt at re,concilcraent. 

“ As to the creation of the world, in the opinion of the Romans, Ovid, who 
.might naturally have been expe<;Yd to describe it with learning and elegance, * 
leaves us wholly in the dark which of the gods was the actors m it. Other mytho- 
•Jogi’sti are more explicit; and we may rely on the authority of Cornutus, that 
the old European heathens consideryjd Jove (not the son of Saturn, but of the 
eth^r, that is of an unknown parent,) as the great Life-giver, and Father of gods 
and nmi : .to which may be acfdedthc Orphean doctrine, preservedJjy*PROCLus ; 
that* the abyss and empyreum, the earth and sea, the gods and goddesses, were 
pi’dcfuced by Zeus, or Jupiter.’ In this character he corresponds with Brahma ; 
and, perhaps, with that god of the Babylonians, (if we can rely on the acCounts o’f, 
their’iifucient religion,) who, like Brahma, redueed the universe to orcler ; and, 
like Brah,ma, lost his head, with the blood of which new anipials were instaiVly 



• • • * 
formed. I allude to •the common story, the meaning of which I 'cannot dis- 
cover ; that BRAHMA'ha^ five head* till one of them was cut off by NAjiAVtANA.” 
— Sir WillIam .Toner *As.Res. Vol. 1. p. 246. , f , 

Here we see NAiiAYi!?NA as the decapita<tor 6f Brahma, with Avhom wc had 
just identified him. • * », < • 

. In the following, which is the concluding paragraph of an extract ‘given 
under Siva, it will be found that it was Mahadeva who beljeaded Brahma. 

“ 'fhere is«a striking resemblance between the legendary wars of the thre*e 
principal gods in Egypt and Irilia. As OsiRis gave battle to Typhon, who was 
de'feated at length, an(^ even killed by Horus, so Brahma fought with Veshnu, 
and gained an advantage over him,* but was overpowered by Mahade'v^a, who^ 
cut oft one of his five heads ; an allegory, of w hich I cannotTpretend to give the 
meaning.” — Wilfoed. Js. Res. Vol. III. p. S71. • , * 

Brahma’s head seems to have been, on other occasions, an object of success- 
' ful vengeance. It was fortunate he was so well furnished with that important 
article. 

In another passage Narayani, the Sacti of Narayana, is noticed* hy Mr., 
Colebroke as the same with Vaishnavi, the Sacti of Vishnu. Indeed ,thu 
Sacti of any of Vishnu’s Avataras will be ultimately resplvable into Lakshmi, 
or Vaishnavi, the immediate Sacti or consort of Vishnu himself. Radha, or 
Rckmeny, the spouse or Sacti of Crishna, is an Avatara of Lakshsii, as her 
husband is of Vishnu; Narayani similarly of Narayana; Nrisinhi of 
Narsinoa; Varahi of Varaha; and so forth; and I suspect that, as we ex- 
plore farther the fruitful subject of Hindu mythology, we shall find that there 
, are a greater number of sects than have hitherto been ascertained. Other Ava- 
taras of Vishnu, and of other deities, male and female, will perhaps bc« 
found, like Crishna, Rama, and Buddha, to have also their exclusive wor- 
shippers. ^ ‘ 

A passage in the Hitopadesa speaks of Narayana as Brahm, comprehend- 
ing in himself the three great powers — “ The great and mighty Lord, Narai- 
ANA ; .th* author of Creation, Preservation, and destruction : he will.Avipc away 

our sorrows. Page 152,^ Of* "'hich, the learned translator (Wilkins) ha*^ this 
note.- ‘‘ Destruction : Though this'attribute more particularly belongs to 5iva, 
'yet it is common to allow' the same powers to each of the three persohs of the 
Hindu Trinity, Brahma, Vishnu, (or Narayana,) and Siva, seeing theymean ' 
bu't one Qod— Brahm, or Brahma.” 


i 


It^would appear from this passage, .that the author of Ihe Hito^adesa v;as a 
Vaishna^a, as, indeed, his name, Vishnu Sarma, indicat'es. * , 

“'ftie Ramayana being the production of a Yaishnava, *may of course expect 
there to find Vishnu and Nar ay an a identified. In Sect. 13. p. 120. 8vo. edit, 
is this passage. — “ Brahma, the sovereign of the gods ; Sthanu,” (a name* f 
Siva,) “ and Narayana, chief of beii^gs.” In p. 127. — “ Narayana, the all- 
.pejvading;” “ the ‘imperishable Vis'hnu.” The epithe#t “ chief of. beings” is 
' applied to half the deities, or persons, superior or.inferior, of the* Hindu Pan- 
theon. Sovereign of the gods,” as wfell as tp BHahma, is a title applied also 
to’ Vishnu in tlie Ramayatin, (p. 125.) ; likewise that of “ rfhief of the celestials; 
adored by all beings.” — (Ibt) 

Sadis, or energies, of the three great powers ought, perhaps, in strictness 
of arrangement, *to follow our superficial relation of their respective Lords. But 
befsre those divine helpmates, Saraswati, Lakshmt, and Parvati, be more 
particularly introduced, I am desirous of clearing the way by a consideration of 
som^e allegorical or historical personages ; of great importance, doubtless, in my- 
•thplogical investigations, but pot so immediately executive, or brought so often 
und^r our notice as the said Sadis. The next division of our work will, there- 
fore, be (fevdted to som’e account of those allegorical personages. 

In Addition to what occurs in former pages, respecting the lower half of 
PLATE 20. I will here note, that it is taken from a tolerably well executed pic- 
ture that I purchased at Poona. The body of the picture is white, with lotos 
,flo\^ers scattered about, denoting water to be understood, in which the leafy 
cradle of Narayana must be supposed floating. The deity is of a uniform 
dark blue colour; his fingers, and soles, and lips, are tinted red ; the ornaments 
’ in his cart, round his arms, legs, M^ist, and neck, are of gold and pearls; his 
Qply clothing is a sash, flowing from his neck, as represented in the plate, which, ’ 
as before noticed, differs in the position of the naked figure, the original being 
a i^ont fore-shortened view. The plate has also more anatomical expression 
and .accuracy ; in the original, wideed, the left uplifted foot is turned tjie wrong 
way, thi great and little toes hiving changed places. There is, I ’thinic, a pe- 
culiarity in the hair that I have not observed in any ether pictures of* Vishnu, 

• in either cvf his Avataras, or (jf any deity, except Budoha : on the top»of the , 
liead it ji? thick and woolly, as is usually given to the last named personage : the 
style in which it flows, or curls, on the shoulders, in plate 20. is also unusual. 
■J^o other subject selected for this work has the forehead marked like this of 
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Nai^ayana; but I* have several pictu.res of Vishnu, in his Avata^ss of 
Krishna and J^Iaaia, -and in otlier characters, with the forehead similarly 
marked. Another sm^Ularity is observable in this subjfcct ; he has a iJose- 
jewel, worn commonly by females, but rarely, I believe, by male divinizes : I 
have, however, some pictures of Nai^thii, Krishna or Vishnu, worshippetl 
in Hardwar, that have the nose-jewel. ^On the picture is written, in Sanskrit, 
Vat fatra Sayi Bhagav^n ; which is, Bhagavan reposing on a Vat leaf i Vat is 
the Fieus indteus, commonly called the Banian tree.* 








.Oi=’’V^ RAJ- the MENUS— the BRAHMADtCAS, or PRAJAPATIS—the RI- 
• SHIS— the MUNIS— the PANDUS-,the RUDRAS-the ADITYAS— the 
VA^US — the MARUTS — the PITRIS — the DANAVAS — the SURS and 
. .ASURS— the DEVARSHIS, BRAHMARSIIIS, MAHARSHIS, . and .RA- 

' JARSHIS— RAKSHAS — YAKSHAS— APSARAS— and other ALLEGO- 

RICAL BEINGS of the INVISIBLE WORLD. 

’ * . * 

• . 

» 

• « • ft 

merrtion is made in the course of this work, and, indeed, in all 
Hindu writings and conversations, whether historical, scientific, or poetical, of 
certairt mythological persons under the above designations ; and in view to a 
ready reference to some general information respecting such beings, when their 
pamfes oi’ characters may come before us in the progress of our work, I shall 
he^e take the opportunity of introducing them to the i-eader's notice, explain- 
ing briefly*, apd as clearly as I am able, who tliey were. 

It is^ said, in the Ins. of Menu, (Chap. I. v. 32.) that the Mighty Power, 
haying divided his own substance, became male and female; and from that* 
female produced Viraj. Viraj produced the first Menu, named Swayam- 
BHuyA :♦ he, the ten Brahmadicas, or Prajafafis, whom he calls ten lords of 
creatfed beings. They produced seven other Menus, whose names were Swayam- 
BHUVA, Swarochesha, Uttama, Tamasa, Raivata, Chacshusha, and Sa- 
.TVAVRATy. These Menus are, by some authorities, said to have produced the 
seven fiishis; but others state the seven Risbis to have sprang immediately from 
Brahm.^: their names are Kasyapa, Atri, Vasishta, Viswamitra, Gau- 
tama, Jamadagni, and Bharaowaja. — ^Wilford. y/j. Res. Vol. V. p. 246. 

t Vill introduce the texts, from the Institutes of Menu, above adverted to, 
comprisiJjg the names of the ten Brahmadicas, or Prajapatis', descriptive als.o of 
Viraj : and from which it is likely that the Hindu sculptors and painters have 

derived their idea of the half male, half female, figure, seen in the cave on 

■ 7 • • »■ > o » , 

Qharipuri (Ekphanta), that I will presently notice, and of the subjects aepre- 

sented in plates 7. and 24. called Ardha Nari. 

• • • 

, * ■* Here the leven Menus will appear to be the grand-sons of^SwATAMBiiuvA i who, however, is him- , 
^If one of the seven. ^ 
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Chap. I. V. 32.-*“ Having divided his own substance, the Mighty Power 
became halt* male, half female, (ft nature active lind passive-, and from that; female 
he procluc'ed Viraj.** • , » ^ , 

“ 33. Know me,* (5 most excellent of Brahmans, to be that persoi» whom* 
the male power, V/raj, having performed austere devotion, prodticed by him- 
self : Me, the secondary framer of all this visible world. 

“ 34. It was I who, desirous of giwing birth to a race of men, performed 
very difficult religious duties, and first produced t^ lords of created beings,' 

eminent in holiness : . . . • 

« ^ 

“ 35. MARICHI,,ATRr, Angeras, Polastya, Pulaha, Ckmit, Parchstas 
or Dacsha, Vasish’i'a, Bhkigu, and Narada. • * 

“ 36. They, abundant in glory, prodftced seven other'MENUs; together with 
deities, and mansions of deities, and Maharshls, or great Bages,«*unlimUli in 
power ; 

“ 37* Benevolent genii and fierce giants; blood-thirsty savages; heavenly 
quiristers ; nymphs and demons; huge serpents, and snakes of smaller siae.; 
birds of mighty wing ; and separate companies of Pitris, or pro^fenitovs- of 
mankind.” * ’ , * 

Before we return to the Brahmadices, &c. it may b« expedient.to*give a far- 
ther account of Vikaj, as translated by Mr. Colebroke, from the Whjte Yajiir 
*Veda, and his judicious observations connected with the perplexing subjects now 
under our consideration. 

“He,” (the primeval being) “ felt not delight; therefore man delightp not ' 
when alone. He wished the existence of another ; and instantly he became such 
as is man and woman in mutual embrace. He caused this, his own self, to fall 
in twain ; and thus became a husband and wrfe : therefore was this body so sepa-, 
rated as it were an imperfect moiety of himself. This blank, therefore, is 
completed by woman : he approached her, and thence were humasa beifi'gs 
produced. 

“ Sh^e reflected, doubtingly, ‘ How can he,, having produced me front him- 
self,. incesftiously approach me? I will now assume a disguise.’ She Jbecame a 
cow, and the other became a buB, and approached her ; and the issue were kine. 
She Ajas changed into a mare, and he into a stallion ; one was turned into a 
femaloass, and the other into a male one; thus 'did he again approach her; and 

'■r 

« 

* Th«first Swayambhuva, is speaking. Note : The words in Italics in thi^ quotation are not 

in the oiiginal text of Menu, but form, \y interpolation, a concise gloss of his commentator. ' 
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the one-hoAfed kind Avas (he ©fFspring. She became a fiemale goat, and he a’ 

male''^ne ; , she Avas an ewe, and lie a ram: thus he approached her; and’goats 
aijd^sheep were the, progeny. In this manner did he preate e\'ery existing pair 
Avliatsoever, even to the ants anti minutest insect.” * 

• “ The sequel of this passage,” Mr. Cplebroke says, “ is also curious ; hut 

is too long to be here inserted. The notion of Viraj dividing his own substance 
into male and female occurs in more tHan one Purana-, so does that of an inces- 
tuous marriage and intercou»rse of the first IMexu and liis daught,ef Sata’kupa : 
and the commentators on the L^i 2 wr^^J,understai\d that legend to be alluded to 
ilji thisijilace. .But the Institutes, ascribed to M^nu, mak^ViuAJ to be the issitc 
qf such if separation of» persons, and Mexu himself to bo the offspring. There 
is, indeed, as the reader may obserA'e from the passages cited in the present 
es«fty, ^iuc!% disagreement and consequent confusion in the gradation of per- 
sons interposed by Hindu theology between the supreme Being and the created 
world.” — As. Res. Vol. VIII. p. 442. , 

. Ten Brahmadteas have been noticed and named ; but the Puranas do not 
^ ag;»ee as to their number. Although the his. of Menu, and the Bhagavata, enu- 
nferate’ten, there are but nint noticed in other passages of the Puranas: in the 
Scanda Purana it is declared there Avere no more than seven ; nor are authorities 
Avantiqg to reduce them to three: namely, the three sons* of Swayambhuva, 
Avho Avas Brahma himself in a human shape. • 

Mr. WiLFORD,'!' to Avhom I am obliged for the information contained in the 
preceding paragraph, thinks it likely that the seven Menus,X the seven Brahma- 
■ dicas, and the seven Rishis, to»be the same, and to make only seven individual 
persons ; first called Brahmadteas, or children of Brahma, and created for the 
purpose of supplying the Avorld with inhabitants. Having fulfilled this mission, 
they became sovereigns, or Menus-, who, when far advanced in years, Avithdrew* 
fVom tke world to solitary places to prepare for death, as, according to the Pu- 
ranas, was the general practice of mankind in former ages ; and became Rishis, 
or* holy penitents, Avho, by their salutary counsels, and the example of their 
austerities, -discovered the paths of \drtue and rectitude to mankind. * 

.This seems the most probable mode of reconciling the many contradictions 
that appear from a consideration of the Menus ; but there is still much confusion 




* Mt..iAing, I imagine, Daksha, Nareda, and Bhrigu. 
t &s. Vol. V. p. 246. 

^ + In the GJia, Lecture X. " the pour Menus” are spoken of. In the Shpmana fourteen are men- 

fioned. « 




1 
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in their persons and cdiaracters. It is, indeed, the first and last ohly that are 

usually lieard of: and .we may here generally* notice, that the first, 'j^iamed 

SwAYAMBHtjVA, or soff of^the Self Existent, is he who is supposed to have reveled 

the Institutes, known by tlie title of Menu’s? and that, in the time of the seventh • 

Menu, surnamed Satvavrata, (calUd also Vaivaswata, or chld^of the Sun,') 

the general deluge occurred. The first Sir William Jones * judged to be the 

same with Adam; the other Noah, “ th*e great progenitor and restorer of our 

species.” • * * 

It may, perhaps, tend to, give a clearer idea of these personages/ if their 

n’ames were placed together : they are here recapitulated, « •’ , 


Brahmadicas, 

• 


basis-, that is, lords of 
ajas, or creatures. 

Menus. 

'Rishts*' •> ' 

Mar I CHI 

SWAYAMBHUVA 

Casyapa 

Atri 

SWAROCHESHA 

Atri 

Angiras 

Uttama 

Vasishta 

PULASTYA 

Tamasa 

Viswamitr'a^ ‘ ' 

PULAHA 

Raivata 

Gautama 

Critu 

Chacshusha 

• JamadagnT 

Vasishta t 

Satyavbata 

Bharadwaja. 


These two lists on the authority of Mr. Wiltobd.- 
j4s, Ees, Vol. V. p. 246. 


Ill these lists ive find the names of Atri and Vasishta both as Brahmadicas 
and Rishis, but no other name common to any two lists. The contradictions, 
however, that are discoverable in the above account are numerous and per- 
plexing. '• ^ * 

The Rishis, be they who they may, have had the honour of becoming the 
seven bright stars in the great bear; and they are fabled to be married to the 
Pleiades. There being now but six of the latter, farther fables became neces- 
sary to r^oncile the difference. I know not whether this circumstance is rpost 
in favour of, br against, the antiquity of Hindu astionomy ; it would not, peyhaps, 
be^ easy to prove the existence pf the fable before the disappearance of the 
.seventh bright star, that formerly shone with the existing six Pleiades. 

t O f 

f As. Res. Vol. If. p. 119. 

t From/he Scanda Purana-, which omits the names of Daksha, Brigh u, and Nare1)a, who arc ift- 
- eluded both in the Ins. of Menu, and in thq Bhagavata. 
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WiLFORD, in the ninth .volume of the y/j. Res. gives .many circumstances * 
relatiivg to the Rishis and Pleiades. I shall presently notice.one or twg, premising 
tha^» “ the names o*f the seven ,RishU, shinhig in the »vvain,” (p. 85.) are (not ' 
those in our list of Rishis in page 86, but pi-ecisely) those contained in the first 
list .Brahmadicas, or Prajapatis : exactly corresponding to which list of Brah~ 
madicas, Mr. Colebroke in the same yolume also names the Rishis. — (P. 355.) 

. The nhith volume of the As. Res. has come into my hands since this* article was 
in a great measure prepared for the press, but does not enable me to remove the 
difficulties that stood in the way of a clear understanding of the distinction, >f 
tliere be jny, tetween t\\& Rishis, Brahmadicas^ See. or, if tltere be none,^to prove 
their identity. . * , 

ar V.^sisHTA (who is in lat. 60 ° N.) i&a small star, representing his wife 
Arundhati. Astrologers watch carefully their motions, because their influences 
are* variously modified; and whatever new-married couple see them in an auspi- 
cious conjunction or position, they are surely to live happy together for a hun- 
drejl yejir,s. — Page 85. 

* , Before I notice an article of scandal respecting these brilliant ladies, I will 
mention that other legends speak favourably of Madam Anisuya, (otherwise 
Anisumya*) spouse of Atri, and of Ahieya, wife of Gotama ; but, from being 
in bad company, their characters have suffered, and I am apprehensive that th^ 
latter cannot, as the sequel will show, be wholly exculpated. 

It is related that Agni, the ardent deity of Fire, was charitably disposed to 
.compiunicate a portion of his \yarmth to these ladies; and situated as they were, 
in the arctic circle, we cannot much wonder at their complacency to such a 
comfortable suitor. But it is said. that, in fact, he had not complete success; 
’for that his wife, (I suppose Swaha,) dreading the resentment of the holy , 
Rty/ib,’ successively assumed the shape and countenance of each of their desir- 
able wives, and thus personifying them, satisfied her husband’s ardour. Arux- 
however, having always been exemplary as to holiness and sanctity, was 
not Suspected on this unlucky occasion ; but the other six Rishis, in consequence 
of scaTidalous reports, not only dismissed their sparkling spouses, but, like great 
bears, drove them out of the arctic circle; aiubthey now shine the Pleiades. It 
would appear, as will be noticed under a future article, that they had qualified *, 
fliemsel-.ws for wet nurses, and accordingly nursed young Caeticeya; or were 
entrusted with his education, and were placed by him in the Zpdiac. . 

• * She is sometimes called " Anasuya, the virtuous wife cf Agastya.”— itaOTiy'ana. Sect. I. p. p., 

' JiiGASTYA is the star Cjvo^us. • 
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“'The Pleiades, according to ipythologists in the west, were entruste4*like- 
wise with the education pf Bacchus, (who, according to Macro bi us, ^/as the 
same with Mars, or KAfcxiCEi a) and on tj^at account he translated them/into 
heaven. According to those writers they suffered a real bodily pollution ; and 
the seventh, says Hyginus, (Poet. Astro, p, 471-) left her sisters, and flec^ to the 
regions of the heavens within the arctic circle: and this is the Arundhati of 
the liitidus.*'-\~P . 86. * , , • • 

In Mr. Colebroke’s Dissertation on the Indian Zodiac, As. Res. Vol. IX, 
the Rishis are called, from the Puranas, “ the Munis “ the virtuous sages, w'ho 
delight in protecting the people the mighty sages.”— P. .858! , * * 

There is a cavern near Gaya^ in Bengqd, called the grof of the scwcn Rishti i 
from which an inscription has been copied, and a translation is given of i^ by 
Mr. Wilkins in the second volume of the As. Res. art. 10. But it has no im- 
mediate reference to Ursa Major, or to the under any designation ; perhaps 
it may have been used for the especial cbntemplation of that constellation, so 
very striking and beautiful in those latitudes. ^ ^ 

Brahma is sometimes said to be Swayambhu, (or the Self Existent,) an ^p-* 
pel^tion tliat I have been taught to apply to Brahm, or the Supreme Being. 
Sometimes Brahma is called Swayambhuva, or son of the Self Existent, the 
•name of the first Menu ; who by some accounts is made BRAHMA’s'son, by 
others his grandson. The Menus, the first of whom is Swayambhuva, are the 
offspring of the Brahmadicas, who are the production of Swayambhuva, who was 
produced by Viraj, who proceeded from th^ male portion of the divided 
Mighty Power. I cannot reconcile this; for it makes Sm^ayambhuva his own 
grandson, progenitor of seven other MENUs^^nd a distinct person from the first 
Menu, which there is none but this contradictory and confuced authority fof 
considering him. By the Sahas Swayambhu is identified with Siva, as will^lie 
shown presently. The first and last Menus are also sometimes confouncled with 
each other, and with other characters, as will appear from the extracts that I 
shall proceed to make from the papers of ^/VWi'lliam Jones and Mr. Wilford, 
and J/r.^CoLEBROKE ; o^n which, as occasion may invite, I shall offer what occurs 
to me in the form of notes and lemarks. - • 

“ In the present* day of Brahma the first «Menu was surname/l SwAYAMr 
bhuva, or son of the Self Existent and it is he by whom the Institutes of civil and 
'religiouf duties axe supposed to have been delivered. In his time the deity 


f 


* This passage will be explained bj a subsequent extract* 




f 


descended at a sacrifice-, and by his .jvife Satarupa he had two distinguished 
sons, J^d three daughters. This pair were created for the tnultiplication of the 
hmr,'|in species after that new creation of tjie world which the Brahmans call 
* Padmdcalpiya, or the lotos creation. * 

* Of the live Menus who succeeded Irim I have seen little more than Che 
names ; but the Hindu writings are ver^ diffuse on the life and posterity of the 
seyent];! Menu, surnamed Vaivaswata, or child of the Sun. He is supposed to 
. have had ten sons, of whom the eldest was Icshwacu ; and to havtf been accom- 
panied by seven Rishis, or holy persons,* whose names were” (as given preced- 
ingly) :* “an account of which explains the opening of jhe 4th chapter of the 
Cata. ‘ 'if'his immutable system of devotion,’ says Crishi^a, ‘ 1 revealed to Vi- 
vaswa’t, or the Sun; Vivaswat declared it to his son Menu ; Menu explained 
it if) lesHwicu^c thus the chief Rishis know this sublime doctrine, delivered 
fropi one to another.’ ” — Res. Vol. 11. p. 117. Jones on the Chron. of the 
Hindus. See also Ins. of Menu, ch. i. v. 58. Gita, ch. iv. 

• “ From this seventh Menu the whole race of men is believed to have 

.destendeil ; for the seven Rishis, who were preserved with him in the ark, are 
no*t mentioned as fathers of human families. But since his daughter Ila was 
married, ns the Indians 'tell us, to the first Buddha, or Mercury, the so® of 
Chandra, or the Moon, a male deity, whose father was Atri, son of Brahma, 
(an allegory purely astronomical, or poetical) his posterity are divided into twA 
great branches ; called the Children of the Sun, from his own supposed father, and 
’ the* Children of the Moon, from the parent of his daughter’s husband.” — Ib. 
■p. 127. 

In the page preceding that whence the above passage is quoted, ^/V WiL- 
» L*iAM Jones stal,es Viv.^swata to b’e the son of Surya, the son of Casyapa, or 
Uranus, the son of Marichi, or Light, the son of Brahma. 

VivIvswata means th.e son of V'ivaswat, which is one of the names of 
Surya, or the Sun ; which deity Will hereafter come particularly under our 
notice. , ^ 

Ftpn^ wlfat precedes, the following lists of succession may be deduced but 
I fear the perplexities of this article will be r;^ther concentrated than.removed 
by them, and that little else will be in my power. » 
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ViRAJ. • • • 

SlTAYAMBHUVA, — Fil’Sl? 
cMenu. 

Brahmadicas. — Among 
them, Marichi and 
Atki. • 

Menus. — Among them, 
SwAVMBHU VA and §A- 
TYAVRATA. 

Rishis. — Among them, 
Kasyapa and Atbi. 


M E jsr U S, &c. 

« 

. : 

Braha^, father of 

Marichi, 'father of 

Kasyapa} father of 

SuRYA, father of 

ViVASWATA, or Satyav- 
HATA, seventh Men!;. 


BifcAHMA, fat^r of 

Kasyapa, father of 

SuRYA, * father df 

VivASWATA, or Saty- 
AVRATA, the pevetith 
Menu. 

f 

. • * 

# 

• . • . ‘ V 


» An inspection of these lists offers the following among other difficulties : 
SwAYAMEHUVA is declared to be Brahma in a human shape, and the first' 
Menu : he appears again his own grandson, as the first of the seven MEifUS., 
SwAYAMBHUVA and Atri stand in the relationship of father and son, whether 
the first named be considered as father of the Brahmadicas, or as father of the 
RisUs ; but the first Swayambhuva is great grandfather of the last Atri, as per 
Mst the first. 

In the same list the seventh Menu, Satyavrata, is among the ancestors, 
and may be called the father of Kasyapa, one of the Rishis; and in the other * 
lists Kasyapa is the grandfather of Satyavrat’a, Surya being his immediate 
• father, although his name doth not appear among the Brahmadicas, from whom 
the seven Menus are said to have proceeded : on the contrary, he (JIurya) is* * 
‘ by the second list the grandson of Marichi, one of those Brahmadicas. . 

Other incongruities might be pointed out, and are easily discoveVable £^y 
the inquisitive reader; but these will suffice to show the difficulties attending 
the attenipt at reconciling the contradictions so pvident in the mixed historj^ and 
mythology ‘of the Hindus. Mr. Wilford’s suggestion, that tht 'Bre^n^dicas, 
Menus, aqd Rishis, were t,he same^individuals, seems very probable; and w.e may 
^ farthef imagine a confusion among the legends referring to the first and seventh 
Menus^ and to the two persons who bear the surname of the first. Both thesq 
Menus had ten sons ; both had a wife named Satarupa, who will appear pre- 
sently the wife also of Brahma when under the same name V)f Swayam- 
bhuva, whose offspring she is also said to be. 


» # 
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In the ge’nealogical section 'of th^ Raftu^ana the follo\l^ing passage occurs.; 
but thV succession does not agree with either 6f the lists given in the preceding 
pagC:^ : it agrees beat with the second of th<v last threet^ ' 

’ “Indescribable is the origin of Brahma — eternal, imperishable, ever the 
sUme, Front him was produced Marichi»; the son of Marichi was KasvapX : 
from the descendant of Marichi was produced Angira; his son was Pracheta:* 
th? sor^ of Pracheta was Menu ; and Ikshwaku, the first sovereign of Ay- 
. ODHA,t was the son of Men^t.” — Sect. 57 . p. 395-, ' 

•The reader will begin to be aware of the endless diversity of theogonical 
legends*; or of»those referring to the early animated productions of the different 
Hindu deifies. One takfin generally, though not literally,’ as 1 have altered the 
spelling, &c. from the curious work’of Anquetil Duperron, called by him 
Oi^*nSihat^ mhy be-*lntrocluced appropriately in this place, as bearing immediately 
on jhe subjects discussed under this head ; and, if not illustrating them, exhibit- 
ing af least another instance of their wildness, and perhaps inconsistency. 

• Brahm said, “ Rise up, O Ruora ! and form man to govern the world.” 

, • Rudra immediately obeyed : he began the work ; but the men he made were 
fiercer than tigers, having nothing but the destructive quality in their compo- 
sition; arid tJiey soon destroyed one another; for anger was their only passion. 
Br.ahMiA, Vishnu, and Ruura, then joined their different powers, and created 
ten men, whose names were Nareda, Daksha, Vasishta, Bhrigu, Critu,* 
PuLAHA, Pueastya, Angira, Atri, and Marichi; (that is. Reason, Inge- 
* nui\y, Emulation, Humility, Piety, Pride, Patience, Charity, Deceit, Morality): 
the general name of whom i^ the Munis. Brah.ma then produced Dherma, 
Justice, from his breast; Adherma, Injustice, from his back; Labha, Appe- 
.the, or I^assioUj from his lips ; aAd Kama, Love, or Desire, from his heart. 
The l^st W'as a beautiful female, and Brahma looked upon her with amorous ’ 
emotion^ ; but the Munis telling him she was his own daughter, he shrunk back, 
and Ladja, Shame, a blushing virgin, sprung from him. Brahma, deeming 
his*t?ody defiled by its emotions towards Kama, purified himself by,partially 
changing it Inio ten females, wIk) were respectively espoused by thd Munis: 

In the above legend we find the ten “ lordj of creirted beings,” that Menu 
describes as produced by himself, ascribed to the joint powers of the threes great , 
personified attributes of the Deity. Here they are called Munis \ in oth-er pas- 
sages they are considered as Brahmadicas, or Prajafatis, and as Rishis. This may 


* Alias Daksha, by some authorities.* 
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serve as a farther spe'cimen oif the endless allegories in which the poetical fabu- 
lists have veiled the’mcrral, scienfific, and theological knowledge oi the ‘fUndus : 
all of which, as weiras^Tiistory, a«d even arts, if not busied in, are obs^red 
by, and intimately connected with their wifd and bold mythology. Thus, 'again, * 
the Mahabarat is a continued allegory between man’s virtues and Ms vices : thie 
former personified under the names of the five sons of Pandu ; of whom IIhima, 
Yud^shtiba, and Aejun, said to represent Justice, Fortitude, and Prpdenjce, 
were by one mother, Koontj ; two, Nakal and Sahadbva, personifications of . 
Xemperance and Wisdom, by MaderK Other legends attribute the virtues of 
Modesty and Tendetoess to YuntsHTiRA ; Strength to Bhima'^ and Skill, 'or 
Courage, to Arjun. To Nakal Beauty, or Harmony * and to Sahadeva Wis- 
dom and Penetration. The two last brothers are by some said to be the twin 
virtues of Temperance and Chastity. • • * i * ^ 

Man’s manifold vices are personated by the hundred sons of KuRd, the bro- 
ther of Pandu: hence a near relationship exists between Vice and Virtue. 

I will here introduce other texts from the Ins. of Menu, with the like view* 
of recording and giving some explanation of names of common occurrence,* and 
that we may hereafter have occasion to refer to. . ‘ 

Ch. XI. V. 222. — “The Rudras \ the twelve ; the ei^ht Vasus\ 

the Maruts, or genii of the winds ; and the seven great Rishis, have peformed 
this lunar penance * as a security from all evil.” 

The names of the eleven Rudras I do not know, nor their occupations, nor 
the reason of their peculiar number: they are distinctions of Siva in his cha- * 
racter of Fate, or Destiny. Sancara is one, and the principal of them; and 
that name also appertains to other characters: Siva himself is sometimes so 
called. , ' , c ’ • 

The twelve Adityas are said to be the offspring of Aditi, Avho is called the 
mother of the gods. They are emblems of the sun for each month of the year; 
and are themselves called suns: their names are Varuxa, Surya, Vedanga, 
Bhanu, «Indra, Ravi, Gabhasti, Yama, Sw.arnareta, Divakara, MpxRA, 
and'ViSHNU. — {Gita, p. 144.) Of these VishNu seems to be cons*ide/e(i,as the 

* « . • 

* Tte feiumce thus named is called Cfiandrayana, and consists in the sinner, or devotee, " eating for a 
whole month no more than thrice eighty mouthfuls of wild grains, as he happens to meet with them, keepl 
ing his organs in subjection.”— Ji, v, 221. The reward is attaining the same abode as CIPandra, the 
'regent of^the Moon j. and it absolves a Brahman from the sin of slaughtering a thousand small animals 
which have bones,, or of boneless animals enow to fill a cast; and it is also the common penance /pr, 
killing a Sudra, a Hindu of the fourth or Servile class; . 
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first ; for CAishna, describing’his owa pre-eminence, sayj, “ Among the Adilyas , 
I am^isHNU.” — i^lh. p. 85.) ' * . ' 

, A Vasu is one of. the eight divinities whq form a Gii^‘ or assemhiage of gods 
‘ and there are nine of those Gams, ^As. Res. Vol. III. p. 40.) : which nine Gams, 
t)r compani^es of deities, are enumerated in the Amarcosh. Ganesa is said to 
derive’ his name (Gan- Isa, Lord of the Gams,) from his supposed situation as the * 
principal or president of those assembfages ; although Agni, the god of Fire, is 
, generally deemed the chief Of the Vasus, eight of whom were among the earliest 
productions of Brahma. 

» Thfc Maruls, or genii of the winds, have Pavan as the^ chief deity : of whom 
ve shall ‘take farther rfotipe when speaking’of his son Hakuman.* Marichi 
is also ranked as a chief among the Maruts.-\ 

lns\ of ItlEMUf ch. iii. v. I92. — “The Pitris, or great progenitors, are free 
from rvrath ; intent on purity ; ever exempt from sexual passions ; endued with 
exalted qualities ; they are primeval deities who have laid arms aside. ' 

• “ 193. Hear now completely from whom they sprung ; who they are ; by 

, whom, ’and by what ceremonies, they are to be honoured. 

‘ “ 194. The sons of Marichs and of all the* other Rishis, who were the off- 
spring of Menu, son cf Brahma, are companies of Pitris, or forefathers.” 

Many tribes of Pitris are enumerated in following texts. 

“ aOO. Of these just enumerated, who are generally reputed the prineijJal 
tribes of Pitris, the sons and grandsons, indefinitely, are also in this world consi- 
*' dea'ed as great progenitors. 

“ 201. From the Rishis edme the Pitris, or patriarchs ; from the Pitris both 
Devas and Damvas ; from the Devas this whole world of animals and vegetables » 
t * fin due oyder.” • • 

]yi*iuy other verses in this chapter refer to ceremonials in honour of the 
'jP//Wj;»the above will suffice here. The following text, however, introduces 
them to us in another character. • 

* *Ch. i. V. 66 . — “ A month qf mortals is a day and a night of the P^ris, or pa- 
tri^_ch’|, inhabiting the Moon > the half, beginning with the full ftioon, is their 

* 

• They are seen together, with Agni, in plate 80. ' , 

t The phets sometimes speak of the thirty-three gods," comprising the eight Fasus,^ the eleven * 
Rudras, Ae twelve Adityas, and Aswini and Kumara. See Ramayana, p. 257. 

t This text seems to speak of Marichi as a Risii: preceding passages have taught us to consider him 


a BraAmadica.'aud even as a Marut. 
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^ daj for action ; and fhat, beginning from the ‘new moon, is their night for 
' slumber.” * . • * 

The tim6 most pectiliarly sacred»to the manes of the P/VnS is the dark hj»^f ‘of 
each month; and the day of conjunction is the fittest day. — As. Res. Vol. III. 
p. «5S. • ' . ‘ 

< Yama, or Pluto, is the sovereign of the Pitris : of him we shall speak par- 
ticularly in another page. * » . . 

From the Titris both Devas and Danavas are above said to have sprung. 

The title T)eva is very comprehensive, meaning generally a deity ; Devi is its 
feminine, but is applie<4mostly to Bhavani, consort of MahadevX, wlficli nam'e 

of Siva is literally Great God. But as the title of Dsva*\s given to other god#, 

• • * 

superior and inferior, so that of Devi is, as hath been before stated, occasionally 
bestowed similarly on other goddesses. Devaia is the plural ^f’Deva ; bj^ some 
writers spelled Dewtah. 

* Danava is the plural of Danu, the individual whence proceeded this race of 
evil spirits, or fallen angels. Asura means nearly the same, generally, as Danavoy 
although there may be different legendary accoun^ts of their origin. Daitya an’d ' 
Raksha are names of evil beings-i-spirits in other worlds, or malignantly incar- 
nate in this. • ‘ 

There are also good angels, Surs. These words, Sur and Aiur, or Sufa and 
Atsura, are commonly spelled Soar and Asoor; and the Hindu writings abound in 
allusions to their state of continued Avarfare. And it seems probable, that such 
fables are of an astronomical nature, and relate to the rising and setting, aVid 
other phenomena, of stars in the two hemispheres'. 

« The terms Devarshi, Rajarshi, Maharshi, are nearly synonimous with Rishi\ 
meaning saint, deified saint, great saint, or great sage. There ?.re differences,* ’ 
doubtless; for Nareda is reckoned the chief of the Devarshis, and he appear^ 
among the Brahmadicas— not as a. Rishi. Crishna (in the Gita, p. 82.) ‘speaks 
of his “ holy servants, the Brahmans and the Rajarshis and says, “ I am Bri^u 
among th^Maharshis “ and of all the Devarshis- 1 am Narad.”— P. Na- 

RADAj DacsIia, and Bhrigu, are among the Brahmadicas of Menu ; ftnd^ are 
generally {ind more especially terpied sons of Brahma. 

, By the recent publication oP the Ramayan I ^m enabled to mak^some ex- 
‘ planatory additions to this head of my work ; but not, I doubt, to clear j^t of its • 
difficulties or perplexities. What precedes was written before this curious pub- 
lication reached me, and I have not seen occasion to make any alteration, 
in it. ‘ « I 



The term Maharshi occurring in the sixth section *of the Ramayana, the » 
learnt translators subjoin the following n6te. — “ There are four kinds of 
sages, or Rishh : the Rajarshi, or royal sag® ; the Mahfrshi, or great sage ; the . 
Brahntarshi, or sacred sage ; and the* De'vanhi, or divine sage : of these the first 
esteemed the lowest, and the last the Highest.” — P. 64. 8vo. edition. 

According to the translators of thje Ramayana, Sura means any fermented 
liquor : and Asura, rejecting spirituous liquors. — (P. 287.) Describing tl\e well 
. known allegory of churning* the ocean, that will, be particularly 'noticed here- 
after, “ rile daughter of Varuna, V (is produced ; and said, in a notf, 

to be sf)irituoHs liquors) seeking for acceptance. Th^sons of Dixi did not 
rfsceive the daughter of Varuna ; upon which the sons o’f Aditi accepted the 
inestimable damsel. On this occasion, therefore, are the descendants of Dixi 
catfecl Aiurai, whilre the descendants of Aditi are termed Suras. By the recep- 
tion of Varuni the glad Suras were filled with pleasure.” — Ih. 

\V^en, in the course of this churning process, the Amrita, the beverage of 
*the gods, the water of immortality, was produced, the Suras and Asuras con- 
.tenfled for its possession; and a tremendous combat ensued between them. 
“When all were exhausted, Vishnu, the mightj', assuming by illusion the form 
of a captivating damsel, speedily stole the Amrita,'' and afterwards crushed the 
Asura%,%ox sons of Dixi ; who are said, however, (Ramayana, p. 289.) to have 
“ been slain by the heroic sons of Aditi.” “ In this most dreadful conflict 
between the Dilyas and the celestials, the former being subdued, Purandara 
received the kingdom.” Purandara is a name of Indra. 

Let us, however, dwell a while longer on the offspring of this all-prolific mo- 
ther Dixi, who, with her productive spouse, Kasyapa, seems, in Hindu theo- 
»^onies, tcv be evgr at hand to answVr in all cases of perplexing parentage. 

The 37th section of the Ramaya?ia details how this distressed goddess, thus 
bereft <Jf her children, implored her husband Kasyapa (the son of Marichi) 
to bestow on her “ an iNDRA-destroying son,” to retaliate her injuries on that 
deity, and the rest of Kasyapa’s sons, who had destroyed her’s. Hew request 
was .coirr^lie'd with, on the condition that she should remain pure in the’per- 
formance of sacred austerities for a thousai^d years! The time was nearly 
expired, when the crafty Ind^a, who had all along insidiously, -with affected * ^ 
filial respect, ministered to her conveniences, contrived to lead her into impu- 
rity, in as far that she slept indecorously “ with her head in place of her feet,; 
and became Impure through the locks of her head touching her ^e.tt."—^{Ramay- 
vna, p. 293.) Indra thereby having poM'er ovef her, treated her in a very inde- 
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, lifrate and barbarous Inanner, dividing with his tremendous weapon, Vajra, the 

foetus, with which sBe was quick,_^nto/«r^-M/«tf 'pieces; which, at the request of 
the aiflicted Diti, wetejtransform^ by Indra into the Manuts, or winds. ^And 
this is the legendary account of their origifi an*d number; and it is not uticom- * 
mdn to hear the winds so spoken of; •“-The forty-nine regents of the winds.”— 

' Ramayana, p. 121. But we shall have occasion to notice these allegorical beings 
when we arrive at the consideration of tlieir principals. Pa van a, or Vayu, Ha- 
NUMAN, 8cc. • Indra and Diti, to conclude thei’- tale in this place, mutually . 
forgave each other: she had* cndeavoiwed to beguile and destroy him, by the 
process and produce ®f her impregnation; and he had, by craft and truelty^, 
counteracted her. IiSdra must He reintroduced at, sofne length hereafter : ^t 
may suffice here to say, that he is the feputed son of Kasyapa, but not by 
Diti. He is, indeed, said (in the Ramayana, p. 144.) to bellie scfn oft^nKr, 
who, though, like Diti, she is, in poetical theogonies, the ever-ready mothep of 
the gods, is herself stated to be the daughter of Daksha. * 

Many other benevolent and malevolent races of spiritual beings are enume-* 
rated, and occur, generically and specifically, in the Ramayana, and otlfer Hindu, 
authorities. The Sidhas, of whom there were eight only : the Gandbarhas, tan- 
niras, Bundhuhis, 8cc. who are numerous, and appear to be choristers* dancers, 
flower-showerers (Pashfa-vrish(a), and other pleasant companions: and the 
Kakshas, Yakshas, (Rakshni, and Yakshni, in the feminine ; and Rakshasa, and Tak- 
ihasa, in the plural,) are generally engaged in malignant combinations : not, how- 
ever, always ; for as the great gods themselves, as well as the subordinate deities, * 
are occasionally employed in divers and contradictory occupations, so these good' 

' and evil genii appear to change characters. For instance : sometimes Yakshas 
are benevolent, or at least classed with goodlieings, {Ramayana,^^. 12^.) : somd-* * 
times malignant, {ib. p. 18,5.); Banovas are also (p. 122,) good, and (p. .166.) 
at other times, “ evil genii ; at enmity with the gods.” Their goodness is, 
however, very equivocal. ' 

Another race of angelic creatures, although most ungallantly neglectbrf in 
inythologic fable, we must not pass by unnoticed. These are th^ inl^r§,sting, 
the beautiful, Apsaras : they are, proverbially elegant and graceful ; but, alas f 
, not so for virtue or morals. Dasarat’ha, the heroic monarch of Ayodha (Qude), 
the happy father of the renowned Ramachandka, to whom many of our futurq 
pages must be devoted, had three queens, who “ in elegance of form*rivalled 
Xh.Q AfsarasY — {jkamayana, p. 142.1 • 

These fair maids were produced when the ocean was churned in the time o^" 
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the Kurmavatara; in number no ‘less than six hundred millibns ! of resplenjdenjfc ^ 
and celx^tial form adorned with glorious ornaments, and endowed with beauty, 
youth, sweetness, aad every grace.” Theis female attehdants were innume- , 
'rable; but “ not having undergone the legal purification, none of the gods, or 
Lfanavas, received these damsels in marriage : hence they all remained without 
a lord.” — Ramayana, p. 287- 

Thus we find the Hindu invisible world well peopled ; but there ^re several 
other tribes of mythological Beings introduced into the complicated machinery 
of Hindu poetics. There is a race of pigmies, no bigger than a man’s thumb, ^ 
called Balakilya, of w'hom sixty thousand were produce^ from the hairs of 
B^HMA’sTody ; and another race of Lilliputian sages, produced from his nails. 

— See Ramayana, p. Slfi. 

^ll'of theie beings are by name, birth, parentage, and education ; life, death, 
and burial, &c. &c. &c. especially chronicled in the Puranas, and other sacred 
and prophane books ; and one’s brain is almost bewildered iir endeavouring, as 
they ever and anon recur, to trace their genealogy, character, connexions, and 
^ long trk'in of etceteras, combined with their allegorical origin, progress, and 

- • K * 

terfnination. • 

The colossal figure, before adverted to, in the Ekphanta cave, that I fancy 
to bear Reference to the division and reunion of Vieaj, I will notice in the 
words that I find used in a little description of that celebrated excavation,'* 
written mostly in the cave, and afterwards corrected on the spot by a farther 
-'inspection of its mythological wonders. 

“ Fronting the centre of the entrance is the well known bust of the grand 
triad of powers; respecting which I shall heie notice only, that the vindictive ^ 
ferocity of, Siva’s countenance is finely contrasted with the mild serenity of 
ViSHNp’s. On the right of the bust, (the spectator’s left when looking at it,) 
having aicolossal figure leaning on a dwarf between, forming the front of a pi- 
laster, is a grand compartment, containing, among a variety of groups and 
single* figures, a gigantic four-handed form of Mahadeva, conjoined wij;h Par- 
VATi. 0,pe of his right hands srests on the head of a bull, well "executed ; 
another holds a shield ; a third a eol>ra de cafeh, the Injoded serpent. , On the 
right is Brahma on the lotos, with swans, in the usual style ;* and on thef)ther ^ 
side, corresponding, is Vishnu mounted on Garuda, also in his usual ‘style, 
which, it must be confessed, is here somewhat ridiculous ; for Vishnu is gene- 
• 

^7 * This refers to compartments described in earlier^ paragraphs of the acc6unt. 
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seated on and* bestriding Garud^^’s shoulders* with his i*egs in front, 
Gabuda holding Vishnu on ^ the ankles. Garuua throughout ti/% cave 
wears just such a wfg^'as Sir Jos«ua Reynolds has given in his portrait of 
Doctor Johnson: ‘he has always a snake ‘round his neck, the head and tail* 
jdined in front. • • ' 

“Near Brahma isiNDRA on Iravati, the elephant, sitting in a good pos- 
ture.^ In Jhe lower corner, nearest the grand bust, is a standing female, bear- 
ing a small box on the palm^ of her hand, her finders pointing horizontally be- , 
hind her : the arm is broken off. Above her a wigged boy, holding a chawrie : 
above him a wigged^ woman : above and near her several other figuVes with 
peruques. * . * ‘ ^ 

“ On each side of the great figure of Mahadeva is a handsome pair, male and 
female ; seen also in almost every compartment; sometimes, 'asi in this instahee, 
on the side next the bust, holding garlands of flowers : on the other side, the 
male wears a dirk, f * 

“The grand figure of Mahadeva in this compartment is fourteen feet high/ 
an inch or two more or less. In this character he is called Ardha •NARi,'Oi: 
half woman : the one left breast is very prominent and conspicuous, and has 
given rise to various surmises of its having reference to the story of the Ama- 
%ons. This compartment is well filled with groups and single figures; many with 
•wigs. The fine figure of the emaciated is again seen with admiration.** 

The pictures of Mahadeva and Parvati conjoined, that in a former page 
I have supposed to bear reference, as mxII as the sculptured figure in the £,le- • 
fhanta cave, to the male and female moities of V iraj, are engraved in plates 
7. and fgures 1. 2. of 24 : the former from a well executed picture in Colonel 
Stuart’s collection ; the latter from two pfctures, pretty well done, but inftj-. 
rior, in mine. Being coloured, the blue skin of Mahadeva, and the yellow 
skin of Parvati; the difference of their dresses, hair, collar of skulls and 
flowers, ornaments, attributes, &c. is very strikingly contrasted; and cannot 
of cour^ be represented in an outline engraving. The only point they hiv^e in 
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* In thf mode of which pl^te 18. exhibits an example, 

t" IJe beautiful and graceful couple here noticed occur frequently in this cave, and also In that of Am- 
htly, on Sahette. They are seen likewise iu good preservation, tind in superior beauty, at liie entrance, oh 
each side of the door, of a smaller cave, on the island of Elcf/ianta : this latter cave has ne^r hcen de- 
,icribed, nor, perhaps, five years ago, was overseen by ten Europeans. It is nearly choked up with rub- 
bish ; but will, I trust, through the efforts of the Bombay Literary Society, be restored, wk.h the many other 
mythological treasures within their reach,, to the light of day, and the admiration of the world. 
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common is. In plate 24. the •sectarial hieroglyphic on ihe forehead ; but in 
pLatevT’. each moiety has its own peculiar mark: his, .half the crescent, and 
half the eye; her’s,jhalf that mystical syml)ol the Tow/, adopted by* her exclu- 
* sive worshippers, the Sactas, ovTbnijasi on which some extracts and remarks will 
be made in a future article. 

In the following particulars the three pictures agree. — Being four-handed : 
haying the ‘Trisuhy and Dantaru, or Dindima (“ a drum to be sounded by the 
destroying angel.” — Hitopadesa, p. 312.): the river Ganga flowing from Siva’s 
portion of the head, (but not the goddess personally in his hair, nor the Nag 
over her, as ia plate 7. where the river flows over Pa^vati’s shoulder; iu 
pj,ATE 2^. over Siva’s)-, the Nandi of each deity ; the bull properly so called, 
and the tiger, called Fyaghra, (but'diflfering in position, the bull being in 
s7. oA Parwati’s side, and the tiger on Siva’s; and the reverse in 
PLATE 24.) ; the mund-mala, collar of heads, ZloA pushpa mala, collar of flowers, 
joinefl in the middle: the glory encircling their heads: in these points, and 
'in others less important, the three pictures agree. A dindima in a right and left 
^hantl, with the others joined in a posture of adoration ; and the figure sitting on 
a fotos, and having no snakes found the arms and neck ; with some other points, 
are peculiar to plate 7. where the Ganga is seen issuing through a cleft in the 
rock og which the figure is seated. 

The two pictures engraved in plate 24. I purchased at Poona: they are ex» 
actly of the same description in size, style, &c. and were most likely painted by 
" the»sarae artist, and meant to be the counterpart of each other. Excepting the 
distinctions that necessarily arise from difference of positions, I perceive only 
that the standing figure wears the tiger’s skin over the thigh, and the other sits 
w 4,011 it: the shape of the sword differs also; and the sitting figure has a snake 
round the wrist of the inferior right arm, which the other has not. In both ' 
the Ganga issues from Siva’s dusky braided hair: his ear has i brown wooden 
ring, such as Saniyasis, and other enthusiastic individuals, are now seen with : a 
snsCkfe protrudes its head over his shoulder; others form bis arm and wrist- 
bands: *bis hands hold a silver. and a deep red damaru: the mund-mala, 
"colbir of heads, terminates at half its length, wher/j commences I(arvati’s 
pushpa mala, or collar of red flowers: in like manner the other necklaces differ _ 
in description and colour; her side being chiefly of pearl, his of black»beads: 
her hair is black; and she holds the pasha, or cord, to bind victims, and the 
kardgba, or sword, to destroy or sacrifice them : the sacrificial knife, use/j at san- 

iguinary offerings, is also called by that name. .The glories encircling the heads 
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aj-e of bright green ; ‘and tlie back-ground of the picture is formeS of the dark 
green Malura, or Btlva,* a shrub tfacred to Siva, as is noticed in page 59/ 

The mark on the'forehead, being common to both deities, is continued to 
both their foreheads. The eye that the crfesce’nt encircles is that of Sivsi ; but * 
some say that it is the symbol also of«the sacred Toni, Pakvati’s especial hierd- 
glyphic : three yellow lines spring on each side from the demi crescent. 

On the pictures are written, in Sanscrit and Mahraty — Sbw Parvati. , 
Deeming*the subject of these plates curious and iihportant, I have described . 
them with, I fear, tiresome prolixity, which the reader will, I hope, excuse. 



♦In addition lo what occurs in the preceding article respecting this impor- 
taij^t persorfage, I shall hefe introduce some farther particulars of him, and other 
mythological characters. 

SWYAifBHvviA, or the son of the self-existing, was the first Menu, and 

the father of mankind : his consort’s name was Satarupa. In the second 

» 

Veda tile Supreme Being is introduced thus speaking: ‘ From me Brahma was 
born : he is above all ; he is pitama, or the father of all men : he is Aja and 
S^WAV^AMBlfu, or self-existing.’ From him proceeded Swayambhuva, who is the 
firstfMsNU: they call him Adima (or the first, or Protogonus): he is the first 
of men ; and Parama-purusha, or the first male. His help-mate, Pracriti, is 
called aljo Satarupa :* she is Adima,! or the first: she is Visva-jenni, or 
the mother of the world : she is Iva, or like /, the female energy of nature ; or ’ 
she is a form of, or descended from, 7; she is Para, or the greatest: both are 
iike Mahadeva, and his Sacti (the female energy of nature), whose names are 
also Isa and Isi. 

“ SwAYAMBHUVA is Brahma in a human shape, or the first Brahma; for 
• pBft^HMA is man individually, and also, collectively, mankind : hence Brahma 
is said to be born and to die every day. Collectively, he dies every hundred 
ye^rs ; this being the utmost limits of a life in the Cali-yug, according to the Pm- 
ranas'. at the end of the world Brahma, or mankind, is said to die also at the 
end a hundred divine years. Swayambhuva in the present Calpa is Vishnu, 
in the chdfacter of Brahma Janardana, or the Vishnu with the coun-te- 

nance of Brahma. To understand this it is necessary to premise, thj^t it has 

% • 

* Satakupa*!* here the wife of Brahma, (or the first Menu, or Swayambhuva,) and is declared to 
be the same >ith Pracriti, or Nature-, a title generally given, not to Saraswaxi, the consort or Sacti of 
Brahma, but to Devi, Sac/» of Mahadrva. , » 

, " Adimi is the feminine gender ; from Adima or Adimas.” ^ ' 
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c i. * 

b,een revealed to thfc Hindus, that, froin the beginning to tlie end of things, 
when the whole citation will ht annihilated and absorbed into the SjCipremc 
Being, there will be'fiw great Cflpas, or periods. We ate now in the middle 
of the fourth Calpa, fifty years of BBAHMA*being elapsed ; and of the rensainder' 
tlMJ first Calpa is begun. These five great Calpas include 500 years of Brahma- ; 
at the end of M'hich, nothing will remain but the self-existing. Every Calpa, 
except the first, is preceded by a renovation of the world, asid a general flood. 

“ These five Calpas have five deities, who rule by turns ; and from whom the 
five Calpas are denominated* These five deities are Devi, Surya, or the Sun, 
Ganesa, Vishnu, a^jd Iswara, Brahma has no particular Calpa'. he is inti- 
mate to every one of* them. Every deity in his ovjrn period is CALSVA-BUfi, 
or Chronus: we are now under the reign of the fourth Chronus : the west- 
ern mythologists mention -several ruling deities of that narfiCs fcALsvA-RuPi 
signifies he who has the countenance of Gala, Chronus, or Time : this is now 
‘ the Calpa of Vishnu; who, to creat-e, thought on Brahma, and became BrAhma- 
ru'pi-Janardana, He preserves and fosters the whole creation in his own 
■ character, and will ultimately destroy it through Iswara, or Rudra :* ‘the Caipa 
of Vishnu is called also the fadma, or Lotos-period, It is declared in the Vu- 
ranas, that all animals and plants are the Ung, or Phallus of the Caisva-kupi 
deity ; and that, at the end of his own Calpa, he is deprived of his Ling by his 
Successor, who attracts the whole creation to himself, to swallow it up, or de- 
vour it, according to the western mythologists ; and at the end of his Calpa 
he disgorges the whole creation. Such is the origin of Chronus devouring his" 
own offspring; of Jupiter disgorging it through a potion administered to hint 
« by Metis ; and of Chronus castrating his own father. According to this, 
Swayambhuva is, conjointly and individually, Brahma, Vishnu, and Isa, 'of • 
Mahadeva. To Swayambhuva were born three daughters, Acuti, Deva- 
SROTi, and Visrutki, or Prasruti. Brahma created three great Rajapatis to 
be their husbands : Cardama, Dacsha, (the same w'ho was also a Brahmadica,') 
and Ru^i. Cardajia is acknowledged to be form of Siva, or Siva himself; 
and-DACsrfA to be Brahma: hence he is often called Dacsha-Brahma,: and 
we mayjreasonably conclude, that the benevolent Ruchi was equally a form of 
, Vishnu. It is said in the Puranas, as I am assured by learned Pandits, that 
these -three gods sprang in a mortal shape from the body of Adima ; that 
Dacsha-Brahma issued mystically from his navel; Vishnu from his left, and 
Siva from his fight, side. It is declared in the Puranas, that Icwara cut off 
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one of the heads of Brahma; who, bejng immortal, was oftly maimed.’’ — yrom 
WilfoAd’s learned Essay on the Chronolog}'' of the Hindus. As. Res. Yol. V. 
Art. 18. . » * 

Anfecdotes of Dacsha will he found under that head : one, similar to those 
there ^iven, relative to his losing his heAd from the violence of Mahadev*a, 
follows, in the Essay, the extract just concluded. 

.The figure of Vishnu, as it is generally denominated, reposing on Sesh- 
• VAOA,* with Brahma issuing in a lotos from his navel, is the pop'ular mode, I 
imagine, by which the Vaishnavas represent the Supreme Being contemplating, 
or»willing the renovation 9 f the world, at the conclusion,of one Calf a ; or be- 
t^^en suet conclusion, and. the commencement of another: in which interreg- 
num “ nothing will remain but the self-existing.” 

"Another mode bf exhibiting this subject is a picture of Vishnu, otherwise 
called, as before noticed in this character, Narayan a, witli his toe in his mouth, 
reposing on a floating lotos leaf: this seems puerile; and, indeed, what ^o^z</isr 
'exhihition of such subjects doth not? and may, perhaps mean to represent a 
circle. Tlie toe in the mouth, like the tail of a snake in its mouth, in mytholo- 
gical languag'e, is interpreted Endless', applied to time. Eternity, to a being. 
Eternal. — See- plate 20. which, by the way, I will here notice, is somewhat 
altered »in regard to position, but not at all in any other respect, by the artist 
who made the drawing from the original picture for the engraver: the original* 
being nude, he has given the figure a less indelicate posture. Sonneeat gives- 
'a pUte of this subject; and alludes to it in these terms, in which the reader will 
see the outline, received with tolerable accuracy from verbal communications, 
of the legend more fully and classically detailed in Mr. Wilford’s valuable 
•eRronologlcal es^ay, above extracttld from. 

“ Qn the death of Brouma all the worlds will suffer a deluge; all the An- 
dons be Broken; and the Cailasson, and the Haicondon," (Kailasa, and Faikonf ha, ) 

“ will only remain. At that time VicHbnou, taking a leaf of the tree called Alle- 
marSw’ f will place himself on the leaf, under the figure of a very littje child, 
^d^hus.flodt on the sea of milk, sucking the toe of his right fooh He will 
remain in this posture till Brouma, anew, corae§ forth fiom his navel in a tama- 


• * Sec PLATE 7- 

-f- " The Ficus admirabilis of Linna:us : the great fig-tree of the Pagodas : the Banian tree.” I ima-, 
gine, however, th^ leaf on which the deity reclines is intended for the lotos, as well as that whieJb springs 
from his navel, called by Sonnekat a tamarind. Some affirm that the floating cradle is a leaf of if/e/. 




ip4 ' SW‘A YAMBHU VA. 

' ‘ ’ « 
ri,nJ flower. It is tlflis that the ages an^ worlds succeed each other, and are 

perpetually renewed.”— •-Vol. I. p? 226 . 

The following leg;e|jrd explains the origin of Satarwpa, as well as«of 

Brahma’s four faces. * *' 

« 

“ “According to the Matsya PurantfBtiAHUA, in the north-west part of Indih, 
about Cashmtr, assumed a mortal shape; and one half of his body springing out, 
without his suffering any diminution whatever, he framed out of it Satarora. 
She was so beautiful that he^ fell in love with her’; but having sprang from his 
body, he considered her as his daughtesr, and was ashamed. During this conflict 
between shame and lj>ve he remained motionless, with his eyes fixed u|lon her : 
Satarupa, perceiving his situation, and to avoid, hts looks, stepp'ed asid^ : 
Brahm a, unable to move, but still desirous to see her, caused a face to spring 
out in the direction to whigh she moved: she shifted her plate'foifr tinres ; Sad 
as many faces, corresponding with the four corners of the world, grew ou^ of 
his head. Having recovered his intellects, the other half of his body sprang 
from him, and became Swayambhova.” — Wilford: on Mount Caucasus. 

Res. Vol. VI. p. 472. ’ *’ • , 

SwAYAMBHuvA is the son of the Self Existent, the latter epithet being gene- 
rally and appropriately applied to the One Supreme Being ; but, as.wediave had, 
and shall have, such frequent occasion to notice, sectaries will exalt the deity of 
their own exclusive adoration into the almighty seat, and of course magnify him 
in mistaken terms. 

From an inscription on a stone, found in the district of y^doni, and communi- 
cated to the Asiatic Society by Major MACKENSEtfE, {As. Res. Vol. IX. p. 425.) I 
shall quote several stanzas ; containing other mythological matter, and giving 
the epithet Swatambhu to Siva. SAMBHU'fc a name by which, he is frequently; 
addressed ; and it looks like an abbreviation of the other. 

“ Adoration he to the Auspicious Swayambhu Nat’ha, or Self EkisTENX 
Protector. 

“ 1. J prostrate myself before Sambhu, whose glorious head is adorned‘-vMth 
the resplendent moon ; and who is the chief prop of the foundation offnejthree 
wdHds. , « 

, “ %. May Swayambhu be propitious; he who won immortal renown; who 

grants..the wishes of those that earnestly entreat him ; who pervacies the uni^ 
verse; the Sovereign Lord of deities ; who destroyed the state and arrogance 
of the demons ; tvho enjoyed the delightful embraces of Parvati to whom the 
learned prostrate themselves : the God above all gods. 7 

S 



“ 3. I prostrate m 3 'self before Sambuu, whose unquenchable blaze .cori> 
sumed ihe magnificent Tripura ; whose food* is the nuctar dripping from the 
beams of the moon; ‘who rejoiced in the sacrifice of head’s by the lord of Rac~ 
‘shasasf* whose face is adorned with smiles when he enjoys the embraces of 

GTauri. * 

» 

“ 5. By the consort of Devi, whose ^divinity is adored; the spouse of Par- 
VATi, resplendent, xvith the glorious light of gems reflected from the cr,owns 
-of the lords of gods and demons, whose heads laj' prostrate at his 'feet; with a 
face ever'lighted up with smiles; he iS the SelP Existent Deity. May the, 
wealth and stations of his saints be ever granted to us. » 

6. Tne beams of whose light, like the frequent waving of the lotos flower, 
flashes^ reflec(;ed, from the numerous crowns of glorious kings, of the chief of 
gocfs, of*the lling*of kings, and of the lord of demons ; M'ho exists in all things; 
in aU elements — in water, air, earth, ether, and ‘fire; in the sun and moon ; the 
renowned deity manifested in eight forms : Sa.mbhu. May he grant our ardent 
prayers. 

» ‘‘^7. ,Cheerfully I bow to Sa>ibhu in the lotos of the heart; to him who in- 
creases and gives delight to all ; who holds supVeme command over all ; who 
through hfs three divine attributes created and animated fourteen worlds; who 
ever resides in the minds of his saints.” — As. Res. Vol. IX. p. 426. 

The date of this inscription corresponds with 1 173, A. D. * 

“ The god SwAVAMBHU Devi” occurs in the same volume, p. 430. 



The name of Dj^^sha occurs several times in the course of.my wdrk ; a^id, 
as a good deal of mythological legend is attached tfl it, I shall coflect in jhis 
place what I have extracted from the Asiatic Researches relative to that cha- 
racter. • . • • * «. 

“ IswARA attempted to kill his brother Brahma, who, being immortal^ was 
only maimed ; but Iswara finding him afterwards in a mortal shape, in the cha- 
racter of Daksha, killed him as he was performing a sacrifice.” Mr. WilforI) 
discovers in this the story of the death of Abel ; and offers very frfarnetl -apd 
ingenious reasons for his belitf : the following is a continuation of the legend 
from Hindu sacred books. — . • 

There had subsisted for a long time some animosity between Bka^ima and 
*Mahadeva in their mortal shapes; and the latter, on account of his bad con- 
duct, which is fully described in the Puranas, had, it appears, given much un- 
easiness to Swayambhuva and Satarupa: for he was libidinous, going about, 
with a large club in his hand. INIahadeva was the eldest, and was indignant at 
seeing his claim as such disregarded in favour of Brahma, which the latter sup- 
ported by such lies as provoked Mahai)IV*a to such a point, t^hat he, cut off 6nre . 
of his heads in his divine form. In his human shape, we find Daksha b.oasting 
that he ruled over mankind. One day, in the assembly of the gods^ Daksha 
coming in, they all respectfully arose Except Mahadeva, who kept his seat, 
and los'ked gloomy, which Daksha resentecj ; and reviled and cursed Maha- 
]^va in Ills human shape, wishing he might ever remain a vagabpnd^on the 
.face ofithe earth ; and ordereji that he should be avoided, and deprived of' his 
share of the sacrifices and offerings. Mahadeva, irritated, in his turn, cursed 
DakIsha; and a dreadful conflict took place between them: the'three worlds 
, trembled, and the gods were alarmed. Brahma, Vishnu, and*^the whole 
assem<ily, interfered, and sej>arated the combatants; and, at length, even 
effected a reconciliation. lit consequence of which, Daksha gave one of kis 
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daughters, named Sati,* in marmge tp Mahadeya: SATi‘\vas an incarnation 
of Devi ; for Sridevi, the wife of Daksha, aAd daughter o’f Adima and Iva, 

• entfea^ed the goddess to give her one daughter exactly, lilve herself.* Her re- 
quest was grunted ; and Devi was incarnated in her womb, and was born as 
Sati. §RiDEvr had besides a hundred dAighters, but no son, which she airtl 
Daksha deeply lamented ; and agreed to make a solemn sacrifice to obtain one. 
Qn this occasion Da*ksha convened gods and men, omitting, however, Maha- 
'DEVA, who took but little notice of the neglect; for he is represenfed in ail his 
Avataras as’ indifferent to praise or abuse. * But his wife Sati insisted on going, ^ 
amf could not b’fe dissuaded ; and was treated so contemptuously by her father, 
Daksha, that she flung fierself into the fire, and thereby spoiled the sacrifice. 
Mahadeva hearing this, blamed her for her rash conduct, in thus spoiling a 
religious* sacrifice', ifnd cursed her ; and she consequently was doomed to a trans- 
migration of a thousand years, into an inferior being. Thus she became a Pica, 
(a sort of bird of the Cuckoo tribe) ; and Mahadeva, to please her, assumed the 
form of a PJeas, under the title of Piceswara, or Picesa-jMahadeva. 

* ^iAHA.nEVA afterwards went up to Brahma, in the character of Daksha, 
and after much abuse began to beat him : the cohfusion became general in the 
assembly, who’all took the part of Daksha ; but Siva, striking the ground with 
the locks of his Jaffa, produced two heroes, and an army of demons came to his 
assistance: the battle raged, and in the general conflict Mahadeva cutoff* 
DAKSHA’st head: several of the gods were wounded, particularly the Sun and 
Mooh : heaven, hell, and the earth, trembled. 

The gods at last humbled themselves before Mahadeva, who was ap- 
peased, and order was restored. At their request he promised to restore 
Daksha ts life ;» but the head could not be found: during the fray it fell 
in^o the fire, and was burnt. A he goat was then brought, and his head was 
struck of^" and placed on the lifeless body of Daksha, who instantly revived ; 
but he remained weak and powerless, ’till he was again born a son of Noah. 

Mahadeva taking up the bo<ly of his beloved Sati, carried it seven times 
roAM^d thcMvord, bewailing his misfortune. “ Here I shall remark,’' continues 
Mr. W I LFORD, “ that when any accident happens to »any of the gods, they 

* • 

* » 

* In the octavo edition.of the Astatic Researches this name is often misspelled Sn\: the error is impor- 
tant, and may cause confusion and trouble. , • 

■ t The story of Daksha losing his head in a similar way is again related by Mr. W ii.fokd in the Asiatic 
^^searchss, Vol. V. p. 249. * 
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generally set off at'full speed, going seven tirties round the woiTd, howling all 
the way most woefhll}*.” * * 

“The gods whoni ^ti contained in her womb burst.out ; her limbs were 
scattered all over the world ; and the placfes where they fell are become •sacred." 
Her breasts fell near Jalander in i\\e*Panjab the Yoni into Asam’, and the Guhyti* 
into Nepal; where they are most devoutly worshipped to this day: tlie latter 
is a small pleft in a rock, with an intermitting spring ; it is*called Guhya-st'hpnA 
— WiLFORD*: on Mount Caucasus. As. Res. Vol.'Vf. p. 477. 

To the foregoing may be added some farther particulars, thought somewhat 
differing, relating tc^AKSi; A, and to the subject of some of my^ilates, ^f w'hich 
my information was Very scanty, from Mr. Paterspx^ Essay on th£ Origiij^ of 
the Hindu Religion. 

He thinks the fable refers to an unsuccessful attempt to»akoliSi tho worship 
of the male and female symbols ; and invented by the Sahas to show the imbe- 
cility of their opponents, and to exalt their own doctrines : the gods themselves 
being introduced as actors instead of their votaries. 

Daksha, celebrating a. yajnja, invited all the Devatas except Ifis scfti-in,- 
law, Siva. His consort, the goddess, hurt at this exclusion, went to' the 
assembly, and after vain remonstrances, expired with vexaticii on the spot. 
Siva, on hearing this,' throws his Jeta, or plaited hair, upon the gro/ind, and 
‘from that produced Bir Bhadr, a furious being armed with a trident, who at- 
tacks and disperses the whole assembl}' ; puts a stop to the sacrifice ; and cuts 
off the head of Daksha f Siva took up the body of his deceased consort^ anif 
placing it upon his head, in a fit of madness danced up j: and down the earth, 
threatening all things with destruction. Vishnu, at the request of the other 
Devatas, with his chakra cut the body inttT fifty -one pieces, which Siva, in his , 
frantic dancing, scattered in different parts of the earth. Each place ^yhere a 
part fell became a place of w'orship of the female power ; and the frenzy of S/va 
subsiding, he ordained that the Linga should likewise be worshipped at each of 

these plflces. And Daksha, on condition of, embracing the doctrine of Siva, 

« < 

Ava§ restored to life, degraded with the head of a goat instead of'his,bwn. — As. 

fRes. Voi. VIII. p. 80, « , 

C 

* PhJsx. The servants of Cuvera, the deformed deity of riches, are called Gutiyacas) and into such 
beings the dark souls of men, addicted in this world to selfish gratifications, tr,instnigrate. * 

f The decapitaticn of Brahma, of whom Daksha is an earthly form, or Avatara, i, touched on under 
Narayana. 

t Siva is frequently seen in a dancing attitude.— See plates !■*. and 32. * 



» I » 

It appears to me that playe 25. and the same subject in plate 26. fig. 1. 
refer to the story of Daksha,* whose name, » however., <loth not occur in my 
vftry insufficient memoranda on the last naiped subject, < All I find* indeed, is, 

■ exclusive of a description of the ima^e, tl’.e following memoranda, taken, I recol- 
lect, from the information of a Poona Erghman. — “ Vira Bhadra, son of !^a- 
HADEVA ; not by Parvati : has temples in the Carnatic', not about Poona ; a war- 
lilje character : hi& history is detailed i*n the Cassi-kand, and in the Siv-guranaP 
, This appears to have been merely hints for intended future inquiries’, thaf I had 
iio oppontunity of making. , ' 

« It Vould appear, Mr. Bently says, that’ Daksha was cotemporary with 
I^HUiGU i that he was asi ’astronomer, and foVmed the twenty-seven lunar man- 
sions, and other constellations, of which he is allegorically called the father. — 
Mr, BaNTL#’ V’ol. VIII. p. 230.) gives a Sanskrit verse from the Calica 
Parana, which he translates thus : “ In the early part of the ‘Tretayug the daugh- 
ters bf Daksha were born: of these daughters he gave twenty-seven to the 
' Moon.” 

, ‘ DxksHA, in some respects, bears a strong resemblance to Atlas ; who, ac- 
cording to heathen mythology, was the father of the Pleiades and Hyades, the 
Critical and Rohini of Daksha.” — lb. p 231 . 

I d,o not find the names of all Daksha's daughters, nor are they so impor- 
tant as to demand much research : the names of some occur incidentally. Tvio 
others I will notice as the mothers of extraordinary progeny : these are Java, 

• and ViJAYA, “ of slender waist,” who brought forth a hundred weapons, 

" missive and manual,” wherewith to arm Rama for his war of Lanka.* 

In the Ins. of Menu, ch. i. v. 35. Daksha and Erighu are named among 
, the Brahmadicas^ ; or the ten lords of created beings, produced by the first 
Menu: Daksha is there otherways called Prachetas Those ten beings,* 
* eminent in holiness,” are said, in the next verse, to have produced “ deities, 
and mansions of deities.” The luivir mansions are also attributed to “ Kasy- 
an a*, the first production of Brahma’s head.” 

1I\ M*enu’s Institutes tlie twenty seven lunar asterisms a?e called the 
daughters of Dak.sha, and the consorts of Som.\, or tl|e Moon.” — Sir William 
Jones, /.'s. Pes. Vol, II. p. 305. * * 

, Having introduced, perhaps rather heterogeneously, a number of. deities,’ • 
more or less connected with each other, I .shall, before I proceed to the consi- 



, deration of the chara'cters of the consort?, or of the three great powers^ 
devote another page or two to Ihe notice of some other mythological per- 
sonages ; wlio if, perddytinture, ni)t particularly in place here, may not hei»e- 
after offer themselves more appropriately^. * • 

*Of Bhrigu and Nareda, who se^tn to be considered more immediately as 
• the brethren of Daksha than the rest of the Brahniadicas, or sons of Brahma, 
of whpm so^ie notice has been taken in a former page, we may perhaps hare 
occasion to make casual mentjon in a future article. They are, indeed, mytho- 
iQgical personages of no small' importance ; and apprehended want of room pre- 
vents me, in this plac^ from a farther relation of their character and adtionsf 



• PRIT’HU -AWD PRITHiVl, AND VISVVACARMA. 


Prit’hivi is the goddess of the Earth. Viswacarma, the artificer of the 
univ^erse, tljat is the lord of creation assuming tliat character, moulded the 
qarth,* and it ’became prithivi — conspicuous; and therefore is that name, 
PaiTHivr, assigned to the earth, — /Is. Res. Vol. VIII. p. 452. 

Phit’hu is her liushand ; he was an incarnation of Vishnu ; as related in 
the following fable, from Wilford's Chronology of the Hindus. — As. Res. 

* Vol. V. p. 253. , 

Vena, being an impious and tyrannical prihee, was cursed by the Brahmans ; 
and in consequence died without issue. To remedy this, his left arm was 
opened, and cimrued with a stick till it produced a son ; who, proving as 
wicked as his father, was set aside; and tlie riglit arm was in like manner 
churned, which also produced a boy, who proved to be a form of Vishnu 
udder the name of Prit’hu. 

Gods and men came to make obeisance to him, and to celebrate his appear- 
ance on earth. He married a form of the goddess Lakshmi, who was thence 
’ named I'rit’h>vi, or Prit’hwi, and was in fact the earth ; and at this time re- 
-fused so obstinately to give her wonted supplies to mankind, tliat Prit’uu was 
forced to beat and wound her ; when she (the earth), assuming the form of a 
cow, ascended to Meru to complain’ to the gods ; who, on learning that she re- 
fused the common necessaries* of life, not only to mankind in general, but to 
. . it’hb, l*er husband, rejected her complaint. Prit'hu and his descendants 

were allowed to beat and wound her in cases,of non.»ompliance, and the earth 
. reluctantjy submitted ; and since that time mankind are continually wounding 

• her wifh ploughs and other implements of husbandry. 

Prit’hu was Tond of agriculture, became a husbandman, cut down forests, 
, levelled the earth, &c.; which is to be understood by his quarrel- with the 
earth. * 



* In the form of a cow. Prit’hivi. was ^ilked by Swayambhuva,' or 
Adam, grand ancestor of Prit‘hu, who so employed him: perhaps *the old 
sire took delight in atfcnding th^ dairies and fields of his* beloved Prit’hu*.— 
/^. p. 2.56. . * . • 

Mr. Wilford thinks this Prit’hu to be the same with SATYAViyv.TA, or 
Noah. His heavenly father was the .Sun ; and Satyavrata is also declared 
to be. an inrcarnation of Vishnu. Here it must be observed, that at night, and, 
in the west, the Sup is Vishvu : he is Brahma in the east, and in the mornino- . 
from noon to evening he is Siv^. — /^.*p. 254. * 

In another place,* (yfj. Res. Vpl. VIII. p. 299 .) l^r. WiLFOtfD finds Ila* a 
name of the daughter of King Bharata, the fifth from Swayambhuva, #or 

Adam. — “Her name was Ila, or the earth: this was also the name of the 

# ^ 

daughter of Satyavrata, or Prit’hu ; for though the eartli Vas*his \?ife, she 
also became his daughter.”— And in page 318, we find “ Ila to signify. the 
earth : Ila, or Ilas, was the son of Menu, or Noah ; called also Mitra Va- 
runa in the Puranas, or the friendly Varuna, or Neptune.” Sir W. Jones' 
also mentions Ila as the daughter of the seventy Menu, or Satyavrata : lie 
married her to the first Buddha, or Mercury, who was the son of Chan- 
dra, the Moon; whose father was Atri, sou of Brahma. — Js'. Res. Vol. II. 
p. 127. 

Unless Ila be a name appertaining to more persons than one, it is here ap- 
plied to the wife, daughter, and son, of Prit'hu, or Noah; or the seventh 
Menu, surnamed Satyavrata and Vaivaswata. — (See of Menu lulder* 
ViRAJ.) ’ 

In the third volume of the Asiatic Researches, p. 374. Mr. Wilford gives 
this passage.- - Devi, or the goddess, and Isi, or the sovereignijueen,<% the Isis* 
Egypt-, and represents Nature in general— but in particular the earth; which 
the Indians call Prit’hivi ; while water, and humidity of all kinds, is supposed 
to proceed from Vishnu, as they were by the Egyptians to proceed from 
Osiris.”* , . • • 

In the Institutes of Menu a king is described as a being formed'of the 
ties of various deities : hmong tfiem Pkit’hivi. 

“ As Prit’hivi supports all creatures equally, thus a king, sustaining all 
subjects, resembles in his office the goddess of earth Ch. IX. v. 3lj. 

. Prit hivi is one of the deities to whom daily sacrifices, are oflfered 
by Brahmans, to the manes of deceased ancestors. They are enum’erated in the 
Ins. of Menu, Ch. III. v. 8.5, 86'. The latter runs thus.— ' 


• I • ‘ 

"To CuHu, goddess of the'^day, when the new mooA is discernible^ to, 
Anumai*!, goddess of the day, after the opposiiion ; to Praj'apati, or the lord 
of oreatures ; to Dyaj^ta and Puit'hivi, goddesses of skyjattd earth ; and, lastly, 
Ito the fire of the good sacrifice.” ‘ 

* We find the habitable earth also callod Vasta; and a ceremony, calletl 

Vasta puja, is performed in honour of this personification, both by Savvas and 

Vaiihnavas : the former offering a sheep to the earth ; the other, a bloodless 
# » > 
.oblation to fire : these offerings are chiefly, on this occasion, made by land- 

holders. And Mr. Paterson (//j. Res. Vol. Vlll.tp. 79-) thinks, that in the 
name of’the ceremony, and in the object of worship, there may be traced the 
goj^dess VtsTA of the Rtintans-. the goddess of nature, und'er whose name they 
worshipped the earth and fire. But Mr. Colibroke, in a note on this passage, 
(;^.*p. ^>.) says, ^hat Fasia-fuja, as a ceremony, is peculiar to Dhacca^ and dis- 
tricts contiguous to that province, and is not practised in the western parts of 
Bengal] and seems altogether unknown in other parts of India. The word Fasta, 
he says, signifies, not the habitable earth in general, but the site of a house, or 
otbe/ edifldes, in particular. 

Prit’hivi, as a personification of the earth„also represents Patience: the 
Hindus refer tq the earth, or Prit’hivi, proverbially, as an example of patience, 
or forbejirance ; permitting her bowels to be ripped open, her surface lacerated, 
and suffering every indignity without resentment or murmuring. She is quoted * 
also as an example of correctness ; as returning good for evil. Prit’hivi Pati, 

•i. e. JLord of the Earth, is a title conferred on terrestrial, or real, as well as my- 
thological, sovereigns. 

Having introduced the name of Viswacarma, I will here add what I have 
flfiefly to say referring to that person. 

Sir W. ^ONES thinks Viswac-^iRMA to be the Vulcan of the Greeks and 
Remans; being, like Vulcan, the forger of arms for the gods, and inventor of 
the u^gnyastra, or firey shaft, in the war between them and the Daityas, or Titans. 
— Vol. I. 264. 

He is \leenaed the architect of the universe, and chief engineer of the go.ds. 
Ke'l^vealed the fourth Upaveda in various treatises on ^sixty-four mechanical 
arts, for the improv ement of such as exercise thhin ; and he is the inspector of' 
all manual l&bours and mechanical arts. 

His n&me is of, some celebrity in mythological legends. In Mr. Cole- 
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iBRQKe’s Dissertati6n on the Vedas, in the eighth volume of the Ids. Res. an ac- 
count is given of the rites and ceremonies attendant on the inauguration of 
Indra, when elected hy the godi to be their king ; and g list is there giwn of 
many persons who, in the heroic history 6f India, obtained universal monarch;^ 
by the successful practice of similal rites: among them Viswacarma, son -of 
Bhuvaka, who was consecrated by Kastapa. On this occasion the earth, as 
sag^s relajte, thus addressed him : “ No mortal has a right to give me away ;,yet 
thou, O Vi'swACARMA ! son of Bhuvana, dost Wish to do so. I will sink in the. 
„ midst of the waters ; and vain has been thy promise to Casyapa.” € 

So great was the* efficacy of consecration, observes the conunentatbr in^his 
place, that the submersion of the earth was thereby, prtjvented, notwithstanding 
this declaration. — P. 412. 

Viswacarma seems to have some reference to the Vcraha^tarcn indf of 
course, to be also an Avatara of Vishnu. The Vahara gives a name to^ one 
of Jhe astronomical periods called Calpa, or renovations of the universe^ deno- 
minated the Vahara-calpa. The following passage, translated from the Black 
Tajurveda, occurs in Mr. Couebroke’s Dissertation on the Veda\.'—Asi Res, 
Vol. VIII. p. 452. ‘ ’ * 

Waters (alone) there were : this world originally was wafer. . In it the 
lord of creation moved, having become air: he saw this (earth), and i^held it, 
assuming the form of a boar, (vakaraj; and then moulded that (earth), becom- 
ing Viswacarma, the artificer of the universe. It became celebrated (afra- 
that*), and conspicuous (^ri(hivi) ', and therefore is that name (Prit’hi.ti.)* 
assigned to the earth.” — Sec Prit’hivi. 

By most accounts he was employed by Crishna to build for him the present 
city of Dwarka, * in Gujarat, when forced to quit his beloved Matra ; kiijt 
others {As. Res. Vol. IX. p. 197.) relate, that “ Twashti, the^ebief engi- 
neer of the gods,” built it. Twashti is a name of the Sun; and <f also* ctf 
Viswacarma, it in a manner identifies this mythological personage mth 
the Sun. I should rather have expected the name to have been applied to 
CkrsHNA.* , . 

. Iniihe Ramayana (p. 201.)^ catalogue of weapons, with which Rama wW 
armfcd, occurs ; and this passage : “ Also the weapon of Soma, called Shishira ; 
and the pain-inflicting weapon, Twashtral' And the learned translators sub- 

r 

( 

* Of which city, so impoitant in the history of Cbisbha, a good account is much wanted. 
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VISWACARMA. * 115 . 

join in a note, “ Possessing tHe power of Twashtra, the architect of, the, 
gods.” This seems to identify Twashtra (or'TwASHXi*; fdr they are doubt- 
less* the same) with Yiswacarma. He had tl daughterj named Barhismati; 
hut I fcmow nothing of her, and introduce her name merely as a clue to inquiry, 
shbuld any one have occasion to pursue it. * * 

The name or title Yiswacarma means, I believe, the all-performing — 
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oonch, a discus, a club, and a bow, and a word jn her several hands. The energy 
of Haki, who assumed the unrivaMed form of the holy boar, likewise caihe iher^ 
assuming the body of iVarahi. 'Narasinhi too arrived there, embodied m a 
form precisely similar to that of Nrisixhi* with an erect mane reaching to the* 
host of stars. Aindri, came, bearirfg the thunder-bolt in her hand, and ridiiig 
on the king of elephants, and in every respect like Indra, with a hundred eyes. 
Lastly canje the dreadful energy named Chandica, who sprung from the body 
of Devi, horrible, Jiowling ^ike a hundred shakafs : she, surnamed Aparajita, • 
,the unconquered goddess, thus^addreSsed Isani,* whose head is encircled with 
his dusky braided locks.” • * • 

The story, which is too long for insertion in this place, closes with these 
words : “ Thus did the Avrathful host of Matris slay the demons.” 

In the Uttar a Calpa, of the same Parana, the Matris arti thuVdestffibecT. — 
“ Chamunda standing on a corpse; Varahi sitting on a buffalo; Aivcri 
mounted on an elephant; Vaishnavi borne by an eagle; AIaheswari riding 
on a bull ; Caumari conveyed by a peacock ; Brahmi carried by a swan ; and 
Aparajita revered by the universe; are all Matris endowed wMth every 
faculty.^’ • * * • 

It may be proper to notice, that Chamunda, Chaechica, and Ohandica, 

^ are all forms of P arvati According to one legend, Chamunda sprung from 
' the frown of Paevati to slay the demons Chanda and Munda : according to 
another, the mild portion of Parvati issued from her side, leaving the wrath- 
ful portion, which constitutes Cali, or the black goddess. . 

Cauveri is the energy of Cuvera, the deformed god of Riches. Narat- 
ANi, mentioned by Mr, Paterson, and also in the prayers or incantations above 
cited, is the same with Vaishnavi.— See !,*. Res. Vol. VIII. 4). 85 .. * • 

Mr. Colebroke, however, in other places, identifies Naratana with 
Brahma.— S ee instances under Narayana, p. 80 . • * 

In the thirteenth section of the Rahiqyana the company assembled at an 
Ari’amniha or sacrifice of a horse, is enumerated; and the following phsWe 
occurs, a Ime of which I have had occasion to quote in a former hagpt—'iThi- 
, her wqre prev.ously collected ,he gods, the sages, &c. for the sake otrecehfeg 
heir^especttve shares Bkahma too. the sovereign of the gods, with St’hanu, 
and Nakatana, ehtef of beings, and the fonr supporters of the utiverse, and 


name 


s)thTsu * ’f Mahesa. Under this denomnation his Sactrs 
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the divine mothers of all the celestials, met together therd.’’ — P. 120. A,not.e 
on this ‘passage informs us, that the “ four ^supporters of the universe” are 
“ Indra, regent of .the east; Yama, of the iouth; VAtu*NA, of the* west; and 

•CuvERA, of the north,” “ The divine mothers of the celestials” are stated to 

» 

“•be seven: Brahmi, Maheswabi, Rudri, Komari, Vishnuvi, Varahi, 
Jndrani.” The supporters of the universe are considered in future pages; 
an4 I will here enumerate, or recapitulate, the names of the Sactis, o\Matrh, of 
,the different deities that occur* to me as being so mated; addiirg, al5o, the vahan 
or vehicle hy which such power, male or female, is conveyed. 


, 1. Brahma * BRAHair, 

or 

• * • * • » Saraswati, 

2. Vishnu Vaishnavt, 

or 

Lakshmi, 

In his character or Ava~ Laashmi, under ho; 
iara of 


the swan, or goose. 


(generally) Garuda. 


Varaha 

INARAS I NOA 

Narayana 
3. Rudra 

Maheswara 


/ several names of ! 

Varahi, a buffalo, or a boar. 

Nrisinhi 
Narayani 

Rudri, 1 a bull ; the Sacti sometimes on a 
Maheswari, \ tiger. 

And several other names of Siva and Bhavani. 

« 4, Indra Indranj^, the elephant Iravati. 

5. KumXea, * T 

, or Y Kumabi, 

Kartikya, \ 

■S.'CUVERA CaUVERI. 


a peacock. 


■ therefore, make out but six separate Sactis, or Matrjs ; and as one of them, 
X.UMARI, is understood to be the same with Ambica, a name or form of I)evi,* 
(or Bhavani, or Parvati, the reputed mother of Kartickya, or Kumara,) 
they may*be reduce^ to five; and, indeed, as all the gods are resolvable into 
three, and ull;imately into one, so, similarly, are their Sactis or consorts. 
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' I have hitherto made, and found, no distinyion between Sacti and Matri ; but * 

I am of opinion that there is soAie difference, although I do not know what it is. 
Several deities have as well Vs those above enumerated, whose names there 

are no authorities for adding to the list as Matris: Sita, for instance, is caH*ed the* 
Saeti of Rama ; Radha of Krishna^ Chandri of Chandra ; Swaha of AgnTi; 
Prit’hivi of Prit’hu; Niriti of Nirut; Varuni of Varuna; and although 
their names do not occur in any of the foregoing lists, they are considered, ge- 
nerally, as the Saefis, or the, subordinate powers, or energies, of their respective’. 

' Lords. ‘ ' . 
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SECTS of HINDUS. 


Mr. CoLEBROKE, in different volumes of the Asiatic Researches, has niven* 

• • ^ ^ f ^ 

several most interesting and instructive essays’ “ on the rewgious ceremonies of 
the HindusA From a note to the ninth article, in the seventh volume, I ex- 
tract th^ wholft of tji^e matter that, with the trifling exception of the note below, 

I give under this head of Sects. 

That Hindus belong to various sects is universally known ; but their cha- 
yacteristic differences are not perhaps so generally understood. Five great sects 
exclusively* worship a single * deity : one recognises the five divinities which are 


* These at^. — 1. The Sahas ; who, however, worship Siva and Bhavani conjointly, 

2. The Vaishnavas , who worship Vishnu. 

* 3. The Suras, who worship Surya, or the Sun. 

4. The Ganapatyas, who worship Ganesa. 

5. The Sactas, who exclusively worship Bhavani, the Sadi, or female energy, of Siva. 
Blit if,wc closely examine the relation they respectively bear to each other, we shall find the 'fth and 5th 
to be subdivisions, or ramifications of the 1st, or Saha: of which may be traced these distinctions. — 
1. S tha itself meaning the worshippers of Siva, or of Siva and Parvati conjointly. 2. Lingi, the adorers 
of Siva, or his Phallic type, separately. 3. Sacia, the adorers of the To/ti of Bhavani, or her symbol, sepa- 
ititely. 4. Th^ Ganap^ty.as , the exclusive worsliippers of Ganesa, the first-born of Mahadeva and 
Parvati, 

The secoifd grand sect of Vaishnarvas is variously divided and subdivided. 

First, or division of Gocalast'ha, or worshippers (jf Gocae, or Krishna, is subdivided into three.— 

^ ^ 1. Exclusively worship Krishna as Vishnu himself : this is generally deemed the true 

. and orthodox Vaishna-im. * 

, h .. Exclusively worship IIadha as the Sacti of Krishna or Vishnu : this sect is called 

Radha-ballahhi. « , 

• • 

3. Worship Krishna and Radha conjointly. , 

■Second, or division of Ramanuj, or worshippers of Raaiachandra, is, in like manner, subdivided into 

three.— • 

1, Worship Rama only. ^ , 

■J. Worship Sit A only as his Sadi. 

. 3. Worship both Rama and Sita conjointly. i 
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♦ aclffred by the other sects respectively ; but ^le followers of this comprehensive 
scheme mostly select* one object of daily devotion, and pay adoratiofi to other 
deities on particular dccasions. 'Even they deny the charge of polytheism^ and 
repel the imputation of idolatry: they justify the practice of adoring thte images 
of celestial spirits by arguments similar to those which have been elsewhere em- 
ployed in defence of image worship. If the doctrines of the Veda, and even 
those of jthe Purams, be closely examined, the Hindu theok)gy will be founcLcon- 
sistent monotheism, thougji it contains the seeds of polytheism and idolatry. *J 
. shall take some future occasion of cftlarging on this topic ; I have here only to 
remark, that modern Hindus seem to misunderstand the numsrous te'xts Awhich 
declare the unity oV the Godhead, and the identity bf Vishxu, Siva, the^un, 
&c. Their theologists have entered into yam disputes on the question, Which, 
among the attributes of God, shall be deemed characterisl'icf and pre^emintnt ? 
Sancara Acharya, the celebrated commentator on the Veda, contended for the 
attiibutes of Siva; and founded, or confirmed, the sect of Saivas, whoNvorsliip 
Mahadeva as the Supreme Being, and deny the independent existence bf 
Vishnu and other deities. Madhava Acharya, and VallabhV AcifARY,A, 
have, in like manner, establfehed the sect of Vaishnavas, who adore Visnffu as 
God. The Suras (less numerous than the sects above mentioned)‘worship tlie 
Sun, and acknowledge no other divinity. The Ganapatyas adore Qanesa as 
uniting in his person all the attributes of the Deity, 

“ Before I notice the fifth sect, I must remind the reader that the Hindu my- 
thology has personified the abstract and attractive powers of the Divinitj', aiM 
has ascribed sexes to these mythological personages. The Sacti, or energy, of 
an attribute of God is female, and is fabled as the consort of that personified 
attribute. The Sacti of Siva, whose embl-em is the Phallus, is^herself typified by. 
the female organ : this the Sactas ivorship, some figuratively, others literally. 

Vopadeva, the real author of the Sri Bhagavata, has endeavoured to 
reconcile all the sects of Hindus by reviving the doctrines of Vyasa. He 
recognises all the deities, but as subordinate to the Supreme Being, or rather as 


As the Savva has a fourth undivided sect in the Ganafatyas, so the Vahhnan,a has a fSurth utriwided 
sect m the Ehagavatas. Aifd, iudeed,twe find the sects melting into each other j for, in consequence of 
the ifiterposmon of Vishnu to appease a physiological difference between Mahadeva and Parvati or the 
worshippers of the Unga and Tvi.;, his (Vishnu’s) navel, or rather or hW, came to be'considered as the * 
same with the Yoni; confounding the Yovijas with the Vaishrurvas. In addition to the divhions of Vdtsb- 
n^as, might he named the BauJdAisis, or followers of the doctrines of Buddha j and these form three 
sects, named af er their respective founders, Buddha, Jina, and Mahimaiv : the two last appear schism^ 

ei Buddhism. In future articles the sifojects of this note will be farther noticed ■ • 
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* atti'ibutes or manifestations of Cbd. A new sect has been rf:hus formed, and is 

denominated from that modern Purana ; but th^ numerous followers of it do’ not 
seeei to have rrell apprehended the doctrines fjiey profes|. . They incline much 
to real ipoly theism ; but do at least reject the derogator}'^ notions of the Divinity, 
which the other sects seem to have adopted.. , 

“ The Vaishnavas, though nominally worshippers of Vishnu, are, in fact, 
vot5.ries of deified heroes. The Goculast'has* (one branch of this sect) adore 
.Krishna, Arhile the Ramanuj worship Ramacuandra. Both have again* branched 
into three ^ects: one consists in the exclusive Avo^shippers ftf Krishna; and 
these only are tjeemed true and orthodox Vahhnhvas : another joins his favourite’ 
Radha Avifh the hero : a^tliird, called Radha-Vallabhi, adoros Radha only, con- 
sidering her as the active power of Vis*hnu. The followers of these last men- 
tio«ed*s«cts bdve.adopted the singular practice of presenting to their OArn Avives 
the oblations intended for the goddess; and those among them Avho folloAr the 
left-lnfnded path (there is in most sects a right-handed, or decent path, and a 
left-handed, or indecent mode of Avorship) require their wives to be naked Avhen 
atteifding*them at their devotions. 

•“ Among the Ramanuj some*Avorship RAMAorJy, and others both Rama and 
SiTA : noije of them practise any indecent mode of worship. And they all, like 

* the Goculast'has, as well as the followers of the Bhagavatu, delineate on their fore- 
heads a double upright line Avith chalk, or Avith sandal-Avood, and a red circlet, 
Avith red sanders, or Avith turmeric and lime ; but the Ramanuj add an upright 
«^d ]ine in the middle of the double white one. 

“ The Saivas are all worshippers of Siva and Bhavani conjointly ; and they 
adore the Linga, or compound type of this god and goddess, as the Vaishnavas do 
Jhc image of Lakshmi-Narayana. .There are no exclusive ATOrshippers of Siva 
besides tlie'sect of naked gym nosophists, called Lingis ; and the exclusive adorers 
of^ the gpddess are the Sactas. In this last mentioned sect, as in most others, 
there is a right-handed and decent pqth, and a left-handed and indecent mode 
of Avorship; but the indecent Avorship of this sect is most grossly so, and consists 
of unhridled debauchery Avith Aviiie and Avomen. This profligate sect.is s’upposed 
to oe num*erous, though unavoAved. In most parts of India, if not in all, they 
are held in deserved detestation ; and even the decent Sacias do not make public 

* profession (#f their tenets, nor wear on their foreheads the marks of their sect. 
Test they Should be suspected of belonging to the other branch of it. 


* Gocal ; a name of Crishna, tjje cowherd. 


• • 
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“ The Sahas and Sacfas delineate on tlier foreheads three liorizontal lines 
Avith ashes obtained, if possible, ifrom the hearth on which a consecrate^:! fire has 
been mairitained : tliejj'add a recWirclet, which the make of red sanckrs, 

and which the Sactas, Avhen they aA'Ow thfcmselves, mark cither with saffron, of 
A»ith turmeric and borax. 

« 

“ The Sauras are true Arorshippers of the Sun ; and some of them, it seems, 

adore the dormant and actiA'e energies of the planet conjointly. This ^ct, 

# • 
Avhich is not very numerous, is distinguished by'the use of red Sanders for the. 

horizontal triple line, as Avell as for th^e circlet on their foreheads. » 

“ The Gampatyas^ have not, so far as I can learn, brancheid into ‘diffejent 

sects ; nor can I add any information, respecting thefr peculiar tenets, further, 

than that Ganesa is exclusively Avorship'ped by them. This sect is distinguished 

by the use of red minium for the circlet on their foreheads.# . * # * * 

“ The left-handed path, or indecent mode of worsliip, of the several sheets, 

especiall}' that of the Sactas, is founded on the Tantras, Aihich are, for this 

reason, held in disesteem. I was misinformed, Avhen I described them {^As. Res. 

Vol. y. p. 54. Cal. edit.) as constituting a branch of literature highh^'estc^mech 

though much neglected : the.reverse would haVe been more exact.” ' * 

Mr. CoLEBROKE concludes this A'ery instructive note by ohsenving, that 

the information it contained rests chiefly on the authority of verbal cpmmuni- ‘ 

• cations. 

We uoAV proceed to introduce more particularly the consorts, or Sactis, of 
the three great personified powers, AV'ho are respectively seen togethar iiT 
PLATE 23. 



* In the Asiatic Miscellany, Vol. I. aiul in Sir W. Jones’s Works, Vol. XIII. 
whl be founc^tt sjjirited hymn, addressed to this goddess. — 

• ^ “ Sweet grace of Brahma’s bed.” 

'' Whose sigh is music, and each tear a pearl.” 

• ‘ From the argument prefixed to it I extract the following passages. — 

“ The Hindu goddesses are uniformly represe'nted as the subordinate po%vers 
of their respe’etive lords : thus Laksiimi, the consort of Vishnu the Preserver, 
is the goddess of abundance prosperity Bhavani, the wife of Mahadeva, is^ 
the genial power fecundity, and Saraswati, whose husband was the Creator 
Brahma, possesses the powers of Imagination and Invention, which may justly 
be termed creative. She is, therefore, adored as the patroness of the fine arts, 
especially of Music and Rhetoric ; as the inveutress of the Sanskrit language, of 
the Devanagry characters, and of the sciences which writing perpetuates : so that 
• *her attributes correspond with those’ of Minerva Musica, in Greece or Italy, who 
invented the flute, and presided over literature. In this character she is ad- 
dressed in the ode ; and particularly as the Goddess of Harmony, since the Italians 
usually paint her vdth a musical instrument in her hand. The seven notes, an 
artful combination of which constitutes JMusic, and variously affect tlie passions, 
are-feigntd to be her earliest production. And the greatest part of the hymn 
exhibits a correct delineation of the Ragmala, ox*Necklace*oI Musical Mocks, which 

• piay be coijsidered as the most pleasing invention of the ancient Hindus, a\id the 

most bea^itiful uuionof painting with poetical mythology and the genuine theory 
of music.” ' , » 

I omit the curious outline, that next follows, of this theory the argument 

* thus. — , 
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‘ “ A full discussion of so copious a subject m^juIcI require a separate disserta- 

tion ;* but here it will be sufficiefrt to say, that almost every allusion amJ every 
epithet in the poem, as <,vell as the'names, are selected from approved treatises, 
cither originally Persian, or translated from* the Sanskrit, which contain as^tively ’ 
a display of genius as human imagination ever exhibited.” 

We thirst, Vacdevi, for thy balmy lore, 

' , Drawn from that rubied cave • 

, Where meek-eyed pilgrims bail the triple wave.’* 

The name Saraswati means flowing; applicable both to the river, And the 
goddess of eloquenct. Vachi, Lepita, have meanings chiefly refierrible to 
speech, or speaking. She is also called Vani, Brahmi or Bkahmani, and by 
several other names. • 

The last line alludes to the celebrated place of pilgrimage, at the confluence 
of the Ganga and Tamuna, which the. Saraswati, the third sacred river, is supf)6sed 
to join underground, t 

“ The unarmed Minerva of the Romans apparently corresponds, as^iatrqness 
of science and genius, with Saraswati. Bofh goddesses have given their’ 
names to celebrated grammatical works; but the Sareswata of Sarupacharv a 
is fai more concise, as well as more useful, than the Minerva of Sanctius. 

Minerva of Italy invented flute and Saraswati presiefes over 
Melody : the protectress of Athens was even, on the same account, surnamed 
Musice.”— Jones. As. Res. Vol. I. p. 2.53. 

The last watch of the night is peculiarly sacred to Saras^vati. * 

“ Let the housekeeper wake in the time sacred to Brahmi, the goddess of 
speech, that is in the last watch of the nigljt ; let him then reflect on virtue ayd 
virtuous emoluments, and on the whole meaning and very essence of the Veda.'' 
— Menu, Ch. IV. v. y2. 

The fifth day of the month Magha is c.alled Sri-punjemi, on which Saraswati, 
or Sri, the goddess of arts and eloquence, is worshipped with offerings of per- 
fumes, flox»ers, and dressed rice: even the implements of writing, and b^oks, are 
treated with respect, and are not used on this holiday. The following medita- 
tion qn this goddess will furnisfi a description of her person and attributes.* 

' ifirf time to givo in the third volume of the Asiau’^ 

Vol. IX. Art. XI. 

t Plate 75. fig. a. is a personification of this Triad of Rivers. 





May t^ie goddess of s*pecc|i* enable us to attain all possible felicity ; she 
who wears on her locks a young moon ; who shines with exquisite lustre ; whose 
body bends with the weight of her full breads; who sjts reclined bn a white 
• lotos’^ and from the crimson lotos ‘of her hands pours radiance on the imple- 
ments of writing, and on the books pro’duced by her favour.” — y^s. Res. Vol. HI. 
p. 273.' 

, Saraswati is, among other deities, especially propitiated in the marriage- 
ceremonies of the Brahmans :• the following hymn is chanted in l>er honour. — 

Charming Saraswati ! swift as a mane, whom i celebratfe in the face of this 
uijiver5e, protpct this solemn rite. O thou ! in whom the elements were pro- 
duced, iA whom this imiverse was framed, t will now sing that hymn,” (the 
nuptial text) “ which constitutes the’highest glory of women.” — Colebroke. 
As. I^esh Vol» VU.»p. 303. 

^Whatever deity a Hindu may have occasion to invoke, or rather whichever 
be th*e object of his adoration, whether god or goddess, superior or inferior, he 
‘ will array his patron in the attributes of the Almighty himself. The ardent ima- 
^ gin&tion’df a poet knows no restraint ; but we must recollect that a female deity 
is •actually her lord : Saraswa*ti is the active energy or power of her consort 
Brahmai— his Sacti ; she is therefore endowed with his attribute of creation. 
And, in the preceding and following extracts, ive see her, not unappropriately, 
invoked as the being “ in whom the elements were produced, in whom this uni> 
verse was framed and also gifted with the peculiar powers and attributes of 
^t4er deities. 

In the following extract from Colebroke’s Essay on the Vedas, As. Res. 
Vol. VIII. p. 402. the origin and attributes of this beneficent deity will more 
, ftilly appear. 

“ Near the close of the tenth chapter” (of the tenth book of the Rigveda), ' 

a hyn»n is spoken by Vach, daughter of Ambhrina, in praise of herself as the 
supreme universal soul.j' Vach signifies speech-, and she is the active power of 
Bwaihma, proceeding from him. The following is a literal version of this hymn, 

* • > 

» 

•» 

* Here Saraswati, who, from the latter part of the quotation, is evidently invoked, is (as Bhavani 
is in page 45,) addressed as the goddess of speech j which, iiicleed, as appears in the preceding quotation 

• from Menu, is her peculiar character. Sitting reclined on a white lotos is rather indicative, as well as the * 

• name Sri, of Lakshmi j while wearing on her locks a crescent, or young moon, approaches her to the 

consort of Siva. • 

. , » 

t “ In another place Vach is mentioned as receiving a revelation from Ambhini, who obtained it from 

.the Sun ; but here she herself bears the almost similar patronypiic, Ambhrini.” 
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w.hicli is expounded by the commentator consi^entfy with the theological doc- 
trines of the Vedas. ' » * 

“ I range with the ^^dr as, wit\ the Fasus, Arith the Adityas, and with the Vis- 
wadevas.* I uphold both the sun and the ftcean, (MixRAf and VARUNy¥,‘) the ' 
firVnament (Indra) and fire, and both the Asav ixs. I support the moon, (Soma'I 
destroyer (of foes), and (the sun entitled) Taa^ashti, Pushan, or Bhag'a.:{; I 
grant Avealth to the honest votary Avho performs sacrifices, offers oblations, ajid 
satisfies (the'deities).. Me, Avho am the queen, tlnf conferrer of Avealth, the pos- . 
sessor of knowledg'e, and first of such»as merit Avorship, the gods reiv:ler, uni- 
versally, present ever^y Avhere, and per\’ader of all beings. He, who eits fopd 
through me, as he Avho sees, or avIio breathes, or Avho ^ears, through me, y,et 
knoAA^s me not, is lost ; hear then the faith Arhich I pronounce. Even I declare 
this self, AA'ho is worshipped by gods and men : I make strong ^vh*oim I ch‘oos€ ; 

I make liim Brahma, holy and Avise : for .RuDRA I bend the boAV', to slay the 
demon, foe of Brahma ; for the people I make Avar (on their foes) ; and 1 per- 
vade heaven and earth. 1 bore the father on the head of this (universal mind), ' 
and my origin is in the midst of the ocean ;|| and therefore do I pfevvacle all^ 
beings, and touch this heaven with ray form. Onginating all beings, I pass like 
the breeze ; I am above this heaven, beyond this earth ; and Avhajt is .the great 
one, that am I.” 

• In another page I have hinted my opinion, that more sects of Hindus (classes, 

I mean, who exclusively adore one deity, in person or through his Sacti.) exist 
than Ave are at present aAvare of: at any rate, if they do not now exist, s,',icri* 
passages as that last quoted almost prove that they have prevailed heretofore. 
No sect, or perhaps individual, now exclusively Avorships either Brahma or Sa- 
RASAVATi ; but, surely, the passage in question must have been penned or con-, 
ceived by a sectarist of that deity. Many legends do, indeed, assert the fact of 

. ' 

* Viswadeva, like Ser-va-de-va , means the gods collecjively : all the gods : the Pantheon. See, Menu, 
Ch. III. V. 121. — “ One oblation to the assembled gods, thence named Vaisuadeva, both for eyeping 
and morning.” , • 

f The words between brackets are in this, as well as in other instances, inlerpolated hy ti'e coran;en- 
t^tor to illur.trate the text, whick would in^any cases be obscure, and scarcely intelligible without it, 

, J Names of Siva ; also of the Sun. 

II “ hleaven, or the sky, is the fathers and the sky is produced from mind, according to a'passage of the' 
Feda: its birth is therefore placed on the head of the supreme mind. The commentator suggests three' 
interpretations of the spquel of this stanza : ‘ my parent, the holy Ambhrina, is in the midst of the ocean 
or ‘ my origin, the sentient deity, is in waters, which constitute the bodies of the gods j” or ' the sentient 
god, who is in the midst of the waters, wMcb pervade intellect, is my origin.’” , 



Bkahma’s coequality, in the points of temples and adoration, with his bi’othfer 
members of the Triad: the above hymn wejmzy, therefore, (if w;; admit the 
^hi^toi;ical fact) infer is, in respect of age, anterior to the overthrov/ of Ijrahma’s 
temple^ the dispersion of his sectarists^ and the abolition of his worship. 

In cases where a Hiiidzihave lied, or given false evidence, the sin is expiated 
by an easy oblation to the goddess of speech. 

. Tt has been extensively remarked, that the Hindus are more^than usuall}’’ 

■prone to falsehood; nor can it be denied, that'the disc9iiragement of this 

otfence is ’too little pointed, both in regard to. the trifling degree of disgracO 

tha'I attaches tcJ a man’s character on detection, and to ti’e too great qualifica- 

tiem of the prohibitory clauses of the law against lying. Falsehood is not only 

tolerated in some cases of evidence, but is declared, in special affairs, to be even 
• > * > * . 
preferable to truth : a few texts from Menu will evince this. 

• €h, VIII. V. 103. — “ In some cases a giv’er of false evidence, from a pious 

potive, even though he know the truth, shall not lose a seat in heaven: such 

evidence A^ise men call the speech of the gods. 

• y 104. Whenever the death of a man, uoho^ had not been a grievous offender, either 
of the servile, the commercial, the military, or the sacerdotal class, Avould be 
. occasioned by 'true evidence, from the known rigour of the king, even though the fruit 
arose frohi inadvertence or error, falsehood may be spoken : it is even preferable to, 
truth. 

“ 105. Such witnesses must offer, as oblations to Saraswati, cakes of rice 
and milk addressed to the goddess of speech: anti thus will they fully expiate 
the venial sin of benevolent falsehood.” 

^The words in Italics are not in the original code, but are the interpolated 
gloss of Cu'LLUc’cA. If the text be read, omitting the wortls in Italics, it tvill 
nof imlterially tend to the greater discouragement of falsehood. 

Another reason that, among the Hindus, deviation from truth is not held in 
desqjrved abhorrence, may be found, perhaps, in this circumstance: that, in 
their •mythological legends, theW gods are frequently representevd as liars. 
One can scarcely help suspecting, that imbibing such notions in early youth 
must’ necessarily produce a pernicious influence’on the principles and conduct’ 
•. of men. 

' Images of Sakasavati are seldom seen: I have not one among my images : 
nor do I immediately recollect having ever seen one. Of pictures I have sc-* 
veral ; and some representations of her are given in our plates, of Avhich I will 
^^noAv give som^e despription. , 



' She is usually drawn either two or four-hanfled : in plates 4. 23. she is the 
immediate.two-handcd helpmatd^and associate ot her husband Bbahma ; and 
lias, of her own, no dis^tinguistiing attributes. In plate 2^. Jig. 4. she is fcfur- 
handed, holding her Fina, or lyre, a lotos, a cup, and a scroll: which being no- 
ticed, with such other particulars as seemed to require it, in a preceding page 
we shall not dwell longer on in this place. In plate 45. she is also four- 
handed, plia;;^'ing on her Vina with two hands; the others "empty : she is here, 
riding a peacock, ^arfd not, as one would expect, a swan, the Vahan of her con-' 
sort; which, indeed, I never s^w her mounted on. — (See page 59. )‘ Riding a 
peacock, the immediate vehicle of Kartikya, a son, or reputed son, of PXr- 
vati, and addressing Ganesa, (as she is jn the upper part of plate 45.) another 
of her sons, seems to connect Saraswati with the Sacti of the destroying power : 
holding the cup, pan-patra, in plate 24. farther indicates Ihb re*iationship be- 
tween these goddesses, corresponding with that so often remarked between 
their divine partners. 

Plate 45. is engraved from two pictures drawn by an artist in my employ 
in Bombay, superintended by a Pandit, as will he noticed on a future occasion. 

I recollect no particular mythological reason assigned for associating the goddess 
of eloquence, harmony, and the arts, with the god of prudence an’d policy : it is, 
(however, rational enough. • 

Saraswati in both pictures is dressed in a red Sari; in one a red, the other 
a green, Chili; the peacock is blueish, with a green tail. 

Some of the early catholic missionaries, vho attempted to explore and ex- 
plain the religious doctrines and opinions of the Indians, discovered in their zeal, 
if not in their judgment, the history of the patriarch Abraham, and his wife 
Sarah, veiled under that of Brahma and Saraswati : which names may, bjr 
those ignorant of the power of Sanskrit letters, be spelled Braham, or Bra'haj^a, 
and Sarah-swati. To an etymologist, transposing the final vowel is but a tri- 
fling liberty ; and in the case of Brahama, making it initial, the required name 
is at once produced : and in the second name, say the missionaries, ^he termi- 
nation SwATi is merely an epithet, equivalent to goddess or mistresti. I know 
hot if tlie zealous fathers found much coincidence in the respective histories of 
the cpmpared personages, for I have not the books, in which I ^read the ac- 
count, to refer to. < 

• It would assuredly be a very curious catalogue, were sorhe competent scholar 
to make one pf Sanskrit words, having synonims in European languages : two 
or three instances, that at once occuy, I will here note ; and, without laying any 
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particular stress on them, would|ask, if it be likely that such, among hundreds 
of others, and many doubtless more striking coincidences, can be entirely 
aceidental? 

The name of the goddess, the subject of our next article, is Lakshmi : it is 
often, and I so tind it among my notes, spelled Lux mi, which is the usual mode 
of pronouncing it in the western parts of India. She is’ the goddess of fortune, 
and queen of beauty ; and every thing grand and splendid is attributed to her 
. by her votaries. The word Lahsh, in Sanskrit^ whepce hennamc is” derived, has 
the meanmg of lux, as well as of luck, luxury, &c. 

aAswA, and Baswa, are horse and bull, bosf and pronounced not very unlike 
tlipse M’ords. jlksha is dxi.Gozy, a cow. 



Lakshmi is the q,?)nsort of VIshnu; the Sacti, or ^tive energy, t>f the per- 
sonified preservative power. She is considered as'the goddess of riches, and 
would be invoked for increase of wealth by a desiring Hindu rathei'^an Cuve^a, 
the Plutus of their Pantheon; she might, thei'efore, be natural!}^ considered 
as the appropriate consort of the deity of wealth, but 1 do not recollect her im- 
mediately in that capacity ; and should, indeed, be grieved to see the queen of 
beauty, as under the name of Rembha she must be considered, in thspenuripus 
arms of the deformed and sordid god. Descending from mythology* to rrvan^ 
from the Pantheon to the world, it is a sacrifice too often contemplated. 

The followers of Vishnu esteem Lak.shmi as the mother of the world, and 
^hen call her Ada Maya; and such Vaishnavas as are Sactas, that is a(5orers of 
the female energy or uature-activ'c, rvorship her exclusively as the symbol of the 
Eternal Being. — (See Sects and Sacti') 

As Rembha, the sea-born goddess of beauty, she sprang one of the fourteen 
gems from the ocean, Avhen churned by the good and evil beings for the annita, 
or immortal beverage. She then assumes the character of Venus ApHKoniTrSj 
• of the Creeks-, Avho, as Hesiod and Homer sing, arose from tTie se5, ascended 
to Olympus, and captivated all the gods. , " / 

In the 36th section of the describing the Kurmavatara, the produc- 
tion of Lakshmi is thus painted. — “ The gods, the Asuras, and the Gandhfmias, 
again agitating the sea,” (as is represented in plate 49.) after a long ^imfc, ap- 
peared the great goddess, inhabiting the lotos, clothed with superlative beauty, 
i*h the^first bloom of youth, cohered Avith ornaments, and bearing every auspi- 
cious sign; adorned Avith a croAvn, Avith bracelets on her arms, hei* jetty locks, 
flowing in ringlets, and her body, Avhich resembled burning gold, adoVned with 
ftrnaments of pearl. This great goddess appeared with four arms, holding a 
lotos in her hand ; her countenance incomparable in beauty. Thus Avas pro- 
duced the goddess Padma, or Sri, adored by the whole universe,; Padma by*' 
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name. She took up her abode iij the bosom of Padma-nabha, even of H,eri,” 


— P. 28 b. ^ . I 

•Although in this passage Lakshmi, or, as she is cAll’ed, Padma, or Sri, is 
very respectfully and gloriously depicted, yet considered, which, as the offspring 
of the gea, she generally is, in the character of Rembha, corresponding with 
our popular Venus, it is not always that she is deserving of such encomiums. 
.It Rs not, of course, to be supposed, that under this character sl\e is always 
• strictly correct ; on the contrary, she is, somewhpt inconsistently, considered 
as an A^^sdra, (see page gd.) and is occasionally employed by the celestials on np 
vefy credffable missions. For example: whfjn the ascet’ic V^iswamitra, after 
his debasement through the wiles of the fascinating Menaka, (as will be re- 
lated pnder th.e head of Indra,) had learned wisdom by his fall, and was again 
engaged in a cdufse of most severe austerities, Indra, who dreaded rivalship 
from jheir effects, thus addressed tlie Apsara Rembha. — “ O thou of most en- 
^gaging mien, celebrated among all the Apsaras O Rembha, able to perceive 
and accommodate thyself to the disposition of every’ lover, accomplish this work 
•ofthe gods: by the riches of Jhy beauty entice the sou of Kasheka, engaged 
in sacred austerities.” — Ramayana, sect. 51. * 

Rembha’s’ only objection was the irascibility of tlie sage; but Indra en- 
couraged her by promising to assume the form of the heart-ravishing Kokila,* 
and to be at hand, accompanied by Kandarpa (Kama, the god of love), to 
§econd the witchery of her beauty by a concord of sweet sounds, cooling 
zephyrs, and perfumed odours; “rendering the captivating Rembha still more 
charming by the power of song.” The sage, however, seeing, by the eye of 
contemplation, through the subtilty of the depraved Purex^dara (Indra), and 
‘rememberMig h« former fall, cursed the unlucky Rembha into a stone ; to re- 
njain-a petrean statue for ten thousand years, and to be relievable only by a 
Brahman perfected by sacred austerities. — lb. p. 3dg. 

^As the goddess of fortune, the epithet is sometimes applied to Lakshmi, 
in contradistinction to Parvatj, or Sati, who is called the comtura, cx faithful. 
In this fi.skle character she is called Locki, a mere shortening, or rapid’pro- 
nuriciation, I imagine, of her common name. » • • . 

But, excepting figuratively, as the goddess of fortune, I do not see Vhy she . 
•should he deemed fickle ; for she is always seen w^itli her Lord : when reposing 
on Seshnaga (see plates 7- 8.) she is shampooing his feet. In Vishnu’s Avatarpi 


• * A black bird, very common in India , w'hich sings in the yigbt : in notes as various and melodious as 
the nightingale, but louder. • 
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of Ra^xa, Laksiimi was incarnated in tli£ person of the adopted daughter of 
Raja Janeka, and betaine Sita, the most faithful spouse of her herdic lord. 
In the Avatara of KRi^HtfA she was Rokmeny, the most beloved of the amorous 
deity. In all the other incarnations of Vi’shnu, whether Avatara or Avhntara, ’ 
i. e. superior or inferior, she appears, if he had a wife, to have been with him' ; 
and mostly under her own name of Lakshmi. 

As motljer of Kamadeva, b}?^ Krishna, Ave shall notice Iftr under the article 
Kama by the* perplexing appellation of Maya. And as spouse of Nakayana - 
(,see that article) she is called Narayani, as well as Lakshmi. 

It was not without a good reafon that the Hindus, and after tiiem the imKa- 
tive Greeks, feigned tfie goddess of beauty to have sprang from the sea ; health 
is the parent of beauty,' and the fable teaches us to seek it in those fresh from 
the wave ; an allusion especially salutary in the warm poeticSl Iatifudes‘of Htn~ 
dustan and Greece. Nor, to digress a little, is it unmeaning, when Diana, .pa- 
troness of the chase, is the goddess presiding also over chastity, and necessarily 
the foe of Venus : violent exercises, particularly on horseback — I do not, how- 

• « 4 

ever, mean to say that Diana is oftenest so sceq, are, as is well and pppulafly* 
known, of a tendency highly s.n[\-aphrodisiaci and restoration from their lassitude 
can nowhere be so profitably sought as, whence beauty sprung, In tfie health- 
bestowing wave. 

The Hindu women, in imitation and in honour of Lakshmi, bathe with par- 
ticular ceremonies on certain days: such ceremonies, piously performed on the 
third day of the light half of the moon Jaisb'ta, which day is called REAifenA 
tritiya, are peculiarly auspicious to female beauty. — Rembha batlied on tliat 
day. 

, I will here notice some other days on wTiich Lakshmi is pwjpitiated, under' 
auspices more than commonly favourable. These are taken from the As. Res. 
Vol. III. art. 12. On the Lunar Year of the Hindus : by Sir W. Jones. ' 

On the third day after that before mentioned, that is the sixth day of the 
moon’s age,^which is called Aranya-shashi, “ women walk in the forestf, with a 
fan in one hand, and eat certain vegetables, in hope of beautiful children. See 
the accoifnt given by PlIny of th&Druidical misletoe, or viscum, which was to be 
• gathered when the moon was six days old, as a preservative hom ^sterility.”— . 
Page 2*84. 

, Although noL particularly so mentioned by the learned author of the essay 
under our notice, I have ascribed the honours of this sixth day io Lakshmi; 
for slie is the goddess who presides ove^r marriage, and as the deity of prosperity , 



is invoked ako for increase of children, and especially male children. No, thing 
is more’lamented or deprecated by Hindus, inde and female, than being unfruit- 
ful : with many sects, a woman proving so anbrcls the ‘arfhappy husband unob- 
jectionable grounds of seeking in a’second wife the chance of so desirable and 
essential a blessing. 

On the dark last day of the moon, Asroina, cerenhonies of a peculiar and 
.two-fold nature arfi performed in honour of both Lakshmi and Bh^vani. 

• “ A fast all day, and a great festival at night, in honour of Lakshmi ; ivith 
illuminations on trees and houses. Invbcations are made at the same time to 
CftVERA.” — P# 264. Here appears a greater cpnnexion between these ill-assorted 
personages than is seen on other occasions. Riches or prosperity is the object 
of thp invocations ; and the presiding deities are of course conjoined. 

* “ On this nlgifit, when the gods, having been delivered by Kesava, were 
slumbering on the rocks that bounded the sea of milk, Lakshmi, no longer 
^ fearing the Daityas, slept apart on a lotos.” — Ib. 

I do not know to what legend this passage alludes. 

• ’ “ FI,owers are also offered pn this day to Syama, or the black, an epithet of 
Bhavani, who appears in the Caliyug as a flamsel twelve years old; and 
torches and Haming brands are kindled and consecrated to burn the bodies of 
kinsmen, who may be dead in battle or in a foreign country, and to light them 
through the shades of death to the mansions of Yam a: these rites bear *a 
strikinsr resemblance to those of Ceres and Proserpine.” — P, 264 . This 
da^ is called LAKSHMi-/)r//tf, and SYAMA-/>i(/a, and the dark day preceding, is 
marked by “ bathing and libations to Yama, regent of the south, or lower 
world, and judge of departed spirits.” — lb. 

• I extract a passage from the first volume of the Asiatic Researches, by the,. 
same*learned and lamented author, descriptive of Lakshmi. 

“ It Slaving been occasionally observed, that Ceres was the poetical daughter 
of Saturn, we cannot close this hea'd without adding, that the have also 

their Goddess of Abundance, whom they usually call Lakshmi ; and u'liom they 
consider^as ‘the daughter (not of Menu, but) of Bhriuu, by whom the first 
code of sacred ordinances was promulgated. » She is* also named Pedma and 
.Cam ALA, from the sacred lotos, or Nymphcea-, but her most remarkable ’hamc is* 
,Sri, or,^n the first case, Sris, which has a resemblance to the Latin, and means 
fortune, or prosperity.” ^ 

Sir WiLiiAM Jones was too cautious to lay much stress on the fallacious 
‘ground of etymological resemblance; and although, among his earliest re- 



searches into Uindzi mythology, he discovered ^lis similarity of names and cha- 
racters, he would not jJronounce«on the identity of the subjects. He ‘has not, 
however, Escaped the*stVictures oV continental writers, who find fault with him 
on this very point ; in which, in fact, he^, a'bove almost all writers, is cofnpara- 
tiv*e!y faultless. ^ 

“ It may be contended,” he continues, “ that although Laksiimi may be 
figuratively called the Ceres oH Hindustan, yet any two, or fnore, idolatrous na-, 
tions, who siTbsisted Ijy agriculture, might naturahy conceive a deity to preside ' 
over their labours,' without having tlTe least intercourse with each Other ; but 
no reason appears, w% two natioijs should concur in supposing that deity to*l)e 
a female : one, at lea^t, of them would be more likely to imagine that tfie earth 
Avas a goddess,* and that the god of abundance rendered her ferjiile. Besides, 
in very ancient temples, near Gaya, we see images of LakshmI: <Hth* full breasfs, 
and a cord twisted under her arm, like a horn of H^nty, which looks v'ery mneh 
like the old Grecian and Roinan figures of Ceres.” — P. 240 . 

The epithet of Sri is not, however, exclusively applied to Lakshmi, but to 
several other gods and goddesses : Sri Gaxesa J have frequently heard; and* 
have read of Ski Devi, as appficable to Parvati : it is sometimes also given to 
men. The Brahnanical head of the Poona government is generally', in 'the third 
person, styled Sri Man't : it may, perhaps, have been personally assumed by the 
{Tresent Peshwa Baajy Hao, and not in use by his predecessors. 

Sir William Joxes has addressed a hymn to Lakshmi, “ the world’s great 
mother,” that cannot be perused by an oriental student without great prdfit; 
nor by any one without unqualified admiration. — See Works, VqI. XIII. In the 
argument he calls her “ Lakshmi, or Sri, the Ceres of India, the preserving 
power of nature ; or, in the language of allegory, the cousorfr of Vishnu, or’ 
Heri, a personification of the divine goodness. Some represent her as tlie 
daughter of Bhrigu, a son of Brahma ; but, in the Mercandeya Piiran, ttie Indian 
Isis, or Nature, is said to have assumed thfee transcendent forms, according^ to 
her Xh.ve.etgunas, or qualities, and each of them to have produced a pair of 'divi- 
nities: Brahma and Lakshmi, Mahesa and Saraswatj, Vishnu and Cali. 
After whqse intermarriage, Brahma and Sakaswati formed the mundane ego-^ 
.which AIahesa and Cali divided into halves; and Vishnu, togtether Avirb 
Lakshmi, preserved it from destruction. A third story supposes her to have 

sprung from the sja of milk, rvhen it was churned on the second incarnation of 

( 

* As, indeed, is tke case with tiie Ilinfus, in the instance of PKtx’Hivi.-See that article, page 111. ^ 
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Heri, who is often painted reci|ning*on the serpent An an ta, the emblem of 
eternity ; and this fable, whatever may be tho meaning*of it, has been chosen 
as the^most poetieal. The other names of Sri, or Prosperity, are Heriprita, 
Pedmalaya, or Pedma, and Camala the first implying the wife of Vishnu, 

• ^ li 

and the xest derived from the names of the lotos.” 

■t 

“ Not long inswath’d the sacred infant lay, 

, » (Celestial forms full soon their prime attain) : , 

• Her eyes, oft darte’d o’er the liquid way, , * 

. With golden light emblaz'd the darkling main; * 

. ’ And those firm breasts, whence all our comforts well, 

*■ Rose with enchanting swell ; , 

* Her loose hair "Cvith the bounding billows play’d, 

^ ^ And caught in charming toils each pearly shell 

* * * ThA, idling, through the surgy forest stray'd ; 

^ When ocean suffer’d a portentous change, 

’ Toss’d with convulsion strange : 

• For lofty Mandar from his base was torn, 

, ,, 'With streams, rocks, w'oods — by gods and demons whirl'd, 

• , While round his craggy sides the mad spray curl'd — 

Huge mountain ! by the passive tortoise bofne, 

• 4 Then sole, but not forlorn. 

Shipp’d in a flower, that balmy sweets exhal’d. 

O’er dulcet waves of cream Ped-mala sail’d : ^ 

So name the Goddess, from her lotos blue. 

Or Camala, if more auspicious deem’d ; 

» With raany-petal'd wings the blossom flew, 

And from the mount a fluU’ring sea-bird seemed. 

Till on the shore it stopp’d — the heav’n-lov’d shore, 
t “ Bright with unvalu’d store * 

• Of gems marine, by mirthful Indra wore ; 

^ But she, (what brighter gem had shone before ?) 

* No bride for old Maricha’s frolic son. 

On azure Heri fix’d her prosp’ring eyes. 

• ■ “ Love bade the bridegroom rise ; 

• » Straight o'er the deep) then dimpling smooth, he rush’d, » 

• And tow’rd th’ unmeasur’d snake — stupendous bed ! 

The world’s great mother, not reluctant, Ijd : <» , 

All nature glow’d whene’er she smil’d or blush’d ; » 

“ The king of serpents hush’d • 

* His Jthousand heads, where diamond mirrors blaz’d. 

That multiply’d her image as he gaz’d.” "V. 4. • } 

^ • Plate 4-9. represents the scene described in the first part ’of tliis verse: 

• Pl.\t£S 7. anti 8. that of the last. * 

T , 



» » * ‘ 

'It may be in place to remark here, that Ijliave been taught by Brahmans to 
give the ijame of Devi sometinrl^s to Lakshmi. They tell me, that when Devi 
lias the C/ianh -dnd Chakra she is then called Vishnu Devi, or an Avatara of 
Lakshmi : fg. 3. of plate 6. (see page 25.) is an instance of this. THe tr'isuta 
and darnru especially mark Bhavani. , 

In the Srad'ha, or obsequies in honour of deceased ancestors, Lakshmi is, 
among most other deities, earnestly invoked ; particularly when a votary, by 
gifts to Brahmans, desirous of obtaining celestial bliss for the defunct.” A 
'donation of a milch cow is attended &y many appropriate ceremonies, finishing 
with the following prayers, tlieiaccepter holding during the recital the saicred 
animal by the tail. • * 

“ ]. May the goddess, who is the Lakshmi of all beings, anjd reside^ among 
the gods, assume the shape of a milch cow, and procure me comfort. ‘ ‘ 

“ 2. May the goddess, who is Rudrani in a corporeal form, and wl^o<s the 
beloved of Siva, assume the shape of a milch cow, and procure me comfort. 

“ 3. May she, who is Lakshmi reposing on the bosom of Vishnu ; she, who 
is the Lakshmi of the regent of riches; she, who is the Lakshmi of .kings, be 
a boon-granting cow to me. 

“ 4. May she, ivho is the Lakshmi of Brahma ; she, who is SVaha, the wife 
, of fire ; she, who is the exerted power of the sun, moon, and stars, assume the 
shape of a milch cow for my prosperity. 

“ 5. Sjnee thou art Swadha, the food of them who are the chief among the 
manes of ancestors, and Swaha, * the consuming power of them who ^t 
solemn sacrifices, therefore, being the cow that expiates every sin, procure 
me comfort. • 

“ 6. I invoke the goddess, who is endowed with the attributes of all die ' 
gods, who confers all happiness, who bestows abodes in all the worlds, ‘for the 
sake of all people. * 

“7. I pray to that auspicious goddess for immortality and happiness.” 

Cpleb'eoke : on the Religious Ceremonies of the Hindus. As. Res„ Vol* VIL 
page 253. ' ,, 

The boon-granting cow., So honoured in the preceding extract, is called 
SuRABHi ; and her descendants are much revered by all classes of*.Hindus above 

those that may be denominated base. It is common for Brahmans, tnd others, 

f • 

* Sw,VHA is usually understood to be the goddess of fire, the consort or Sadi of Agki. She will, with 
her ardent spouse, come under our notice hereafter. ^ ' 



^ • • 

to feed a cow Isefore they talce thjeir o\^n breakfast, ejaculating, as they present 

her food,* “ Daughter of Surabhi, framed of, five elem*ents, auspicious, pure, 
holy — sprung from the sun, accept this food given bj% me : salutation unto 
fhee Or, if he conduct the kinc to grass, IMay cows, who are mothers of 
th^ three worlds, and daughters of Surabhi, and who are beneficent, pure, 
and holy, accept the food given by me.” — Colebroke. As. Res. V'ol. VII. 
page 276. 

. The Hindus hope to obtain the favour of the boon-granting cow’hy shewing 
kindness t® her offspring: and adoration* of a cow is not uncommon ; such as^ 
presenting flowexs to her, washing her feet,. &c.^ Many instances of affectionate 
tenderness *for cows and calyes hav'e come under my notice, on the part espe- 
cially of Brahmms and ; and many stories are beautifully told in Hindu 

po«?tics, bf bdons* obtained by those means. Of Vasishta’s cow, Nandixi, 

. atteivled by the king Dili pa, for the sake of obtaining a boon through her. 
means, a pretty fable is given, by Calidasa, in the Raghivansa'. another of the 
cow Bahula, whose expostulation wdth a tiger, pleading for her life, is referred 
to by* Mr.’toLEBROKE as an admired passage in the. Itahasas, a collection of. 
stories, supposed to be related by Buimasena whde he lay wounded at the point 
of death, 'Images of her and of her calf are worshipped ; and the extract from 
the Itahaias is read on a particular day, sacred to Bahula, with great solemnity.. 
— Ib. Fig. 2. PLATE 34. may, perhaps, be a rude image of this description.. * 
In marriage ceremonies a cow is one of the actors. — “ The hospitable rites, 
are t’hen concluded by letting loose a cow at the intercession of the’ guest : a 
barber, who attends for that purpose, exclaims, ‘ The cow ! the cow !’ Upon 
which the guest pronounces this text: ‘ Release the cow from the fetters of 
• Va’runa. ^lay «he subdue my foe ;’may she destroy the enemies of both him 
(the host) and me. Dismiss the cow, that she may eat grass and drink water.’ 
Wlien thS cow has been released, the guest thus addresses her: ‘ 1 have ear- 
nestly entreated this prudent person, .saying, kill not the innocent harmless cow, 
who* is mother of Rudbas, daughter of Vasus, sister of Adityas, and the. 
source of ivmbVosia,’ &c. It is evident,” continues Mr. Colebroke, “ that the 
guest’s intercessions imply a practice, now'^ became obsolete, of slaying a cow, 
for the purj^oses of hospitality.” — Ih. p. 293. * 

. The egsay above refen ed to, hy Mr. Colebroke, is very curious through- 
out ; as, indeed, are all the papers of this learned gentleman,^ with which the^ 
Asiatic Researches are enriched. 

• » ’ A cow, the reader will perceive, is no unimportant mythological personage, 

m % 9 * 
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nor is the bull : the latter has been spoken of, Wn another place, as the Nandi of 
]Mahad£Va, and the symbol of djvine justice. Nandini has just beeil noticed 
as the cow of VASisiixitiA the sage, or Rishi-, and I have no doubt but these two 
names and persons, as they may be caUed, have relationship and connexion in 
tlie legendary fables of the Ptiranas. 

In the Ramayana tliTs all-yielding animal is called Shabala, as well as Nan- 
DiNi. — (P, p. 320. 322\ The 41st section details an entertainment given by 
“ Vashisht’ha, chief of asfetics,” to Viswamitea and his pupil Rama. The* 
^•oyal sage and his whole army,,“ coniposed of plump well-fed men,”*w'ere filled 
with whatever they desired, rai^^ed down from Shabala. Birt Viswamitea, 
not contented with his entertainment, coveted also.the donor; and after endea- 
vouring in vain to purchase the cow, took her from Vashisht’^a by violence: 
hence ensued curses and battles between these two sages 5ntl their adhereilts, 
as detailed at tiresome length in the 42d and following sections of the Ramayana. 
The cow produced many kings and armies in aid of her legal lord, and at length 
destroyed the forces of the covetous Viswamitea ; who, as is usual in all cases 
ot distress, betook himself to austerities, and,Avas enabled by Mah^deva to 
renew hostilities, which, after various revilings and reverses, terminate in the 
discomfiture and conversion of the greedy king, who was not of fcoufse a Brah- 
man, as Vashisht’ha was. The 43d section offers several priestly reflections 
on Brahmanical potencies, while the subsequent sections evince that these are 
all astronomical legends, strung together on wild fictions of mythological 
poetry. * 

The time is not, perhaps, very remote, when the original inhabitants Hhi- 
dustan had less abhorrence of killing kine than many sects now feel on that point. 
Ancient books prescribe the slaying of kin e, as well as other aoimals. The ex- 
treme utility of the cow and bullock in well peopled and agricultural countries* 
will almost necessarily give rise to a repugnance at slaying them, which Avill in 
time grow to stronger prohibitory feelings, and at length be stamped with the 

sanctioil of holiness. Here we see, what we may in many cases suppos^ that 

• 

* It is a curious fact, that Jhe Chinese m&ke no use of milk, either crude, nor in the shape of curds, 
Wtter, ^or cheese : the young animals are allowed the whole produce of their mothers ; and the Chinese have 
of course no repugnance at killing cows, nor indeed to killing and eating any thing else, t And I will just 
notice, though altogether irrelevant, that among the dainties of a Chinese market I have notietd horseflesh, 
dogs, cats, hawks, cro^ws, owls, &c. offered as edibles; the small animals are sold alive, and by weight, as if 
fish generally. Nor is it very uncommon to see a Chinese pick the lice off his garments and eat them : 
this I saw but once''; and on my silently Reckoning one of the gentlemen of the English factory at Cantfsn 
to come and behold so strange a thing, he assurefl.me that it was not novel to him. , ’ 



mythology and religion inculcate principles grounded originally on the conve- 
niences or wants of mankind. 

• SuRABHi, * the cow of plenty, was, as well as LAksilMi, one of the Chavoda 
Katnh, or fourteen gems, produced by the ocean when churned for the Amrita ; 
and these “ two gems” seem to be strung together in a former quotatio'n in 
this article, I >vill include in it some farther particulars of this important 

, quadruped. ' 

• She is also called Kama-dhok, and Kama-deno, t.he granter of desires. 
Under the latter name, Sonnerat describes her as beinsr white, havinsr a 
■vyoman’s head, three tails, and giving suck tp a little calf ; but I never saw her 
so delineated. A cow suckling a calf is a very favourite subject of Hindu artists, 
in p^int, ivory, brass, mortar, &c.: fg. 2. of plate 34. is so very rude as to be 
almosf as much like elephants and young ones as cows and calves ; but 1 suppose 
it 4o,be intended for the latter. It is a cast in brass, about the size of the plate ; 

. and in my memoranda I find it noted, that this kind of thing is made to invoke 
a hacky ^calving-time : and that adoration is paid to this domestic idol called 

• Gaw-pya, or cow-worship, ^uch images may, however, have some reference to 
SuBABHi, and have adoration paid to them nfore extensive than a looked-for 
calf would excite ; which, by the way, is a matter of moment to a family whose 
chief luxuries are lacteal. 

Many writers have noticed the superstitious veneration that some sects of 

^Hindus have for cows and calves : the custom, so universal in India, of using cow- 
dung for covering for floors and walls, can, however, scarcely be considered as 
a superstition ; for it is used for floors by all sects, as well as Hindus, as the most 
yool and cleanly article. Once a week, perhaps, it is common to rub over 
earthern floors with fresh cow-dung, mixed up with as much water as will render 
it easy to spread : this is done, not only in tents and temporary houses of gen- 
tlemen, but sometimes over the best apartments of splendid habitations of Euro- 
peans as well as natives. The smell, which is not at first unpleasant, quickly 
goes o^ ; and no floor is so cool and comfortable, nor so obnoxioqs tJ) fleas and 
vermin. • This pleasant and salutary article is falling into disuse with the Eaiglish, 
who, in their habitations and habits, are departing lAore and more* from the 

. sober dictates of nature, and the obedient usages of the natives. We flow, for> 

• instance, build lofty rooms, admitting insufferable glare and heat through long 

. • ' ' 

* In the Hitopadesa, p. 110. the earth is called Surabhi 3 and the learned translator (Wilkins) notes 
the name to b^not usually so applied, although the earth may well be called the cow of plenty. 



glazeii windows fronting the sun, reflected by luar^le or polished floors: do- 
mestic comfort is sacrifided to exterior decoration. No man of taste woald now 
build a low sun-exclud1i1^ viranda, nor mitigate the intensity of the heat by .a 
cow-dung flooring. In Bombay the delectabld light that, twenty or thirty years 
ago' was so commonly admitted through thin semi-transparent panes, composed 
' of oyster-shells, is no lodger known among the English, except in the church ; 
and these, perhaps, will, when the present wortliy clergyman shall vacate bis 
cure, give way to the superior transparency of glas’s. The church will then be, 
libe our new houses, insufferably hot; alid the adaptation of Pankhas, nwnstrous 
fans, ten, twenty, thirty, or more, feet long, suspended from the ceiling ©f 
sitting-rooms, and moved to and fro by men outside 6y means of ropes and 
pullies, will be necessar 3 \ These Pankhas, it must be admitted, are articles of 
great luxury in warm weather: the idea is taken from the*nntiv%s. i.liavft 
mythological pictures where persons are seated under them. In Calcutta tl^ey 
are articles also of elegance and expense; some of them being curiously painted, 
and so shaped or scooped as to admit their vibratory motion without deranging 
the economy of the chandeliers suspended in the same line with the'P^?«Ad, 
and when at rest occupying the ^pace scooped out. 

But to return to the Hindus. Cow-dung is plastered over the cookifig-place 
before the meal of a person of a high class be cooked : in camps, or on journies, 
a space of ten or twelve square feet is so purified, and is easily polluted by the 
approach of impure persons or things ; in which vexatious case the food becomes 
unholy. The ashes of cow-dung arc also of a very purifying nature ; and Hindus, 
of almost all ranks and degrees, men and women, occasionally, or frequently, 
use them, mixed sometimes with other ingredients, to mark their foreheads, 
geeks, arms, &c. Sometimes men, especially'holy beggars or penitent^, or those 
having some claims to sanctity, are rubbed all over with these ashen mixtures, 
and make a curious sky-blue appearance, Mahadeva is frequently painted 
blue, or rather of an ashey colour, and tbe'gentry just noticed perhaps imitate 
that deity* oj Krishna, also a deity of a blue or black hue. * 

Cow-dung is a great purifier on several occasions. It is related* in Vthe j4gni 
Purana, tl»at a most wicked person, named Chanyaca, had exceeded every 
known possibility of salvation. At the court of Indra were assen^bled gods 
and holy men; and as they were discoursing on such enormities, In^ra, ia 
an|wer to a pointed question, said, that nothing certainly cOuld expiate them 
except the Carshagni. It happened that a crow, named, from her friendly dis- 
position, Mjxra-caca, was present, and immediately flew and imparted the* 



welcome news to the despairing sinner, who immediately performed the (lar- 
shagni,' z.nA went to heaven. This expiation consists in the victim covering his 
whole body with a thick coat of cow-dung, which, whfeh dry, is set on fire, and 
cons&mes both sin and sinner. UntiJ revealed by the crow, this potent expia- 
tion unknown ; and it has since been occasionally resorted to, particularly 
by the famous Sanchara-charya. The friendly crow was punished for her ’ 
indiscretion ; and* was forbidden and all her tribe to ascend to .heaven, and 
were doomed on earth to live on carrion.* — See.WiLFORp. As. Res. Vol. IX. 
page §8: * . 

• But the greatest, or, at any rate, the mc»st convenielit, of all purifiers is the 
wrine of a cow : the catholic devil himself cannot, as the proverb runs, hate holy 
wat^r more than the Hindu spirits of impurity abhor this sin-expelling sanctifv- 
fng lii^uid. *Im'h^es are sprinkled with it: no man of any pretensions to piety or 
cleanliness would pass a cow in the act of staling without receiving the holy 
stream in his palm, sipping a few drops ; and, with his bedewed fingers, mark- 
ing and crossing his forehead, shoulders, and breasts, in the same manner as 
papists, do, and as I, though ijo papist, have in their countries often done, with 
the pure contents of the holy water vessel, on ’entering a temple. I never had, 
however, sufficient curiosity to use the Hindu holy water after their manner. 

Tcystrangers it is diverting enough to witness this spiritual sip ; and it may 
be seen at the Bazaar gate, in Bombay, almost any morning at sunrise : cows and 
^buffaloes are daily brought, and people resort, thither, for milk. The buffalo is, 
hoVever, in all points, held in far less estimation by Hindus than the cow ; and 
the ingredient in question is by no means equally revered when proceeding from 
the buffalo. If the animal be retentive, a pious expectant will impatiently apply 
his finger, and*by judicious tickling excite the grateful flow ; if heedless, howr 
fver, he may perhaps, by super excitation, receive a greater boon than the 
“ descendant of Surabhi” Avas implored to yield. I shall not readily forget a 
contingency of this description, that was witnessed also by a group of happy 
sailors Returning at early day, by the Bazaar gate, from Dungaree, to’thcir ship. 
Their eager but silent curiosity, while contemplating the ridiculous posture and 

* The crew is reckoned a bird ef ill omen in India ; still Malabar females are sometimes nanjed Kara,' 
the namegn that dialect, as well as in Sanskrit, for the crow. The females of Malabar are, 1 think, moie 
than others, called aftcr*animals : Mani, the alligator, is a name among them. ^ ^ 

t A very populous village, adjoining the esplanade of Bombay fort. The proper name is perhaps Dund- 
tgiri: dund, or dun, or danger, is, in several dialects, derived rf'rom the Sanskrit — a Ifill, or mountain; as it 
was also in soqpe of tlie old languages of Eurofe. » 
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countenance of the patient animal, looking backwards at the pious Bania, who, 
with serious air, had removed her tail, and, “ with well-curved palm,” wks tick- 
ling under It — all expfeAancy : this, I say, was ludicrous enough. But their 
extatic vociferation, Avhen the lucky banker gaped, while he hastily shodk out 
the*unlooked-for handful, is not to be conceived or described : their, bursts were 
' so excessive that they must have been well nigh in the same state of excitement, 
though diffprently caused, Avith poor “ Suuabhi, the booh-granter,” before 
they became sufficiently collected to crack their jokes on the grinning thankless 
object of her bounty. I must drop the curtain, remarking, however, that it was 
a scene hien conuque — the most so Lever beheld: had Hogabth felt it, the cOw 
would be immortalized beyond the bounds of Hindustan. • 

Images and pictures of Lakshmi, both in her own person, anc^in her various 
forms or Avataras, are very common. Plates 6. to 12. incluSiA^e, cfontafti som‘e 
representations of her; in plate 23. she is seen with her lord : all of which sub- 
jects have been described in former pages. She Avill appear again frequently, 
in her Avataras, as Sita, spouse of Rama, and in other characters. 
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Of th^ many names of the goddess that we are about to introduce more* 
parricularl^, those of Parvati, Bhavani, Durga, Kali*^ and Devi, or the 
Goddess, are the most common ; they are, indeed, used almost indiscriminately 
in this work, as >vell as in the writings and conversation of the Hindus. 

'Alth(fugh,*in Ch5 present age, human sacrifices are perhaps no longer made, 

. theracan be no doubt of the existence of the practice formerly. To Bhavani, 
in her character of Kali, it would appear they were chiefly offered; and no 
religious rite can be more minutely ordained and detailed than this is in the 
Qilica Purpna ; the sanguinary cl^apter of which has been translated by Mr. Bla- 
quiere, and given in the fifth volume of the Asiatic Researches, Art. XXIII. — As 
well as the’ceremonies, the implements, prayers, &c. used on these horrid occa- 
sions, aro minutely described and recited. I shall make some extracts from this ^ 
article, premising that Siva is supposed to address his sons, the Bhairavas, 
initiating them in these terrible mysteries. 

“’The flesh of the antelope and the rhinoceros give my beloved” (i. e. the 
goddess Kali,) “ delight for five hundred years, 

“ By a human sacrifice, attended by the forms laid down, Devi is pleased 

• ohe’ thousan^l years ; and by a sacrifice of three men, one hundred thousand 

years. • By human flesh Camachya, Chanbica, and Bhairava who assumes 
my shape,* are pleased one thousand years. An oblation of blood, which has 
been rendered pure by holy texts, is eijual to ambrosia: the head and flesh also 
afford .much delight to the goddess Chandic A. , ’ 

“ Blood.drawn from the offerer’s own body is looked upon as a proper obfa- 
• tion to the goddess Chandica. » * ’ . 

“ Let the^sacrificer repeat the word Kali twice, then the words DevI-Ba- 
jreswari, jthen Lawba Handayai, Hamah I which words may be rendered — Hail, 
Kali! Kali! hail, Devi! goddess of thunder; hail, iron-sceptred ! Let^ 
him then take the axe in his hand, and again invoke the same by the Calratriya 

• as follows. — ’ 
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“ Let the sacrificer say Hrang, HrtngU Kali, Kali ! O horrid-toothed god- 
dess ! eat, cut, destroy all the malignant — cut with this axe ; bind, bind ; seize, 
seize; drink h\ood S^heng, sfheng! secure, secure. Salutation to Kali* — 
Thus ends the Calratriya Mantra. , • 

“ The Charga (the axe) being invoked by this text, called ^be Calratriya 
Mantra, Calratri (the goddess of darkness) herself presides over the axe, up- 
lifted, for Ahe destruction of the sacrificer’s enemies.” ' „ 

Different Mantira? are uspd, in reference to tUe description of the victim to. 
be immolated : if a lion, this — , 

“ O Heri ! who, m the shape»of a lion, bearest Chandica, . bear my evils, 
and avert my misfortunes. Thy shape, O lion! wasL assumed by Heri to punish 
the wicked part of the human race ;* and under that form, by truth, the tyrant 
Hiranya-Casipu was destroyed.” « . » * c 

Females are not to be immolated, except on very particular occasions the 
human female never. 

“ Let princes, ministers of state, counsellors, and venders of spirituous 
liquors, make human sacrifices, for the purpose of attaining prosjlerity^ an^ 
wealth.” * 

“ Let the victim offered to Devi, if a buffalo, be five years old; and if hu- 
man, twenty-five.” , 

The following is the Cawsici Mantra, to be uttered at a particular part of the 
ceremony. 

“ Hail, Cawsici ! three-eyed goddess, of most terrifying appearance, 
around whose neck a string of human skulls is pendent ; who art the destroyer 
of evil spirits; wl )0 art armed with an axe, the foot of a bed,'|' and a spear — 
Cawsici 1 Salutation to thee with this bipod.” , ' » „ 

An enemy may be immolated by proxy, substituting a buffalo or a goat, and 
calling the victim by the name of the enemy through the whole c'eremony, 
thereby “ infusing, by holy texts, the soul of the enemy into the botly of the 
victim :* w^iich will, when immolated, deprive the foe of life also.” On'this 
occasion — • * 

“ Let the sacrificeft' say, Q goddess, of horrid form ! O Chandica 1 eat, 

( 

' 4 

* Alluding to the Narasingavatara : the former part of this verse seems to indicate thaj the lion, on 
^which Bhavani sometimes rides, is Vishnu in that form. 

f This is a curious piece of armour; and, if there be no ambiguity, or error, in tjie translation, has 
doubtless a legend accounting for it. ^In one character (plate 40. Jig. 1.) Devi is called Palvangha 
Bhavani ; F along, in common language, is a litV-r; hence, perhaps, Falki, or, as we call it, palankeen. ’ 
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devour, such a one, my enemy. _ O consort of Fire ! salutation to fire. This is 
the enemy who has done me mischief, now personated’ by an animal — destroy 
him, O Mahamari ! sfheng, spheng ! eat, devour!” ** ’ 

A l^reat variety^ of regulations and, invocations, rites, &c. are minutely laid 
down, in this curious article, for the performance of sanguinary offerings ; whe- 
ther the immolation of a victim, or an offering of the s’acrificer’s own blood, or 
.burning his flesh, &c. &c. , 

• Let the reader picture to liimself these wild declamations, acc’ompanied by 
the potenties of scenic delusions; representing, this “ goddess of horrid form,’,’ 
as !n PLATES 2»7. 28. for instance, of gigantic ‘proportion#, smeared with blood, 
among the ravings of bedlamites and the outrageous clangour of discordant in- 
struments ; and imagine what an effect it must have on the timid minds of the 
ti'emblihg affrighted multitude, and what a hold such a religion must have on 
the sensibilities of its votaries. 

t 

Although it must appear evident, that human sacrifices were formerly legal, 
they are still most pointedly prohibited in very ancient books : such prohibi- 
tio'n is, indeed, a farther proof of the existence of the practice. In the Brahma- 
Purana every neramedha, or man- sacrifice, is expressly forbidden ; and, in the fifth 
book of the Bhagavat, Sir William Jones has pointed out the following empha- 
tical words. — “ Whatever men in this world sacrifice human victims, and 
whatever women eat the flesh of male cattle, those men and those women shalf 
the animals here slain torment in the mansions of Yama ; and, like slaughtering 
giarfts, having cleaved their limbs with axes, shall quaff their blood.’’ See, for 
comments on this passage by the learned translator, ^s. Res. Vol, III. p. 260. 

Considering Kali, Parvati, BhaVani, and Devi, as names of the same 
Ifoddess (or, Sacii, or personization of an energy) in different characters, I some- 
times-use the names indiscriminately ; and it may be not always accurately : for 
instance,* were I to give the name of Mahadeva Kali, or Mahadeva Bha- 
Vani, or Mahadeva Durga, to the subject of the principal figures of plate 16. 
or to/pLATES 17. 18. instead of Mahadeva Parvati, or Siv-Parvati,* a Brah- 
man Avould.cofrect it ; the latter name, Parvati, is that borne by the goddesfe as 
the immediate companion or associate of her divine paftner. Were she, when 
seen in the^ct of transfixing the demon Maheshasur, (plates 34. 35.^ to be 
called Pj^vati, or Bhavani, or perhaps any name but Durga, or Devi, it 
would not be appropriate ; and, of these two names, Durga is the most correct^ 
Again, neithef of these epithets are usually applied to her as seen in plates 
28 . 29. where she is Kali, the Sacti, or active eilergy of all-renewing Time. 



MA is a name of Bhavani as a personification of nature : so it was among 
the Greeks, who represented her, as the goddess is represented in India* 'm a car 
drawn by lions, holdin'g a drum, and having a towered coronet on her heath — 

I have several pictures of Devi answering to this description. Under hef name 
of Bhavani she is said to designate the general power of fecundity. , 

Among the Greeks and Romans Diana was invoked, under the name of Lu- 
ciNA, as tlie goddess presiding over childbirth: so, with tKe Hindus, Bhavani,, 
being the S'acti of the power of reproduction, is invoked, with an appropriate' 
burnt-offering of certain perfumes, by women in labour. On this occasion she 
is named Idita, or Icita: Ruisra, her lord, is the deity of psegnant wonten. 
Ilythia is a title of Lucina, or of Diana in that character. — l?ee Beal’s 
Pantheon. 

Idita and Ilita, in Sanskrit, are words implying praise, •and ^plietl to die 
goddess because she is praised by women invoking her assistance ; and wa* in- 
voked and praised by the assembled gods, imploring her aid on an occasion of 
difficult parturition. As the story comprises other points of mythology, to which 
I may have occasion to advert in other places, I shall give it, on the'authority 
of Mr. WiLFORD, and nearly iti his words. 

Vishnu had two warders of his ethereal palace, who carried the pride of 
office to such a length that they insulted the seven Maharshis, who ha^l come, 
Vith Sanaca at their head, to present their adorations. The offended Rishis 
pronounced an imprecation on the insolent warders, condemning them to be 
adhoyoni, or horn below, thrice in mortal forms, before they could be readmhted 
into the divine presence. In consequence of this imprecation they appeared in 
their first birth as^HiRANYACASHA, or golden-eyed, and Hiranya-casipu, ox clad 
in gold , secondly, as Ravana and KuiiBHACAENAj and lastly, as Kansa a^d 
Sisupala. 

In their first appearance they were the twin sons of Kasyapa a'hd Diti. 
Before their birth the body of their mother blazed like the sun, and the Devatas, 
unable to bear its excessive heat and light, retired to the banks of the Calf, xo- 
solting to lie concealed until she was delivered •, but the time of^he^’ gestation 
was so long, and her labour s^ difficult, that they remained a thousand years 
near the holy river, employed in acts of devotion. At length Devi appeared, 
and assisted Diti; and the twin Daityas w'ere born. She then assured ^mankind, 
^hat whatever woman should, in a similar situation, fervently implore her, should 

In another pl^ce the name of Hiranta-casipu, the blaspheming giant, (who, denying his omnipre- 
sence, Vishnu, became incarnate as Narsinga, destroy,) is translated, “ -tvitha goldep axe:' ' ■ 


have immediate I'elief; and she is accordingly invoked under the name of Ihta 
Devi. 'See As. Res. Vol. III. p. 3S3. 

• Fra Paolino says, that “ Shiva and Pasvadi produced Ganesha, Kar- 
TiGU^A, or ScANDA, Hanuman, and Phagavadi,” page 332; and, in page 87, 
says “.the Bhagavadi is a gold coin, with the figure of that goddess, called by 
the Europeans, very improperly, Pagodi, or Pagoda.’’’’ This is a derivation of that 
, name which I never before saw ; nor do I find such a goddess as the olfspring 
• of Siva and Parvati. 

, * • 

To BAagavadi, he says, page 221, the house-cock is dedicated, and pra- 
seftted at the door of her temple as an offering. In the Aime of infectious dis- 
eases, wh^ich the Indians ascribe to this goddess, their prie'sts and fortune-tellers 
sometimes slaughter a cock, and mutter over certain forms of prayer : such, for 
^ampfe, as*“ 0’!^I badracali nania!" that is, “Adoration to thee, O goddess! 
thcui AV'ho art black and good.” Other prayers he translates : “ Thou offended 
angry deity “ O woman I with the five visages “ O goddess 1 who art formed 
like a Avild swine,” 

. ■ Hence it is pretty clear, that Bhagavadi, supposed by the worthy priest to 
be the daughter of Siva and Parvati, is the goddess herself under the name of 
BadracAli, 'by Avhich she is known, in a particular character, in most parts of 
India : in Malabar she appears to be called Bhagavadi. I never saw her, how- 
ever, with five visages; but as her lord has, when he is called Pancha-muki- 
Parameswara, (see plates 15. l6. 19-) she may, as his double, be also styled 
PaiVcha-muki, or five faced. Neither have I ever seen her described as a wild 
swine. 

I have attended ceremonies and sacrifices in Malabar, wl\ere a cock was the 
•victim immolated. Women at certain periods, but whether monthly, or after , 
delivery, or miscarriage, I do not recollect, are purified by such a procedure. 
Voung "Malabar females, especially of the Tiya (or Feali) sect, who are called 
Teabti, or Fiviti, have visitations of tile devil, as they term it, and are not to be 
cleansed but by public exorcism. I have been invited to this process, 'li'hich, in 
common language, Avas termed “ beating the devil out;” but it is many years 
ago — Avhen I was very young, and attended Jmt little to mythology : what 
remains in py recollection is, that the ceremonies Avere long, tiresome, ahd cla- 
morous ^'om drums, trumpets, and shouting. The possessed girl sat quietly, 
perhaps several hours, Avith dishevelled hair, surrounded by hpr relations, supv 
porting in btith palms a pan (or patra), said to contain blood. At length, 
exhausted by fatigue, or roused into hysteria by ’the noise and tumult, she went 



into a fit, when a cock’s head was cut oflF close by her. The struggles of the evil 
spirit in resisting the exorcism are supposed to cause the convulsive agonies of 
the possessed, in the excess of which it passes into the cock, and is dismisseddry^ 
his decapitation. These mattere are always performed in the night, ahd are 
attended with considerable expense for priests, music, &c. 

It Mas once my misfortune to live in Bombay, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of an exorciser, M'ho planted himself near my garden-wall; and by ‘the, 
horrid yells and music, the pecessary accompaniments of his craft, so disturbed' 
my repose, that, failing by remonstrance and threats, I M'as forced to apply to 
the police for its restaration and ‘security. This man must, fron^the numbeV of 
his patients, have been of some note, or the possessed numerous ; for every* full 
moon he M'as occupied the whole night. I believe u’omen are n;.ostly, if ijot ex- 
clusively, possessed; but I did not, lest my appearance shouW'seem to sanctibn 
the annoyance, attend, to observe my noisy neighbour’s exorcisms. ^ * 
Siva, as the consort of Kali, .is Kal, or Kala ; sometimes, however, we sec, 
Kal as a distinet personage, and the devourer of Siva, as well as of Brahma 
and Vishnu. Plate 10.* is of Kal, or Time; §ind in Colonel Stuart’^ picture 
he is black, as I have always seen him represented : the word, indeed, in Sanskrit, 
implies blackness, darkness, and ideas connected with it: Maha]5eva‘’, or Siva, 
as the spouse immediately of Parvati, is, as hath been noticed, painted white. 
Mr. Paterson, /is. Res, Vol. VIII. page 56, says, that Kal is painted white. 
‘‘ The contemplation,” he says, “ of the distinctions of day and night ; of the 
light and dark divisions of the month; of the six months night, and six months 
day, of the gods, (occasioned by the obliquity of the sun’s path) ; and lastly, the 
contrast of the visjble creation with eternal night, suggested the idea of painting 
. Kal ivhite, and Kali black. • ' , * 

“ Maha Kali, black and dreadful, is encompassed by symbols of destruc- 
tion: two of her hands seem employed in the work of death ; of the o\her two, 
one appears pointing downwards, alluding to the universal havoc udiich sur- 
rounds her, irhile the other, pointing upwards, seems to promise the regenera- 
tion of nature by a new creation. * • 

. “ Maha Kali is represented without a crescent, (the artificial measure of 

4 

On a late inspection of the original of plate 10. I find occasion to add, that round the ^lack neck of 
^AL the beads arc white and green : round his arms white. It is not clear, whether he holds a roll of paper 
or a cup; it is of gold: his sword is silver; his eye red. Siva is white; Vishnu blue;, Brahma red: the 
latter holds a staff, the Veda, and a vase j his beards are white. Siva and Vishnu have golden glori^ . 
Brahma has none. . 
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of time,) because it is unneiessary to her character as the hieroglyphic of eter- 
nity ; but the belief of the Hindus in successive destruction and renovations of 
tha universe accounts for her wearing a Mund Mala, d? necklace of skulls, as 
’emblems of those revolutions.” — Paterson. Ib, 

* When Kj^l, or Time, shall have devoured all things, the three personified 
powers will likewise cease to exist; and Kal, devouring himself, M'ill then also 
cea^e to be. Descending into such depths of abstract metaphysics, some con- 
•fusion of ideas and persons mtist arise; but this does not .deter the Hindu from 
endless pessonizations. * • ’ 

•Tn a*former^passage, as well as in plate IQ. of Maha ^ralaya, or the grand 
coqsumm^tion of all things,, we see all creation falling, an’d Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva, aboi^ to fall into the “ jaws of inexistence.” One would have 
iiftaginetl th#t Inwxistence might have remained unpersonified: here, how- 
eye^ we see it embodied. The poet, at a loss for words to express so recondite 
a conception, has necessarily recourse to metaphor for illustration : the painter, 
at no loss, pursues the allegory, and fills up the ideal outline of the poet. 

. ’Sir WrJoNES has addressed hymns to Durga and Bhavani, two names of 
Prakriti, or created nature, (js. Mis. and Works, Vol. XIII.) ; and the argu- 
ment prefixed is replete with mythologic lore. Iswara, or Isa, and Isani, or 
Isi, are,, he says, unquestionably, the Osiris and Isis of Egypt. Iswara, Siva, 
or Kara, (for these are his names among nearly a thousand more,) united with* 
Isi, represent the secondary causes, whatever they may be, of natural phenomena; 
ahd»principally those of temporary destruction and regeneration. But ’the Indian 
Isis, in her many characters, appears in those of Parvati, Kali, Durga, and 
Bhavani, which bear a strong resemblance to the Juno of Homer, to Hecate, 
to'the armed Pt^las, and to the Litcretian Venus. 

The name Parvati took its rise from a wild poetical fiction. Himalaya, or 
tl*e man^on of snow, is the name of the vast chain of mountains that limit India 
to the north, and embraces it with its eastern and western arms, both extend- 
ing^cJ the ocean: one named Chandra-sechara, or the moon’s rock; and the other, 
which reaches westward to the mouths of the Indus, was called by tV.e ancients 
Montes Parveti. The mountain Himalaya, being^ personified, is represcuted as a 
powerful monarch, whose wife was Mena : their daughter is named Parvati, or 
mountain^born, and Durga, or of difficult access. She is said to have' been 
married to Siva in «. pre-existing state, when she was named Sati ; but we are 
informed by this illustrious author, in another place, {As. Res. Vol. VI. p. 144.) 
that she bore no children till she became regenerate in the persoh of Parvati. 
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The daughter of Himalaya had two sons :,Ganesa, 'the wisest of deities, always 
invoked at the beginnifig of every literary work ; and Carticev a, commander 
of the celeUial armies. * ' 

The following is the last stanza of the hymn.' — See plates 34. 35. ‘ 

« _ « O Durga ! thou hast de'gn’d to shield 

Miin’s feeble virtue with celestial might. 

Gliding from yon jasper field j 

< And, on a lion borne, has brav’d the fight : ' 

Jor when the demon Vice thy realms defy’d. 

And arm'd with death'eacb arched horn, ‘ 

‘ « . I 

Thy golden lance, O goddess ! mountain-born, i 

.■touch’d but the pest — he roar’d, and died !”- « 

The last stanza refers to a transfiguration of Bhavani, very commonly met 
with in pictures and casts. Among mine I have, besides th^e givei\ m thjs 
Avork,* upwards of a dozen different casts of it in metal, in which the goddess 
has from two to thirty-two arms, filled with a variety of weapons. I hav^e also 
several pictures of this subject: they generally agree in the time, which is the' 
moment when the armed monster issues from the neck of the buffalo, whence 
the head is just severed by the sword of the goddess ; who, planting her foot on' 
its body, is transfixing the monster with her golden lance. 

In the first volume of the Hs. Res. is an inscription, found in a cave near 
(^ya, in Bengal, of which a translation is given by Mr. Wilkins : the first lines 
are thus rendered — ■ 

“When the foot of the goddess Avas, Ai’ith its tinkling ornaments, plai^ted 
upon the head of Mahishasur, all the blossoms of the ncAv-blown floAver of the 
fountain Avere dispersed with disgrace by its superior beauty. Maj' that foot, 
radiant with a fringe of refulgent beams issuing from its pure bright nails, 

< endue you Avith a steady and an unexampled devotion, offerecf up Avith fruits, 
and shew you the way to dignity and Avealth.” , ' , 

In Mr. Wilkins’s introductory letter is the following passage, describing 
the combat betAveen the monster and Dorga, as Avell as the birth or origjn, of 
that form of the goddess. , 

“ The first lines of the first verse allude to the story of BhavanI’s killing 
the evH .§pirit Mahishasur, Avlfo, in the disguise of a buffalo, as the name im- 
ports, Jiad fought Avith Indra and his celestial bands for a hundred years,' 
defeated him, and usurped his throne : the story is to be found at lefigth in a 
f < 

• And they, each differing from the other, are numerous: viz. plates 33. 34. 35. ' 37. (fig. 2.) 101. 
(fig. 8.) ' • 



little book called Chandi. 'I'he vanquished spirits, being banished the heavens, 
and dootned to wander the earth, after a while assemble, and resolve to lay their 
grievances before Vishxu and Sjva. Conducted by’iliiAHMA, they repaired 
’into the presence of those deities, M'ho heard their complaint with compassion ; 
and thejr anger was so violent against Mahishasur, that a kind of flanae issued 
from their mouths, and from the mouths of the rest of the principal gods : of 
which was formed d goddess, of inexpressible beauty, with ten arm§, and each 
.hand holding a different vveapbn. This was a transfiguration of Bhavani, the 
consort of Siva: under which she is genefally called Durga. She is sent 
ag^nst the usiyper : she mounts her lion, tha gift of tlve mountain Himalaya, 
(sqow}’, ) dnd attacks the mqnster, who shifts his formTepe’atedly ; till at length 
the goddess planpih her foot upon his head, and cuts it off with a single stroke of 
har sword. Immediately the upper part of a human body issues through the 
neck of the headless buffalo, and aims a stroke, which being warded off by the 
lion with his right paw, Durga puts an end to the combat by piercing him 
through the heart with a spear." 

•The b(fok, whence the preceding passage and story are taken, must indeed 
be a most valuable deposit of mythological weklth. Sir W. Jones (^r. Res. 
Vol. III. p. 14.) says, that “ the learned works of Selden and Jabi.onski, on 
the god§ of Syria and Egypt, would derive more illustration from the little San- 
skrit book entitled Chandi than from all the fragments of oriental mythology that* 
are dispersed in the whole compass of Grecian, Roman, and Hebrew, literature.” 
If published with notes, in the style of the Gita or Hitopadesa, it must greatly 
extend our information on the copious subject it embraces. The work is, I 
know, in England, and in the best hands; but they are unluckily too much oc- 
Gujiied in larger,,and perhaps more important, but less interesting, wmrks. 

Parvati, we find, mountain-born-, Durga, of difficult access. The former 

wdrd, in the Mahrata countries |)ronounced Parbat, or Parvat, is used as a name 
for hills; one near Poona, commonly cnlled Parbati, on which is a temple of the 
goddess, i.s spoken of in another part of this work. In the other name of 
Durga trace the origin of the names of hill-forts, in Mysore, and other 
countries of the Dekkan : such as Chitieldroog, Rai Droog, Doori Droog, &c. In, 
the Tamal dialects this termination is, as is usual with them, changed into Dur- 
• gam, as I ha'd occasion to explain at large in my Narrative; wherein I als® 
pointed out the proper mode of spelling and pronouncing the names of hill-, 
forts terminating in Droog, or Durga. 

, Th« following texts from Menu are conclusive on this point.— 
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Ch. ViT- V. 71. — “ With all possible care let 'a king secure a fortress of 
mountains; for it has many transcendent properties.” 

“ 73. As enemies hhVt them * not in the shelter of their several abodes, thus 
foes hurt not a king who has taken refuge in his durga; or (says the g;loss of 
Culluca) ' place of difficult access' " . , 

“ The attributes of T)urga, or difficult of access, are conspicuous m the fes- 
tival calle^ by her name, Durgotsava •, and in this character she resembles Mi- 
nerva — not* the peaceful inventress of the fine’and useful arts, but Pallas,* 
armed with a helmet and spear^: ‘both represent heroic virtue, or valour united 
with wisdom. Both«slew demoas and giants with their own hands; and both 
protected the wise and virtuous, who paid them due adoration.” — J ones. 

Res. Vol. I. p. 252. ^ ^ 

In her multiplicity of names, a distinction by which th^ consdrt of MaiJa- 
DEVA is more eminently marked than any other goddess, she is found to 
resemble the Isis Myrioninm. Many of her names occur incidentally in our 
pages; and, without attempting any thing like a complete list, the following 
appellations may be noted as her’s. , 

Hari, the feminine, as the consort of Hara : in like manner sometimes 
Siva, which is considered the feminine of Siv, as her lord is caHed.' Sri, and 
Pedmadevi ; the latter meaning the lotos goddess, or the goddess in the lotos, 
‘she shares with Lakshmi. Antargati is an epithet under which she is in- 
voked as the goddess of victory, referring to her possession of the breast or 
heart; thereby giving strength and courage. Kattayani, Kirti, MahasIayi, 
Shashti, Ghirja, Uma, are other names of Devi : Gawri is another, mean- 
ing fair or young ; as does Sudurga. Har-Gawri, like Siv-Paryati, is a title 
given to the joined deities represented in -plates 7. and 24. • * « 

“ As the mountain-born goddess, or Parvati, she has many properties. of the 
Olympian Juno : her majestic deportment, high spirit, and general attributes, are 
the same ; and we find her on mount Caihsa, and at the banquets of the deities, 

unifornily the companion of her husband.” — Jones. As. Res. Vol. I. p. 25*1. 

See PLATES 17. 18. • * ’ 

^ The,river Kali, or Mle, in ^ypt, is said, by Mr. Wilford, to have derived 
its name from Mahakali ; who is stated, in the Puranas, to have made her first 
appearance on its banks in the character of Rajarajeswari : called ^Iso Isani, ' 
^or Isi ; and in ^the character of Sati she was transformed-into the river itself. 





* Speaking of wild beSsts, yermin, &c. inhabitants of different places. 
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The word Cola, or Kala, signifying black, meaqs also, from its root, Kal, devour- 
ing'. whence it is applied to Time, and, in both senses in the feminine, to the 
goddess in her destructive capacity. In her character' df Mahacali she has 
many ^ther epithets, all implying different shades of black or dark aaure : \iu 
CTali, qr Gala, Nila, Asita, Shtama, or Shyamala, Mekara, ANJANABrfA, 
Krishna. The same river is also called Nahushi, from the celebrated warrior 
and conqueror Deva Nahusha; called, in the spoken dialects, Deonaush, the 
•Dionysius, probably, of the Ancient Europeans. See .ds. Res. Vol.TlI. p. 304. 

Ashtaea-devi : hence the Ashtaroth of the Hebrews-, and the Astara, or 
Sitfara, of the. JPersians, is a name derived from spikes or points. — See a legend 
accountin'g for it, ib. p. 3y0, 

Amba, or U^A, the consort of Bhava, the author of existence: Aranta- 
DEvi, o1* goddess eff the forest. — lb. p. 388. Prabha, meaning light: Aswini, 
a nvare, the first of the lunar mansions; assuming this name and shape, the Sun 
approached her in the form of a horse, and, on their nostrils touching, she in- 
stantly conceived the twins; who are called Aswini-Kumari, the two sons of 

Asw*ini.— // i. p. 391 . Satwa-devi refers to her as the author, or the consort 

• * * 

of the author, of existence : Pracriti, that frofti whence all things were made 
— Nature? personified; Sa .va-mangala, presiding over the Avelfare of all 
nature.. 

This catalogue might be greatly extended ; but the reader will probably 
deem it long enough. 

fn the character of Bhanani William Jones {As. Vol. I. p*. 254.) sup- 
poses the wife of Mahadeva to be, as well the Juno Cinxia, or Lucina of the 
Romans, (called also by them Diana Solvizojia, and by the Greeks, Illithtia,) 
ws’Venus herseU ; not the Italian queen of laughter and jollity, who, with her 
nyn)p.hs and graces, was the beautiful child of poetical imagination, and answers 
to the Indian Rembha, with her train of Apsaras, or damsels of Paradise ; but 
Venus Urania, so luxuriously painted by Lucretius, and so properly invoked 
bylii^i at the opening of a poem on Nature. — “ Venus presiding o\ ex genera- 
tion, and op that account exhibited sometimes of both sexes (an union very com- 
mon in the Indian sculptures), as in her bearded statue >at Rome-, and, perhaps, 
in the images called Herma-thena, and in those figures of her which had a <*onical 
form ; ‘ for the reason of which figure we are left’ (says Tacitus) ‘ in the'dark.’ 
The reason,” continues our author, “ appears too clearly in the temples and 
paintings of Hindustan, where it never seems to have entered the heads of the 
legislators, or people, that any thing natural coukl be ofl'ensively obscene ; a sin- 



gularity which pervades all their writinge and conversation, but is no proof of 
depravity in their morals.” 

In a former work I‘had occasion to quote part of the preceding passage, 
Vid, apprehending no evil, took the opportunity of introducing some remarks' 
on* the subjects it embraces ; but received in consequence so ruchs, an^ 1 may 
say unmerited, a castigktion from some critics of that, and, for ought I know, 
of the present, day, as, in this place, may well deter me fr6m a similar indul- 
gence of sucli propensity, if it still exist. * 

, The author, continuing the subject, identifies the Stygian, or the Tauric, 
Diana, otherwise napied Hecatse; and often confounded witl; Proserpine, 
with Kali, or the wife of Siva, in his character of the Stygian JovbI Human 
victims, as well as the sacrifice of horses and bulls, enjoined liy^he FeJas, being 
in the present age absolutely prohibited, kids are now offered to tMs blatek god- 
dess ; and, to palliate the cruelty of the slaughter, which gave such offencje to 
Budha, the BraJinians inculcate a belief that the poor victims rise in the heaven 
of Indra, and become the musicians of his band. — lb. 

The feasts, fasts, and ceremonies, of various sorts, observed in honour- of 
this deity, under her different fianies and characters, are very numerous. 

The bright half of the month Aswina, the first of the Hindu lunar year, seems 
peculiarly devoted to Durga. The first nine nights, called Navaratricfim, are, 
Vith appropriate names, allotted to her decoration : the fifth is for the prepara- 
tion of her dress : on the sixth she is awakened : on the seventh she is invited 
to a bower formed of the leaves of nine plants, of which the Bihva* is the chie’f. 
The seventh, eighth, and ninth, are the great days: on the last of which the 
victims immolated to her honour must be slain, as particularly directed in the 
Calica Purana. — “ The sacrificed beasts must be killed by one blow, with a broad 
sword or sharp axe.” The next day the goddess is reverently dismissed, and 
her image is cast into the river, which finishes the festival called Durgtftsava and 
Dasera. On the fifteenth day, that of the.full moon, her devotees pass the night 
in sports and merriment, and games of various sorts : it is unlucky to sleep ;* for 
on this night the fiend Nicumbha led his army against Durga, •and Lakshmi 
descended, promising viealtli to those who were awake. On this night Cuvera 
and Indra are also worshippe(3. 

The festival of Durgotsava, and that of Huh , Sir W. Jones decirled to relate 
to the autumnal and vernal equinoxes; and the sleep and rise of Vishnu to the 
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solstices, (^j. Res. Vol. III! Art. XII. p. 258.) ; but Mr. Colebkokb (Jh. Vol. 
VIII. p: 87.) thinks, that the Hull had not in its origin any connexion with the 
vernal equinox, or with the close of the year, but with* the close of winter, and 
‘the boginning of Vasanta, or the Indian spring. 

The Hull, among the Hindus, reminds one strongly of the Saturnalia^with fhe 
Romans-, people of low condition take liberties with their superiors in a manner 
no^ admissible on dther occasions. The chief fun in public is throwing coloured 
. powders on the clothes of persons passing in the streets, and squirting about 
tinted witers. Dignified personages avoid,* as much as tliey can, appearing 
abroad while tjiese jocularities are passing, unless with the view of gaining po- 
pularity they condescend tq partake in them : in general tliey confine themselves 
to their houses, .^and sport with their women. I have several pictures, belong- 
ing to •series illustrating the domestic occupations of the Indians, in vi’hich the 
diversions of the HiiU appear like those more publicly exhibited ; scattering 
yellow and red powders, and squirting coloured n ater. Sending simpletons on 
idle errands contributes also to the delights of the Huli : this is performed ex- 
^acti^ sirtfilar to our ceremony of making April-fools on the first of that month, 
and is common to all ranks of^ Hindus ; and Mahlmedans, indeed, join in this, as 
well as in other items of Huli fun and humour. Another opportunity of merri- 
ment, similar to our May-day gambols, is afforded to the Hindus in a festival in 
honour of Bhavani, that always falls on, or near, that day. The Huli seems a 
festival in honour more especially of Krishna. 

• It has been noticed (in page 30), that one of Bhavani’s numerous forms is 
that of Anna-Purna Devi, meaning the goddess who fills with food. She is a 
very common household deity, most families in the Mahrata countiy, and other 
.pd^rts on the wjfstern side of /«<//«,. including her among their Dii Penates-, in 
shortness her name is generally pronounced Anpubna. 

* Among my images I have ten of her single, and several others in groupes, 
ox ganas. Plate 9- contains a representation of four, with but little variation, 
either in character, attributes, or position : they are two-handed — ^'indeed I 
have but one. with four arms, which, in addition to the ladle that all her images 
bear, hold the Kardgha, or sacrificial sword, and the Dahl, or shield. 

Several of my images are less than an inch, and no one more than three 
inches in height; nor are any of them at all well executed : some have the ap- 
pearance of having been buried. 

Fig. 4. ofaPLATE 9* is from a subject in bronze, or zinc, or some dark metal, 
two inches high : her ladle is empty. Fig. 5. is of brass, less fhan two inches 



high, and is, I think, the neatest of my casts of this deity : her ladle is here 
heaped up, looking, indeed, more like a fruit, or some other roundish* article, 
than a heap of rice; soihe images have four or five round balls (p'mda) of rice. 
Fig. 6. and 7. are also of brass, with empty ladles : the former sits on something ' 
pefculiar,. but I know not what. Two of these images (5. and 7.) have tli,e mark 
on their foreheads that fbrnis of Bhavani usually have; not unlike, in this plate, 
the mark that Vishnu is distinguished by. All the rest of my images of An.na 
P uKNA eithef have no mark, or it has been obliterated by time. 

It cannot be doubted that the Anna Perinna of the Romans was* the same 
deity : several authorities are adduced in proof, by Mr. Pat£;PSon and Mr. 
CoLEBROKE, in the eighth volume of the Js. Res. p..p. 69 . 85. The crescent .on 
her forehead is mentioned as a characteristic mark of Anna Pi^kna, as well as 
of Diana ; but I never saw her so distinguished. She is, Mr. PAi'ERSifN says, 
represented sitting on a throne, giving food with a golden ladle to an infant 
Siva, who stretches out his little hand to receive it; strikingly resembling 
Amalthea nursing the infant Jupiter: none of my images are so employed. 
In PLATE 83. 5. is represented a Cana, or company of deities, comprising, 

Ganesa, lord of Ganas, with flie Linga and Nandi of Siva before him; on his 
right Parvati and Balkrishna; on his left Anna Purna and Nnga: it is 
taken from a modern cast in brass, to which Brahmanis offer daily adpration. 
The goddess, now under our notice, is sitting, as usual, with her ladle in her two 
hands, as she is in several other similar Ganas in my possession. In a congress 
of this sort it is, perhaps, that she is seen employed in the act noticed by Mr. 
Paterson, who farther describes her in the following terms, from the Anada 
cripa, 

“ She is of a ruddy complexion ; her robe of various dyes ; arcrescent on h*ep 
forehead; she is bent by the weight of her full breasts. Bhava, or Siva,, (as a 
child) is playing before her, with a crescent on his forehead ; she looRs at him 
with pleasure, and, seated on a throne, relieves his hunger — all good is united 
in her:*her names are Annada, Anna-Purna Devi, Bhavani, and *B?ia- 

OAVATI.” . * 

Mr. PoLEBROKE informs us^ that this beneficent form of Bhavani is de- 
scribed, and her worship inculcated, in the Tantras, but not, he thinks, in the 
Yurantis, except in the Siva Parana', nor are the legends concerning h^r nume- 
rous. She has a temple at Benares, situated near that of •Visweswara. He 
tninks the Roman iieity Annona may bear affinity to Anna PunkA*; the Sanskrit 
word anna, food, being a more likely origin of her name, than its supposed root. 



annus, a. year. — See Js. Res. Vol. VIII. p. 85. Spence’s Polymetis, Dial. 10. Bell’* 
Pantheoh, Vol. I. p. 67. 

• Sir Chakles Malet notices a figure of this goddfcs’s, grouped’ with many 
‘ others, among the magnificent sculptures at Ellora. — As. Res. Vol. VI. p. 410. 

Of , Ann A Burn A, the beneficent form of Devi, or Bhavani, this nofice 
must suffice. A glance at our plates will show in what* a variety of other forms 
we. have still to consider her, as we will now proceed to do ; describing, as briefly 
• as may be, the plates allotted to this portion of our worlj, recoinfnencing with 
PLATE 27. as those of earlier occurrence, that contain representations of thjs 
goddess, have^already been noticed. , • , 

Plate 27- is taken frpm a cast, as mentioned in p’. 55. It is eighteen 
inches high, including the pedestal, which is about a foot in diameter, six 
inches tleep,*and hollow, as if intended to be fixed on something; and I was told 
thaj: such images are occasionally fastened on the top of the Rafh, or carriage, 

, dragged about the streets on certain festivals. Kali is said to assume this form 
to frighten sinners into repentance and virtue: her attitude seems a chasing 
.one, put on to cause immediate terror; her limbs bend; her hands are open, 
fingers lengthened into points, stretched out ; & serpent forms her girdle ; she 
is naked, ‘except a scanty cloth, called Pira, round her middle ; her belly is empty, 
thin, and shrivelled ; her breasts pendent, with long disgusting nipples; a serpent 
convolves round her neck, and, twining on her bosom, projects its head to sup*- 
port her protruded long rough tongue; her chin is peaked ; immense teeth and 
tusks are fixed in her lipless gums ; her nostrils and goggle eyes arC distended 
and bloated; snakes form appropriate rings for her nasty ears, being knotted in 
the pendent lobes, with their heads raised and their hoods expanded; her hair 
•is’stiflrencd out,, forming a frightful .glorj^ round her head, diverging to meet a 
widev gloO' that rises from a flower on each side, forming a support to the figure. * 
The cast* however disgusting to the eye, is far from being devoid of merit: our 
engraving is taken from an exact portrait, and exhibits considerable expression. 

‘Plate 28. is from a very fine bi'onze image, about a foot high, c,%st, I iras 
informed, ^in the Carnatic. It was presented to me by a Brahman, and is, I think 
on the whole, the most elegant and best finished figuro in my possessipn. She 
is in this form called Bhadra-Kali, Maha-Kali, and by other name?; also, 
being eight-handed, ashta-buja : two of her hands are empty, pointing upward 
and downward, in the position before noticed: one of her right hands holds some- 
thing not unlike a caduceus, which the original resembles more nearly than the 
plate ; its corresponding left hand, the patra, or cup : the next right and left 



hands, a singular crooked sword, and a. shield wWi an embossed flower or 
fruit: the superior right hand has an agricultural implement, called Nangar ; the 
left, the coVd, /tfi, ov ^aSh, to catch or strangle sinners with. Her fine person 
is full-dressed, with a profusion of ornaments; between her full breasts a five- ' 
headed serpent uprears itself; she has a necklace of human heads; l\er ear-drops 
are elephants ; and a row of snakes’ heads peep over her coronet. Her forehead 
is marked either with Siva’s third eye, or her own hieroglyfihic ; and her ojien 
mouth shows' her teeth and tusks, giving her a fierce and threatening aspect. . 
On the pedestal thrf broken remains of'what I imagine was a surrounding exte- 
rior glory are perceptible. *, ^ ‘ » 

Plate 29. is from* a sketch in ink, representing ^the goddess, fouf-handed, 
or chatar-buja, seated in a temple, with Brahmans adoring her : fl^^ii: rosaries have 
been before alluded to. Sir William Jones noticed it as a*very singuiar cisr 
cumstance, that the peacock was sometimes seen depicted about the temples of 
this goddess : we see the bird here : the Linga of her consort is placed also in 
small temples above. The plate is a. fac simile of my sketch, except in the posi- ’ 
tion and drapery of the females, which are more easy and elegant th^n ca’fi be^ 
looked for from the hand of an»ordinary artist. 

Plate 30. is from a well executed marble, that was sent .to me from 
Indore, the capital of the Holkar family. It is about two feet high, and^half as 
Ifroad ; representing the goddess seated on the calyx of the lotos, whence several 
of those flowers branch in different stages of blossom ; two of them forming pe- 
destals for two males, who fan the goddess with chawries, and hold loti in theif 
other hands : above them are elephants, in the act of pouring from vessels some 
liquid over the shoulders of Devi ; two of whose hands arc also furnished with 
budding lotoses ; tKe other two appear to hgld scrolls of paper. ^ • . 

The sculpture of this subject is in bold relief, the spaces above *and below 
the hands of Devi, and several other parts, being entirely cut out : it kas beefi 
painted and gilt, but in most parts such cynamental work is worn off. At the 
time I describe this plate 1 have not the original before mej but I hafre 
compared it with the plate, and found the latter correct, with the.excdptio'n of 
giving a treater effect tp the attitudes than the marble in strictness warrants; 
it has too a greater air of neatness and elegance. 

The legend that this subject may bear allusion to I do not know*: from the" 
number of loti introduced, the epithet of Pedma-devi, one of her name's, mean- 
ing the goddess of the lotos, might be applied to it. From among my pictures 
and casts I have selected one of each description for this work : the upper part 



of PLATE 33. is from a tintecl picture 4. of plate 39. from a cast in bronze, 
in which* the characteristic elephants are conspicuous, evincing the identity of 
^thC subjects, although they be somewhat differently handled. The umbrella, 
in PLA*TE 30. indicates imperial or pre,-eminent dignity in the person it over- 
spreads. • • 

Whatever may be the story that this subject alludes’ to, it is of long stand- 
ing; and is still in currency : for the ancient grant of land, dug up.on Sahette, 
‘bearing date A. D. 1018, {As. Res. Vol. I. art. ip.) has, «sj found on a late 
examiucitibn, the copper plates, on which it is, engraved, connected by a ring^ 
having an impi*ession of Devi, and two eleph^ts with their trunks joined over 
her head. Anoth^ similar mstrument, engraved on two brass plates, joined by 
a ring, bearing a'^imilar impression, was dug out of an old wall, in 1801, at Be- 
nares: tfiis grant is* so ancient as A. D. 192. — See Js. Res. Vol. IX. p. 108. Sir 
CnyiRpEs Malet {Ib. Vol.. VI.) noticed it among the sculptures at Ellora; the 
elephants’ trunks joined, as if fighting: an appearance that I have frequently 
seen J:hem. assume in old and imperfect subjects. Colonel Stuakt has one in 
small brass, with four elephant? joining their trunks over Devi's head; I never 
elsewhere saw it ivith more than two. 

Plate* 31.' is taken from a sketch in ink, made by an artist in my employ, 
superintended by my Pandit. The drawing of the sketch, from which the plate 
is engraved, differs in no essential point from its original ; only, indeed, in the 
omission of some trees and animals, and in making the figures more correct and 
graceful: in nowise, however, altering their postures or character. 

We here see Devi seated in her temple, on the summit of a hill, and the three 
gr^at powers, her consort the first, ascending it, to approach and adore her : 
tTiese persons ar§ each four-handed. ’ Siva is marked by his hair, Dhurjati, ivith . 
G^ng'a e^nfolded, as has been sufficiently described. Behind the goddess are 
three other persons ascending in like manner; the first of these is Agni, the 
reggnt of fire, distinguished by two’faces, three legs, and seven arms; the 
meaning of which I shall endeavour to unfold when we discuss th« character 
and attribates of that deity. Next to him is IndfwV, king of the firmament, 
known by his eye-bespangled skin : being so iftiportant a personage he must 
necessarily ie introduced more particularly in his place. The person bepeath 
him I do'not know. Above are seen Sukya and Chandra, (Phiebus and 
Lunus) in thejr chariots: the former driven by Aruxa, or the dawn personi* 
iied, (Aurora,) drawn by his seven-headed horse, indicative of. the prismatic 



divisibility of a ray of light. Tlie crescient and antelope distinguishes Chan- 
PRA, or the Moon. 

We must not quit plate 31. without some notice of the ascetics seen about 
the hill, propitiating, by their austerities, the favour of Devi : one has his left* 
arm held up, with the fingers clenched till the nails have grown through the 
back of his hand. Near him sits another penitent, also on the skin of a tiger, 
with both hands similarly uplifted over his head ; a disciple near him is about 
to give him drinl^: ‘when Jboth hands are thus upheld the person is called* 
Urdha-bahu. A very celebrate^ Saniyasi of this description, named* Purana- 
PuRi, lately died at ^mres; whd had made a vow to continue in that position 
four and twenty years, but died before their expiration. Of this person, and 
his extraordinary travels, a very interesting account is givenNby the Hon. Mr. 
Duncan, in the fifth volume of the As. Res. art. 2. where is rflso a f)rint*of hifii. 

I have met, and several times conversed with, this interesting man : his arms 
had fallen, quite shrivelled, on his elbows ; the upper arms being perpendicular, 
the fore-arms horizontal ; his clenched fingers falling on the opposite elbow; 
thus, his fore and upper arms being nearly at right angles, forming three**sides 
of a square over his head. Wfien I saw him he had, I think, been twelve years 
in this position, and his arms were of course immoveably fixed ; hut He told me 
{hat, at the expiration of his vow, he expected to restore their functions*by fric- 
tion, accompanied by the superior potencies of ceremonies and sacrifices. 

He was attended by several disciples and servants, and travelled very respect- 
ably in a palky, with suitable attendants; and was, of course, treated every 
wnci C with great attention, all pious persons feeling happy to contribute to his 
conveniences. His nails were very long, and crooked, or spirally curved ; his 
• hair and beard were also very long, and were plaited and bound up.together'oh 
his head; he wore no clothing but a slight cloth round his middle; nor did his 
disciples, who were mostly very stout handsome young men. * 

On the left of our Urdha-bahu is another worthy, standing on one leg, with 
uplifted*hafcds, and his eyes fixed on the sun : a very powerful methpd Qf‘ob- 
taining favour or forgiveness. Below are two others, with their legs raised 
Over their heads. I once saw a man who had been in this attitude many years : 
his shrivelled legs had fallen on his neck; his posteriors, if now, properly so 
called, were in front, under his chin ; and he sat on his curved spina. These, 
Smd other self-iBflicted austerities, are called Tapeswa : ele>^cn different species 
,are euumerate.d in p. 51.— Some books describe eighteen varietie's. 


Plate 32. is taken from a tinted picture of Devi, eight-handed, ashta-luja, 
seated iii her temple on a lotos, with Mahadeva dancing before her: Vishnu, 
Bkahma, Ganesa, and Indra, are in respectful atten(^a'nce. Brahma is play- 
*ing oil a long-drum, called pakaos, aq,d Ganesa on the vina. Mahadeva is 
•white, Vishnu blue, and the rest of the same copper colour. The l^nga and 
Nandi of Siva are seen in small temples above, and in the picture trees form a 
baok-ground. Although no alteration whatever has been allowed in.attributes, 
‘character, or attitude, still the plate exhibits much niore ease and elegance than 
its original. , • 

The upper part of plate 33. has been notited in the account of plate SO. 
It is from*a coloured picture, in which the elephants are unequivocally pouring 
■water on the sho-irtders of Devi. 

‘ D uR*GA sfaying*the demon Mahishasuk, as described in an earlier page of 
this*article, occupies the lower part of plate 33. It is from a coloured picture, 
Representing Devi, eight-handed, spearing the crimson monster, who is in the 
act of springing offensively from the neck of the buffalo, just decapitated by 
thi pursuing and avenging goddess. 

Plate 34. has the same subject, from a cast in brass, seven inches high. 
She has he*re .s'eized the monster by the hair, and is spearing him with the trhula 
of SiVA». a sword and shield fill the other hands of Duroa. ^ 

Fig. 2. of this plate has been before noticed, under Lakshmi.— P. 139. 141. 
Fig. 3. called Saptapsara, or the seven Apsaras, is from a thin piece of em- 
bossed copper of the same size : it is of very rude execution, to suit the lower 
classes. And I find it mentioned in my memoranda, that these seven Apsaras, 
whose names I have not noted, preside particularly over waier, and are much 
ihvoked for.supplies to rivers, tanks,*and wells : on which occasions sheep are • 
sonietimes sacrificed to them. By the Mahratas these Naiads are in shortness 
called Satasrw, and the buffalo, seen with them in the subject under considera- 
tion, they call Mahsuba, There is some accuracy of allusion in making a buffalo 
the companion of water-nymphs; for it is an animal that delights peculiarly in 
water, and* is often used for raising it for purposes of irrigation, &c. from tanks, 
wells, or rivers, by wheels or leathern bags. * * * * 

, Plate 3$. is from two brass casts, about seven inches high, of Durca i,n the 
act before described; that four-handed is old, and a very spirited composition, 
as the plate indicate's. The eight-handed subject is modern, and clumsy : hef 
right hands hold a sword, an arrow, and two tridents; her left, a double-headed 



hand drum, a bo\r, a shield, and the hair of the_ armed demon, who is here seen 
issuing, not, as usual, from the severed neck, but from the mouth, of the buffalo; 
or rather of a bull, or Bullock, for it has a hump on its shoulders. Durga Iras 
no lion or tiger in the action ; and thi§ subject may, perhaps, represent* some 
other exj?loit of the goddess. • , 

Plate 36. exhibits I5havani, in five different characters, all from casts in 
brass. is three inches high, somewhat ancient: three of her four hands . 

hold the lotos, and other flpwers; one three-leaved, to represent the trisula. ' 
Pig. 2. is a modern eight-handed^ figure, six inches high, of very litfle, merit: 
a sword, a crooked h-is, or dagger, and the pan-fatra, occupy* three of fter 
right hands; the fourth is empty. Her left hands \\o\dL Sl (jhakra, drum, and 
lotos; the fourth once had, I imagine, the trisula, a hole or niNie to rectiive it 
being near her left knee, just under her hand, which is in* a posture *for re- 
ceiving it. , • 

Fig. 3. is the goddess lion-borne, ten-handed, from an ill finished cast, the size . 
of the plate ; it is not easy to define what she holds; a sword, bow and arrowj^and 
shield, can be distinguished, and a human head. , , ‘ • 

Fig. 4. is from an old rude subject, more so than the plate indicates : the 
goddess is here only two-handed, holding a linga, and a mala dimVpatra, rosary 
ajid cup. Fig. 5. is nearly the same, more ancient, and better cast. The god- 
dess, when two-handed, is mostly called Parvati ; and I find it noticed, that 
the linga, held by these two figures, is of that sort called partha linga, made, foy 
daily or temporary purposes, by Brahmans, or by women themselves, of earth, 
and offered in Siva’s temples, as directed in the Sivpuran. 

Plate 37. is from old subjects, in metal, of the size represented. Fig.\. 
•Devi, mounted on a quadruped, holding th*e Chank and Chakra of VisaiNU, a sort* 
of sword, and the sacrificial axe, called, when in this shape, Charga. Fig: 2. is 
very old and rude, of Devi, on a tiger, six-handed, spearing an infant ivith a 
irisiila-. she holds a sword, shield, and cup. Fig. 3. is not so old as the others, 
and js rathef of a singular description: the camels, and the appearances below, 

I could get no account of: the head, as my Brahman determined it to»be, is less 
conspicuous in the cast than in^he plate. Devi has a rosary in a right hand : 
others.hold the lotos, and a ball of food perhaps. Fig. 4. is from* a very old 
and tolerably good cast : the goddess has a curious coronet (less perfect, as is 
htir face, than the plate), with a linga on her head, overspread by a five-headed 
snake, tied in ^ club on her shoulders. She holds the lawha-dandqyai, or iron 
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sceptre, (called, shortly, the Poona Brahmans, hi- (land, ) a shield, a cup, and 
perhaps' some fruit, or flower. 

■ Plate 38. contains six more casts of this endless difihity; the first four are 
of the size of the engraving. Fig. I. is. old, in an easy attitude, with a crooked 
kris. Eig. 2.* is ten-handed, modern, and clumsily cast, the weapons, See. being 
scarcely discernible : a trident, cup, and shield, can be made out. The falling- 
collar of heads, with one in her hand and under her foot, indicate thaj; this image 
■ represents the goddess in a particular and avenging character. We may indeed 
assert, .that every variety of image has' its own legend, and represents son>e 
leading fact in the history of Bhavaxi unde4- some one* or other of her forms 
and characters. Eig. 3. is of modern brass, tolerably well executed : the naga, 
that overspread/the linga on the head of Devi, is curled curiously round her 
c'lubed’hair *behin?l: something conical, therefore alluding to Siva, is in one 
hand; the cup, patra, or p&vhaipi argha, of which hereafter, in another: the other 
. two have a mace and shield. The animal beside her is called Singha ; at Poona, 
corimpted into Siwn, or Seewn, which generally means a lion, but in mytholo- 
gical tales has a fabulous and marvellous history; I have separate casts of it, 
but have not an engraving in this work. Fig. 4*. holds the conical subject, and 
something equivocal in the right hand, looking as much like a roll of paper as 
any thing else. This is a tolerably good cast, and may be of almost any other 
goddess, with whom the conical lotos-bud- is a common attribute, as well as of 
Parvati : the hair is neatly arranged. 

'Fig. 5. of PLATE 38. is a singular and curious subject in brass, modern, and 
pretty well cast, about seven inches high. The hooded serpent, overspreading 
Parvati’s coronet, is seen behind winding round her head, although neither 
'the plate, nor flie front view of the image, exhibit that appearance : the third, 
eye in the forehead, snakes for earrings, and round the arms, waist, and ankles, 
are conspicuous. Whether or not the circle, surrounded by dots, on her palms 
and soles, on the throat of the snakes, and on her lefi, not on her right, arm, 
have any particular allusions, I am ignorant. « 

Fig. of PLATE 38. is of Devi, from an old and pretty good cast, "nine 
inches high: she holds some of her common attributed, and on her forehcad.a 
ruby forms.her mark. 

Pla-Pe 39. contains six more representations of Devi, in different forms, 
from casts about the same size as the engraving. Fig. 1 . is old, and rather 
clumsy ; holding the double drum of the destroying spirit, the sacrificial knife, 








the cup to receive the blood, and the head of a victim. Fig. 2. is very rude 
and confused, much more so than the plate ; ‘a prostrate human figure at her 
feet marks'the avengrn^ character of the goddess. Fig. 3. is a modern and not 
very good cast in brass, of the same subject I apprehend as plate 30. although,* 
in this in,stance, the elephants have not tjieir trunks joined as usual nor are they 
pouring any liquid ovei* the head of the goddess, who is two-handed, holding, 

I believe, lotoses. Fig. 4. is noticed in the account of plAte 30. it is froip a 
very good hronze cast of the same subject, apparently ancient, but in good pre- . 
servation: what thfc elephants stand dn appear to be lotoses. Fig. 5t is an old 
image, whether male or female n^t clear, holding the double drum and 'tridant. 
Fig. 6. I find called, hi my memoranda, Vishnu Devi, having been taught by 
Brahmans to apply that appellation to the goddess when disV^guished by the 
Chank and Chakra. Although this cast be unlike any other that 1 «!iave*secn-of 
that subject, I am disposed to refer it to the same as plate 35. It is of modprn 
brass, and tolerably fair. 

For the accommodation and comfort of the poorer class of Hindus, who may 
be unable to indulge in the expensive possession of an image, impressions -of 
deities are taken oflT on thin plates of copper from iron or steel dies : I have 
many of these, old and new, as well as some dies ; of the latter, both sunk and 
raised. The impression thus taken can be purchased, of a small size, fof a few 
ptnce, being of course very common.and rude. Nine of them are represented in 
plate 40. of the size of the originals, of which they are, as nearly as possible, 
exact copies. Fig. 1. sitting on a bed, or litter, is thence called Valanga,*ox\ 
more correctly, Palyanga Bhavani. At Tuljafur, a respectable town in the 
Mahrata country, between Poona and Hydrahad, the goddess in this form has, I 
am told, a temple, and is much worshipped -in the neighbourhoc^l : whence the* 
name of the town is sometimes given to her as an epithet, and she is called. 7«/- 
japiry. An ear of corn is said to be in one of her hands. Fig. 2. is of YInkuba 
and Ganesa : the latter often called Ganpati ; the former is a deity, or saint, 
of h^cal celebrity, not being chronicled in sacred or ancient books; and I haVe 
no legend respecting him. Fig. 3. is of Devi, tiger-mounted, thence named 
Vyaghr^Yahi. Fig. 4ft is of Hanuman. Fig. 5. Devi, or Rudrani, in a 
form named N aw la hi : in which she also holds an ear of corn, and is invoked 
by the ’Coramhis, or Mahrata cultivators. Fig. 6 . Garuda. Fig. 7. anot[ier form 
of Devi, named Mahisha-sayi, from being mounted on a buffalo. Fig. 8. two 
heads of Bhavani, (but one has mustachoes) called Yehsahi-Meiisahi ; why. 



• » 

I know not. Fig. 9. Devi m her character of Mehsahi. Of the next plate, 
(41.) jfig. 5. is called Satwa Devi, representing her as the author of existence; 
Satwa means also truth, or purity. When a child is five years old, Mahrata fa- 
milies* invoke the goddess under this, name for health and prosperitjL The 
larger pf the subjects given in plate 40. have the same description of exterior 
ornament, or finish ; the part beyond that is often folded flat back, to strengthen 
th« plate, and sometimes over a second flat piece of copper, or br^s, with the 
• space between filled up with (ak, to prevent injury by pressure, or blow’s on the 
impressjoh. ' ^ » 

' Plate 4 1 .. The trident and cup mark thievery old rude cast (fg. 1.) to be 
of Devi ; two ill j^orrned animals are beside her, two feet in front, with balls, 
and other undefiii'able attributes, that doubtless have allusion to some legend of 
the goddess.* Fig*^. is very old and ugly, much more so than the plate: a sup- 
plioating figure holds Devi’s sword-arm, and seems anxious to hinder the per- 
.petration of some threatened act of vengeance. Fig. 3. looks like a skeleton: 
it is apparently extremely old. Of this description of image I have some scores, 
mbst of which appear to have been buried. They are generally said to be of 
Bhairava: among the Ma/iratas, called Bheroba, an appellation derived from 
Bheru } m’eaning terrific, tremendous, and hence applied to Siva, his Sacti, and their 
offspring. It is generally given to a reputed son, or Avatara, of Siva ; and as 
such we will notice it again presently. Fig. 4. although classed with Devi, is 
very equivocal : it is modern, and ill executed in brass. The articles like the 
chahk and chakra, as well as the mark in the forehead, indicate Vishxu, or 
Lakshmi : the club appertains to Devi. The originals of this plate are of the 
size represented : also of plate 42. figures 1. 2. and 3. of whi,ch are referrible to 
’Bhairava., Fig. 4. is an old brass bast of Devi, denoted by some of her usual, 
attributes, as ivell as by the Linga : the lion and scorpion may excite speculation, 
but in the original it is not so clearly a scorpion as in the plate. 

Of plate ^3. figures 1. and 4. arebf Bhairava ; and I shall here notice only 
figures 2., and 3. The former of which is of Devi, holding a Linga, ahd what I 
judge to be a’ lotos, although in the engraving it may look more like a head her 
inferior two hands seem to rest on the heads oMw arfs, Tint in the cast; which.is 
of modern Jbrass, the size of the engraving, they do not touch: the characters 
on the pedestal are on the original, but I know not what they are. Nor do I 
know to what legehd fig. 3. may relate, or scarcely what deities it represents : 

I deem it a curious subject ; it is ancient, but in good preservation, and wxll cast 



in some brassy composition. The turreted coronets, one expanded, the other 
closed, will remind the ’classical reader of descriptions of Cybele, and of Isis 
and Diana': in the htitill of the male the Chunk of Vishnu is evident; in the 
inferior left hand of the female it is equivocal, more so in the cast than‘in the 
pla'ce. The diamond, or lozenge, in the hand of both, I know nothing of ; and 
the flowers seen in their^iands, and about them, may refer to the characters and 
tenets of both Saivas and Vahhnavas. One under the influence of ignorance is 
prone to see fnysterie^ : hence it is, perhaps, that 1 fancy profundity of allusion 
ip several points orthis subject. • * 



Of Ganesa, Kartikya, Vira BhadrAj, and Bhairava, 
, the offspring of Mahadeva and Parvati.. 



Ganesa is Ae Hindu god of prudence and policy; he V the reputed eldest 
son of Siva and Papa'ati, and is represented with an elephant’s head, an emblem 
of sagacity; and is frequently attended by a rat, sometimes riding on one, the 
coftduct of that animal being esteemed by the Hindus as peculiarly marked by 
ivisdom, and foresight: he has generally four hands, but sometimes six, or eight, 
qr only two. He is invoked by a Hindu, 1 believe of all sects, in the outset of 
any bqsinep; if he build a house, an image of Ganesa is previously propitiated, 
and'setup on or near the spot: vf he write a book^ G anesa is saluted at its com- 
mencement, as he is also at the top of a letter: beginning a journey, Ganesa is 
implored to protect him, and, for the accommodation of travellers, his image 
is occasionally seen on the road-side, especially where two roads cross; but, 
sometimes it is little else than a stone, rudely chiselled into something like an 
elej)hant’s head, with oil and red ochre daubed over it, decorated, perl\aps, with 
a chaplet of flowers by some pious neighbour or traveller. It is common to see 
a figure of the god of prudence in or over bankers’ and other shops; and, upon 
the whole, there is perhaps no deity in the Hindu Pantheon so often seen and 
addressed. , ^ 

I have of course given a figure of Ganesa as a frontispiece to this my.humble 
undertaking, invoking his auspicious aid to my design, and my mode of execut- 
ing it; how far his attributes of Wisdom and Prudence may have been successfully 
propitiated, remains to be manifested by the discerning public, and felt by t^e 
author, unassumingly endeavouring to contribute to their amusement. 

In the Voyage to India, by Paolino de San Bartolomeo, the author says, ’ 
th^t “statues which supply the place of mile-stones, and serve to guide strangers, 
are found <*very where erected along the high roads. As the Greeks and Romans 
employed for this purpose the god Terminus, the Hindus use their deity Ga- ’ 
NESHA, who by the common people, not well acquainted Avith .the Satnscred 
' language, is ca.lled Poleyar.”-P. 70. , 



The learned Carmelite proceeds to describe the elephant-headed Ganesa; 
as holding in one of his hands a key in the form of a hook, like those used in 
the earlier ages when cloors had no iron-work ; as having always under him a 
mouse, an animal held in the utmost abhorrence by the elephant, and, according 
to the IMians, representing the wicked demon, the enemy of wisdom, or,, in other 
words, the devil. Indian women, he says, wliQ are married, wear an image of 
Ganesa, which they call Taly, suspended from the neck by a string, serving as 
a love pledge, and^as*a token of their chastity and conjugal fidelity. 

I will in this place take the liberty of offering some remarks, general and par- 
ticular, that were su^ested by ^hc above account of Ganesa. . ’ 

Europeans, visiting India, are apt, when they communicate their observations, 
to say, that the “ Indians do so and so;” implying, that the imnense population 
oi India have similar and uniform habits: whereas, no infeTence*can be ni(?re 
erroneous. Travelling through India — say from Ceylon, centrally, up' the Har^ 
natic, the Dehkan, and Bengal, to Kashmir, an extent of about thirty degrees of 
latitude, an observer w’ould notice as great a variety of habits, language^ reli- 
gious observances, &c. as in travelling througl^ a like space through Europe — 
say between Russia and the Mediterranean. 

It is said, in the preceding extract, that “statues which supply the place of 
mile-stones, and serve to guide travellers, are erected every -where along cthe high 
'road.” The author, whose abode, however, seems to have been confined to the 
southern parts of the peninsula, and chiefly to the provinces of Malabar and Ca- 
nara, has doubtless seen statues placed as direction-posts, and at regular distahees, 
on the roads ; but they are not every where so placed. For 1 have lived more 
than twenty yea^s in that part of India which we call the peninsula, and for 
. months, nay years, in Malabar and Canara;nnA have travelled Some. hundreds,! 
may say thousands, of miles in those provinces, and never, to the best of my 
recollection, saw one instance of a statue, or any thing else, placed I>y natives 
either as a direction-post, or to mark th£ termination of distance. 

Wh/t Baolino calls a key, in the form of a hook, 1 understand to be inf/ended 
for the instrument with which elephants are guided, called Anka's, which some- 
times is'scarcely distinguishabl* from a sort of fan occasionally seen in the hands 
of Ganesa. But the good friar may be right; for this deity is^ found to ^ 
Janus, in whose hands the Romans placed a key. 

• Ganesa h as. not ahoays a mouse under him, as the leafned Carmelite states : 
sometimes he has a mouse, or a rat, as I have been taught to cill it, under or- 
near him, but is oftener seen without. Besides those given in this work, I have 
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fourteen images in metal, and many pictures of him alone, and in groups ; and 
his rat or mouse appears in a very small proportion of them. I never before 
heard that the mouse was “ held by the elephant in the utmost abhorrence;” 
and if !t is, the mouse is not, therefore, appropriately selected as its companion : 
nor did, I know that it was in this case meant to “ represent the wicked demon, 
the enemy of wisdom, or, in other words, the devil.” f do not either recollect 
ever to have seen, as the good brother has, “ married females wear an image of 
•Ganesa, suspended from their necks by a string nor should I, if I had, have 
at once ^een, admitting he was originally huh^ there as a “ love pledge,” how 
it particularly “ serves as a token of chastity ifnd conjugal fidelity.” 

Paolino further informs us, that the cocoa-nut is dedicated to Ganesa, 
“because it makes a whole without any joining,” p. 260 : a mysticism praised 
bdth by’ the ^autho!’ and his translator and commentator. But I should have 
• expoct;ed a more appropriate reason for dedicating such a fruit, admitting the 
fact, particularly to the god of prudence and policy: the reason given would 
apply ^equally well to an egg, or to an apple, or almost any other fruit. 

The same author says, that;, in Cejflon, Ganesa is represented Avith goat’s 
feet: I never saw his image or picture so designated. 

Sonnerat' calls Ganesa, Pollear: by Avhich name, it would appear, he is 
known ki the Carnatic. He says, “ that images of the gods may be made of 
stone, copper, or gold, but never of silver, or other metals: that of Pollear 
mpst be always of stone.” There may perhaps, but I never heard so, be some 
restrictive rules in the Carnatic ^ox the composition of images; in other parts 
there are none. 1 have gilt images of silver, with gold rings; some with rubies 
in the eyes and other parts. I have images, made in the Carnatic, of different 
compositions, ofViopper and brass ; nor do I think there is generally any objec- 
tion to making Ganesa of different metals. My Pandit, in Bombay, had him 
and Krishna, and Anna Purna, and others, in silver: they Avere, I believe, 
made in Bombay. Idols are also made of crystal and gems, of Avhich I have 
seen several; Budhas are more common in crystal, I think, than' ariy other 
deity. •> 

Althiugh Ganesa be almost always considered, and called, the son 'of Ma-' 

^ hadeva and^PARVATi, there is yet a legend in the Sivpuran of his origin., that 
would exclude his reputed father from any share in the honour of his existence: 
I vA'ill give the legend as briefly as I can, as it contains other points of mytholo'^ 
gical fable. 

Ganesa is^sometimes represented with jjut one tusk: to account for which, 
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it is related in the Purana, that he was formed of f 4 ir proportions by Parvati, 
from the excrementitious particles and impurities of hfrr-own body, it which 
Mahadeva was jealous and displeased. Ganesa was his mother’s champion, 
vindicating her honour and rights on all occasions, even against the infringe- 
ments of Vishnu and his mother’s lord. On one occasion VisHNU.and Qanesa 
fought, and the latter would have been victor but for the interposition of Siva, 

who cut off Ganesa’s head. , 

« 

Pabvati was gjreatly displeased and distressefl at this event, and proceeded* 
fn revenge to austerities that threatened to derange the destinies of thfe universe, 
from whicdl nothing oould divert her but the restoration of her .son; which,* on 
the earnest application of the congregated deities, Siva con^nted to*. But the 
sev^d head could not be found ; and it was determined to ^ on his trunk the 
h^ of the first animal that should make its appearance, which h^pperifed to be 
3/ elephant with but one tooth. Siva adopted Ganesa; and all the deities, 
to appease and console Parvati, consented that he sliould on all occasions be 
first invoked. 

Another legend states, that, in a desperate^ combat, Ganesa, having ex- 
hausted all means of offence, plucked out one of his tusks, and hurled it at his 
adversary. 

^ In a picture of mine, Ganesa is represented with two wives (I recollect, 
however, my Pandit telling me they were not actually his wives; but I do not 
retain sufficient of the story to impeach the morality of the deity of policy on 
that point), whose names were Siddi and Buddhi, daughters of VishwartIipa : 
who were sought also by Ganesa’s brother, Kartikya ; and it was agreed, 
that whichever of, them could first traverse the earth should win and have the 
damsels. Ganesa, in a disputation, proi^ed, by his logical talents and aptnes’s 
at quotation of divine texts, that he had so done, and obtained the prize long 
before his brother’s return from his weary pilgrimage ; to the great disquiet’of 
both families, when the sophistry of Gai^esa was exposed. 

Gai^esa is not so correct a character as one might hope and expect from 
the deity of policy and sagacity: I do not think the Hindus have'th^ excellent 
though homely adage, fconnecting honesty and policy; although they may mean, 
perhaps, by Ganssa’s peccadillos, to inculcate how insufficient ar,e all worldly 
acquirements without morals. On one occasion, of a conspiracy an^ong six of ’ 
the Rishis and their wives, against their brother Gotama and his wife Ahilya, 
they prevailed on Ganesa to assume the shape of a cow, animatdd by the most 
minute spark of life, and to appear before Gotama in such a manner as 10 pto- 
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yoke him to strike her: which, however, was done by the temperate saint, 
merely Vith a blade of grass ; hut it was sufficient to kill the feeble cow, and 
poor Gotama and his family were of course involvecl»m deep distress at the 
’unhappy accident. On their contrition, Siva pardoned him ; and, to purify 
him of his offence, let loose the Ganga from his head. t * 

Some points of astronomy are connected with this allegory, and perhaps 
also with that of Kart iky a going round the earth. The popular moral incul- 
• cates the ill effects of passion,* and the merit of forbearance, espefcially toward 
kine. * ’ ’ ’ , 

*As well as fhe character of vdsdom being Ascribed b}vthe Romans to Janus, 
they considered hipa as “ the god who presided over the beginning of all under- 
takings : the first libations of wine and wheat were offered to him, and the pre- 
face tokll pi’ayers^was addressed to him.” — Bell’s Rantheon. 

These and many other coincidences seem to establish the identity of Janus 
and Ganesa as initial deities; nor Avould a keen etymologist want matter on 
which to ground a conjecture of similarity in names. The final letter of the 
Hindu na’me is seldom used in conversation : their deity is generally called 
Ganes, or Gunn IS, or Goneish. The hard G ihight easily have been changed 
in passing through Egypt to Rome, and the soft G, or J, substituted, which would 
give iiaarly the same sound to the name in Italy as in India : this may be deemed 
the more likely, as this deity was not received into the Roman Pantheon through 
the Greeks, who did not know of Janus. 

XjANEsa is not, I believe, ever seen like Janus hifrons ; nor is'his temple 
subject to the ceremony of opening and shutting in times of war and peace, as 
Janus's was at Rome where, indeed, the ceremony appears to have bad an origin 
'taiore accidental than characteristic: 

I \ 

Under the headof&c/i p. 12 1, is an account of the fivegrand divisions of Hindus 
who excl’usively worship a single divinity, uniting in its person all the attributes 
of Bbahm himself : one of these divinities is Ganesa, and the sectaries who 
thus.'worship him are called Ganapatyas. Ganpati, in conversation, more cor- 
rectly spoiled Ganapati, is the name commonly given to this deity about 
Poona, Bombay, &c. places on the western side (if India. ® » 

A singular instance of su|)erstition, in this sect of Ganapatyas, has bfeen de- 
scribed iu the “ Account of a hereditary living deity at Chichur, near Poona,” to 
ivhom adoration is j/aid by the Brahmans, and others, in that neighbourhood, pub- 
lished in tlie Seventh volume of the Js. Res. The story is there given at length 
by me: it is briefly this — Ganesa, gratified at the persevering piety and devo- 
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tion of a Gussayn, named Muraba, rewawled him by incarnating himself in his 
person, and covenanting that the divinity should descend in his children to the 
seventh generation; ttiipowering the incumbent to work miracles, and in a 
limited degree to look into futurity : with this divine patrimony is inherited^ 
th6 guardianship of a sacred stone, a type of tlie deity. At the period of niy 
visit to this holy person* five generations had passed away; the sixth inheritor, 
Gabaji-Deva, has since died; and it is agreed by the Braimans, that the y^pa- 
tara will end* with the life of the present inspired portion of carnality, unless' 
perpetuated or renewed by a farther miraculous expression of the div'ine will. 

Great respect, indaed adorati^i, is paid by the Peshwa, and of gourse all other 
Brahmans about Poona', to this sanctified inheritor of the git^s of prophecy and 
miracle, as related at length in the article above referred to.'' 

His Highness Sri Manx, the Peshwa, I should hence suppo%e to Wfe of the sect 
of Ganapatyas. He has a very magnificent room in his palace at Poona, called.the 
Ganes room, in which, on particular festivals in honour ofGANESA, he receives 
numerous visitors; I have seen more than a hundred dancing girls in it at one 
time. At one end, in a recess, is a fine gilt figure, 1 believe in maride, of this 
deity, and many other mytholo'gical decorations around it: the other end of the 
room, bounded by a narrow strip of water in which fountains play, is ‘open to a 
garden of fragrant flowers, which, combined with the murmuring of tlie foun- 
tains, has a very pleasing effect. This room is well designed in Mr. Daniel’s 
fine picture of the Poona Durbar, unrivalled perhaps in oriental grouping, cha- 
racter, and costume; but it has more mythological ornaments than are actuyiy 
in the room. This picture* was painted for Sir Charles Malet, from sketches 
by the late Mr. Wales ; and the artist has chosen the time when Sir Charles, 
.then our ambassador at the Court of Poona; attended by his surte, delivercd*t(f 
his Highness the Peshwa, in full Durbar, the treaty of alliance, ratified by his 
Majesty, between Great Britain and his Highness ; made, preparatory to* the war 
between the triple allied powers and Tipp'oo, in 1790. 

Imagfes and pictures of Ganesa arc very common; such as have 'heea 
selected for this work I will proceed to notice. Plate 44. is taken, from five 
casts in vopper, of neaVly the «ize there represented. Fig. 1 . is modern, and 
tolerably good : holding a hook and fan. Fig. 2. is not before me^at this mo- 
ment: it is rather ancient, and w'ell cast; and I may, perhaps, see oocasion to 
notice it again. Fig. 3. is a modern figure, clumsily executed* he holds Vishnu’s 


* It is exceedingly weU engrave^, and pubUshed by Csibb, in Hollcrn. 
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Chank^ a club, something to feat, and a broken tooth ; the legend relating to which 
has beeh mentioned ; here his tooth appears broken ofF, not pulled out. Fig. 4. 
is 41:001 a modern good cast, similar in most points to fig.‘ 1. Fig. 5. is Ganesa 
' mounted on his rat: it is from an old cast, holding the same things a.sjig. 3. 
except, that,, instead of the tooth, in one of his hands there is something 
equivocal. 

.The upper part of plate 45. represents Ganesa and Sarasw^ti, as hath 
• been before mentioned. It i^ from a tinted picture: Ga.nesa, profusely deco- 
rated with chaplets of flowers, &c. has a yellow robe over his loins, and sits on 'a 
red lotos expanded on a stool or throne : a m/rk of the <Saivas is traced on his 
forehead, and a flower-crowned yiaga projects its head above it. 

Of Kartikya, brother to Ganesa, mention has been made in a former 
article,' (pa^e 52)^ and a legend is there given, accounting for his six faces. 
In -the Ramayana, sect. 30. the origin of Kartikya, and other mytholo- 
gical points, are detailed : of which, here follows a rapid sketch. — The great 
mountain Haimavat, sovereign of mountains, the grand magazine of metallic 
substances, had two daughters, of unparalleled beauty, by his spouse Mera, 
daughter of Meru. Their names were Ganga and Uma: the former was 
yielded in marriage to all the celestials at their earnest solicitation. Uma re- 
mained. a virgin, and became a devotee of extraordinary rigidity ; but was at 
length espoused by the incomparable Rodra, otherways denominated Shita- 
koont’ha, ( the blue-throated, similar to Nilakoont’ha,) who devoted himself 
to ’connubial enjoyment, but without any issue. All the gods, to whom the 
production of a son was of great moment, addressed Hutashana (Agni), say- 
ing, “ Accompanied by Vayu, combine thyself whth the Rudrian energy which 

being poured forth, was pervaded by Agni, for the purpose of producing the. 
puissant Kartikya, resplendent as the god of fire himself. Uma (a name and 
form of t)Evi), enraged at this promised offspring, in which she was not parti- 
cipant, laid her maledictions on all fhe celestials for soliciting such a solitary 
production, and on the earth for receiving it. — “Never,” she imprecated, “ may 
ye obtain offsjiri ng from your own spouses, since ye have debarred me, desirous 
of offspring, from nuptial rites.” This curse Kudra declared to be irrevocabl-?, 
but promise^’ that a son should, by the influence of Agn r, be produced by Ganga ; 
which so« would be acknowledged by Uma, her younger sister. Ganga, receiv- 
ing the influence of Agni, thus addressed him who precedes all the celestials-'- 
“ O divine oi\e ! filled with inexpressible pain, I am unable to bear thy influ- 
ence; I am burning by this fire.” He, wijo consumes the oblations made to all 
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the gods, (Agni, or Fire,) replied: “ O sinless one^. deposit thy burden here, 
on the side of Haimavat\" and she produced KuM/.ra froiti I’.erside. (“A close 
consideration of this l^^end would induce a lieiief, that the discovery and ob- 
taining of gold is veiled in this wild allegory.) • 

“The gods, with Indra and the \iaruts, now delivered this soji to jhe six 
Krittikas (the Pleiades), t6 be nourished by them ; and they i ftVring their breasts, 
the six-headed was nurtured, and named Kartikya, the descendant of the 
Krittikas. ' , • 

. He is, notwithstanding, generally esteemed the second son of Siva Und Par- 
VATi, the god of war, and comiVander of the celestial armies. ,SirW. JoisfEs 
(yfj. Res. Vol. I. p. 2a^.) notices his numerous eyes as bcaring^some res*emblance 
to Argus, whom Juno employs ; but, in other points, he is deemed to be clearly 
the Orus of Egypt, and the Mars of Italy. And Sir WilliSm m'R? perSuaded*, 
that the name Skanda, by which he is called in the Puranas, has some connexion- 
with the old Sekander of Persia, whom the poets ridiculously corifound with the 
Macedonian. 

Mangala, the Mars of the Hindu Pantheon, is in some accounts staled fo be 
the offspring of Prit hu, an intTRrnation of Vishnu : above we find him the son 
of Siva. 

Subramani is another name for the subject of this article, used both,on the 
Somhay and the Madras side of India, especially the latter. Sonnerat relates a 
Carnatic legend of his having sprang from Siva’s central eye, to destroy the 
giant SourAparpma, whom he cut in two, and the severed monster assunled 
the shapes of a peacock and a cock; the former of which the victor determined 
to use as a vehicle, and the latter to be borne in his standard. — Vol. I. p. 5(>. 

^ I have no image of this hero, nor any picture wherein he* is riding on* a* 
peacock, nor where he has twelve arms; but he is, I know, sometime's so repre- 
sented. In PLATES 18. 19 . we see him six-faced,^six-armed, with his father, mo- 
ther, and brother. In plate 46. he is again seen with his reputed parents ; and 
PARVATi^eepis to be addressing him in a spirited style — more spirited ancFele- 
ganfiu her person than the picture whence it is taken. • , ' 

^ M e may suppose that the nuipber six is often found ajipertaining to this six- 
headed,* six-armed, six-mothered, personage. The sixth day, sever^illy, of the 
months Margasirsha and Chaitra, are sacred to the god of arms and war —vAs Res 
Vpl. III. p. 268. . . ■ ■ 

If the reader be desirous of farther intelligence of this deity, I' beg to refer 
him to Maurice’s Ancient Histbry, where (Vol. I. p. 207- Vol. II. p. 108.) m^ 
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learned friend discusses the 'astronomical and other points connected with Kab- 
TiKYA m his usual style of eloquence and elegance. 

* ViRA Bhadra, a heroic personage, now demands du'r notice; he is some- 
times called a son, sometimes an Avatara, of Siva. In plate 25. he is repre- 
sented .with ‘the attributes of his prototype, the Linga and Natidi, and arihed 
with bow and arrow, sword and shield. It is related in the Ramayana, sect. 53. 
p. 679. that the famous bow of Vishnu, named Danush^ was used by Sankara 
' (Siva) with great etfect at th^ destruction of Daksha's sacrifice; and I imagine 
the ranj-headed figure in plate 25. to be Daksha himself, or Brahma in<i 
hufhan shape after his decapitation by Siva: ^ legend oS such frequent occur- 
rence, and so difficult to explain. — See Daksha, p. 107. This plate is taken 
from a curious embossed shield, in very good preservation, belonging to Lord 
VALENTiA;*it is fhurteen inches high, of copper, with a brass border, fixed by 
pitch ^o a wooden back, in which is a hole for the hand. Our plate is an exact 
.copy of it, with, perhaps, a little addition of general neatness, especially in the 
person of the elegant lotos-bearing female, who is, I apprehend, Sridevi, wife 
of Daksha. — See p. 107. , 

Fig. 3. of plate 26. is the same subject, handled in a ruder style: it is from 
a brass cast nine inches high, in very bold relief, the principal figure projecting 
considerably. There is very little difference in the two subjects : the nag, or 
serpent, in plate 26. the cross on the cap (or muhui) of Vira Bhadra, and the 
marks on the foreheads, are the chief varieties observable. The large ears in 
one, and the rather singular cones over the ears of the other, may attract 
notice: large ears, in male or female, are generally esteemed in India', if the 
copies, as is likely, have any meaning, I am ignorant of it. , 

Vira BhadVa is a personage of extensive celebrity, and his exploits are. 
recorded in ancient and saci'ed books. Sonnerat (vol. I. p. 58.) mentions 
him in the Carnalic under the name of Virapatein, as the fourth son of Siva, 
produced, with a thousand heads and a thousand arms, by the sweat of his body, 
to avert .the effects of a sacrifice. In the Sivpuran it is mentioned^ thht he was 
produced'from a drop of Siva’s sweat. 

Bhairava is another of Siva’s sons; sometimes, lilce Vira Bhadrm, spoken 
of as an Avatara : the name being derived from Bheru, meaning terrific, tremendous, 
&c. is, ^s hath been before said, applied also to Siva, his spouse, and their 
offspring. ’ . » 

It is, I believe, chiefly among the Mahratas that this form of Siva is wor- 
shipped: with them it is called Bheroba^ and*his spouse is named Yugasiri, 
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pronounced JoGASEKy. Their images aVe met with more commonly than that 
of any other deity ; of different descriptions, separately and together, I have, I 
imagine, nearly a hun(^red in copper and brass; mostly old and rude, with ai^ 
appearance of having been buried. Several of them are represented in the 
pikes that have already come descriptively under our notice, afid I will now 
give such farther account of them as they in this place require. 

Peate,12. has Bhairava four-handed, holding, as is mentioned in page*33, 
the commonest attributes of Vishnu^ the Chank*and Chakra-, while m^ost of the 
ether distinctions appertain to Siva, the cup, Imga, and bull, especially. The 
ram’s or goat’s head i«efers, I conjecture, to Daksha’s substitute; fqr some le- 
gends attribute the ’decapitation of Brahma in that fornhto Bhairava; the 
horse, five balls, sun, and moon, are veiy commonly seen with this and with 
other characters. The original of the portion of plate 12. under our consi- 
deration, is of the size represented; old and rude, but in good preservatian.' 

Fig. 3. of PLATE is from a coloured picture, where Bhairava holds the 
ghastly head of Brahma, and a cup of his blood; two dogs attend, iq apparent 
expectation of sharing in the horrid banquet. The figure has a dark blue skin; 
palms, soles, and lips, tinged red; clothed only with short red breeches, and a 
white scarf: the collar of blanched skulls, crescent and eye in the forehead, tri- 
dent, and blood-coloured cup, mark his parentage and relations. 

* Fig. 3. of plate 41. is of Bhairava, and has been noticed in the description 
of that plate, under the article Parvati, p I 67 . Fig. 1. of plate 42. is from aq oid 
copper cast: the figure is thin and emaciated, holding the pasha, or cord of 
punishment ; the other points, such as sun, moon, balls, goat’s head, human 
feet, &c. are usual. Fig. 2. of this plate I should at once have called Makaj 
, DEVA and Parvati; and, from the horse, 'should, perhaps, have imagined it to 
represent them in \\\C\x: Avatara of Kandeh Rao and Malsara; but /ny Bra-h- 
man determined it to be Bhairava and Yugasiki. It is from an old cast in 
brass, and both persons appear to hold the same things; sword, trident, double 
drum, afid oup : her infeiior left hand is, indeed, broken off. Fig. 3. ©f plate 
42. ‘is the same subject; whether male or female is, however, equivocal : it is of 
brass, very old and rude, and has the usual, and some unusual, points, or 

attributes. * 

« 

Of PLATE 43. /g. 4. remains to be noticed: it is from a cast in brass, larger 
than the engraving, and, although old, is in tolerable preservation. It is said to 
be Bhairava and his consort : they appear as skeletons ; a bull and /iaga are be- 
neath them ; the things at their feet j.re not easily made out. 



Plate 47. is from two cbloured pi'ctures of Bhairava; above he is repre- 
sented ort a buffalo, the beast and himself of the same dark blue colour: below 
he k, like the other figures, copper-coloured ; the head ana* the dog blue; the ser- 
pent white. What he holds in his sup^grior right hand appears like a cutting 
instrumgnt, or it may be meant for Siva’s double hand-drum: the 'adoring 
.female Avith her child may be supposed in supplication, to avert apprehended 
injury from this terrific and avenging character. , 

• SoNNERAT notices this deitV as honoured in the Carnatk: he calls him Vai- 
REVERT, ^third son of Siva; produced from his breath to humble the arrogance* 
of Rrahma, one of whose heads he wrenched cf^F, and used the skull to receive 
the blood of his othjr antagonists. He is described pretty much as represented 
in PLATE 24 . but said to be mounted on a dog, a position that I never saw 
him in. * * * 

The Mahratas, and most likely many other classes of Hindus, have the habit 
of making images in honour of deceased ancestors, and of Xhtxr guru, or spiritual 
instructors : Brahmans are said to discourage this idolatrous propensity. These 
Lares, or Penates, or Lemures, for the household gods of the Hindus partake of 
the characters assigned by the European heathens’to those different descriptions 
of departed spirits, are easily confounded with the variety of forms in Avhich 
Bhairava appears. Nat and Vira are epithets that I have heard Brahmans apply^ 
to such domestic images, which others have called of Bhairava; while, to many 
other subjects in my possession, they seemed altogether at a loss what epithet 
to apply. Some of these are represented in plates S9- 100. and 101. 

Vira and Virata, imply heroism, or victory. Virata-rupa is a name of 
Vishnu, and given also to Rama; and perhaps others of his Avataras; meaning 
uhiversal mqnarc*hy, or an all-conquering form. 
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Allusions and references to the Avataras occur so ' perpetually in, all 
researches into the mythology of the Hindus-, and, indeed, nearly all of their, 
history and literathre is replete with'knythological fables ; that it seems neces- 
sary, in a work of thi^sort, to giVe some connected view of the subjeet* includ- 
ing a notice of such ‘legends as are generally considered a^ descriptive of the 
leading events in the fabulous relations conneeted with the Avataras. 

The word itself, in strictness, means a descent: in which sense it is shHl 
retained in several dialects of India. But in its more extended signification, 
and in the sense now under consideration, it means an incarnation of a deity in 
the person generally of a human being (see page 13 ): such incarnations have 
been innumerable. The three principal powers of the Deity, their cohsorls and 
offspring, the inferior deities, ‘and almost the v^ole host of mythological per- 
sonages, have had their Avataras, or descents on earth, for various purposes, of 
punishing tyrants and sinners, rewarding the good, or reclaiming the Aijicked. 

* When, however, speaking of the Avataras, it is generally meant to be con- 
fined to the ten incarnations of Vishnu, das Avatara, as pre-eminently distinguish- 
ing them from others of a less important, or less potent nature. * * 

Thedas Avatara are usually thus arranged and named. — 1. Matsya, or Fish. 

Kurma, or Tortoise . — 3. Varaha, or Boar . — 4. Narasingha, or Man lion. 

, Vamana, or Dwarf. 6 . Parasu Rama, the name of thedavoured persoli 
in whom the deity became incarnate. — 7. Rama, the same. — 8. Krishna, the 
same. Q. Budha, the same. — 10. Kalki, or Horse. Of these, nine 'are past; 
the tenth is yet to come. 

W^hen wfi hear that the Hindus speak of the Deity having been thus jnear- 
natfed, we must understand it with some qualification; for, in fact, tliere is, per- 
haps, scarcely one poiift in their mythological religion that the whole race of 
Hindus*h^ve faith in. There are sectaries and schismatics without qnd, who will 
believe only certain points that others abjure: individuals of those sests dissent 
ffom the doctrines believed by the majority; other philosophical sceptics will 
scarcely believe any thing, in opposition to their easy-faithed ‘brethren, who 
tlisbehcve nothing. Thus somfc Sahas, or followers of Siva, admit the sacre'd- 
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ness of the Avataras of Vishnu, but 'in diiferent degrees of potency and sanc- 
tity: they generally admit the personified interposition of the preserving attri- 
hfite of the Deity in the affairs of the world, without yielding the point of 
supremacy in the prototype. And some zealous Vaishnavas, or followers of . 
VISH^w, giving themselves up to his adoration in some incarnation — Krishna, 
or Rama, for instance, reject with indignation, commensurate with their zeal 
or* bigotry, all farther application of divine terms. Hence may,, in part, be 
’ discerned the liability under ’which inquirers labopr, of being misled by secta- 
ries int,o receiving schism as orthodoxy, and^ of forming general conclusions 
from individual or partial information. But, in fact, tht*i*e is no general ortho- 
doxy among Hinddts, any more than among Christians; nor can it be expected: 
in the restlessness and diversity of men’s minds such a thing is not in nature or 
feason. All religions profess alike belief in the Deity, and array him in nearly 
similar attributes; but when the idea of interposing incarnations be received, ^ * 

. faith and reason are let loose in contest, and it is admitted or rejected, or mo- 
dified, according to the feelings, or unhappily, in many cases, according to the 
iriterests, of individuals. , 


• 1.— The MATSYA, or FISH. 

, This Avatara has been demonstrated to have immediate reference to the 
general deluge, and to be the same history, disguised in oriental fiction, of that 
event, as is related in our scriptures. Sir W. Jones (As. Res. Vol. I.) assents to • 
tl^e opinion of Bochart, that the fable of Saturn was raised on the true history , 
of Noah: .he s’hows that the seventh Menu, Satyavkata, corresponds in sta** 
tjon and^ character. In his reign, the Hindus believe tbe whole earth to have 
been destroyed by a flood, including all mankind, who had become corrupt, ex- 
cejpt the pious prince himself, the seven Rishis, and their several wives; who, by 
com-marid of Vishnu, entered a hahitra, or spacious vessel, accompanied by 
pairs of all animals. Vishnu, assuming the form of a fish, commanded the ark 
to be fastened by a cable, formed of a vast*serpent, to his stupendous hoi*n, 

, secured thereby until the flood subsided; when he and Brahma slew a monster, 
named Myagriva, who, while Brahma was reposing at the end of a Kal^a, • 
stole the Vedas, and mankind had consequently fallen into the depths of igno- 
rance and impiety. This mighty demon is called the prince of Danavas: his 
^ name mean* Horse-necked. The Vedas having been recovered, the world ivas 
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progressively repcopled with pious iiihabitjirits, descerfdants of the devout Saty- 
AVKATA and his favoured companions. As Nuh, the true name of our paVriarch 
Noah, may 'be easily vltduced from Menu, so Adam may from Adim, in San- 
skrit meaning the first', tending, as is evidently Sir W. Jones s opinion, t6 the 
conclusion that the first and last of the seven Menus can be no other th^n the 
great progenitor and restdrer of our species. The history of this Avatara is the 
subject of the first Parana, or sacred poem, consisting of 14,000 stanzas, and ;s 
concisely told In the eighth book of the Sri Bhaganata, or life of Krishna. 


KURMA, or the TORTOISE. 


The second grand Avatara of Vishnu, in the form of a tifrtoisd',' evidently' 
refers also to the flood. In that of the Matsya, or Fish, we find the necessity of 
a deluge to cleanse the world from its sinful taints. By the demon Hyagkiva 
having stolen the Vedas while Brahma avas dosing, we must understand the dere- 
liction of mankind from the doctrines and conduct laid down in the scnptures‘, 
and the criminal indiflFerence of their pastors. The preserving attribute of the 
Deity interposed, saved a remnant of creatures from destruction, arid, by reco- 
vering the scriptures^ reclaimed mankind to purity of faith and conduct. r 
*For the purpose of restoring to man some of the comforts and conveniences 
that were lost in the flood, Vishnu is fabled to have become incarnate again in^ 
the form of a tortoise: in which shape he sustained the mountain Mandara, 
placed on his back to serve as an axis, whereon the gods and demons, the vast 

* serpent Vasoky serving as a rope, churned the ocean for the recovery of the 

* Amrita, or beverage of immortality. Plate? 49- exhibits this jA'oeess, v^here 
Vishnu is seen in his place, with the two other great powers opposed to the 
Asuras, and again on the summit of the mountain, and again in the form* of the 
tortoise. The hi tory of this Avatara forms an episode in the Mahaharat-, and 
Mr. WiLK9NS,has introduced a fine translation of it into his elegant version of 
the Gita, where, however, the metamorphosis of Vishnu into the toVtoKC is not 
directly mentioned. But such i^s the usual mode of telling and receiving the 
story, which is one of the most popular, both in recitation and paintii^g, among 
the monstrous mass of subjects derived from the copious Pantheon of the^Hindus. 

,Kurma, or KopRMA, is the Sanskrit appellation of the Avafara. Among the 
Mahratas, and others in the western parts of India, it is more comrfionly called 
Kafch', that word, or Katchwa, nihanin^, like Kurma, a tortoise or turtle. The' 
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Matsya Avatara is by such people in like manner c^Wt^ Match, or Mutch-, mat chi 
being tfie common name for a fish, as matsya is in more, refined language. 

* The result of the operation that chiefly distinguished this Avatara was the 
obtaiiiment of fourteen articles, usually called fourteen gems, or chaterdesa ratqna-, 
in conjmon language choivda ratny. These fourteen jew, els are thus enumerated : 
1. The Moon, Chandra. — 2. Sri, or Lakshmi, the goddess of fortune and 
bt'auty. — 3. Sura, wine; or Suradevi, the goddess of wine. — 4. Cochisrava, an 
eight-headed horse. — 5. Kustubha, a jewel of inestimable value. — 6. Tarijata, a 
tree th^t spontaneously yielded every thing desired. — 7- Surahhi, a cow similarly 
bountifuk — 8.' Dhanwantara, a physician. — 9- Iravat, 1;,he elephant of Indra, 
with three froboscl. — 10. Shank, a shell conferring victory on whoever should 
sound it. — 11. Danusha, an unerring bow. — 12. Bikh, poison, or drugs. — 13. 
Rhemba, tfie Ap'sara, a beautiful and amiable woman. — 14. Amrita, the beve- 
rage, pf immortality. 

No better occasion may perhaps oflTer for noticing that the Hindu deity of 
wine^ SURADEVI, thus obtained among the earliest blessings of the renovated 
wbrld, is a female. In page 95, Varuni, the daughter of Varuna, the regent 
of the sea, is said to be spirituous liquors, and is called “ an inestimable damsel, 
by whose reception the glad Suras were filled with pleasure.” These two females 
are mc^t likely the same, under different names and characters; and their faba- 
lous existence and origin seems to indicate that the ancient Hindus considered 
exhilarating beverages a blessing, though the effects of intemperance induced 
their early legislators to prohibit the dangerous indulgence. 

The eight-headed horse, the all-yielding tree, and the three-trunked ele- 
pf^ant, are supposed to be possessed by Indra. Of Rhemba, notice has been 
taken in page 132; and of Surabhi, in page 141. The Amr'iia, or water of life,’ 
i§ generally understood as the primary object of this churning process: the 
other appear to have been obtained incidentally. 

• • . • 

* » • 

’ ‘ 3.— VAIIAIIA, or the BOAR., 

> • 

In \.\\\^* Avatara Vishnu is generally represented four-handed, arified as 
usual, anR with the head of a boar, on whose tusks rests a crescent, containina' 
in Its concavity an epitome of the earth, which had been immerged in the 
ocean as a punishment for its iniquities. So thjit this, as well as*the two former 
Avataras, se«ms to be a repetition of the%tory of the deluge; the second com- 



bines with it a portion of astronomical alfegory; and none of the other of the 
ten Avataras have any ^apparent reference to the universal catastrophe, so 
pointedly indicated by the three first, which are understood to have occuri’fed 
in the earliest ages of Hindu history, if such a chaotic mass as their fabulous 
records ihay be dignified by such a term. • • 

There arc many fables accounting for the shape thus assumed by Vishnu 
on this occasion; and the boar is in Hindu legends, as well as in the mythological 
romances of Greece Egypf, an anim^al very frequently introduced. 

' It is related in one fable, that a Daitya, named Hiranavaksha, or the 
golden-eyed, (see p, 1^8.) passed a long life in practising religious austerities 
in honour of Brahma, and was requited by the appearance bf the deity, with a 
promise of granting any boon he should ask. He required, as usual in these 
idle stories, to become universal monarch, and to be exe'mpt ^rom hurt by 
noxious animals, which he enumerated, but omitted the hog. The ambitious 
Daitya, after obtaining his wishes, became excessively wicked and presump- 
tuous; to such a degree as to seize on the earth, and carry it with him into the 
depths of the ocean. The interposition of the preserving power of the Deity 
now became necessary, and Vishnu, assuming the form of a boar, a symbol of 
strength, dived into the abyss; and after a dreadful contest of a thousand years, 
sjew the wicked monster, and restored the earth on the point of hi's tusks. 
Another legend says, that Vishnu emanated from Brahma’s nostrils in the 
shape of a^pig, and grew naturally to a boar. , 

Plate 48. represents these three first incarnations, from Mr. Wilkins’ casts: 
the images are about eight inches high, bearing Vishnu’s usual emblems, as 
hath been already sufficiently described. Fig. 2. of plate 6. is from a small 
•cast of Vishnu and Lakshmi, in the third Avatara, then called Varaha and 
Varahi. The subjects of plate 48. as well as those of plate 51. and the 
others given in this work from Mr. Wilkins’ fine series, are beautifully cast 
in a com^position, called hiddery, which I have occasionally, but perhaps nof in 
strict accuracy, denominated zinc. , 

< f 

4.— NARA SINCxHA, or MAN- LION. » 

i, 

Under the head of Parvati, (p. 148.) it is related how two etherial warders 
of Vishnu’s palace were cursed with banishment from his presence, for inso- 
lence to Sanaka, who, attended by the seven Rishis, was approaching to reve- 
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rence the deity. It is related,, that Lakshmi was desirous of witnessing a 
battle, and that Vishnu, to gratify her curiosity, willed this insolence on the 
jiai't of his servants, seeing presciently all its consequences. The sentence of 
eternal exile on earth Avas mitigated to seven transmigrations ; during which, if 
they perform’ed their duty of sincere Vaishnavas faithfully, their crime would be 
expiated: or, if they preferred to seven faithful transmigrations, three as 
Dattyas, and enemies of Vishnu, taking the consequences, they plight be re- 
’stored to Vaikontha at the end of their third unholy lives'. .The latter, as was 
foreseen^ they determined on. and first becaipe the Daityas of the third and 
fourth Avqtaras] and in the character of Hiranyakasi^.u, one of them was 
slain by Vishnu, incarnated for that purpose in the form of half-man, half-lion: 
to account for which, the following legend is current. 

• -ft 3 ,» . ° ^ 

The Daitya performed for ten thousand years the most rigorous austerities 
in honour of Brahma, and, as usual, obtained the boon he sought; which, in 
addition to universal monarchy, was an exemption from death by the means 
either, of god or man, or of any animal; either by night or day; within doors, or 
without; on earth, or in heaven. , 

His arrogance now became so great, that his impiety was insufferable; and 
Vishnu proceeded to the farther gratification of his inquisitive consort, by ex- 
hibiting* a conflict, short, but extremely fierce, in variation of that she had, 
before been spectatress of, in the Varahavatara, Avhich lasted, as related, a thou- 
sand years. He accordingly inspired the Daitya s virtuous son, Pa^alabha, 
to a commencement of a controver.sy with his impious father, involving the 
perplexing question of omnipresence, which is ingeniously enforced by the 
virtnous youth. “ Is then the deity here.?” vociferated the fether, pointing to 
a pillar that -stood just on the threshold of the house; and on being answered * 
afhrmatively, he in blasphemous defiance smote the pillar ivith his sword. It 
was now evening, and the pillar, rent asunder, exhibited the terrific spectacle 
of tjie deity in the monstrous shape of half-man, half-lion, Narasingha; avIio 
issuing fonth, attacked Hiran yakasipu, and after a severe conflict of an hopr, 
seized his c^voted opponent by the hair, and at the mome^nt Avhen the day ends, 
dragged him to the severed pillar, and rent him In pieces. , • 

, . Plate 50. represents this moment, when the avenging deity, evading the 

covenant that Brahma made, sent the .soul of his victim to its third and final 
transmigration. It is’ taken from a fine cast of Mr. Wilkins’; ahd although the* 
plate exactly represents the character and attitudes of the original, it is cer- 
^ tainly superior in point of anatomical accuriacy and expression. 
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The upper part of -plate 21. refers to a ^ory something similar of Siva, 
who burst from a to avenge an. insult offered to it by an impious 


monster. , 

, Fig. 1. of PLATE 26. is from a sm&ll cast of Vishnu and Lakshmi in this 

Avatara, or Narsingha and Nrisinhi. 


. ' 5. — VAMANA, or the DWARF. 

\ • 

The four first Avataras are said to have occurred in the earliest, or ^afya, 
age of the Hindus; corresponding in character with the gdlden or virtuous age 
of the fabulists of other regions. The fifth happened in the second,^ or 
yug. 

Maha Beli, a monarch reasonably virtuous, was still so elated by his gran- 
deur, that he omitted the essential ceremonies and offerings to the deities; and 
Vishnu finding it necessary to check the influence of such an exampje, resolved 
to mortify and punish the vrogant Raja. He therefore condescended to be- 
come the son of Kasyapa and Aditi, and the younger brother of Indra, and 
assumed the form of a wretched Brahman dwarf ; and appearing before the king, 
‘asked a boon, which being promised, he demanded as much as he couW pace in 
three steps: nor would he desire farther, although urged by Beli to demand 
something more worthy of him to give. ^ . 

Whenever a Hindu historian have occasion to mention the magnificence of 
any monarch, a ready source of aggrandizement is offered in the trite legend of 
religious austerity, by which some deity, generally Brahma, is so irresi^ibly 
propitiated, as to yield compliance in the request, for the obtainment of which, 
the rigorous penance is self-inflicted. ^ ^ 

It was so in this instance; and the boon asked and yielded, was, as usual, the 
sovereignty of the universe, which includes the three regions of the eprtb, 
heaven, and hell. . 

Vi§HNu, on obtaining the king’s promise, required a ratification’of it, which 
is performed by pouring water on the hand of the applicant. This Beli pro- 
ceeded to do, although warned of the consequences; for he s«orned not. to, 
ratify that for which his royal word stood pledged. * 

As the water fell into his hand, the dwarf’s form expanded till it filled the 
Avorld; and Vishnu now manifesting himself, deprived Beli at two steps of 
heaven and earth, but, he being on* the whole a virtuous monaLch, left Patala, 
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or Hell, still in his dominios. In this character ViSHXU is sometimes called 
TniviKaAMA, the three-step-taker. Belt, as king of the infernal regions, is, 
w^may hence suppose, the same with Yama, who corifejponds also \Vith Srap- 
•hadkwa, or god of obsequies; a title and character likewise of the seventh 
Menu, Saty^vrata. „ » 

It is maintained by some Vaishnavas, that the ratifying stream, poured on 
the^hand of Vishx'u in this Avatara, was the river Ganga-, which, falling from 
.the hand of the miraculous dwarf, descended thence upon his, now' Vishxu’s, 
foot, whence, gushing as a mighty river, *it was received ort the head of Siva. 

In M. le Gextil’s Voyage aux Indes, a.rongh map or plan is given, from a native 
original, of the coui^e of the Ganges-, in which it issues from the foot of Vishnu, 
and falling on the head of Siva, flows in the style commonly seen through the 
cow’s mouth* — Seo plates 17. 18. Except in this instance, I do not recol- 
lect. having seen the source of the river delineated, as proceeding directly from 
Vishnu. — See p. p. 37. 41. * 

The pictures of this Avatara, of which I have many, but have not engraved 
any fbr this work, usually represent Beli in the act of pouring the water into 
the dwarf's hand, through a' spouted vessel. ‘In some, the evil counsellor, 
Sakra, otherwise called Sukra, is represented with one eye, or holding his 
hand before the other. Sakra is, in fact, the same with Indraj and as Vri- 
HASPATi, the regent of the planet Jupiter, is the counsellor or preceptor tb 
the gods and Suras, so Sakra is adviser of the demons and Asuras, and is con- 
sfailtly employed in counteracting the divine beings and their endeavours for 
the good of man. To prevent the preserving power in this Avatara from ac- 
complishing the projected end, in the punishment of pride and arrogance ' 
personified in I;*;li, S.'^k.ra apprised, him of the deceit under which he was pro- 
mising the universe away; but as the monarch had too much pride to recant 
hfs royal ^vord, the evil counsellor assumed the form of a muskito, and insinu- 
ating himself into th.e spout of the '<essel, through Avhich the ratifying stream 
waS tx) pass, arrested its passage; when the dwarf, taking a strawy tc* clear it, 
thrust out tlic eye of tlie gnat, a defect ever after retained by Sakra in all 
shapes: it is said to indicate the half-enlightenment of ^evil counsellor^. Wh^ 
the thousand-eyed god, in the character of Indra, should be the oife-eyed 
Sakra, I,cannot explain. 
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6. I^ARASU RAMA. 7.— RAMA CHANDRA. 8— KRISHI^A. 

9.— BUDDHA. 

i 

' Having introduced a number of plates illustrative of the history pf these 
incarnations, they will be considered and described separately in the next divi- 
sions of oyr work. , 

f 

t , 

• * 10.— KALk\ the HORSE. ' . 

This incarnation 'is yet to come. Vishnu, mounted on a white borse, with 
a drawn scimitar, blazing like a comet, will, as minutely prophesied as to place, 
time, &c. end the present, or Ka// age, and renovate the dreatirfn wit'n an era 
of purity. I give no plate of this subject, which is represented in pictures by 
an armed man leading a winged white horse. 

The whole of these Avataras have been amply and ingeniously discussed by 
Mr. Maurice, in his antiquities and ancient history ; to which the re'adef is re- 
ferred, if desirous of more particular information. 

Kalki, or Calci, (with the C hard) is otherwise called KalenUi, and Aswah\ all 
said to mean a horse. But as Kal is Time, and in several dialects means both yes- 
terday and to-morrow; or, more extensively, the past and future, may not the 
name Kalki, of this ender and renovator of ages, have some allusion to that idea, 
rather than be confined to the form in which it is to be manifested? ' 

The Hindus, like most other people, have thus a prophetic tradition of the 
coming of a punisher and redeemer. The SyUllme and Delphic oracles foretold 
, it. The Chinese, Japanese, Siamese, and other eastern nations, kavejieen taught 
to expect such an event; an idea that seems to prevail so generally among people 
so distinct, as to be deducible only from a common source. * 

It has been said, that the fourth and fifth Avataras, ITarsingha and Vamana, 
are probably allegorical stories of the two presumptuous and impious mon'prchs, 
Is IMRO 0 and Belus, under the names of Hiran yakasipu and Beei ;fthe former 
pieaning with a golden 'axe, or, /iccording to other authorities, clad in gold: that 
the th'ree Ramas, two of whom were invincible warriors, and the t^ird not only 
valiant in war, but the patron of agriculture and wine, w'hich derives <an epithet 
f’-om his name, are different representations of the Grecian Bacchus, and either 
the Rama of scripture, or the Sun, first adored by his idolatrous fiimily.— See 
As. R^s. Vol. n. p. p. 132. 40 1: Vol. HI. p. 486. 
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Kirchee, in his China Illustrata, fblio edit. Amsterdam, 1660. gives plates of 
the ten 'Avataras, very similar— exactly, indeed, in all* material points, to the 
pictures of the present day. He has given Sanskrit cfiilracters over his plates; 

* but they seem to have been merely copied from a Sanskrit alphabet, to give aa 
effect to th& plates, having no reference to their subjects, nor indeed aaiy mean- 
ing whatever. The titles or names of the Avataras, Jis given in European cha- 
racters, are in most instances misapplied. 

• I have a well executed set*, that I purchased a.t Poona, from which prate 49. 
is taken, Very like that of Kircher’s. I’hat given by Baldeus, an author, I 
believe, but have not his works to refer to, still anterior,to Kircher, is also the 
same witli the drawings commonly offered for sale in different parts of Indian 
This I notice, to show how little, in the lapse of a century and a half, the Hitidu 
artists alter *their designs of sacred subjects; they are, indeed, in a measure re- 
stricted from so doing. I had for some time an. artist in my employ, a man of 

^ some genius, who had, with thousands of others, taken refuge in Bombay from 
the distresses and persecutions of Poona, who would, I believe, have improved 
himself, If let alone; but as I wanted from him accuracy, rather than invention, 
his performances were scrutinized by my Pandin and if at any time the painter’s 
imagination 'was too prurient, the Brahman, by a shloka from a Veda or a Purana, 
immediately restored him to orthodox sobriety. 
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pain of the severest torments in the next world, riic prohibition is said to be 
disregarded by the Tamaras, or Tartar races in different parts of India. ‘But he 
cannot imagine, he says* that any Brahman would now officiate at so horrid -a 
ceremony, denounced as it is, in the I}rahma and Aditya Turanas, and ifi the 
Bhdgavat'iX.?,^!. • • 

The Ramayana contains the heroic description of the battles and life of all 
three Ramas, although it more particularly details the exploits of Rama Chak- 
DRA, orDAsRAT Rama, SO distinguished from hiS royal father, Dasarat’ha. 
The name of this heroic monarch means, whose car had home him to ten Regions; 
that is, to the eight oardinal and intermediate points, the zenith, and nadir. 
He was a descendant from Surya, or Heli, which is a name of the Sun in Greek 
and Sanskrit-, and one of his ancestors, the great Raghu, had conquered the 
seven dwi;gas, or the whole earth. But I cannot explain, why a Stfryavdnsa, or* 
descendant of the Sun, should be styled Rama Chandra, the latter patroniraic 
referring contradistinguishlngly to the descendant of the Moon, Chandravansa. . 
In the Hindu mythology, however, as I have so often had occasion to observe, 
every thing seems, directly or indirectly, to mer^e in, radiate from, or amalgd- 
gate with, the Sun, or Surya, itl one or other of his names, or prototypes. 

All sects and tribes of Vaishnavas (bating such deistical philosophers as scep- 
tically deny the personal existence of inferior deities, attributes, or Avataras,') 
agree in stating, that, with the exception of Krishna, the potentiality of the 
preserving power of the Deity M^as never exhibited in such plenitude as in this 
A-uatara of Rama. In popularity, and in di'amatic, historic, and poetic, shapes, 
it rivals the Avatara of Krishna. And as the sect of Gocalasthas adore Krishna 
as the Deity hiniselfj and draw rules for their religious and moral conduct from 
^he Sri Bhagavata, so the sect Ramanuj (see p. 121.) similarly clothe Rama ‘ 

in almighty attributes, and deem the Ramayana a complete body of ethics and 
morality. 

Since my plates, illustrative of this Avathra, were engraved, the first volume 
of a transiatien of the Ramayana has been published in Calcutta and London!. I 
had |)repared a long article, colleeted from the communications 6f Rrahmam, 
coniprising an abstract oY the Ramayana, as far as relates to the history and ad- 
ventures* of Dasarat’ha, his three wives, and their offspring; Ram^i’s contest 
for, and acquisition of, Sita; her origin, seizure, and escape from Ravawa; and 
many particulars of Hanuman, and other mythological person's. Some of which 
may be introduced incidentally in this work; but the publication of the Ra- 
mayana will give them in a form sb mucji more full, authentic, and correct, that' 


; 




I shall altogether omit the Article alluded to. The learned will now be able to 
estimate’ the assertion of Sir William Jones, that Valmiki’s great epic poem 
(the Ramayana), in unity of action, magnificence of imagery, and elegance of 
dictioh, far surpasses the elaborate woi;k of Nonnus, in forty-eight books, in- 
tilled Dionysiaca ; and how far the heroes of the two poems, Rama and Dlo- 
NS-SOS, be the same. T\\q Ramqyana is so highly venerated, that the fourth 
clcJss of Himhis, the Sudra, is not permitted to read it. At the end of the first 
‘ section, a promise is made of' great benefit to any individual of fhe three first 
tribes Nylib shall duly read that sacred poem:’ “ a Brahman reading it, acquire® 
learning and eloquence; a Ksbettria will become a monarcji; a Vaisya will obtain 
vast commercial pr^^fits; and a Sudra hearing it, will becoirfe great," 

Among my pictures are many from the Ramayana, from which I have selected 
several for trtis wo^k, as specimens of the scenery of that fine poem. In plate 
52. tlje reader will perceive the discomfiture of Rawan, or Ravana, in his 
.attempt to bend the divine bow, Banush; and Rama’s successful effort, when 
contending for the hand of the divine Sita. Plate 53. represents the con- 
sttuction of Rama’s bridge, from the continent of India to Ceylon, by Hanuman 
and his associate brethren, for the passage of Rama’s army, when proceeding 
to attack Ravana, and to rescue from his treachery and power the captive 
Sita. •The rocks with which it was constructed, being marked RA, or MA, 
adapted themselves, by the magic potency of these syllables, to the precise spot 
destined for them, Hanuman having merely to receive and place them. Hanu- 
ma’n, in PLATE 54. is carrying Rama and Sita: as the offspring; of Siva, 
H anuman is drawn five-headed. In the lower compartment he is admitted to 
an^audience of the ten-headed, twenty-handed, tyrant of Ceylon. On this occa- 
sion, it is relat(*d, that Hanuman’s tail, on which he was seated, spontaneously 
elongated itself, and by reduplicating its folds, exalted his head above that of 
Ravana.’ Plate 55. exhibits Sita receiving from her husband Rama an inti- 
mation of the necessity of her undergoing the fire ordeal, to satisfy, not himself, 
for He had no suspicions, but the world, of her chaste escape from ihe 'hands of 
Ravana-, it* was not sufficient that Rama’s Avife be pure — she must not be 
suspected. In the upper compartment she i^ shown in the flames, protected 
pd console^^l by the presence of Agni, the god of fire. Her miraculous •incom- 
bustibility, and safe deliverance thence, is raptuously hailed by the associates 
of Hanuman, who* communicates to Rama the joyful tidings,, as seen in pla'|;e 
56. And in* PLATE 57. Rama is reunited to his incomparable Sita, around 
YHiose neck he throws the mala of flowers, the chaplet of marriage, to the great 
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delight of Hanuman" and his brethren ; who express their satisfaction in awk- 
ward gambols, while angels are showering flowers on the heads of tlie happy 
.pair: these heavenly brings are ever ready, in the machinery of Hindu epics, Ho 
perform their pleasing office on every important occasion; they are ‘called* 
Puihpa-v*ishti, or flower-rainers. . , 

Plate 51. is taken from Mr. Wilkins’ set of casts, about ei<;ht inches in 
height. Fi^. 2. is of Bala Rama, w'ho, although a warrior, may, from his at- 
tributes, be 'esteemed a benefactor to mankind; for he bears a plough, and a 
pestle for beating *ricc ; and he has epithets derived from the name's of these 
implements — viz. Ham-Yudha, mea.nmg phu^h-armed ; and jVIusali, as bearing 
the musal, or rice-beater. His name, Bala, means strength and the lieneficent 
attributes, here noticed, are by some called a ploughshare, for hooking his 
enemies; and a club, for destroying them : and being sometimes Seen * with u 
lion's skin over his shoulders such statues have been thought to resemble, and 
allude to, those of the Theban Hercules, and their legends.* Fig. 3. is of 
Rama Chandra, distinguished by Danusha, the famous bow of Vishnu, with 
which he won the peerless Sita, or Lakshmi incarnate in that character. It 
was ordained, that he only wHo could bend this bow, and with it shoot a fish, 

* Ths pestle and mortar is with Hindu families a very important domestic implement, .and few are 
\(ithout it. The mortar is generally a log of wood, the lower part shaped into a sort of foot, and in the 
upper is a conical cavity of the contents of about two gallons. The pestle is of hard wood, about four feet 
long, and two inches in diameter, with the ends tipped or ferrelled with iron, to prevent their splitting op 
W'earing. It is usual for two females, to whose lot beating rice out of the husks, and similar domestic 
operations, generally fall, to work together : the pestle is raised perpendicularly by the right hand of one, 
and as it falls is caught by the right hand of the other, she who raised it quitting it in its fall : when tired 
with the right hands, the’left relieve them — a song is frequently chanted during the work, « 

In one of the following verses, from the Ins. of Menu, it will be seen, that this article of furniture is 
introduced on grave occasions : the other verses will serve to show the detail of daily domestic offerings 
demanded of a Hindu housekeeper, and refer to deities and beings noticed in other parts of our work. 

Chap. III. v. 8 /. (verse 86 . is extracted under Prit’hu, p. 112 ).— “ Having thus, with fixed atten- 
tion, offeied clarified butter in all quarters, proceeding from the east in a southern direction, to IudLa, 
Yam.v, V.vruna, and the god Soma, let him offer his gift to animated creatures : • ’ 

“ 88 . Saying, ‘ I salute the Maruts; or winds 5 let him throw dressed rice near the door, saying, 

‘ I salute the W'atcr gods,’ in Skater j aneV on his pestle and mortar, sa^ ing, ‘ I salute the gods of large 
trees.’ ' 

6g. Let him do the like in the north east, or near his pillow, to Sbi, the goddess of abiyidance ; in 
the south-west, or at the foot of his bed, to the propitious goddess Bhadk akali ; Jn the centre of his man- 
sion, to Brahma, and his household god ; 

yO. To all the gods assembled, let him throw up his oblation in the open air ; by day, to those 
spirits who walk in light, and by night, t<f those tvho walk In darkness.” ' 
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while revolving on a pole, Ifhrough the left eye, not seeing the fish, but its re- 
flection'in a pan of oil, should espouse Sita. Plate 52. represents this contest, 
ii> which Rama was of course successful. Above, i*s Ihe discomfiture of Ra-. 

* VANA* witnessed by Rama, his brothej* Lakshiman, their guru, Viswamitra, 
and thp anxious Sita. Fig. 4. of plate 51. is of Parasu Rama, with Visnifu’s 
usual attribute, the lotos, and the battle-axe with wh’ich he is often seen in 
pietures combatting his many-armed foe Dieuj, whose tribe, thp Khettri, or 

• military, the potent Rama annihilated. The epithet Parasu, distinguishingly 

prefixed 'to the name of this Rama, mean’s a sword. He is also sometimes 
cafied by his father's name, Jamadagxi, who is said to have descended from 
Bhrigu.’ / 

It is Rama Chandra, however, who is the favourite subject of heroic and 
amatory poetics; he is described “ of ample shoulders; brawny arms, extend- 
ing to the knee; neck, shell-formed; chest, circular and full, with auspicious 
marks; body, hyacinthine ; with eyes and lips of sanguine hue; the lord of the 
world; a moiety of Vishnu himself; the source of joy to Iksuwaku’s race.” 
Hn is also called Raghuva, or the descendant of Raghu; and Suyamula, or 
blue bodied, an appellation of Krishna, as welPas of the prototype of both — 
Vishnu. The epithet of Kaka-pakshadara, or crow-winged, is given to 
Rama land to other warriors, from a certain mode of shaving the head, leaving 
the hair over the ears only, resembling wings as is fancied. 

Sita is said to have been so named, from Set, z. field, or furrow, she having 
been found in a field, ajiparently about five years old, enclosed in a box, by a 
Brahman at plough ; and was presented to the childless Raja J aneka, after whom 
she is called Janeki. Sita, however, means fair, or M'hite,^and may be thence 
tlerived.- — |‘EiAlued with youth, beauty, sweetness, goodness, and prudence; an, 
inseparable attendant on her lortl, as the light on the moon ; the beloved spouse 
of Rama, dear as his own soul, formed by the illusion of the Deva ; amiable, 
adorned with every charm,” Sita is’also a favourite in descriptive poetry, and 
is*lie!ld forth as an example of conjugal affection. Several incideiiits i?i the Ra- 
mayana, ayd i*n the Sri Bhaga-vata, told similarly of their several heroes, seem to 
mix the characters of Rama and Krishna ; ,each wcAi a M'ife by beading i^n 
unyielding Jjow — not, indeed, very unlike the story of Ulysses; eacl? is de- 
scribed »s overcoming the malignant Kumbhakarna: KpvIshna descended 
into hell, and so cHd Sita, the Sacti or energy of Rama. B^it we must clc^e 
our hasty ac'count of this Avatara, and proceed to another still more popular 
ahd important ; noticing, however, at parting-, that the name of Rama is 
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used, beyond the pale of his own sectaries, in su|iplication and praise. Ram- 
Ram is a usual salutation, like our good morrow, between friends at meeting or 
|)assing, and is used lay both Vaishnavas and Sahas ] but I know not, if the 
latter, like the former, reverently reiterate it in times, and in aid, of ab'^trac- 
tioti, and* in moments of enthusiasm or distress. • , 

The author of the Ramayana, in the vanity of playful egotism, that, from its 
frequency with oriental poets, has ceased to seem assuming, calls on his readers 
to “ salute Valmiky, the kukila (cuckoo), who; mounted on the branch of 
poesy, sounds the delightful note of Ram- Ram- Ram,'’ ' ^ 



In this Avatar a Vishnu is said, by his sectaries, to have manifested himself 
in a degree of power and gloryfar exceeding any other of.his forms: in which 
he assumed only an ansa, or portion of his Jivihity, while Krishna was Vishnu t 
himself in mortal mould. Other tribes of Hindns call Krishna an impious 
wretch, a merciless Ayrant, an incarnate demon, now expiating his crimes in 
hell : his mortal parents were Vasudeva (meaning the giver of -wealth) and 
Dsvakv*. Ir^PLATC 58. the miraculous escape of the infant over the Yamuna 
, is represented, conveyed by his father, and protected by Sesha, or immortality; 
the guards placed by Kansa over his pregnant sister having failed in their 
vigilance. Kansa, enraged, ordered all newly born infants to be slain; but 
KnisHkA fescaped his various snares: one of which was sending a woman, 
named Patnia, with a poisonetf nipple, to nurse liim. He was fostered by an 
honest herdsman, named Ananda, or Happy, and his amiable wife, Yasuda, or 
the giver^ of honour-, and passed the gay hours of youth, dancing, sporting, and 
piping, among a multitude of young Gopas, or cow-herds, and Gopias, or milk- * 
maids, from whom he selected nine as favourites. 

* Plate 59. from a beautiful and highly finished picture, may easily remind 
us of the representations by Papists of Mary and the infant Jesus. The plate 
is an exact outline of the picture, without any addition or alteration whatever, 
sawe* perhaps, seme portion of ease and elegance in the position of the females. 
From the glory that encircles her head, which, as well as that of the infant, is 
of *green,* edged with gold, I imagine the nurse to be also the mother of 
Krishna; but 1 find her otherwise cWscribed as Yesuda, his foster mother, 
to N^hose care Vasudeva is conveying him in plate 58. Krishna, » in the 
picture, is'pf a* dark brown colour, and not, as his name indicates, and as hens 
generally seen painted, dark azure. The tray and stands bearing fruits, ani- 
mals, &c. one would imagine to be merely what they represent ; but* with 
* enthusiastic HzWmi every thing is mysterious: and they will affirm, that’ the 
dominion of Krishna over the animal and vegetable worlds are here typified;, 
nor are legends wanted in the fabulous history of this extraordinary person, 

. applicable to, and accounting for, each of the animals that are seen in the dish. 

• * 
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The low table, on the right of the nurse' is similarly said to hold food, poison, 
and Amrita, symbolical of life, death, and immiortality ; adverting, of cburse, to 
. Kuishna’s potency; ^Vliile the triangular die, denoting trinity in unity, ma<'ks 
his coequality vdth the grand powers qf the Triad conjoined, ‘ 

^ With the exception of the last figure, which is from a picture,, plaje 60. is 
taken from casts of Krishna. The first six, representing him in playful pas- 
times, are^called Bal Krishna, or the infant-, or Krishna Krira, the fhyful.r A 
child is called Bala till it attain the age of fifteen j'ears; from which period, till* 
•lie be fifty, he is tavana, (hence, ‘perliaps, the Persian and thb Latin Ju- 

venis), that is, in a state of youth; but both periods are much varied, and* the 
terms are not strictly applied. This description of image very common,, and 
some of them have considerable merit: they are generally small, about the size 
represented in the plate, which exhibits exact portraits of the 6rigin‘als: the 
style in Avhich the hair is done up, in figures 1. and 2. is singular: the little ball, 
held in the right hand of many of these images, is by some said to be a symbol 
of the earth, denoting this deity’s supremacy, or dominion over it ; while others, 
less mystical, describe it as a plaything, or a cake of jughrat, a sort' of sweet- 
meat with which the divine cHild was wont to b*e delighted. On one occasion, 
as is related in the Bhagavat, the Gopia, his playfellows, (that is the Muses, for 
Krishna is Apollo,) complained to Yasuda, that he had pilfered .and ate 
\heir curds; and being reproved by his foster mother, he desired her to exa- 
mine his mouth, in which, to her just amazement, she beheld the whole universe 
in all its {Plenitude of magnificence. ‘ 

Fig. 7- represents him, while yet a boy, destroying the terrible serpent 

, Kaliya, Fig, 8. is^his character of Murlidur, or the Tuneful, a personification 

, of ethereal harmony. And fg. 9. from a-tinted picture, in which Kri.shna Is 

of a dark azure colour, seems to combine both characters; identifying him 

with Apollo, the slayer of the serpent Pvthon, and the deity presiding over 

music. Under the name of Gopala, *01’ the herdsman, he is the pastoral 

Apollos who fed the herds of Admetus, surnaraed Nomios by the Gree'^s' I 

will here notice, that the figure of Krishna, in plate 13 . (occupying a space 

tound not large enough for ^he subject originally intended for it,) is taken 

from foe same cast tssfg. 7. of plate fiO. the ingenious gentlemap, who made 

the beautiful drawings for my plates, having there availed himself of my per- 

ijiission to throw a grace and ease into the figure not possessed by the original, 

as faithfully poiirtrayed in fg. 7. of plate 60. I have many pictures and^'casts 

of him in thef character of MuiiLinuR, piping to the damsels and herds'of 

« 
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Matra, or Goverbhen. ‘the dancing and singing girls, attached to the 

temple o’f Jejury, of whom it was said, when I visited it in 1792, t]iere were 

moTe than two hundred, are called Murly, a term most likely of similar allusion, ■ 

of ^ which I was not aware, when I gave some account of that temple in a former 

work. I ■ ’ * 

» 

At the age of seven, his historians relate, that he uplifted, on the tip of his 
littlfe finger, the mountain Goverdhen, the Hindu Parnassus, to shelter the Gopa 
hnd Gopia from the wrath of In'dra, the Jupiter Plt^vius of the Hindu Pantheon', 
who, envaged with jealousy at the diminution of his votaries and sacrifices,* 
consequent to the adoration of Krishna, attempted to destroy them by a par- 
tial deluge. This story is represented in plate 6I. from the Matsya Parana, 
whence Sir W. Jones has thus poetically introduced it in his hymn to Indra. 
Tfie bard ^ 

* ■' — “ Smil’d, and, warbling in a softer mode, 

• Sang the red lightning, hail, and whelming rain 

O’er Gocal green, and Vraja’s nymph-lov’d plain, 

• By Indra hurl’d, whose altars ne'er had glow’d. 

Since infant Krishna rul’d the rustic trlin— • 

, Now thrill’d with terror. Them the heavenly child 
Call’d, and with looks ambrosial smil’d : 

• Then, with one finger rear’d the vast Goverdhen, ^ 

Beneath whose rocky burden. 

On pastures dry, the maids and herdsmen trod : — 

• The lord of thunder fell a mightier god.” * 

I have several pictures of this miracle, in which Krishna is always repre- 
sented as a man, attended by his favourite mistress, Radha, qnd sometimes by 
alnultitude of shepherds and shepherdesses; the former with poles, steadying , 
the uplifted sheltering mountain, as seen in plate fil. a shower of rain and fire 
falling vainly on its summit. 

The destruction of Kaliya by KrisAna is more elaborately represented in 
fla*tf! 62. taken from a sketch. The upper and lower portions (the sfcene of 
one being on land, and the other in the Tanmna,') relate, I imagine, to the same 
event, although I do not know sufficient of the story to c'onnect them. ’It has , 
^been surmise4 by respectable writers, that the subject here repi'esented has 
reference l» an awful event, figuratively related in our scripture; and Krishna 
is not only painted, as seen also in the preceding plate, bruising.the head of the* 
serpent, but th\; latter is made to retort by biting his heal. Among my images 
* and^ pictures of this deity (and they are very nu’merous, for he is enthusiast!- 



cally and extensively a,dored, and his history affords great scope for the imagi- 
nation,) I, have not oy^ original, nor did I ever see one, in which the^nakc is 
' biting Krishna’s foot; and I have been hence led to suspect, that the plates^ 
engraved in Europe of that action are net solely of Hindu invention or origin. ^ I 
may ea'sily err in this_ instance, but I am farther strengthened in the sus- 
picion, from never having heard the fact alluded to in the .many conversations 
that I have Jield with Brahmans and others on the history of this A’uatara. ' 

SoNNERAT wag, I belicive, the fiigt who has 'exhibited Krishna crushing a' 
‘snake: how, otherwise, would he, or any man, kill it so easily and obviously, as 
by stamping on its hfead? nor can the reptile in any mode retort but by biling 
the foot of its assailant. Zeal sometimes has in its resufts the same effect as 
infidelity; and one cannot help lamenting, that a superstructure requiring so 
little support should be encumbered by awkward buttresses* so ilf applied, thkt 
they would, if it were possible, diminish the stability of the building thsvt they 
were intended to uphold. Of this description were the zealous researches of 
some missionaries, who, in Brahma and Saraswati, as noticed in page 130 . 
easily found Abraham and Sarah; and the C’4rw/i<7« Trinity is as readily dis- 
covered in the monstrous Triad of the Hindus. Of this description also, I am 
disposed to think, are the attempts at bending so many of the events of 
, Krishna’s life to tally with those, real or typical, of Jesus Chris'/. That 
Krishna, according to his historians, passed a life of a most extraordinary and 
incompre^hensible nature, may be admitted; and that his name, and the general 
outline of his story, were long anterior to the birth of our Saviour, is very 'cer- 
tain, and probably to the time of Homer. His miracles are amazing, but ridi- 
culous; a term that may, perhaps, be applied to a majority of the legends de- 
• tailed witli such prolixity in the modefn poem, the Sri Bhagavqta, which 'is 
esteemed as the eighteenth Purana. He is represented as the meekest, ten- 
derest, and most benevolent, of beings; still, however, he fomented the terrible 
war^described in the ^/dahaharat', he washed the feet of the Brahmans: he exhi- 
bited an aj?pearance of excessive libertinism; but it was all Maya, or delusion ; for 
he was pure and chaste in reality: he uplifted mountains, raised the dead, de- 
-scended into hell, ancf performed such motley exploits, as induced William 
JoNfs {As. Res, \ ol. I. p. 274.) to think that “ the spurious Gospels, which 
abounded in the first ages of Christianity, were carried to India, andvhe wildest 
^larts of them repeated to the Hindus, who engrafted on fiiem the old fable of 
Kesava, the Apollo of Greece.” " 

The subject so beautifully represented in plate 63. is said tp be Krishna ’ 



and his Gopia, as well in theif chax’acters of Apollo and the Muses, as in those 
of the Su’n, and the planets in harmonious movements round him; anej was for- 
meily adduced in support of the idea, that the Hindus had a knowledge of the 
{rue solar system, a point that no longen requires proof. A legend is popularly 
related, ,aceoanting for the multiplied appearance of Krishna in this Ras man- 
daJa, or circular dance. A number of virgins having assembled to celebrate in 
mirth and sport the descent of Krishna, the god himself appeared among 
them, and proposed a dance; ahd to Vemoye the deficiency of partners, he di- 
vided hipiself into as many portions as there were damsels, which number’ 
diff^s in different pictures. HolweL gives a rude sketch of this subject. — 
Hist. Ev. Part II. p. fss. And Maurice (^An. Hist. Vol. I.* p 103. II. p. 356.) 
relates the story with appropriateremarks. 

-• On certaii! holidays, most towns exhibit sets of these nocturnal dancers; all, 
however, males: ten, fifteen, or more, in a set, with a short stick in each hand, 
moving slowly in the direction of the sun; singing, and keeping time with 
awkward movements and stamping of the feet, and as awkwardly by turning 
to fehe’persons before and behind; and alternately striking each other's sticks, 
as represented in the plate, to the subject of wliich such dances may perhaps 
allude. I haVe, however, seen a dance something like it, but much more 
animated with hand and foot, among the Maplas, a sect of Mahomedans, in 
Malabar. 

The comparison between Krishna and Apollo runs parallel in a great 
man;^ instances. The destruction of Python by Apollo, the comnientators 
tell us, means the purification of the atmosphere by the sun from the mephitic 
exhalations consequent to the deluge; and Krishna’s victory over the noxious 
KaJiya naga, may,»by those who, allegorizing all poetical extravagance deprive 
poetry of half its beauties, be explained in the same manner. In honour of 
KRlsHNA’s’triumph, games and sports are annually held in India, as the Pythic 
games were at stated times exhibited iir Greece. Like the Pythian serpent in the 
temples of Apollo, Kaliya naga enjoys also his apotheosis in those ’dechcated 
to the worship of Krishna; nor are arguments wanted toward identifying Ser~ 
pentarius, on our sphere, with his formidable foe, apd the theatre of the warfare, , 
the river Yamuna, with the -u/tf lactea. So the variety of demons, sent to annoy 
*Krishna, ^e perhaps the allegorical monsters of the sky, attempting in vain 
to obstruct his apparent progress through the heavens, where other constella- ♦ 
tions are fabled as so many beautiful nymphs ready to receive him, and have 
, given rise to allegories of his inconstancy. The w£ll-known story of Nareda's 



visit to the numerous, chambers of Krishna’s sei^glio, and finding the ardent 
deity in ,theni all, may refer to the universality of the sun’s presehce at the 
' equinoxes. Apoi.lo and Krishna are both inventors of the flute. One Avas 
disappointed by Daphne, who was turned into the Laurus, hence sacred to 
Apoll'o; Krishna’s coy nymph was transformed into the Tulasiy aliHe sacred 
to him. 

The Tuhsi is the black Ocymum: to this azure deity several animals* and 
vegetables, of a black or, blue colour, are sacted. The metamorphosis of his 

* fleet nymph into this lovely shrub, is related in a style perfectly Ovtd'ian in the 
Ptiranas. Tuhy, as it is called in speech; forms a pretty feminine appellation at 
this day; for, among Hindustani females, the beautiful, Varlike, and amorous 
Krishna, is the most popular deity. 

Before we quit plate 63. I must notice, that, with fhe exl;epti6n of the 
male and female figures piping in the centre, which are exact portraits, the 
artist, who made the drawing for the engraver from the sketch by my native 
painter, has, with my permission, given considerable grace and elegance to the 
subject, not possessed by the original: he has not, however, in any w'ise,’ de- 
viated from it in points at al! affecting the character of the composition, but 
merely improved on the attitudes and outline. Some pictures exhibit seven 
^ females making measured movements around a central deity ; I have others 
M'ith four: these we may, as our fancies suggest, suppose to refer to the plane- 
tary orbs, or to the seasons and their source. 

Plate 64. represents the frolicsome deity receiving in marriage the 'hand 
of a bear, tinted in the picture, whence the engraving is made, of the same 
azure hue as thq bridegroom. This was a left-handed marriage; and the name 
. of this sylvan lass, Jambavanti, is not found in the muster-ioll of Krishn?5.’s 
regular wives : of her, something more hereafter. In the lower part of the 
plate is another of his miracles: being, on one occasion, in great jeopardy, 
from the wrath of some of his numerous enemies, he produced an immense 
snake,* v'bich received and sheltered in its capacious stomach his flock; h'erds, 
himselt, and fellow shepherds. In the variety of histories ejitant'of the life 
, and actions of the jfreserving power in this dvatara, legends abound popularly 
detading these events, which refer most likely to some astronomical phe- 
nomena. ' 

f- 

• Plate 65. exhibits whimsical combinations of Krishna and his damsels, the 
latter forming for him a j>a/^y and an elephant; and in plaate 66. they are 
termed into a peacock and ’aorse. The originals of the ^aJky and horse* are 
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tinted pictures; the peacock and elephant from outline sketches. No stress 
can be laid on the number of the nymphs thus employed, as they differ in dif- 
fefent subjects. I have had models in wax and in clay of the elephant simi- 
larly formed, in which the number nine»was uniformly preserved. Many years 
back, at Oxford, I obtained a sketch of a picture of a palky similarly formdd, 
copied from a boolf, marked Laud. A. 181. in the Bodleian library. It is better 
imclgined than that from which my plate is taken: one of the seven women, in 
'rather a curious posture, form:! the arch over the head of the deity — if, in that 
instance, it be meant for Krishna, which 1 rather doubt, as it seems in the 
styfe of a Mahomedpi work, and his features and dress correspond. The 
book contains illuminated specimens of Arabic and Persian penmanship, with 
pictures. 

* Plate 6?. is taTcen from a very pretty coloured picture, given to me Iw my 
old frjend Major Johnson, of the Bombay engineers. Krishna is seldom 
,drawn unattended by females, and where seen with but one, she is always said 
to be Radha, his favourite mistress, or divine spouse, vho I imagine to be the 
same with Rukmeni; but the latter is sometimes distinguished as his legal 
worldly wife, and the former as a personification of religion. Hukmf.ni had a 
mortal father. Raja Bhishmaka; and I have an abridged MS. life of the '•^all- 
conquering Heri,” in which mention is made of his loves with “ Radha, wife of 
Aneyah:” she is also called Kantamati. The winged figure in plate 67* 
pouring from the sky a golden glory on the head of Krishna, is singular. We 
have here seven damsels in attendance on the favoured deity, although the 
number of his regular wives is said to have been eight: viz. 1. Rukmeni, an 
incarnation of Lakshmi. — 2. Yamuminti. — 3. Kalendiri,^ a ivater nymph, 
daughter of thh Sun. — 4. Satyavama. — 5. Lakshmeni. — 6. Mitkavinda. — 
7. Satya. — 8. Vrundi. Perhaps plate 67. may exhibit them all, his divine 
spouse being in the clouds, and, by a heavenly emanation, spiritualizing his 
seemingly mortal and carnal enjoyments. Besides these, he attached to him 
sixteen thousand women that he found virgins in the ample seraglio oS Bhum, 
a five-headed'<?iM7vi, who, for his manifold crimes, Krishna slew. The legen- 
dary tales, descriptive of these events, are of gt;eat leng*th and variety. Each 
of these sixteen thousand and eight women bore him ten sons, and eac'h sup- 
posed hei>self the exclusive favourite of her lord. Kama, the god of lo’ve, is 
said to have been the offspring of his first wife, Rukmeni; and in this birth lys 
was named Pradyamna: stripped of its allegory, it means, 1 suppose, that they 
had a lovely son. On the death of Krishna, Rukmeni became a Safi, and, 
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with several other of his M'ives, burned* herself, In view to an immediate re- 
union with her lord in Faihont'ha. 

In musical legends* it is said, that there were, in the days of Krishna, six- 
teen thousand Ragas, or musical modes* or rather passions, or affections ‘of the 
mhid; and each of his Ragnis, or musical nymphs, selected one of thesp Ragas, 
in which to modulate her strains for affecting and securing the heart of the 
amorous and harmonious deity. This may perhaps mean, that Krishna, de- 
voted to music, receives and enjoys every variety of modulation, multiplied to* 
•the number of l6‘,000, and fancifully personified in the form of nyn^phs, de- 
rived from the five-headed Bhum, (a five-stringed or five-stopped instrument) 
Krishna similarly iluiltiplying himself into as many persohs, or Ragas, as were 
requisite to espouse, or adapting himself to receive, the many-noted Raginis. 

As a specimen of the tales related of this sportive deity, I hfcre give, as ‘I 
find it in my memoranda, that of Nareda’s visit to the numerous chambers of 
Krishna’s haram, allusive, as it is thought, to the universality of the sun’s equi- 
noctial influence, or, more mystically, to the attribute of omnipresence. 

It happened in Bwarka, a splendid city built by Visavakarma, by cornmand 
of Krishna, on the sea-shore,* in the province oV Guzerat, that his musical asso- 
ciate, Nareda, had no wife or substitute, and he hinted to his friend the de- 
cency of sparing him one from his long catalogue of ladies. Krishn,a gene- 
rously told him to win and wear any one he choose, not immediately in 
requisition for himself. Nareda accordingly ivent wooing to one house, but 
found his master there; to a second — he was again forestalled; a third, ‘^the 
same; to a fourth, fifth, the same: in fine, after the round of 16,008 of these 
domiciliary visits, he was still forced to sigh and keep single; for Krishna was 
in every house, variously employed, and so domesticated, that each lady con- 
gratulated herself on her exclusive and uninterrupted possession of the ardent 
deity, • ' 

Nareda, the mythological offspringiof Saraswati, patroness of music, is 
famed for his talents in that science — so great were they, that he became jJre- 
sulnptuous; and emulating the divine strains of Krishna, he Avas punished by 
having.his Fina place^l in the paws of a bear, Avhence it emitted sounds far 
sweettr than the minstrelsy of the mortified musician. I have a picture of this 
joke’ in Avhich Krishna is forcing his reluctant friend to attend to his rougli- 
yisaged rival, who is ridiculously touching the chords of poor Nardea’s Vina, 
accompanied by a brother bruin on the cymbals. Krishna passed several 
practical jokes on his humble* and affectionate friend: he metamorphosed Ifim 



once into a woman; at anfother time, into a bear. But volumes, instead of 
pages, Vould be necessary to contain the thousandth part of the fables con- 
nected with the romantic history of Krishna, ^ i 

It must not, however, be supposetl, that Nareda is altogether, or gene- 
rally, a subject for ridicule or jokes; on the contrary, he is a very distmguislied 
personage: son of Brahma and Saraswati; a wise fegislator; great in arms, 
arts, and eloquence; and, indeed, of such historical celebrity, that his actions 
are the subject of a Purana, named after him: he was a.n astronomer, and an 
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exquisite musician. He invented the Vina,' a. sort of lute, which, as remarktil 
by Sir W. Jones as a singular fact, -is otherwise called Katchap'i, which has the 
same meaning as Testudo-, and being also a frequent mes'senger of the gods to 
one another, or to favoured mortals, his character, in these and other points, 
.resembles tJiat o(* Hermes, or IMercury. In the histories of Krishna, Na- 
KEDA is very frequently introduced; and, on one occasion, is expressly said to 
be only another form of Krishna himself. 

Krishna’s names are, like other deified personages, numerous. He being 
YisftNu; they enjoy several in common: Murari, Heri, Madhava, (V’^ishnu 
destroyed the giant Madhu,') Bhagavan, are* among them. — G ovinda, Go- 
PALA, Gok'ALA, are derived from his occupation of herdsman. — G opinat’ha, 
the Gopi's god. — M urlider, the Tuneful. — K essu, Kesava, or Kesavi, refer 
to the fineness of his hair; Vanimali, to his pendent garland; Yadava, 
Varshneya, and Vasudeva, to his tribe and family. 

• The loves of Krishna and Rad'ha, which, in the writings ahd conver- 
sation of the Hindus, are as constantly adverted to as those of Leeli and 
Majnun, by Mahomrnedans, are said to mean, in their emblematical theo- 
.Idgy, the reciprocal attraction between the divine goodness and the human, 
soul; and’are told at large in the tenth book of the Bhagavat; and are the sub- 
ject of the beautiful pastoral drama, entitled Gita Govinda, by Jayadev a, who 
wrote before our era. On some other occasions, I have acknowledged my 
Obligations to the translator of that exquisite poem, and am aboui to make 
from it topipus extracts, descriptive of the person and appearance of KnisflNA, 
who, or Govinda, or Heri, is the immediate hero of tl»e piece; as weU as illus- 
trative of the mystical style of Hindu theology, and of mythological aBusions, 
•that I can in no other mode so pleasingly introduce. The reader will occa- 
sionally call to mind, that some of the eft’usions must be received, not literaliv, 
but emblematically, as in the mystical poetry of other people. 
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The follow'ing tender lamentation of Rad’ha, folr the absence of her lord, I 
commence my extracts with. — 

i “ Though he takes recreation in my absence, and smiles on all around him, 

. yet my soul remembers him, Avhose languishing reed modulates an air, sweet- 
ened by the nectar of his quivering lips, while his ear sparkles with gems, and 
his eye darts amorous glances; — him, whose locks are decked with the plumes 
of peacocks, resplendent with many-coloured moons, and whose mantle gleams 
like a dark-blue cloud illumined with rainbows; — him, whose graceful smile 
gives new lustre to'his lips, brilliant, and soft as a dewy leaf — sweet ah^, ruddy 
as the blossoms of Bandhujiva, while they tremble with eagerness to kiss the 
daughters of the hertlsman; — him, who disperses the gloom with beams from 
the jewels which decorate his bosom, his wrists, and his ancles — on whose fore- 
head shines a circlet of sandal wood, which makes even the nioon c6ntemptible; 
Avhen it moves through irradiated clouds; — him, whose earrings are formed of 
entire gems, in the shape of the fish makara * on the banners of love— even the 
yellow-robed god, whose attendants are the chief of deities, of holy men, and 
of demons; him, who reclines under a gay kadamba tree, who formerly delighted 
me while he gracefully moved ifi the dance, and all his soul sparkled in his eyes. 
My weak mind thus enumerates his qualities; and though offended, strives to 
banish his offence. What else can it do.? It cannot part with its affectiion for 
Krishna, whose love is excited by other damsels, and who sports in the absence 
of Rad’ka. Bring, O my sweet friend ! that vanquisher of the demon KLsi,f 
to sport with me, who am repairing to a secret bower; who look timidly on all 
^ sides, who meditate with amorous fancy on his divine transfiguration. Bring 
him, whose discoi^rse Avas once composed of the sweetest words, to converse 
^Afith me, Avho am bashful on his first approach, and express my thoughts with a' 
smile sweet as honey. Bring him, Avho formerly slept on my bosom, to recline 
with me on a green bed of leaves just gathered, Avhile his lips shed ciew, and 
my arms enfold bun. Bring him, who has attained the perfection of skill in 
love’s art, \v;hose hand used to press these firm and delicate spheres, to play 
with me; whose voice rivals that of ihc Koala, % and ndiose tresses are bound 
Avith wavjng blossoms. •Bring him, Avho formerly drew me by the locks to his 
embrace, to repose Avith me; whose feet tinkle as they move Avith rings of gold 

, * Kama, the god of love, bears on his banner the fish Malara. '* 

c t A monster, slain by Vishnu. ' 

t An admired singing bird, with green plumage, red beak and feet : sometimes said tS be the cuckoo. 
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and gems, whose loosened.zone soimds as it falls, and whose limbs are as slen- 
der and flexible as the creeping plant. That god, whose cheeks are beautified 
by the nectar of his smiles, whose pipe drops in ecstasy* from his ha*nd, I saw in 
the grove encircled by damsels of Vraja-* who gazed on him askaunce from the 
fcorner of their eyes. I saw him in the grove with happier damsels, yet the sjght 
of him delighted me. Soft is the gale that blows over yon clear pool, and ex- 
tends the clustering blossoms of the voluble ^asoca-, soft, yet grievous to me in 
the absence of the foe of IVIa.dhu. Delightful are the flowers of Uife %Amra, on 
the mountain top, while the murmuring bees p*ursue their voluptuous toil; 
ddightful, yet afflicting to me, O friend! iu the absence of the youthful 
Kesava.” 

An officious female friend thus describes Krishna to the forsaken and 
.afflicted R^d’ha* 

“ With a garland of wild flowers, descending even to his yellow mantle 
that ’girds his azure limbs; distinguished by smiling cheeks, and by earrings 
that sparkle as he plays, Heri exults in the assemblage of amorous damsels. 
Qne of them presses him w'ith her swelling breasts, while she warbles with ex- 
quisite melody; another, affected by a glance »from his eye, stands meditating 
on the lotos of his face; a third, on pretence of whispering a secret in his ear, 
approaches his temples, and kisses them wfith ardour. One seizes his mantle, 
and draws him towards her, pointing to the bower on the banks of the Yamiuvi, 
where elegant Vanjulas interweave their branches. He applauds another, who 
dances in the sportive circle, whilst her bracelets ring as she beat,s time w'ith 
her palms. Now he caresses one, and kisses another, smiling on a third with 
complacency; and now he chases her whose beauty has most allured him. Thus 
, the Avanton Hjsri frolics in the season of sweets, among the'maids of Fraja, who 
rush to h?s embraces, as if he were Pleasure itself assuming a human form; and 
•one II of them, under a pretext of hymning his divine perfections, whispers in 
his ears — ‘ Thy lips, my beloved, are nectar!’” 

• Krishna, afflicted by the jealous anger of Rad’ha, exclaims — ■ 

*“ Gwant me but a sight of thee, O lovely Radhica! for my passioa tor- 

« 

* A country between Agra and Dehli, intersected by \h^*jfumna, and including the city Mat' /iiira, 
t A species of beech. — See p. 55. 

J Thfi Mango : with which flower, one of the five arrows of the god of love is tipped. 

II It may be accidantal; but still there are few things in Hindu mythology of incidental occurreijcer 
almost every thing, however trivial, is intended, and has its allusion. It may yet, I say, be accident, but 
Hadha’s officious friend describes Krishna in distinct dalliance with nine damsels., 
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iTients me. I am not the terrible MaheSa: a gariand of water lilies, Avitli 
subtile threads, decks my shoulders — not serpeuts with twisted folds: the blue 
petals * of the lotos glitter on my neck — not the azure gleam of poison: powr 
dered sandal wood is sprinkled on my limbs — not pale ashes. O, god of love! 
mis^,ake me not, for Mahadeva; woun(5 me not again; approach .me not in 
anger; hold not in thy hand the shaft barbed with an amra flower. My heart 
is already pierced by arrows from Radha’s eyes, black and keen as those of ap 
antelope; yfet.mine eyes are not gratified by hei,- presence. Her’s are full of 
shafts; her eyebrowc are bowti, and-the'tips of her ears are silken strings: thus 
armed by Ananga, the god of desire, she marches, herself a goddess, to 
ensure his triumph ovfr the vanquished universe. I medita^e on her delightful 
embrace; on the ravishing glances darted from the fragrant lotos of her mouth; 
on her nectar-dropping speech; on her lips, ruddy as the berries of the Bimha.", 
Radha, half pacified, thus tenderly reproaches him. — 

( “ Alas ! alas ! — Go Madhava — depart Kesavi ; speak not the language of 

guile: follow her, O lotos-eyed god — follow her, who dispels thy care. Look 
at his eyes, half opened, red with waking through the pleasurable night— ^yejt 
smiling still with affection for njy rival. Thy tee?th, O cerulean youth I are as 
azure as thy complexion, from the kisses which thou hast imprinted on the beau- 
tiful eyes ofyhy darling, graced with dark blue fpowder; and thy limbs, marked 
with punctures in love’s warfare, exhibit a letter of conquest, written in po- 
lished sapphire with liquid gold. That broad bosom, stained by the bright 
lotos of her.:]; foot, displays a vesture of ruddy leaves over the tree of thy heart, 

. which trembles within it. The pressure of her lips on thine, wound me to the 
, soul. Ah! how canst thou assert, that we are one; since our sensations differ 
• thus widely? — Thy'soul, O dark-limbed god! shows its blackness externally; 
tven thy childish heart was malignant, and thou gavest death to the fiurse who 
would have given thee milk.” c 

* Written in the north of hiJia-, the lotos in the sout'hero parts, Bengal, and the Dekhan, having onlr 
white and rei flowers. Hence the Hindu poets feign that the lotos was dyed red by the blood of SrvA, 
that flowed from the wound made by the arrow of Kama, • 

f Radha feigns that the pig|uent of powdered antimony, with which the belles of India trace, at the 
insertion of the eyelashes, a black animating; line, has been rubbed off the eyes of her rival by the ardent 
salutations of Kbishna. 

{ Hindusiani women dye the soles of their feet, and nails, of a bright red.— See p. 64. RAo'kA, in her 
frenzied jealousy, fancies she sees a print of her rival’s foot on Kbishna’s breast 5 observing, perhaps, the 
indelible impression of the foot of Brighu, received on his breast by Vishnu, as related In another place. 
— Sec PLATE 
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Krishna is thus fartherMescribed, in the same poem; — 

“ His azure breast glittered with pearls of unblemished lustre, like the full 
bed of the cerulean Yamuna, interspersed with curls of udhte foam. From his» 
graceful waist flowed a pale yellow roJjc, which resembled the golden dust of 
the water lily, scattered over its blue petals. His passion was inflamed by fhe 
glances of her eyes, which played like a pair of water birds with azure ])lumage, 
that sport near a full blown lotos on a pool, in the season of dew. pright ear- 
’ rings, like two suns, displayed* in full e.N.pansion, the flowers of his cheeks and 
lips, whjcti glistened with the liquid radiance of smiles. His locks, interwovci? 
with blossoms, were Jike a cloud variegated with moon-beams ; and on his fore- 
head shone a circle of odorous oils, extracted from the sandal of Malaya — like 
the moon just appearing on the dusky horizon ; while his whole body seemed in 
af flame, frorrt the filaze of unnumbered gems.” 

In, the following animated apostrophe, Krishna is immediately identified, 
not only with Vishnu, ” who reclineston the bosom of Kamala,” and “ sittest 
on the plumage of Garuda,” and in the Kurma and Ram Avataras, but with the 
Sun, “ from whom the day star derives his effulgence;” and to Brahma, “ who 
calledst three worlds into existence and to jMa'hadeva, “sipping nectar from 
the radiant lips of Pedma:” — 

“ Oh thou, who reclinest on the bosom of Kamala, whose ears 'flame with 
gems, and whose locks are embellished with sylvan flowers — thou, from whom 
the day star derived his effulgence ; who slew the venom-breathing KaTiya ; who 
beaVnedst, like a sun, on the tribe ofYAOU, that flourished like a lotos — thou, 
who sittest on the plumage of Garuda; who, by subduing demons, gavest ex- 
quisite joy to the assembly of immortals — thou, for whom, the daughter of 
Janaca was de*cked iu gay apparel-^thou, whose eye sparkles like the rvater , 
lily — who calledst three rvorlds into existence — thou, by whom the rocks of 
Mandar were easily supported ; who sippest nectar from the radiant lips of 
Pedma, as the fluttering Chacora drinks the moon-beams ; — be victorious, 
0 \If.ri, lord of conquest !” • * 

I must indulge myself with one more extract from the G’lta Covinda, paint- 
ing the emotions of the lovers in the morning after the fiight of reconoiliation, 

“ when affliction ceased, and ecstasy drowned the recollection of past sorrows.” 

“ In the morning she arose, disarrayed, and her eyes betrayed a *night 
without slumber; when the yellow-robed god, who gazed on her with tran- 
sport, thus mftditatcd on her charms in his heavenly mind: — ‘ Though her locks 
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be diffused at random; though the lustre of her lipis be faded; though her gar- 
land and ^one be RiHen from their enchanting stations, and though she hides 
‘their places with her hands, looking toward me with bashful silence; jet, even 
' thus disarrayed, she fills me with ecstatic delight.’ But Radha, preparing to' 
array herself, before the company of nymphs could see her confusion, spake 
thus with exultation to her obsequious lover: — 

“ ‘ Piaqe,^ O son of Yadu ! Avith fingers cooler than sandal wood — place a 
circlet of musk on this breast, Avhich resembleli a vase of consecrated Avater, ‘ 
iroAvnecl AAuth fresh leaves, and fixed near a vernal bower to propitiate .the god 
of love. Place, my darling ! the glossy po\vder, Avhich Avould make the blackest 
bee envious, on this* eye, Avhose arroAvs are keener than arrows darted by the 
husband of Reti. Fix, O accomplished youth ! the two gems, which form 
part of love’s chain, in these ears, Avhence the antelopes of tliine dyes may ruh 
. doAvnAvards, and sport at pleasure. Place noAv a fresh circle of musk, bl^ck as 
the lunar spots, on the moon of my forehead; and mix gay floAvers on my. 
tresses Avith peacocks’ feathers, in graceful order, that they may wave like the 
banners of Kama. Now replace, O tender-hearted! the loose ornaments' of 
my vesture; and refix the golden bells of my girdle on their destined station, 
Avhich resembles those hills where the god with five shafts, who destroyed 
Sambar, keeps his elephant ready for battle.’ , 

“ While she spake, the heart of Yadava triumphed ; and obeying her spor- 
tive behests, he placed musky spots on her bosom and forehead ; dyed her 
, temples Av'ith radiant hues; embellished her eyes Avith additional blackness; 

^ decked her braided hair, and her neck, M'ith fresh garlands ; and tied on her 

. Avrists tlie loosencfl bracelets, on her ankles the beamy rings, and round her 

t waist the zone of bells, that sounded Avith ravishing melody.” * ' ' 

But we must recollect, that the seemingly amorous conflicts of these ardent 
lovers are mere mystical descriptions of “ the reciprocal attraction between the 
divine goodness and the human soul.”— This is the emblematical theology that 
Pvthagora’s admired and adopted ; that the Suj? poets, Hafez, Sad^ and 
others among the Persiam, and Solomon also, in his fine song, So beautifully 
inculcatt;. Like our quietists and enthusiasts, and saints, in a mode not easily 
comprehended by the sinful and unenlightened ; or, at any rate, not believed by 
them to be very permanent, hoAvever innocent its institution; “ thby profess 
etger desire, bub without carnal affection ; and circulate tU cup, but no mate- 
rial goblet : in their sect, all things are spiritual-all is mystery Avit'hin mystery.” 
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— See Sir William Jones’^ admirable Essay ou the Mystical Poetry of the 
Persians and Hindus, in the third volume of the Asiatic Researches : in which a 
translation of the Gita Govinda of Javadeva is introduced. 

Quitting these mystical rhapsodiste, let us turn to a work of a different 
description, and observe the terms in which Krishna is described in ihe Bfia - 
gavat Gita. It will not be easy to exceed them in sublimity, divesting them 
of their local and mythological allusions, even in genuine theologica} language. 
’ Arjun, the son of PanouI addresses Krishna (Gita, 86.) as “ The Su- 
preme IIrahm: the most holy; the most high God; tlie Divine Being before 
all bther Gods ; withput birth ; the mighty Lord ; God of Gods ; the universal 
Lord.” In different parts of the Gita, he says of himself — “ I am, of things 
transient, the beginning, the middle, and the end : the whole world was spread 
abroad by n!e in my invisible form. At the end of the period Kalp, all things 
return into my primordial source ; and, at the beginning of another Kalp, I 
create them all again. — I am the creator of mankind; uncreated, and without 
decay. — There is not any thing greater than I; and all things hang on me, even 
as ■precious gems on a string. — I am the understanding of the wise, the glory 
of the proud, the strength of the strong; I am the eternal seed of all nature; 
I am the father and mother of this world, the grandsire, and the preserver; I 
am dec>th and immortality ; I am entity and nonentity ; I am nCver-failing 
time; I am all-grasping death ; and I am the resurrection.”— * 

‘1 The great Brahm is my womb ; in it I place my foetus ; and from it is the 
production of all nature. — The great Brahm is the womb of all tho'se various 
forms' which are conceived in every natural womb; and I am the father that 
soweth the seed.” — Page 107. “ I am the emblem of the immortal, and of the 

incorruptible; hf the eternal, of justice, and of endless bliss.” — Page 110. 
“ Neither the Sun, nor the ISIoon, nor the Fire, enlighteneth that place from 
\\hence there is no return; and which is the supreme mansion of my abode,” — 
Page 112. 

Sanjay, one of the interlocutors of the Gita, describes Krishna, hs he re- 
vealed his “ million forms divine” to Arjun, “ Covered with every marvellous 
thing — the eternal God, whose countenance is tiirned oi! every side. The glory 
and amazing splendour of this mighty being may be likened to the Sun) rising 
at once itito the heavens with a thousand times more than usual brightness. — 
The son of PANDU'then beheld, within the body of the God of Gods, standii-g 
together, the’whole universe divided forth into its vast variety.” — Page 90. 

Arjun, terrified at this wonderous exhibition, exclaims; '‘’Thou art the 
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Supreme Being ! I see thee Avithout beginning, A^thout middle, and without 
end; of valour infinite, of arms innumerable; the Sun and Moon thy eyes; 
*thy mouth a flaming fire; and the whole world shining with thy reflected 
' gloO'- Having beholden thy dreadful, teeth, and gazed on thy countenance, 
ernblems of Time’s last fire, I know not which way I turn ; I find.no peace.— 
Have mercy then, O God of Gods! thou mansion of the universe! and show 
me thy celpstial form; with the diadem on thy head, and thy hands, armed with 
the club and chakra.-^Assume then, O God of a*thousand arms ! image of the 
finiverse! thy four-armed form.”^^ — Page 91. 

Under the head Parvati, p. 156, mention is made of the festival of Kuli, 
more classically call’ed Hulica\ otherwise Phalgutsava, meaning the festival of 
Phalguna, it occurring in the month of that name, commencing about the full 
moon, at the approach of the vernal equinox. It is one of tlfe greatest festivals 
^ among the Hindus, and almost all sects seem to partake in its festivities; and all 
ranks, from kings downward, appear animated by the season, M'hich is peculiarly 
dedicated to Krishna. Images of the deity are carried about in palkeys, and on 
elephants, horses, &c. attended by music and singing, and various intics. 
People of condition receive mlinerous visitors, who are entertained with danc- 
ing girls, music, singing, bctle, and rose-water. I have had the honour of 
visiting hiS Highness the present Peshwa, and divers other great men, of the 
court of Poona, on the occasion of this festival. I find in my memoranda, an 
estimate of upwards of two hundred dancing girls being at the Peshwa s palace: 
the songs *are exclusively in honour of Krishna, and hailing the return of 'the 
. ^ season, personified under the name of Vasanta — pronounced Bessant at 
, Poona. > Althoughjhe songs be exclusively in honour of Krishna, the subject 
.affords a very extensive range for poetical effusion. As welltis BEssANT,’his 
friend Kama, the god of love, who is, as we have seen, Krishna’s son, and a 
host of allegorical personages, can easily be introduced. • 

Besides the Hull, several other holidays,* especially in honour of Krishna, 
occur: 6n one, gifts ot water and grain, particularly of hurley, with oblations’ of 
perfumes, and other religious rites, produce fruit without end in*the'next 
woi Id. •On another, the fcsti\^al is called Rat ha jattra, or the festival of the 
chario!, in which the images of Krishna and Bai.a Rama are borne about in 
^ a car by day : on this occasion Krishna is worshipped as Jaganat’h,a, or lord 
• 

* A punster, as he ought to be called, rather than an etymologist j or, perhaps, ho'was ridiculing the 
strained applicatioh of a pliant etymology; derived our holiday from huli day. 
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of the universe. At the temple of that name, the concourse of people is very 
great: ifhe rising of the moon is the sign for the comrhencement of the feast, 
which must end when it sets. There is, doubtless, somd astronomical allegoi v, 
connected with these ceremonies, as^well, more especially, with another, of 
which ja, legend is given, of Krishna having hid himself in the moon, ifi conse- 
quence of a false accusation of stealing a gem from Prasena, who had been 
killed by a lion. To see the moon on the fourth day after full, and the fourth 
day after new, of the month Bhadra, is hence deemed inai^spicious'; and is con- 
sequently' avoided by pious Vaishna-vas. ' ' * . 

^It is related in tlie Padma Purana. and in the Bha^avat, that the wife of 
Kasya, the Guru, or spiritual preceptor to Kr'SHNa, convplained to the incar- 
nate deity, that the ocean had su'allowed up her children on the coast of Gur- 
jurOy O'! Gujetat, air'd she supplicated Krishna for their restoration. Arriving 
at the ocean, Varuna, its regent, assured Krishna, that not he, but the sea- 
monster, Sankasura,* had stolen the children. Krishna sought, and after a 
violent conflict slew, the demon, and tore him from his shell, named Pancha- 
janya^ wMch he bore away in memorial of his victory, and used afterwards in 
battle by way of a trumpet. * Not finding the* children in the dominions of 
Varuna, he descended to the infernal city, Yarnapuri, and sounding his tre- 
niendops shell, struck such terror into Yama, that he ran forth to make his 
prostrations, and restored the children of Kasya, with whom he returned tb 
their rejoicing mother. 

’SoNNERAT notices two hasso-relievosy placed at the entrance of the choir of 
cathedral: one represents the ascension of our Saviour to heaven on 
an eagle; the other his descent, where he is stopped by Cerberus at the gates of 
hell, and Pecjo is seen at a distance armed with a trident. 

In Hindu pictures, Vishnu, who is identified with Krishna, is often seen 
iftountcd* on the eagle Garuda, sometimes with, as w.ell as without, his consort 
Lakshjii. — (Sec plate 10.) And were a Hindu artist to handle the subject of 

, I 

* Sas^ \sura means demon of the Shank, or Conch ; and it seems likely, that our generic term may be 
derived from that of the Hindus, with whom Shank, or Chank, is generally } sliell. Eaily continental tra- 
vellers would spell it Chanch ; and in exotic words, a hard is easily substituted for a soft loituil, givmg Kani, 
or Conch. Shells, as arousing implements of war, were much used in former times among the Indians, as 
trumpets art with us. In the terrible civil war between the Pandas and their kinsmen, the Kurus, as A'o- 
merically described in lli^Mahahharat, Krishna used the shell Panchajanya, obtained as above ; each chyif 
also sounded a shpll, to which, like the swords of our chivalrous knights, distinct and significant names are 
giyen.— See Gita, p, 29. 



Krishna’s descent to hell, which I never* saw, he would most likely introduce 
Cerhura, the infernal three-headed dog of their legends, and Yama, their*pLUTO, 
nvith the trisula, or trident: a farther presumption of early intercommunication 
between the pagans of the eastern and western hemispheres. 

'Krishna fought eighteen bloody battles with Deva-Cala-Yavana, ip com- 
mon language called Deo-calyun, whence the Greeks easily made Deuca- 
lion. He, is represented in the Puranas as a most powerful prince, who lived 
in the western parts of India j and is called an incarnate demon, because he op- ■ 
posed Krishna, and was very near defeating his ambitious projects':^ indeed 
Krishna was worsted in the seventeen -first battles, an^l, according to the 
express words of thi Puranas, was forced to have recourse to treachery, by 
Avhich Calyun was totally defeated in the eighteenth. The title of Deva is not 
of course given to Calyon in the Puranas, but would probably havt been given 
him by his descendants and followers, and by the numerous tribes of Hindus, 
who, to this day, call Krishna an impious wretch, a merciless tyrant, an im- 
placable and most rancourous enemy ; in short, those Hindus who consider 
Krishna as an incarnate demon, now expiating his crimes in the firey'dun- 
geons of the lowest hell, consifler Calyon in a very different light, and would 
have no objection to his being called Deo Calyun. This legend is taken 
from WiLf'ORo’s Essay on the Chronology of the Hhidus. — As. Res. Yol. Y. 
page 289. 

The act of treachery to which Krishna was forced to have recourse, to 
destroy Calyun, was this: — * 

Mochu-konda, son of king Mandata, having defeated and humbled the 
D^7//)w,W)btained from Indra, and the grateful gods, a boon; permitting him, 

, being sorely fatigued, to sleep till the coming of Krishna, denouncing instant 
destruction from the fire of his eye, should it open on any arousing intruder. 
Krishna, aware of this, fled, pursued by his potent foe, toward the cavd wherein 
slept Muchu-kunda, and placing himself near his pillow, (some accounts say 
he threw^ his* yellow mantle over the person of the sleeper,) awaited the pu.rsuit 
of Calyun ; who arriving, and finding a man asleep, or mistaking him for his 
y.ellow-r»bed adversar/, struck,him several times, and awoke him, and was in- 
stantly 'reduced to ashes by a flame that issued from the opening eye of the 
aroused sleeper. — See Wilford on Mount Caucasus.— As. Res. Vol. VI.vp. 509 . 

• I have, in my possession, a summary of the life and actions of the “ All- 
conquering Heri,” translated by my old and valued friend Colof.el Boden, of 
the Bombay establishment, from the work, comprised in thirty-six chapters, of 
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Sbidhara Swami. It detartls many escapes of the infant from the machina- 
tions of his devoted uncle, Kansa : among them, and not noticed lierctofore, 
that he sent Tuambat asur in the shape of a whirfwuid, which, in the vaint 
effort to carry off Krishna, injured, very severely the city of Gokal. This 
may, perhaps, have foundation in some historical fact. Another attempt? of 
crushing him by .the oversetting of a waggon, was e*quaily fruitless. Eleven 
thousand malevolent genii then essay his destruction, but meet their fate 
through the agency of a host'of Gandharvas, (celestial cluiristers)! On another 
occasion,* Hanujian complied with Krishna's requisition, and destroyed sonve 
oPthe base emissayies of Kansa. asuras, Devanteka and Neranteka, 

assumed the shape of lions, and attacked Krishna and Ifis brother Bali Bha- 
DRA, but were themselves destroyed: other asuras took the form of snakes, 
tiirds, &c. t?qually in vain. Brahma himself attempted fruitlessly to interrupt 
the happy pastimes of Krishna and his companions, who had retired with their 
herds into a forest ; and he is, in the sequel, forced to recognize the supremacy 
of the pastoral god. 

• In recompense for a rigorous course of meritorious penance, a Rafa ob- 
tained possession of the inestimable solar gem, tVilled Srimantak Jditya, which he 
rather disdainfully refused to relinquish at the desire of Krishna : it was after- 
wards .purloined by the Raja's son, who was slain on a hunting party by a great 
bear, named Jambavanta, who carried off the brilliant booty to his den. Tins 
bear had borne an important part in some of the exploits of Raria, in the pre- 
ce’ding Avatara. Krishna, in pursuit of the gem, overcomes the* bear, and 
obtains, not only the object of his enterprise, but the beautiful daughter of his 
rude adversary. In my series of pictures, illustrative of Krishna’s ad \<entures, 
*no peculiar bekuties, or graces, are -observable in Krishna’s four-footed bride:, 
she is as rough and uncouth as her papa and kindred. At one of the festivals 
incident’ to this curious wedding, it was, that Nareda witnessed the mortifying 
superiority of the sylvan nmsicianj, as noticed in another place. Krishna 
having thus obtained the Srlmantaka, returned to Dwarka, and presen’ted it to 
Raja Setra Jeva, who in return gave the victor his lovely daughter, Sat’ya- 
vama; but having thereby violated his pledge tp a prior’ suitor, the exasperated 
lover struck off his head, and seized the solar jewel, but was forced again to 
forego it* and to flee for safety. 

If the legends’ alluded to in the preceding paragraph were examined, they 
would, I thibk, resolve themselves into a connected astronomical allegoiy of 
Krishn.Ts (or the Sun's) approach to, and receding from, the northern tropic. 
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The offspring of the great bear espousing KrishNj?, (or receiving the solar in- 
fluence,) may be the Pleiades, or some other stars, fabled, as noticed in 
•another place, as having formerly glittered in the more northern and beautiful 
constellation, ursa major. The Srimantak Adltya, or solar jewel, I apprehend to 
me'an the adoration paid to the Sun, or Surva, by the Sauras, who (see p. 124.) 
exclusively worship him'. It is a historical fact, that the Sun was among the 
earliest objects of idolatrous adoration, to Avhich succeeded the Sabian supersti- 
tion, or the worship .of the stars.* If Surya crould dread the transfer of his • 
rttes to any rival, he might well be jealous of the attractive loveliness of Jam- 
BAVANTA, supposing this personification of the great bea^r, which in tropfcal 
latitudes shines wrtlf a beauty scarcely to be imagined by mere neighbours of 
the arctic circle. I am, however, no impartial umpire, as the greater bear is to 
me a constellation of especial interest, having been forced, urfder circum'stances 
of extraordinary distress and pain, to watch its rising and setting night after 
night, and week after week : as a uavcring Saura, I should, therefore, not long 
hesitate as to what luminary should succeed in receiving my votive offerings. 

But, to return to Krishna: his possessing himself of the Srmantaka 
historically mean, that the reformation introduced by him, transferred the 
solar and stellar sacrifices to his own altars. The fabled resentment of Indra 
(the JovE of the Hindu Pantheon), and other deserted deities, , 

“ Whose altars ne’er haJ glow’d 

Since infant Krishna rul’d the rustic train,” 

is noticed Ml former pages, and depicted in plate 61. * 

The MS. proceeds to relate Krishna’s adventures and marriages.^! — He 
espouseff the incomparable Kalenderi, daughter of Surya ; another wife he 
.won, by mastering seven unruly oxen yoked together, the onl^ condition ex-» 
acted by her royal parent; and Laksuimany he'-gained, by bending a certain 
hoiv, and piercing the eye of 2. fish, an achievement attributed also to Rama, as 
pourtrayed in plate 52. An examination of these, and similar allegories, 
might inMuce an opinion of their being astronomical; and that the figures o'n 
our celestial globe might be recognised as bearing evidence of a common 
oyigin: but this is not fhe plac^ for such examination. 

• It would appear, that these follies were relapses on the part of the Hindus, whose earlier religion, as' 
founded on the f'edas, was the unity of the Deity. There are some portions of the Vedas, but they are 
reasonably suspected to' be more modern interpolations. Inculcating the worship of the stars, planets, ele- 
ments, and deified heroes; which polytheistic superstitions are posterior to the institutions of the unsus- 
pected parts of the India scripture. This subject may perhaps be resumed. * 
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It is scarcely to be expected that Krishna’s multitude of wives, although 
something more than mortals, could long live in peace a;id harmony: .jealousies 
arose. Nareda having given Krishna a flower of the Parijat, or Pariyataka, 
Inpra’s all-yielding tree, he gallantly presented it to Rukjiexv, to the great 
annoyance of Satyavama, who could be appeased onlj by the promis’ed pos- 
session of the whole- tree, which Krishna, on a visit to Indra’s capital, made 
free’ with, but not without exciting some feelings of resentment oij the part of 
Ihe god qf showers; but seeing who was his spoliator, he tva? fain to be silent. 
The gift of this desirable tree to Satyavama offended the rest of his wives; and 
to prevent farther domestic, bickerings, he thought it best to separate them, and 
accordingly built for them distinct habitations, and multiplied his person to the 
extent of his uxorious plurality. By the fable of obtaining and communicating 
tins tree, that “yields all the heart can desire,” may perhaps be understood, 
thit Nareda, Avho, in many particulars corresponding with Mercury, par- 
takes in some of the light and roguish parts of his character, instructed 
Krishna in some novel mode of entertaining his spouses; and that, although 
Rukmeny claimed the first, or flower, it was Satyavama who in fact monopo- 
lize! the fruit or tree of his affection. In this part of his work, the author, 
Sridiiara, alluding particularly to the ubiquity of his hero, desires his readers 
to exercise their own judgment as to the literal or typical sense in which such* 
relations ought to be understood; affirming, however, that “ Krishna’s only 
and |ittached wife was Rukmeny, or Religion." ^ 

He then proceeds to relate how Rukmeny bore a son to Krishna, who was 
named Makadama, or Mauamat; and was, indeed, no other than Kama, the 
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god pf love, thus incarnated: how he was stolen by Sambara, chief, or Raja, 
of the Daitya^, cast into the sea, and s’wallowed by a fish; M'hich being caught, ' 
an(J presented to the Raja, was opened by his cook, or purveyor, Reti, (a per- 
sonification of affection or pleasure, and Kama’s wife in a pre-existent state,) 
wh(j discovered and preserved the child. Nareda gives her a mantra, or talis- 
man, rendering the child invisible at pleasure; he is nurtured by Kamdenu, 
(see p. 141.) attains manhood, and delusion (maya) being removed from their 
intellects, they reunite; and Sambara, in consequence of her pregnancy 4reat-‘ 
•ing Reti Muth indignity, is destroyed by Pradyamna, as Kama is named in 
ihis Avatar'a, who is restored to his delighted mother, Rukmeni. 

As Krishna’s sou, Kama, in this Avatara, is also called An'irudha, which’ 
lattgr name is given sometimes to the son of Pradyamna; inde.ed Seidhaea 
^ expressly states him to be one and the same person with his father Krishna,, 
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■%vho fights several battles in aid of his son, particularly in the achievement of 
UsHA, daughter of Rci^ia Bhima, who had worsted and taken Anirudha pri- 
soner; but is in the sequel overcome by Krishna, and bestows his daughter 
on the conqueror’s son. * 

SatVavama, in the, excess of her love, evinces a jealous dispbsitioa, and is 
punished by the temporary deprivation of her lord’s attentions; and in revenge, 
is induced, {it the instigation of Nareda, to, sacrifice, or yield up, KrishnX to 
him, in a way not easily made out. .His loving* wives, agonized at t}iis separa- 
tion, importune the unbending Nareda to restore their .lord; and he«at length 
consents to accommodate them, on condition of receivisig an equal weigtit in 
gold, which affords the widowed mourners an opportunity of dispossessing them- 
selves of their ornaments and property. But all would not suffice; Krishna’s 
scale still kept down; till Rukmeny, throwing the flower 'Tulast (perhaps the 
golden ornament so called) into the other scale, caused it to prepon/Jerate: 
Nareda is satisfied, the amorous deity is restored, and his wives are rendered 
happy, ^ ^ 

Hanuman visits Dwarka^; meets SuPERNA,(or Garuda); they fight, (see 
plate go.) and Superna is chastised, he having been banished for arrogance; 
as was also Krishna’s son, who is likewise beaten by Hanuman. The prowess 
«of this “ son of the wind” is so great, as to disturb Krishna; who, by the ad- 
vice of Nareda, assumes the form of Rama, Rukmeny that of Sit a, (Par- 
vati oncp did the like on another occasion,) and the counsellor that of Lakshi- 
man; and Superna is sent to invite Hanuman to visit them, which ends in a 
reconciliation of all parties; and Hanuman returns to his favourite Tirt'ha, or 
place of pilgrimaige. Ram Iswara, at the southern point of the promontory, or 
' peninsula. 

Nareda becomes presumptuous, and is metamorphosed into a womgn, 
(Rhemba; but I know not, if the same with the Apara. — Vide p. 133.) and 
bears ^everal children ; but is restored' to manhood on due contrition. Jhis 
motley character, Nareda, is on some occasions said to be the .same with 
Krishna:* some mirj^cles of his are related; among them, the 'transformation 
'of a Gifa, named Nal Kuba 4 and his wife, into two sandal trees, in a manner 
reminding one of Baucis and Philemon. , 

* < • 

* In the jRamt^ana he is very respectfully chronicled, as a person " who, in the universe, is transcen- 
dent in excellence j versed in all the duties of life j attached to truth ; stwdy in his course ; exuberant 
in virtues i a sage acquainted with the past, the present, and the future.” Page 4. 



Jambavanti, the daughter of the bear, brings Krishna several children : 
one of them, Samba, steals a daughter of a Kuru Raja, wh\ch gives rise to battles, 
inVhich Samba is made prisoner: these differences are at this time healed, but’ 
appear to have laid the foundation of‘the future war, described in the Maha- 
harat. * * , ’ 

A Brahman anchoret having lost his life in punition of some liquorish propen- 
sities, incompatible with his abstemious vows. Naked a wickedly cjist the corpse 
'near a spot where extensive preparations were making for ’a potent sacrifice, pa- 
tronised by Krishna; who, to avert the impurity and consequent distress of 
the parties interested, restored the dead body to life : this miraculous event is 
detailed at length in a book called Jamava-hharat. 

The, last chapter of Sridhara’s ivork relates the prediction of Kansa’s 
destruction ^y a child of his sister Devaky, and of the terrified tyrant having 
caused six of them to be put to death: they were reanimated by Krishna, and 
restored to their overjoyed mother; oi*, as it is expressed, returned at his desire 
by In this chapter is also an account of a peccadillo of a Raja Mruga 

being punished by transformation into a scorpiop. 

Of most of the incidents, mentioned in this hasty account of Krishna, I 
have, among many others, images and pictures. But it is more than time to put 
an end’to this division of my work, in which, however difficult to perceive, I 
have studied brevity; and we now proceed to another, not, perhaps, of fewer 
difi^culties, though they differ in description, but which haply will not, in point 
of length, be so great a tax on the patience of my readers. 
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Such Hindus as admit Buduha to be an incarnation of Vishnu, agree in' his 
being the last impprtfant appearance Qf the deity 'on earth; but many qmong the 
*Brabmans, and other tribes, deny their identity; and the Buddhists f- counte- 
nanced by the Rahans, their priests, do, in general, likewise assert the indepen- 
dent existence, and of course paramount character, of the deity of their exclu- 
sive worship. As most of Vishnu’s Avataras were apparently destineij for the 
accomplishment of some especial object, so this of Buddha seems*to have been 
, for the purpose of reclaiming the Hindus from their proneness to animaj sacri- 
fice, and their prodigality even of human blood. A people having once satisfied 
themselves, that the fat of bulls, and kids and goats, is acceptable to, their 
deities, and a priesthood having gained such a Viumph as to persuade their 'de- 
luded flock into a belief of the meritorious immolation of their brethren or 
themselves, cannot but with great difficulty be diverted from practices, and 
^ivested of feelings, so repugnant to humanity; their continued ekistence 
evincing their strength and tenacity. The mild heresy preached by Buddha, 
a leading^tenet of which is the sin of depriving any animal of life, would naturally 
. alarm the orthodox priesthood, whose coffers overflowed from the donations of 
I affrighted sinners, and whose hierarchy was threated by the dawn of reason 
< and tl^lb diffusion, of philosophy. It cannot therefore be supposed, that fuch 
< an innovation, condemning the prescribed 'doctrines of their most sacred books, 
and the practices founded on them of the most sacred sect, in its consequenges 
deeply involving the supposed sanctity of both, could be contemplated by the 
Brahmans without considerable jealousy, dr its progress witnessed without oppo- 
sition. An'd we are accordingly informed, that Buddhism having in titne so 
encroached on the respect antecedently shown to the Brahmans, and caused a 
great ffiminution of their flotk, the latter w^ere roused, not only to the exer- 
cise pf legitimate and reasonable means of resistance, but at length to the « 
excesses of invective, and the terrible resource of civil and religious persecu- 
don. Whatevei* rivalrous enmity might anciently have been excited, it seems 
now happily extinct : rivalry is no longer, and enmity died with it. The ortho- 
dox supremacy of the Brahmans, in almost all parts of the hither peninsula, 
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views with pity, and perhaf>s with contempt, the heretical insignificance of the 
fallen Aahans, or priests of Buddha. 

* I am not sufficiently informed of the tenets or usages of the Budcihlsts, to say 
in what particulars especially consist the difference between them and the tenets 
and usages nf the Brahmans- A continuance of many centuries will perhaps have 
widened those sectarial differences; but whatever they may now be, a very 
gfeat dissonance in doctrine and superstition is not,' I think, discoverable in 
* times remote. ' 

Abu’l Fazel, in the Aytn Akhery, speaking of the Ja/haj, ’ a subdivision of the 
general schism of Buddhism^ has a striking passage evincing the mutual malig- 
nity existing in his day between that sect and the Brahmatis, which is not I think 
now any where observable. 

* “ From*the most ancient times,” he says, “dowm to the present, the learn- 

ing ajid wisdom of Hindustan has been confined to the Brahmans and the followers 
of Jaina; but, ignorant of each other’s merits, they have a mutual aversion: 
Krishna, whom the Brahmans* worship as God, these consider as an infernal 
shave; aiid the Brahmans carr^ their aversion so far as to say, that it is better 
to encounter a mad elephant, than to meet a m\n of this persuasion.” 

On the question of less dissimilarity having formerly existed between the 
followers of Buddha and the adherents of Br.ahma, it such a term be in strict- 
ness admissible, than is now supposed to be discoverable, a strong evidence*is 
offered in an inscription on a stone, found at Buddha Gaya, a town of Bengal, in 
which the Buddhism of Hindustan seems formerly to have had its principal central 
seat, *as it had at Buddha Bamiyan, the northern metropolis of the sect. Ceylon 
appears its present refuge, from the supposed persecutions of Hindusta’-Z^wd the 

'Bekhan. . ’ , 

If the inscription be admitted as genuine, on which I never heard a ques- 
tion, it 'may be received, supposing it to speak the language of the sect, as 
conclusive on the controverted point, of the identity of the person worshipped 
by the followers of Buddha, and the A‘vatara of Vishnu so denominated. In 
the Avatarai of Rama and of Krishna, we have seen those deified heroes idea- 

• ► 

• This industrious and liberal writer has in this place fallen into the frequent error of sifjiposing an 
unity of precept or practice among the Brahmans or Hindus-, and of speaking of a sectarial ueity as one 
universally worshipped. , It has been shov/n in another place, that it is the Gokalast has only who adore 
Krishna as the JJeityj and that the anathematizing of Krishna is not confined to the Buddhists, bu*t is 
common to other sects of Hindus, equally hostile to his claims to deification. Abu l Fazel wrote the 
Ayin Akbery about A. D. lO'OO. 
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tified with the great Powers, and addressed by their* sectaries immediately as the 
Deity: in this of Buddha we shall find the same. Substituting the name of 
*any other deity, exclusively worshipped by any other sect of Vaishnavhs, 

. Krishna more especially, the invocatory parts of the inscription mmII apply to 
sudi deity, being in the usual style of sectarial hyperbole, as w’^ell as to 
Buddha. 

“ In th§ midst of a wild and dreary forest, flourishing with trees of swefet- 
scented flowers, and •aboun^ling in fruits and /oots, infested with lions and ' 
tigers, destitute of human society, and frequented by ;the Munis,^ .resided 
Buddha, the author of happiness, and a portion of Narayana. This deity, 
Hari, who is the lord Harisa, the possessor of all, appeared in this ocean of 
natural beings at the close of the Dwapara, and beginning of the KaJi yu^. He 
who is omnipresent, and everlastingly to be contemplated; tile SupVeme Being) 
the Eternal One, the Divinity worthy to be adored by the most praiseworthy 
of mankind, appeared here with a portion of his divine nature. 

“ Once upon a time the illustrious Amara, renowned amongst men, coming 
here, discovered the place of the Supreme Being,in the great forest. One night 
he hid a vision, a.nd heard a voice, saying: ‘ Name whatever boon thou 
wantest.’ Amara Deva, astonished, with due reverence, replied: ‘ First give 
me a visitation, and then grant me such a boon.’ He had another drealn, and 
tile voice said: ‘ How can there be an apparition in the KaJiyug? The same re- 
ward may be obtained from the sight of an image, or from the worship of^an 
image, as ‘from the immediate visitation of a Deity.’ Having heard this, he 
, ^ caused an imag'e of the Supreme Spirit, Buddha, to be made; and he wor- 
, shipped\t, accordiqg to the law, with perfumes, incenses, and the like; and,he 
.thus glorified the name of that Supreme Bding, the incarnation of a. portion ot' 
V'isHNu: ‘ Reverence be unto thee, in the form of Buddha: reverence be untp 
the Lord of the earth: reverence be unto thee, an incarnation of the Deity, 
and the Eternal One: reverence be unto thee, OGod 1 in the form of the Gqd 
of Mercy: the dispeller of pain and trouble; the Lord of all thipgs;* the 
Deity who overcomest the sins of the Kaliyug', the guardian of the universe; 
the emblem of mercy toward tlwse who serve thee— O’M! the possessor of all 
things in vital form. Thou art Brahma, Vishnu, and Mahesa ; thou art the • 
j Lord of the universe; thou art the proper form of all things, moveable and im- 

t , • 

■* Of Munis, see p. p. 88. 9I; Some authomies enumerate twenty of these personages; who we 
called inspired •writers, as well as virtuous and mighty sages. 
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moveable; the possessor of'the whole; and thus I adore thee: — Reverence be 
unto the*bestower of salvation; reverence be unto thee (Kesava), the destroyer 
of the evil spirit, Kesi. — O Damordara ! shew me favour. Thou art he, who* 
resteth upon the face of the milky «cean, and who lieth upon the serpent 
Sesha > thou art Trivikrama,* who, at three strides, encompassed the earth. 
I adore thee, who art celebrated by a thousand names, and under various 
fotms, in the shape of Buddha, the God of mercy. — Be propitious, O Slost 
• High God !’ • ' ^ ' 

“ Having thus worshipped the guardian of mankind, he became like one of 
the just. He joyfully caused a holy temple to be built, of a wonderful con- 
struction, and therein were set up the divine foot of VishNU, for ever purifier 
of the^sins of mankind, the images of the Pandus,'\ and of the descents of 
Vishnu; aifd in like manner of Brahma, and the rest of the divinities. 

‘%This place is renowned; and it is celebrated by the name of Buddha Gaya. 
The forefathers of him, who shall perform a Srad'ha at this place, shall obtain 
salvation. The great virtue of the SraSha performed here, is to be found in 
the book called Vayupurana.^ Amara-Deva built this holy temple in the 
country of Bharala,X and the province of Kikata, vdiere the place of Buddha, 
purifier of the sinful, is renowned: a crime of a hundred fold shall undoubt- 
edly be expiated by a sight thereof; of a thousand fold, by a todch thereof; 
and of a hundred thousand fold, from worshipping thereof. But where is tlie 
use of saying so much of the great virtues of this placer even the hosts of 
heaven worship with joyful service both day and night.” * 

llie above is from Mr. Wilkins' translation of the inscription, (Js. Res. 
Vo). I, Art. 11.) which concludes with a minute record of its date, hiding the 
era of Vii^ramaditya, 1005; whereof the 1864th year, (reckoning from his, 

I 

• . 

* In the Famanavatara.—Sce p. I 87 . 

^ f I do not recollect ever having seen any images of the Pandus as objects of adoration. The divine 
foot of Vishnu, connected with the reverence paid by some Hindiu to the impressions.'or fdrms of feet, 
is intended to be«noticed hereafter. > 

X Bharata, or Bkarata verska, is the only name formerly used by the natives for the countries that we 
included in the term India. Hindu, for the people, and Hindustan, for their oountry, now generally ap- 
.plied by natives and foreigners, are probably of Persian origin. Bhabata was an ancient king of India, 
and hence Mr. Wilkins derives its name) rejecting of course the supposition, that the river Indus (pro- 
perly Sindhu, vulgarly ptonounced Sindh,) either gave a name to the country, orrP.ceived one from it : slso 
of Indu, a namo of the moon, being the origin of Hindu and Hindustan, the Sanskrit having no such 
wbrds.— See Heto^adesa, p. 333. . 



death at Oojein, about (^7 years before Chbisj,) commenced on tbe^520th of 
October, 1^08, giving tq the above inscription an age of 859 years. 

' The preceding extract will serve to show bow little difference there really 
was in the manner of addressing the Defty in former times, by the sectaries of 
Buddha,* and by those^of any ot\\tr Jvatara of Vishnu, or, indeed, V)f any 
other deity. On Ceylon, the Singhalese, as its inhabitants are denominated, have 
traditions respecting Buddha, that, like the legends of Kuishva, identify him 
with his prototypCj Vishnu. Aithoi^gh Btuldhism is suppressed, or ^banished 
from most parts of the hither peninsula of India, it appears to have had a 
triumph on Ceylon over its more generally successful opponent; for there are 
found ruined Brahnianical temples converted into those of Buddha, and the 
towns, villages, rivers, &c. retain names derivable from the mythology ,of the 
Brahmans, satisfactorily indicating its anterior sway. 

Major Mahony, in the seventh volume of the As. Res. gives a very»inte- 
resting article “ on Singhala, or Ceylon, and the doctrines of Buddha, from the 
books of the Singhalais," which exhibits many doctrinal points siniilar.with 
those of other Vaishnavas. Twenty-two Buddha^ are stated to have appeared, 
at different periods, .for the government of the ivorld. The principal descents 
of Vishnu, as enumerated in the third chapter of the Bhagavat Parana,* are 
t\^enty-two*in all; they conclude thus: — “ ip. and 20. He appeared as*RAMA 
and Krishna, of the race of Vristi. 21. In the beginning of the Kali Tug, 
he will appear,! for the confusion of the enemies of the gods, in the person.of 
Buddha, in the land of Kikata. 22. In the evening twilight of the Kali Tug, 
when sovereigns will be little preferable to robbers, he will appear in the form 
of KalkI. These twenty-two are the principal of the innumerable descents.of 
the Deity.” 

“ Few persons,” continues the Edinburgh reviewers, “ will, we believe, aftep 
comparing the information furnished by Major Mahony with the preceding 

quotation, dissent from our conclusion, that each descent of the Deity, namefl 

* 

♦ As given in the Edinburgh Revkiv, for October, 1806, under their notice of Major Mahony’s 
article. * • 

t From this quotation it would appear, that the Sri Bhagavat affects to be prospective, or prophetic, 
in reference io Avataras and times subsequent to Krishna j whose life and actions compiise a great 
pro^rtion of it. This is an artifice resorted to, J imagine, to give the work an jntique and genuine ap- 
pearance; with those disposed to receive scriptural doctrines on such authorities, this^rtifice will suc- 
ceed, and must be conclusive. The relative age of the Bhagavat is ascertained ; viz. between the appeas- 
«nce on earth of Krishna and Buddha, a portion of time not exceeding, it is believed, two centuries. 



Avatara by the Brahmans, is* termed a Buddha by the Buddhists-, and that the 
twenty-^wo Buddhas of the Singhalese are the twenty-two incarnations above 
sprecified.” The reviewers notice other striking points of similarity, and ex-’ 
press their opinion on the question ih these terms: — “ Many circumstances, 
indeed/ had ‘induced us to imagine, that the Buddhists were a sect whose'opinions 
were not materially different from those of other Hindus-, and the paper before 
us; composed by an officer who has no hypothesis to support, coijrpletely con- 
• firms the justice of our conject'ures,and p),oves that, .not withstanding their rejec- 
tion of the V'eda, X\\c, Buddhists are genuine Vaishnavas, or adorers of Vishnu.” 

*From Maipony’s paper we learn the opinions of the Singhalese, that 

“ Buddha, before his appearance as a man, was a god, and the supreme of all 
the gods. At the solicitation of many of the gods, he descended on earth, and 
^Vas frequen^ly born as a man; in which character he exercised every possible 
virtue, by extraordinary instances of self-denial and piety.” If the name of 
VisHXU, or Siva, were substituted in the above passage for that of Buddha, it 
would express equally well the doctrine of either of those sects; still the Singha- 
lese w’ill not allow their Buddha to he the Avatara of Vishnu. 

* » 

“ He was at length,” continued Major Mahony, “ born of MAHAifAYA 
Devi, after a pregnancy of ten months, and had for his father Sooddoodeneh 
Raja. • He lived happily with his queen, Yassodera, and 40,000 concubinefi 
for thirty-one years.” This is in the style of Krishna's habits, and is not in 
keeping with the other feature of Buddha’s portrait, where, as just cyioted, he 
is praised for “ the practice of every possible virtue, and for extraordinary 
instances of self-denial.” But the Hindus can reconcile the extremes of liber- 
tinijm and chastity in their deities, the former being all Ma^ui, or illusion. 

The most striking dissonance that the Edinburgh reviewers could discover ' 
in the systems of the Buddhists and the Brahmans, is the celibacy enjoined to the 
priests of* the former, and the permission or practice of eating animal food. — 
“^VVith respect to the slaughter of animals, it remains to be known,” says the 
Edinburgh, Review, “ whether it be practised in contradiction to precept,, or 
whether the law allows it.” Under another article, if I have room and time, I 
think I shall bring forward sufficient evidence to remove the last-expressed 
doubt of the learned gentlemen: on the important question of clerical celibacy 
there is appointed disagreement. 

Mr. JoiNviLLE* notices qther dissonances in the practiced of the Buddhists 
% 

* On the Religion and Manners of the People of Ctylon.-—As. Res. Vol. VII. Art. 15, 



and the Brahmans. He.informs us, “ that the BraJtmans respect fire— the Budd- 
hists do not. The forrneji' eat of no animal; the latter are prohibited from nine 
'only, of M'hich the ox is the principal.” These dissonances are not, I think, *50 
manifest as my ingenious and industrious friend was disposed to conclude. 

The ^Singhalese, although denying the identity of their Bude-ha and the 
ninth Avatara of Vishnu, have, nevertheless, the same legends of the birth 
and birth-place of their god, as the BrahmanicaJ books relate of the Avatdra. 
Sadudhana is the, mortal father of by)th: he wds, by both accounts, a Raja of' 
a country that corresponds with the neighbourhood of Oi{de; and an 'annotator 
on the Bhaga^jata mentions Gaya as a city in the province ®f Kikata, where inost 
Hindu accounts agree in placing the birth of Buddha. It has been remarked, 
that some of the Vtiranic genealogies make Sakya, who is generally understood 
to be Buddha under anotlier name, the father, and not the son, of Sadudhana*; 
but the near relationship in which they stand to each other, is a farthei; proof 
of their identity. 

The Singhalese, we have seen, make Buddha the son of Sadudhana Raja 
and Mahamah Devi, who went with him ten months; and give him Yasade'ra 
as a wife. 

Let us compare with such belief the following items, extracted from an in- 
scription, engraved in the Magha language, on a silver plate, found in a cave or 
pit near Islamabad (on the eastern side, but very far north, or high up, in the 
bay of Bengal)-, premising, that the pit appears to have been dug for the pur- 
pose of receiving “ one hundred and twenty brazen images, of small dimensions, 
denominated Tahmudas-,* also twenty brazen images, of a larger size, 'called 
Langi^-,* and oiy; large image of stone, called Langudagari,* with a vessel of 
' brass, containing two of the bones of Thacur:'’ Mhich articles w'puld renddr 
ihore holy the teinjile intended to have been built over the pit. — 

“ When Buddha Avatar descended from the region of souls, and 

entered the body of Mahamaya, the wife' of Sootaii Dannah,! of Kailas, 
her womb kiddenly assumed the appearance of clear transparent crystal, 'in 
which Buddha appeared, beautiful as a flower, kneeling, and redlining on his 
hands.’;* After ten months anc^ ten days of her pregnancy had elapsed, Maha- 
may.-j, travelling to see her father, was suddenly seized in a garden with the ^ 

% 

* « t 

* I know not what these T.vords mean : many images in my collection have evidently been buried. 
T’hakur is a name apjilied to several deities by tlieir sectaries. ' 

t Clearly another mode of spelling the name Sadudhana, or Sudodhana, &c. 



pains of labour, and taking hold of the trees for support, they instantly de- 
clined flieir boughs to conceal her person during her delivery ; at u hich junc- 
tin-e, Brahma himself attended with a golden vessel, ‘on which he laid the. 
child, and delivered it to Ixdea: the child walked seven paces. At this time, 
Tapiswa Muni, who, residing in the woods, devoted his time to tho vv'ovs^iip 
of the deity, learned by inspiration, that Buddha* was come to life, flew 
thtough the air to the Rajas residence; and being introduced to the child, pre- 
' dieted, from observing two feet on his head, something both of good and bad, and 
began tD weep and laugh alternately. After five days, four 'Pandits were assen> 
ble*d to calculate the. destiny of the child; three of whom divined, that as he 
had marks on his hands resembling a wheel, he would at length become a Raja 
Chacravcrti; another divined that he would arrive at the dignity of Avatar. 

* “ He wa^ now*named Sacya, and attaining the age of sixteen years, gained 

in marriage Vasutara, the daughter of Raja Chuhidax, by bracing a certain 
bow which many Rajas had in vain attempted: such feat the Raja having in- 
sisted on from the winner of his daughter. Sacya succeeded: they had a son, 
n^med Raghu.” 

On a subsequent occasion, “Brahma descended, and. held a canopy ‘over 
the head of Sacya; Indra also, with a large fan, and Naga, the Raja of ser- 
pents, with shoes in his hands, together with the four tutelar deities ’of the four 
corners of the universe,* who all attended to do him service and reverence. 
At^this time, likewise, the chief of Assurs c'SixnQ with his forces, riding on an 
elephant, to give battle to Sacya; upon which Brahma, Indra, and the other 
deitie’s, deserted him, and vanished. Sacya, observing that lie was left alone, 
invpked the assistance of the earth; who, attending at his^summons, brought 
dn inundaVion over the ground, whereby the Assur and his forces were van- , 
quished, and compelled to retire.” — As. Res. Vol. II. Art. 16. 

On the foregoing inscription I have to note, that miraculous conceptions 
are not uncommon in the legends *f the Hindus; and, indeed, may be found 
among rnost eastern nations, when wishing to dignify the origin of a’deity or 
a hero. The’ two feet which Buddha had on his head when born, I do 'not 
recollect ever seeing on any image of him, <jr in any other relation. The 

niarks on Buddha’s hand are said to resemble a wheel: hence the term 'Chacra- 

* 

* These are, T imagine, Indka, Yama, Varuna, and Kvvera; respectively ihe regents of tlie E.Bt, 
South, West, and* North points ; as, with the intermediate regents, wili be noticed hereafter. 
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verti*— Chakra generally meaning a wheel, but paHicularly the missile discus, 
frequently spoken of, and pourtrayed in this work, as a usual attribute of 
.Vishnu. I had suppbsed such marks, occasionally seen on the images *of 
Buddha, (see plates 68. 69 ~ fig. 5. of 70. fig. 3. of 75.) were meant to repre- 
sent flov^ers, and to allude perhaps to the innocent nature of the offerings made 
at his shrine, distinguished from the sanguinary sacrifices, .as enjoined by the 
Vedas, at those of his rival deities. 

p • 

Obtaining a wife by bending a bow, stubborn to the efforts of other potent ‘ 
eandidates, is not unusual in the’legends of /SWwheroic.history : Rama won 
SiTA by such superiority; and Krishna Obtained one of Jiis wives by accom- 
plishing a similar p^ental stipulation. It has been noted in a former page, 
that one of Hama’s ancestors was named Raghu. 

I shall not expressly enter any farther into the question of th& identity of 
the deity, exclusively worshipped by an extensive sect, under the najne of 
Buddha, and of the Avatara of Vishnu so denominated: the case I deem 
clearly made out. Farther passages, both in favour of and against such ques- 
tions, may perhaps appear in the extracts made in other pages. We will return 
for a moment to the account* of Buddhism on Ceylon, by my old and valuable 
friend Major Mahonv. 

“ The religion of Buddha,” he says, “seems, as far as I have had anynnsight 
ifito it, to be founded on a mild and simple morality. He has taken for his prin- 
ciples Wisdom, Justice, and Benevolence:')' from which principles emanate ten 
commandments, held by his followers as the true and only rule of their conduct. 
He placed them under three heads — Thought, Word, and Deed; and it may be 
said, that the spirit of them is becoming, and well suited to, him ■whose ipild 
nature was first shocked at the sacrifice of’cattle.” 

. “ A priest is bound to celibacy, but may quit the priesthood without dis- 
grace ; being ejected thence for ill behaviour is, however, deemed very igno- 
minious. Various are the modes by whic'h they incur guilt; among them may 
be principally noted, killing — even a fly; connexion, ora desire fop it, -ivith 
women; the use of strong liquor; theft, or a lie, if of ever so tfifling a kind. 
They ma^ eat but onch a day„ between sunrise and eleven A. M.; may drink 
ottener'and later. They live on charity, and may eat any food so offered ; but 

• i 

• • Since this articla was written, 1 find, by the ninth volunae of the As. Res'. Art. 4. that Chairavaru 
ii a distinction, or surname, of many eminent persons in the legends of the Jainas. ' 

. -)■ In Singhalese — Buddha^ Derma, Savgeh, 
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must not have any thing killed purposely for their repast, as the law of Buddha 
forbids the killing of any animal. The Buddhists of eat no beef; but, 
unlike other Hindus, do not object to seeing or touching cow’s-flesh, and are' 
npt shocked at the use made of it hy' Europeans. " 

Du/ing the authority of the Portuguese on Ceylon, Buddhism was mudh perse- 
cuted; and became in consequence neglected, and almost unknown. When 
the Dutch possessed themselves of Ceylon, greater licence of religioq vtas allowed, 
'and that ,of Buddha revived ; and, by the assistance of some, learned men, sent 
from Siam, began again to flourish, 

“ Before the birth of Buddha, according to a Singhalese MS. the island of 
Ceylon was known by the name of Sri Lankaweh. In former times there was a 
mighty, war on this island, termed Rawena Joode, after which it continued void 
o*f population for a term of 1845 years, being entirely overrun with malignant 
spirits. Buddha was then born, and in due time took on himself his holy 
character.” 

Mr. JqiNviLLE, in his valuable dissertation on the religion and manners of 
the people of Ceylon, informs uj, that the priests are all dressed in yellow: their 
garment is large, and folded back, as in the image of Buddha, on the left 
shoulder, leaving the right breast and shoulder uncovered. They are for- 
bidden ’to marry, or to have concubines, or to eat meat; eggs and vegetable^ 
being their sole diet: they are not to eat after noon. The temples of Buddha 
have no certain form, being generally built in the caves of rocks; and the form 
of the cave determines the attitude of the image, whether it be standing, sitting, 
or lying. The statue is invariably yellow, from the head to the feet; the body 
covijred, except the right breast, by a large yellow garment, .lined withered, no 
part of thejining being seen, save th^t folded and thrown over the left shoulder. > 
B^uddha has bracelets like other Indian figures; his head is naked; his haiV 
neatly plaited from the fore to the hind part of his head, which at the top has 
ajdame rising — in a figure of eighteen cubits, two or three inches: the images 
are madqof any kind of materials. 

On Ceylon,' Buddha appears every where the prevailing deity. Major Mac- 
kenzie, in his “ Remarks on Antiquities on the S. W. coast of Ceylhn," (As, 

, Res. Vol. VI.) describes several temples and statues of Buddha, One syatue, 
in a reclihing position, eighteen feet in length; his head on a pillow, supported 
by one hand, the other extended on his body; covered from’the neck to the 

h^els; with a* plain belt across the body: the countenance was mild and full, 

« * 
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and the top of the head, painted to represent hair in'several small curls, of black 
colour. Another smaller^figure, in a corner of the same room, was seated, cross- 
'legged, on a coiled snake, and shaded by its expanded head. In a third corner, 
the second being occupied by a graceful female holding a lamp, v/as another 
figure, ^aid by the priests to be of Vishnu, and in the fourth Rama But 
Buddha was the grand idol, before which were several lamps, and a profusion 
of flowers. . In the temple were also several paintings, referring to the history 
of Buddha: one appeared to represeiV the l)irlh*of the divine child ; others, his ' 
youthful adventures — akin seemingly to the sportive amus.ements of Kbishna. 

As a supplement to Major Mackenzie’s account, AA-. Harrington lias 
added a note, descriptive of some temples, images, and usages, of Buddha and 
his adherents, on Ceylon-, from which it farther appears, that they do not look 
with any abhorrence on the polytheistic worship of the hrahmans, but that 
figures of other Hindu deities are found in their temples. In a temple at Halani, 
near Columbo, images of stone were noticed nearly the same as one well known 
at Budd'ha gaya: being a man sitting cross-legged, his arms resting on his legs; 
the right arm and breast uncovered; the left side and the waist covered with a 
folding vest, the end of which hangs down before. The complexion fair; but 
Mr. Harrington draws no conclusion from this, nor from the features, as two 
images in different temples, at Kalani, differ in those points; one having a fair 
round face, the other darker and more oval: both have long pendent earrings, 
and crisp hair; but instead of a knot of the latter, a's apparently represen ted^on 
the image at Budd’ha gaya, the heads of all the Kalani Buddhas are crowned with 
a sort of tiara, somewhat resembling a hand, or rather five fingers joined to each 
other. *In front of.a glass-case, containing three images, which Mr. IlARRiyG- 
fTON was allowed to approach and inspect, a table is placed, on whicji offerings 
are made at noon, and usually consist of flowers, fruits, and money, no animals 
being here sacrificed. As well as of Buddha, which, however, are the most 
frequent, figures of Hanuman, Brahmj?, and Vishnu, are painted on the 
walls. , 

Mr. Harrington jiroceeds to notice the reclining figure, ’described by 
Major MicKENZiE, as composed of earth and cement; with the same tiara, ear- 
rings, and curled hair, as on all the other images of Buddha that had come 
under his observation: the complexion is azure brown, whilst other Images in 
tlft same temple nre of a dusky yellow colour: before the’figure were placed 
flowers of several sorts, and above a dozen small brass images 'of Buddh^.; 
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one of which the chief priest presented to Mr. Harringtok, although not 
M'ithout ^n evident struggle with his feelings, which was overcome by the per- 
suasions of his brethren present.* 

Two figures to the right and left of an image of Buddha, with chawries in 
their h^nds,.Avere said to be of Vishnu in attendance, but Mr. HarringtGn 
had doubts of the accuracy of the information; for an image, evidently of 
Vi.SHNU, of a black hue, Avith a high tiara, is placed near another of Buddha in 
• a different part of the temple, bearing no emblem of .attendance: but the 
priests, ^A?liile they acknoAvledged Vishnu to" be a Deva, maintained his infe^ 
riofity to Buddha, jn whose temples he Avas an attendant Arorshipper.'j' “ It 
may,” continues Mr. Harrington, “ be of use to obser\*e, that on my point- 
ing out the uniformity of the head-dress, in respect to the crisped hair, and 
asking,” Avhcther ft meant to represent the hair of an Abyssinian, the priests, 
four of Avhom were present, answered in the negative, Avith apparent abhor- 
rence; and one of them .repeated his previous information of Buddha being 
the son of Sododhana Raja, and born in Muggtid deish (Bahar)-, adding, in ex- 
planation of the hair being short and crisp, that Buddha had, on a certain 
occasion, cut his hair Avilh a golden sword, and ‘its appearance in consequence 
Avas meant to be represented on his images.” 

Soi-pe statues of Buddha certainly exhibit thick Ethiopian lips; but all, Avith 
Avoolly hair: there is something mysterious, and still unexplained, connected 
Avith the hair of this, and oidy^^ of this, Indian deity. The fact of so many dif- 
ferent tales having been invented to account for his crisped woolly hea'd, is alone 

* Of this image 71/r. Harrincjton has given a print. It seems very similar to that frpih which 
jig. of PLATE 70^ of this work is taken, which Loid Valentia obtained on 'Ctyloii : the mark on the 
forehead appears also to h.ave been on 3Ir. Harrington’s image, but it is not carefully preserved. What 
this mark may particularly allude to I do not know; or whether it be intended for any thing beyond’a 
lock of haif atlectedly waved on the fore head, in aversion of the unpleasing inferences derivable from the 
woolly curly rigidity exhibited on the frizzled scalp of all images of this deified personage. 

• t Figures, male and female, with c/mivnes and lotoses in their hands, are very common in temples of 
BvDnTtA ; rsnd tlie people w ho show them, if rudiihhts, will, in view to the aggrandizement of their deity, 
inform the inquirer that they are of Vishnu, &c. in attendance. A figure^ of Vishnu, to be unequivocal, 
should be four armed, with his usual attributes, as before described : the shell is, at any rate*, indispen- 
sable. But should such he seen in attendance on Buddha, no positive superiority is thence to be deduced, 
but merely argument in proof of sectarial arrogance, which is sufficiently coninion to all the' various 
tribes of H'mdus, 

i In PLATE 59 . as well as in its original, the hair of the infant Krishna approaches more to a wooHv 
appearance Hhan I recollect to have elsewhere seen on his head, or that of any other deity. Bunnii*. 
excepted. 
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sufficient to excite suspicion tliat there is something to conceal — something to 
be ashamed of : more exists than meets the eye. One authority ass'erts that 
.he was born without Hau': this is not peculiar, and, unless something extraor- 
dinary was connected with the hair of lijDDHA, need not to have been noticed. 

'Major Mackenzie, in his account of the Jains, (As. Res. Vol.*IX. p. 249-) 
relates that they have three sects of ascetics j one of whiqh must not shave 
the head wjth a razor, but must employ the disciples of his sect to pull out the 
hair by the roots; and to the effect of this operation the Jainas attribute the* 
appearance on the*licads of the images of their which suppose 

to represent woolly hair. But a reference to the plates of Buddha, Horn 
PLATE 68. to 74. wiK exhibit such decidedly woolly heads on statues so distant 
in situation and origin, (China, Pegu, Ceylon, Kanara, and different parts of 
Hindustan,) as no sophisticated legends, or sectarial assurances, csfti straightefi, 
or reconcile to similarity with the lank smooth hair of all the other deities of 
Indian superstition. We cannot wonder that devotees should desire to conceal 
a disagreeable fact, or to divert inquiry from investigating it, when we find so 
ingenuous a writer as my respected friend, Mr. Joinville, describin'g the hair 
of BtJDDHA as “ neatly plaitecf from the fore to the hind part.” — (See p. 229.) 
The truth must surely be, that living long among these people,’ pleased with 
their mildftess and benevolence, and grateful for their extension of it.toward 
liimself, he was unwilling to see what they were desirous to conceal; and per- 
mitted himself to doubt what his habitual keenness, unobstructed by amiable 
feelings, cbuld not but at once reveal. 

An author may reasonably be thought somewhat favourably prejudiced 
towar(T»the people^ on whose history or doctrines he employs much of his 
.thoughts and time: hence we find local historians generally claTming for thei'r 
own subject a superiority on points not readily conceded by writers who view 
it more distantly, or treat it more at large. Thus Mr. Joinville cfeems the 
religion of Buddha more ancient than that of the Brahmans, and anterior to the 
doctrine' of the Vedas-, and Dr, F. Buchanan, (As. Res. Vol. VI.) hostile to 
the claims of the Brahmans, to either antiquity, literature, or science, ably, but 
not conoiusively, contends in Tavour of the superiority, on these and other 
points, of the Rahans, or priests of Buddha. But if the question of antiquitv 
were confined to Ceylon, there are, 1 think, so many facts, as well as ai^uments, 
tending to impress a contrary belief, as force themselves alhiost irresistibly on 
our conviction. Without entering into the difficult subject of Indian chrono- 
may be* remarked, that the books of the Ceylonese admit the appearance 

• . 
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of Buddha, as we are informed by Major Mahony, to .have been 1845 years 
subsequent to the war of Ravan; and however difficult it may be to fix the 
exkct period of that war, the comparative existence of these two personages is ' 
sufficient to determine the question ofi mere priority; for it can scarcely be 
disputed, that the superstition of the Brahman had obtained anterior to t1ie 
theme of the Ramayana^ itself manifestly posterior to the days of Ravan. The 
Buddha Sarsa, the era of the Ceylonese, as reckoned from the death of Buddha, 
has now (1809) reached its 2351st year, qiarking the 542d before ours for that 
event, and the 2387th for the war of Ravan and Rama — carrying us back' 
4I9S years from thef present time: the Singhalese, we thus see, reckon 542 
years before our era for that of Buddha. Sir W. Jones, (As. Res. Vol. II. 
Art. 7.). after investigating the subject Avith his usual acuteness, thinks about 
ibOO years to have elapsed between them, agreeing nearly with the Chinese his- 
‘ torians,; while those of Japan, according to K^mpfer, and the Siamese, according 
to Loubere, reckoned the first year of Buddha to correspond with the 544th 
before Christ — agreeing almost exactly Avith the Singhalese; so that they have 
apparently taken their dates from a common origin, or borrowed one from 
the other. We will recapitulate the different computations of the era of 
Buddha, as made and admitted by different calculators and people. — Abu’l 
FAZEL,*in the Ayin Akhery, ISfidj'ears before Christ. — The Chinese, Avlien receiv* 
ing a new religion from India, in the first century of our era, made particular 
inquiries concerning the age of Buddha, Avhom, having no B in their alphabet, 
they call Fo, or Fo-hi, and they place his birth in the 1036th year before 
Christ: other Chinese historians, according to M. de Guignes, say he Avas born 
about 1027 years before Christ, in the kingdom of Kashmir.-r^The Tihefttins, ac- 
cording to Giorgi, 959; the Siamesh and Japanese, 544; and the Ceylonese, 542 . 
y^ars, anterior to the same period. — M. Bailey, 1031 ; and SirW. Jones, about 
1000. An attempt has been made to reconcile these, and greater differences, in 
rqgpect to the epoch and history of Buddha, by supposing tAvo important per- 
sonages tp haA^e existed in times Avide of each other, bearing the same name: 
the first corresponding Avith the Woden; and the second, the founder 

of the ncAV religion Avhich has given so much “offence in India, and Avhich Avas 
<. introduced into China in the first century of our era. 

Sir W.' Jones supposes Buddha to have been only a general Avord for a 
philosopher. Amarakosha,* the celebrated philologist, wlio was himself'a 

(. • The same, 1 imagine, Avho built the temple, noticed in the inscription on a stone, in a former page 

(. of this article. 
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Bauddha, as the adherents of Buddha are properly denominated, has, in his 
famous Sanskrit dictionaj-y, one head containing eighteen general names of a 
' Buddha \ including Muxi, Sastri, Dhermaraja, Sugata, &c. significative 
of excellence, wisdom, virtue, and sanctity: another, containing the name of^ a 
particular Buddha-Mua"^i, who descended in the family of Sakya (the w,f)rds of 
the original); such as Sakyamuni, Sakyasinha, Saudh.odani, Gautama, 
Akkabandhu, or kinsman of the Sun, and Maya-devi-suta, or child* of 
Maya; the first being general epithets, and the second proper names, or pa-* 
tronymics of one and the same person. The epithet of Buddha has iJfcen simi- 
larly supposed to be a generic word, like Deva, but applicable to a sagd or 
philosopher — a mere* wise man without supernatural powers. 

Jayadeva, in the Gita Govinda, the whole tenor of which bespeaks him a 
Gokalausfha,* thus addresses Buddha (or rather Vishnu, o/KrisIina so incar- 
nated,) in his series of eulogy on each of the Avataras. , 

“9. Thou blamest (O wonderful!) the whole Veda, when thou seest, O kind- 
hearted ! the slaughter of cattle prescribed for sacrifice — O Kesava 1 assuming 
the body of Buddha.— B e victorious, O HERiUord of the universe.” 

W. Jones thinks it highly probable, that the Buddha thus celebrated 
was the Sakya Sinha, or lion Sakya, who, though he forbade the sacrifices of 
Rattle which the Vedas enjoin, is believed by the most orthodox Brahmans to be 
Vishnu himself in a human form; and that another Buddha, one perhaps of 
his followers in a later age, assuming his name and character, attempted to 
overset the whole system of the Brahmans, and was the cause of that persecution 
from which the Bauddhas are known to have fled into very distant regions*. The 
differeifce of opinion among the Hindus, as to the time of Buddha’s appearance, 

• may be reconciled on the supposition that they have confounded the t^^^o 
Buddhas. 

< * 

D 

• But .Krishna is not included in the series of the invoked Avataras-, because, as I imagine, the 
whqlc poem being in praise of Krishna as Vishnu, or The Deity, he is not addressed in hi^ place in the 
subordinate form of an Avatara. In lieu of Krishna, his elder brother, “ Bala RaiSia, with a furrow- 
ing plouglfthare,” is invoked as the eighth incarnation; Rama Chandra, and Parasu Rama, being the 
seventh a*nd sixth. Although rather out of place, it may be here observed, that the above quotation, from 
an author who wrote in the century before Christ, and not many centuries, probably, after the * 
time of Buddha, is nearly conclusive in respect to ^he relative antiquity of the doctrines of that person, 
and of the Vedas, directly censured by those doctrines; the Vedas themselves making no mention of them 
or of their founder, but containing, among others, a system of philosophy, the apparefit origin of that of 
Buddha. 
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A text of the Bhagavat, prophesying the appearance as to time of “ V ishnu, 
in thefo'rm of Buddha the son of Jina, Kikaia," * leads to an obvious infer- 

ence, that the founder of the sect of Jinas, or Jamas, was anterior to Buddha;’ 
and his sectaries do not fail to avail thiemselves of the opportunity of claiming 
for themselves superiority on that point, as well as on others referring to lite’ra- 
ture and science; specimens of their skill on the latter I shall presently 
exhibit. Their situation in the scale of sectarial precedence I capnot deter- 
•mine; but it is generally understood to^be a schism from the general faith of 
BuddhtsT\f. * 

t 

“Sankara Charwa, a bigotted S'aiva, from his vindictive intolerance be- 
lieved indeed to have been an avantara of Mahadeva, has' the accursed fame of 
having been the greatest persecutor and enemy of the heretical Jainas that 
their history* records. To account for this supposed incarnation, and the his- 
torical fact connected with it, a legend is related by Brahmans, of which the 
following is a brief outline : — 

At a period of great distress, from continued drought, a pious prince, sup- 
named Divodasa, or servant oj heaven, was called by the gods to the govern- 
ment of Kasi, that he might collect and instruct the scattered remains of the 
human race;' an othce he accepted, on the condition of enjoying exclusively 
the gloi'y to be thence acquired ; and that no Ueva should remain in' his capital. 
Brahma and Siva accordingly quitted their favourite abode; and the prince 
became so great and powerful, and made his subjects so happy, that the deities 
were jealous; and, impatient to revisit their beloved city, determined to per- 
vert the mind of Divodasa, and thus, rendering him unworthy of his exalted 
situation, to deprive him of his dominion. Devi first assailqd him in the allur- 
ihg forms of s*xty-four or female anchorets, but without success: the. 

twelve Ad'ityas also failed. Ganesa was next deputed by his father, MahadevX; 
and in th*e garb of an astronomer, assisted by thirty-six Ganesis, his female ofF- 
sgring, began to change the disposition of the people, and to prepare them for 
the coming of the principal deities. 

Vishnu How appeared in the character of Jina, inveighing against sacri- 
fices and the ceremonies prescribed by the Vedas; asserting that all true reli- 
, gion consisted in killing no creature that bad life : his consort, Jayadevi, preached 
the new tloctrine to her own sex ; and the inhabitants of Kasi were perplexed 
with doubts. They were seconded by Mahadeva, in the form of Arhan, hr 

t 

* I am not quite sure how this word ought to be pronounced : it is generally sfielled Cicata, 
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Mahiman, and his wife Mahamanya, and the heresy gained ground. And 
at length appeared Brahma, as Buddha, whoj with his consort VijnVa, con- 
‘firmed the principles inculcated by his predecessors; and finding the people 
seduced, soon succeeded, in the capacity of a Brahman, in corrupting the mind 
of the king: who consequently lost his empire, and Maha dev A. returned to 
his former residence. 

The ne\v doctrines had, howevei*, gained so much ground, that Mahadeva, 

havinsT in vain contended with their obstinate and numerous adherents, re- 

° ‘ -1 ' < 
s'olved to exterminate them ; and for that purpose assumed the shape pf Sasf- 

KAEA, surnamed Acharya, Avho explained the Vedas to the people, destroyed 

the temples of the Jamas, caused their books to be burned, and massacred all 

who opposed him. 

The above legend is taken from Mr. Wilford’s Dissertation bn Egypt and 
the Nile. — As. Res. Vol. III. Art. 13. He says, that few of this persecuted race 
now remain in the Gangetic provinces; and that they are divided into three 
sects; the followers of Jina, who are chiefly dispersed on the borders of India', 
those of Buddha, in ‘Tibet-, and those of Abhan, who are said to have been 
anciently the most, numerous of the three, now chiefly reside in Siam, and in 
other kingdoms of the eastern peninsula. 

The above-named Sankab Acharya, whose excellent theological., works, 
in prose and verse, are still extant, and are sedulously studied by a particular 
school, tarnished the brilliancy of his reputation by the persecution that he 
fomented.' To the compunctious visitings of his conscience may, perhaps,’ be 
attributed the mode of his departure from this world, which was by the expia- 
tory process of a meritorious species of suicide, called Karshagni, as noticed in 
, page 142. - ' " 

‘ In the above tale Buddha appears as an Avatara of Brahma, a character 
that I never elsewhere saw him in. While many Brahmans insist 'that the 
Buddha who perverted Divodasa was not the ninth incarnation of Vishnu, 
others, who, from the nature of the evidence, are found, though reluctantly, 
to admit it, contrive to throw odium on his doctrines by extravagant relations 
of the causes of the deity’s interposition. It was, they say, at the interces- 
sion of the Devas, alarmed at the power likely to be obtained by certain 
Daityas, who, instructed by the malignant Indra, had made preparations for 
petent sacrifices,. accompanied by oblations, as prescribed bythe Veda. Vishnu 
accordingly assumed the form of a Sanniyasi, named Buddha, 'with his hair 
braided in a knot on the crown of his head; wrapped in a squalid mantle; 



and with a broom in his hand to sweep before him, lest he should chance to 
tread oh some innocent reptile : he therefore, on the same account, never 
bathed, or washed his clothes. He preached the cruelty and sin of depriving, 
any animal of life with such eloquence^ that the affected Dailyas, admitting hia 
precepts, anti following his example, abandoned their intended sacritice, and* its 
sin-expelling accompaniments. This maya, or delusive appearance of Vishxu, 
frustrating the ambitious projects of the Daifyas, one of Buddha’s titles is the 
•son of Maya. “ Whether,’’ continues Mr. Wilfoud, from 'whose Essay 
(As. Re§^Yo\. III.) the above tale is borrowed, “ Buddha was a sage or a 
hefo, (another of his names, Sakya-S/wA^, or the Lion Sakya, intimating’ that 
he was a warrior as well as a philosopher,) the leader of' a colony, or a whole 
colony personified; whether he was black or fair, his hair curled or straight— 
If, indeed, he hafl any, which some deny; whether he appeared ten or two 
hundred, or a thousand, years after Krishna, it is very certain tliat he was not 
of the true Indian race. In all his images, and in the statues of Bauddhas, male 
and female, in many parts of the Bengal provinces, and in both peninsulas, there 
is* an appearance of something Egyptian or Ethiopian-, both in features, and in 
dress, differing from the ancient Hindu figures hf heroes and demi-gods. ’ The 
three sects of Jena, Mahijian, and Buddha, whatever may be the difference 
betwe'in them, are all named Bauddhas',* and as the chief law, in which, as the 
Brahmans assert, they make virtue and religion consist, is to preserve the lives of 
all animated beings, we cannot but suppose that the founder of their sect was 
Buddha, in the ninth Avatara-, who in the Agni puran has the title of Sakripa, 

4 

In Gvvnt a^d the Dcktan a distinction is usually made: there is, in the librmer province, a nume- 
rous race, call/:d Muheman, or, in conversation, 'Mehman-, the same sect, I imagine, but may be mistaken, . 
as Mr. WiLFORD makes known to us. Many families of this sect, some hundreds perhaps, live in Bohi- 
Say, and a?e very vvseful, hard-working, trusty people: I never heard them called either or 

Jainas. In Kanara are many families, and towps, and temples, of Jaina : of which sect very few indi- 
tiiduals live in Bombay, perhaps none permanently; and these people are not termed Bauddhas, or 
Mahhnans., On Ceylon the Bauddhas are seldom, I believe, called Jainas, or Mahemans : how far, their 
tenets differ, is a* subject of interesting inquiry; and h.as, I understand, attracted the investigation of a very- 
intelligent member of the Bombay Literary Society, I have h^d Mehmans in my service several years in 
Bombey, and have fancied they looked somewhat disdainfully on Jaina priests, with whom I occasionally 
•conversed, J)ut always found them very reserved; imputable partly, perhaps, to a want of a common lan- 
guage, their knowledge having been, as fiir as I could judge, confined to Kanarese and Malabar, to which 
mine did not sufficiently extend. Since this was written, the ninth volume of the Asiatic Bescarches ^las 
reached me, in v^ich is Major Mackenzie’s full and curious account of these sects, with much original 
and valuable information annexed, by Mr. Colebroke. 
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doubted, has been deenjed to ans\rer in character with Mercury — so has the 
Gothic Woben; each respecti\^ely gives his name to the same planet, anH to the 
Same day of the week : Budhvar, all over India, I believe, whether among 
• Bauddhas, Sahas, or Vmshnavas, being the same with Dies Mercurii, or Woden’s 
day, whetice our Wednesday. 

In respect to the numbers of its followers, and the extent over which they 
have spread, the doctrines of Buddha have probably obtained greater donli- 
nion than those of any other religious persuasion. Although now compara- ' 
tlvely trifling on the continent of hither India, his doctrines are still retained, 
differing in externals, and divided into sects, throughout China and its tributary 
nations; in the greaf empires and states of Cochin China, Cambodia, Siam, Pegu, 
Ava, Asam, Tibet, Budtan-, many of the Tatar tribes; and generally all parts 
east of the Ganges', including many of those vast and numerous inlands in thd 
seas eastward and southward of the farther Indian promontory, whose inhabi- 
tants have not been converted to Islamism. In these great and distant parts of 
the globe the tenets of Buddha, distinguished of course by various appellations, 
may be recognised as forming the religion of the people; an extent exceeding 
that either of the Mahomedan *or Brahmanical superstition, and outnumbering, 
perhaps, the followers of the religion of J:p;sus Christ. 

^ In a country civilized to a considerable degree of intellectual refinement, 
where the imagination has room for expansion, and where the exuberance of 
writers is not chastened by criticism, or restrained by the dread of exposure 
through tlie press, every manuscript becomes equally a volume of historical 
• ^ record, yielding abundance of materials for the collating or inventive faculties 
, of commentators. , Hence, perhaps, the uncertainty of how or where the her^esy 
fix reformation of Buddha was introduced and promulgated; but mo^t likely in 
a 'mild and temperate manner, operating chiefly by its reasonableness and hu- 
manity. We are told, and may perhaps occasionally witness, that the followers 
of Buddha are held in abhorrence by Brahmans and other zealous individuals of 
more orthodox sects ; but, in fact, those sects and tribes, if we includf therein 
the whole Brahmanical flock as opposed to the heresy of Buddha, ‘are so nume- 
rous, and*their tenets, although«so different, so little understood or noticed by 
each other, that there seems no proof, or evidence, to conclude that the intro- , 
, duction or promulgation of this heresy ^vas attended on its part with' any vio- 
leifce: jealousy of its success, it is believed, induced opposition — opposition, 
resistance; and so on, to persecution, war, and the dire catalogue^of calamities 
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incident^ to the effervescence of popular passion; scorning the restraints of 
reason or humanity, provoked, perhaps, by an intolerant priesthood, and unre- 
strained by the correcting hand of government. 

. A Saiva, or a Vaishnava, of another sect, becoming a Bauddha^ need not^ I 
think, tinless intemperately zealous, so far depart frons his usual habits as to be 
an object of hatred or jealousy to his own sect or family. If but reasonably 
attached to his new faith — rather, perhaps, grafted on his old st«cfc of super- 
stition, than eradicating it, he may endow his new type of • the deity with thp 
symbols'that distingi^ished the objects of his former adoration: he may, ^s in 
PLATE 69- adorn it with the attribute of Surya, and worship Buddha and the 
Sun together: he may shadow him with Sesha, and recognise in Buddha half 
tjie mythological p^ersonages of his scarcely-rejected Pantheism. — In short, in a 
rational and temperate spirit, and no convert is so likely to be mild and tempe- 
rate as a Hindu, he may, I think, embrace all the advantages of this heresy with- • 
out becoming an object of contempt with his own tribe or family, or materially 
departing.from his polytheistic idolatry, or his superstitious practices, 

Buddhism, like other distinotions of faith amojrg Hindus, is divided into ^ects. 

If it be reckoned the grand generic schism, we may deem those of Jin a and 
Mahiman specific varieties; and there seems no good reason why t.hey should 
not all^be classed, with the other sects who adore exclusively one of the 
taras of Vishnu, under the comprehensive denomination of Vaishnavas. 

In very ancient sculptures and excavations we find the image of Buddha 
among the other deities of Brahmanical superstition. The cave on Gharipuri, • 
called by us Elephanta, an island in Bombay harbour, is an instance of this; and * ’ 
this 'temple in,itself may be called a complete for among the hun- ’ 

drcds, I may, perhaps, say thousands, of figures there sculptured, every prin- * 
cipal deity is found. Many deified heroes, in the more modern mythological 

romances, contained in some of the Puranas and Tantras, will have been exalted 

» 

since the excavation of this wonderful cavern; but I strongly believe that all 
the g’ods'of the Vedas, or, if I may so term them, all the legitimate Hindu 
deities, will be found in its different compartments — if , not, indeed, too much 
defaced for recognition. In a little account, written and corrected by me in 
• the cavern, I find the following noticed: — Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, Bubdha, 
Ganesa, and Indra; and these are, in fact, all that are, by their forms or * 
attributes, or^ vehicles, unequivocally distinguishable. Parvati, and other 
^ females, are seen with their lords ; but being all mere one-headcd two-handed 
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beings, without peculiar attributes,* will answer to any given appellation. In 
one compartment a woman is suckling a child, which a Gokahst'ha would per- 
'haps say is Devaky, or Vasudeva, Avith Kbishna (see plate 59.); but, othhr- 
Avise, I do not observe any notice in my ‘memoranda of Krishna, Rama, or apy 
of the Kvataras, or mii^or deities, introduced into this Avork, as ‘forming the 
monstrous objects of the existing polytheism ; or, if one Avere alloAved to coin 
a word, as* if might be called, myriotheism. I have noticed beings like Sur'ya 
and Chandra at qn apparent Avedding, at AvhicH Brahma is seen knepling, and' 
i^isHNu can be fancied; but their identity Ls not positivp: the head e»f one is 
encircled by a crescent, and the other has a disk near his. — (See plate 89.) 
This wedding group fills a large compartment; as may be supposed, Avhen it be 
stated, that many of the figures are as large as men of the present day, qnd that 
the four-handed bridegroom is ten feet, and the finely-formed diffident and 
bashful bride eight feet high. < 

The figure of Buddha, in the temple of Gharipuri, is immediately on your 
left at entering, opposite to a similar compartment on the right, fifty-five feet 
distant, containing a spirited eight-armed coloss,al statue of Siva, in the acf of 
drawing a sword. I Avill revert descriptively to Buddha presently, having here 
to observe, that he is evidently, from his size and situation, a principal personage ; 
yet not He to Avhom the temple seems peculiarly dedicated, which I apprehend 
to be the One Supreme Being. But as no representations are ever made of that 
Being, his three principal poAvers, or attributes, (viz. according as they be con- 
templated — mythologically, ethically, metaphysically, or philosophically : — 


Brahm*a 

PoAVEq 

! Creation 

Matter 

The Past 

Earth 

« 

» Vishnu 

Wisdom - 

j Preservation 

Spirit 

• * 

— Present, 

Water 

Siva 

Justice 

1 Destruction 

Time 

— Future 

^Fire)^ 


are united in the most conspicuous plact, immediately fronting the entrance, 
and forming that gigantic triune bust, of Avhich Neibuhr and others have 
given plates ; but not, I think, a good one, and I have compared all that I know 
of Avith the archetype. Symbtls of the powers of nature are seen in the form 

4 

• Similar females and males abound in temples of Buddha, where we seldom, I had almost said 
nfver, see any sculptures of other deities as objects of adoration, or any but mere men and women ; fre- 
quently, indeed, of colossal dimensions, but seldom any thing emblematical in their htyids, save the lotos, 
which, whatever it, mean, and in the e^'e of mystics it means a great deal, is very common : sometimes <he 
figures hold a scarf, 


* 


t 



of monstrous Lingas, necessarily coeval with the formation of the temple; for, 
exclusive of their size precluding the idea of introduction, the floor, pillars, 
pifasters, walls, I'oof, and all the figures, were once one undistinguished mass of’ 
granite, Avhich, excavated, chiselled, dnd polished, produced the fine cavern 
and forms tltat we now contemplate with so much admjration and surprise. *Of 
the three-faced bust, plate 81 . exhibits a tolerable outline; taken, as will be 
noticed in another place, from a similar bust in miniature, dug by,me from the 
'ruins of a demolished temple on the island of Bombay. • , 

In tbe magnificent excavations wtdA' EUora, in the neighbourhood of the city 
of Aurungahad, the iniage of Buddha is also seen, as well as the images of other 
deities; and although he is there likewise very respectably situated, he is not 
the paramount deit^ to Avhom the temples are in general dedicated. One, of a 
superb desenption that will presently be more particularly noticed, seems ex- 
clusively his, as are similar temples on Salsetle, and near the village of Karly, 
between Bombay and Poona. Others on Sahette are said to exhibit Buddha as 
the paramount deity, as well also as the deities that may be more immediately 
denominated Brahmankal : dX Jpiboly, for instance. But, although I have more 
than once visited this curious and singular excavation, the figures are so much 
injured by time, and, from the friable nature of the subterraneous rock, out of 
which it is dug, hastened so to decay, that I am not certain that I recogni^e^ 
other unequivocal Hindu deities : more accurate observers say they have. 

Neither the grand cave, nor those inferior, at Kenereh, on Sahette, have, to 
the best of my recollection, any sculptures of the images of Brahmanical super- 
stition. I made no written description of what I saw on and in that excavated 
mouptain or city, honeycombed with caves. Of the colossal figures it each 
side of the entrance to the grand arc'hed temple, Mr. Daniel has given acen- • 
rate representations, in his unrivalled publications of oriental scenery, and 
ancient Hindu architecture. These colossal figures have the thick lips and 
woolly heads, common to statues thaf are usually called of Buddha; but pro- 
bablywe &re apt to confound the statues of Buddha, Jina, and Mahijian, or 
of their disciples or martyrs, as well as their doctrines.^ And although these 
heresies may, in principle, be pretty much alike, yet distinctions will* on our 
.farther researches into the subject, be found sufficiently varied on particular 
points, to* mark their followers; if not as a separate people, yet as sectarially 
different, both in doctrine and practice. ’ * 

.The principal arched temple of Kenereh is exactly on the same plan of that 
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near KarJy, and the principal object is alike in both ; consisting of a vast hemi- 
sphere of stone, resting^on a round pedestal of greater diameter, having its 
‘convexity surmounted by a sort of canopy or umbrella, of peculiar constrfic- 
‘ tion. The ground-plan of an arched ttmple of Buddha at Elhra is exactly 
similar; *but the principal object is different, being Buddha hims^elf, with the 
semi-globe on the round pedestal behind him. In neither of. these three arched 
caves wjll, I think, be found any sculptures referring to the gods of the Brah- 
mans', and these three are the only paves that* I ever saw, or heard of, con-’ 
s'tructed with an arched roof. And I presume to hazard an opinion, that they 
are of modern origin, relatively with other excavations^at Ellora and on *Elc- 
fhanta, containing, with and without Buddha, many of the deities now 
worshipped by the Brahmans. , 

What I would hence infer is, that in the older sculptures we find Buddha 
, mixed with the other Hindu gods: Elephanta, and the flat-roofed Pantheistic 
temples at EUora, I reckon among the oldest. In sculptures more modern, 
i^uDDHA, as a deity, is often seen exclusively pourtrayed: the arched caves of 
Ellora, Karjy, and Kenereh, I judge to be of later, date ; and as to form and pro- 
portion, of more refined and elegant (construction. May we be allowed, from 
these premises, to deduce a farther confirmation of the idea, that the Buddha 
i^ic^mation of Vishnu, and the sectarial deity of that name, exclusively wor- 
shipped by so many different nations under different forms and designations, 
are one and the same person? and that such exclusive worship, and its accpm- 
panying ceremonies and privations, is a heresy or reformation, or whatever it 

• , may be termed, of the more ancient Brabmanical religion ? Amohg European, 

. as well'as Indian inquirers, this opinion will find the most numerous^ but,, like 

, other majorities, not the most zealous, sup’porters. 

‘ Sir Charles Malet’s description (As. Res. Vol. VI.) of the arched temple 
of Ellora, above alluded to, will furnish us Avith some applicable information, 
although not exactly such, perhaps, as inay be required in support of the opi- 
nion just offered; but I have no particular hypothesis that I care to uphold. 

It is there called Viswakahma ka jumpri, or the hovel of Viswakarma; or, 
as Sir Charles observes in a note, “ the Creator of the Avorld, but allegorically 

artificer of Rama.”* “ According to the legend, Viswakarma was the artist . 

1 

* * * noted in passing, that this explanation was probably derived from an individual of the 

sect of Ramanuj . A Gokalast'ha would have called him the artificer of Gokal, or I^rishna. A more 
general Vaishnava , or a Saiva , would have generally called him artificer of the See p. 113. • 


< 
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who fabricated the whole of these wonderful works in, a night of six months; 
but the cock crowing before they were finished, they remained imperfect, and 
hfi retired, having wounded his finger, to this his hovel ;* in which state, the' 
figure, in front of the entrance of this beautiful excavation, is said to be a repre- 
sentation of him holding the wounded finger; but I rather think, with Hue 
respect to the legend, that the figure is in the act of devout meditation, as 
many figures Avith similar positions of the hands occur. But quittijig the fable 
’ for the fact, this excavktion i^ in beauty Jinferior to no one: in form it is unique, 
and in design elegant, having the appearance of a chapel with an arched roof; 
and is exactly in th^ style of a similar excavation at Ekverah,'\ near the top of 
the Shore ghaut, first explored by Mr. Wales. But the two latter caves are not 
inhabil;ed by Visavakarma, they having only a very high altar; the top of 
Avhich is circular, and situated, as represented in the plate, at the back of Vis- 

WAK/.RMA.” 

The plate, referred to by Sir Charles, gives exactly a representation of the 
temples of Karly and Kenereh, as far as regards ground plan and general desigji; 
and they must certainly have, originated in the same person, or one have been 
taken from the other. The capitals of the interior pillars, from whick the 
arched roofs spring, are different: at Ellora they appear, from the plates accoin- 
panyiifg the interesting description of my greatly-respected friend, Sir Chab.:i^s 
Malet, to be men in the act of adoration : at Early the entablatures are ele- 
gajitly formed of figures of men and Avomen, seated on kneeling elephants, 
\f\\osQ frohosci, joining at the angles, form, in graceful curves, the volutes of the 
capitals. 

.The fplloA^ing is the memoranda made in the EJephanta cave, descilptive of 
the compartment containing BunohA: — • 

, On the left, immediately entering the cave, is Buddha sitting on an ek- 
panded lotos; the stem of Avhich is supported by two much-mutilated males. 
Qn Buddha’s left is a well-executed plantain tree; the trunk, Avith several 
leaves, j.\retty perfect: over the tree is Garuda carrying Vishnu ; Garuda’s 
beak and face damaged; and tAvo of Vishnu’s arms^ broken off — in one of 
them he held a lotos: over Vishnu is a male fighire, mounted in a spirtfed style 

* Thi^magnificent cavern Is hyperbolically called a hovel (jumfri) : which word, hovel, may not un- 
aptly be derived from hazelly, or hovelly, pronounced the same; among Mahratas, and other Hindus, and 
probably a Sanskrit word, signifying a house — not, however, particularly a mean one. 

• t Tliat near Karly, 



on a quadruped of equivocal species; its hoofs are discernible, and it may be 
a horse. On Buddha’s right, in the superior corner, is Brahma sitting on a 
lotos; on the calyx of which are three or four well-embossed swans : in the op- 
posite corner is an emaciated Brahmaw, se%n also in several other compartments, 
and' in most admirably executed: beneath Brahma is Ixdra; his elephant but 
faintly discernible. On the right of Buddha the remains of Ganesa may be 
fancied:, on jthe right of Ganesa a man, as large as life, is sitting on a step; arid 
on the other side of Bu®dha, a correspqnding figufe, holding a chaplet pf beads. 
The remains of an animal, like a lion, may be traced near the males who hold 
the stem of the lotos supporting Buddha: several group! of figures, in bold 
relief, overspread himj some, hold chawries: Buddha’s head-dress is finely orna- 
mented; several crescents are among its ornaments; and a large rose projects on 

• •• ^ 
each side, behind his head, as if confining his hair. If Buddha were standing, 

he would be about fifteen feet high: the Avhole compartment, or niche, is 
about eleven feet square: the niche is indented four feet into the rock; and the 
mqst prominent parts of the figures are not advanced toward the exterior (or 
framing, shall we call it, of the jiicture or niche, nearer than three feet: the 
lower part of the niche is two feet from the floor; thus forming a sort of shelf, 
or table, under the figures that support the lotos. 

^ The reader is requested to compare this account of the Buddha coiflpart- 
ment, in the Elephanta cave, with plate 72. (keeping in mind, that it was 
written before 1 ever saw the drawing from Avhich that plate was made; aqd 
although I have seen the original of the drawing, it has entirely escaped my 
recollection,) and he will find a unity of design in regard to the primary idea of 
, BuDDHAheing seatCid on the expanded lotos, issuing from its similarly-sypporlied 
stem. The precise attitude or action of BuTddha at Elephanta is not noticed if^ 
discernible: in the plate, just referred to, he is in the same attitude and act dc; 
scribed, at Ellora, by Sir Charles Malet in a preceding quotation. The sub- 
ject of PLATE 72. is on the right of the entrance into the arched cave at Karly^ 
and is taken from a sketch, made on the spot, by Mr. Salt,* who obligingly per- 

* This g.«ntletnan has had the adrantags of seeing, with an artist’s eye, more of the remains of Hindu 
architecture than perhaps any 'European. The interesting points of Rames-wara, Karly, ElepAanta, and 
Kenereh, he has visited at his leisure, and made many sketches of. A valuable collection of these sketches, 
more particularly, I understand, of images of Buddha, a subject Mr. Salt has garticularly attended to, 
is, A^ith a deseriptive memoir, in the possession of the Bomlay Literary Society, who will doubtless make 
the best use of them. I will take this occasion to notice, that as well as the subjects for the plates of Lord 



mitted me to copy it for this work. I have several times »visited this magnificent 
excavation at Karly, or Ekverah, as the mountain, out of which it is scooped, is 
m6re accurately called; but so transiently, as not to admit of my making any ’ 
description of it. The visitor, on sudi occasions, is so struck with the gran- 
deur of the ‘whole, that it is some time before he can condescend* to par- 
ticulars. 

"The city of Bamiyan was considered at a very early period as the, metropolis 
•of the sect of Buddha; and was hence cajled Buddha Bamiyan. It is a place of 
great antiquity, situated about eight days journey north-westerly from Kabu}. 
Thfe account given ck' it, from the relations of native travellers, by Mr. Wil- 
FORD, in his Essay on Mount Caucasus, (^As.Res. Vol. VI.) reminds us strikingly 
of the excavated mountain Kenereh, on Salsetie ; and the colossal figures seem 
dlso very similar, identifying their authors with the indefatigable race of work- 
men who, at such a distance as the Dekkan, constructed the gigantic statues in 
the cave at Kenereh, as well as those in the open air in the province of Kanara, of 
which plates are given in this work (73. T^.) and of which some notice will be 
taken presently. * 

Like Thebes, in Egypt, Bamiyan is cut out of ihr insulated mountain, and' con- 
sists of a vast number of apartments, scooped out of the rock; some of which, 
on acoount of their extraordinary dimensions, are supposed to ’have been 
temples. Some of them are adorned with niches and carved work; and tSe 
remains are seen of figures in relievo, mutilated by the Mussulmans, and of paint- 
ings on the walls: but the latter are nearly obliterated by smoke and'dirt. The 
JyinJikbery says there were twelve thousand of these apartments, or recesses; 
and^the report of native travellers tend to confirm it. In some apartme’ats very 
1 ‘emote, and inconvenient for the residence of Mussulmans, the paintings with 
which they are adorned look quite fresh. 

What* chiefly attract the notice of travellers are two colossal statues, in a 
sort of niche; the depth of which is equal to the thickness of the statue, erect, 
and adhering to the mountain in which they are cut. Accounts differ as to 
their height-'-from eighty ells to fifty cubits; their origin, name, and sex, ’are 
also variously related. The few Hindus who live,in that neighbourhood.say they 
are of Bhim and his consort; the followers of Buddha, that they are of Sha- 
HAMA anfd his consort, Salsala: the Mussulmans call them Adaji and’EvD; 

• ,> 

\ alentia’s great, work, Mr. Salt has availed himself of every opportunity of taking views on Ceylon, in' 
thfe Bengal^ Carnatic, DeHan.and other provinces of India-, in Arahia, Aiyssinia, Egyp^ and other oriental 
and interesting countries. Select subjects will soon be offered to the public. 



^ and a third statue, half a mile distant, about twenty feet high, they say is of 
Seish, or Seth, their^son. The author of the Farhang Jehangiry says they 
' existed in the time of Noah; but gives them other names, — P. A66. * 

PuRANA Puri, the celebrated Urdha hahu, of Avhom mention is made .in 
page 1 G 2 . noticed two figures of Vishnu at Basra, on the banks of the Eu~ 
pjirates: they are called Govinda Raya, and Kalyana Ray-a; or, as commonly 
pronounced, .Gobind Row, and Kalyan Rqw: they are said to be carefully 
concealed from the sight of Mussulmans. In the city of Camlay therp is a sub-' 
terraneous Hindu temple that is said to be also concealed from the Mussulmans. 

I have never been in this city ; but from the accounts tha'l I have heard of *the 
temple, I conclude 'it to be of Buddhaic origin : it is said to contain many 
images; among them, some of crystal. Being immediately within our yeach at 
Bombay, an expectation may reasonably be indulged, that this, and the many 
other interesting objects of antiquity or curiosity, so lavishly scattered* in its 
neighbourhood, and hitherto undescribed, will not remain much longer strangers 
tp the literary public. 

We will now proceed to notice more particularly the plates illustrative of this 
portion of our work, which I regret to find has already in length exeeeded my 
expeetation, and I fear my reader’s wishes or patience. 

Plate 68, is from a fine statue in black marble, of the size of an ordinary 
man; sent to me from Goa by my worthy friend Major Johnson, and is depo- 
sited in his name in the Museum at the India house. The statue is well propor- 
tioned, but, like almost all Hindu sculptures, is deficient in anatomical expres- 
sion. A reason has been assigned for this inaccuracy in oriental artists, on the 
supposition that the soft effeminate exterior of Asiatics offers no^modpl of mus- 
. cular symmetry. This is in a certain decree true; for the individuals of the 
Higher classes of society are, from their indolent and luxurious style of liviqg, 
the use of baths and unguents, very round and smooth in their contour; and 
from these models we may reasonably expect more of the Apollo than tlje 
Hercules in the works of the artists: among the labouring classes may, 'how- 
ever, be found men exceedingly athletic, with strongly-marke‘d muscles. I 
apprehqfid the statue now undet our notice is of Jaina origin : the plate is a very 
good representation of it, except that I think it has rather too old and rigid a , 
countenance. The original seems more placid, as well as younger; and I should 
iifiagine, but it did not occur to me to examine particularly when within reach 
of it, has elongated lobes of the ear, instead of rings in them, as indicated by 
the plate: I think too it has a more downcast meek look, of devout contempla- 



tion. The mark in the palm has been noticed in a forqier page as referring to 
a Jaina dpithet, Chakraverti. I must not forget that the nose of this statue, 
otherwise in perfect preservation, has suffered from the pious zeal of some Por-’ 
tu^uese zealot; but I did not choose to represent a favourite subject defective in 
that article, *and requested my ingenious draughtsman to act the part of Ta- 
liiAcoTius on this. occasion, which he has done very skilfully. An admirer of 
the remains of Hindu superstition will follow with regret the course^ of the 
•former possessions of the 'Portuguese, marked with dcstriuction to their finest 
monumfjnts: scarcely a figure is seen unmutilated in the cavern of Elephantd. 
Th*e furious bigotry tif this semi-christian people, let us hope, is sufficiently 
punished in the wretchedness and contempt of their present miserable exist- 
ence: let us farther hope that it will serve as a beacon, Avarning the English 
ffom followihg such a vile example, and from deserving such a signal chastise- 
ment. ,, 

The original of plate 69. is also in the museum at the India house: it is 
about fourteen inches high, of a whitish, and I think a calcareous, sort of stoni^ : 
an* inscrip’tion is on the pedestal, under the crescent, but is not easily to be 
made out or copied, and it has therefore been oihitted. Tlijs image is, I think, 
of a very singular and curious description : its curly hair, thick lips, and posi- 
tion, mark it decidedly of Buddhaic origin, Avhile its seven heads refer it to a 
sect of Sauras: hence the appellation of Subya Buddha, appropriately applied 
to it. But of the existence of a sect of Saura-hauddhas no information has 
hitherto been obtained; and as I never saw or heard of any other seVen-headed 
Buddha, am disposed to think that this is an unauthorised innovation on the 
mere human form in which this deity is mostly elsewhere, depicted: the off- 
spring possibly of an individual, but* half converted from a Saura to a Bauddha., 
— (See p. 124.) The quadrated lozenge, on the breast and in the palm of this 
image, is*also unaccounted for, and singular. 

The four figures in the upper part of plate 70. arc from images of the same 
^\z^\*figures 1. and 3. of copper or bronze, 2. and 4. of brass; and although I 
have called them all Jain figures, I am not sure of being correct, for their iden- 
tity is by no means certain. Fig. 1. I decidedly think is not of Buddha^ in any 
. of his forms, but referable rather to that class of idols mentioned in page 179, 
and seen In various shapes in plates 99. 100. and 101.: it is very old, and less 
perfect in features than in the plate, and seems to hold a staff and bag, like many 
otjiers in my collection, and as is seen inj%. 2. of plate 99. It has the mysti- 
cal string, xennaar, not usually, I believe very seldom, seen on images of Buddha, 



and has the hair clubbed behind, with no appearance of any on the top or upper 
parts of the head. 

' Fig. 2. of PLATE 70. is noted in my memoranda as a Jain figure of BuddSa, 
and like Jig. 3. neither respected nor recognized by Brahmans: they are in an 
attitude of adoration; and jig. 2. has the soles upward, which neiriier 1« nor 5. 
have: it has a staff as is now commonly seen in the hands of Jaina priests; and, 
on mipute, inspection, marks are observable on its arms, similar to plates 73. 
and 74. but it has also tJiQ zennaar. not visible in a front view, and a lock of hair’ 
behind neatly clubbed, both, I think, irreconcilable to a Jaina figure;* nor are 
its Hands in any of the usual peculiar positions. Fig. 3. A still more doubtful; 
as neither its hands flr feet are in a regular Jaina attitude, although the imple- 
ment at its right shoulder has been supposed to be a broom; and its^want of 
hair has farther referred it to a Jaina source. Fig. 4. is not very did, or, if old, 
has been furbished upj giving it a rough modern appearance, but rudfr than 
the plate represents. This I do not hesitate to class with the genus of Buddha 
idolatry: its hands and feet correspond, and the pedestal is a semi-circle, a plan 
not often seen under images. Fig. 5. of this plate has a pedestal rounded at the 
ends* &c. to the rjear, and in'dented or concave in front: jig. 4. is straight in 
front, with slvarp corners. The five-headed naga, or snake, overshadowing 
7 ^ 4 . and ’concealing its hair or its want of it, hangs straight down the back, 
and its tail approaching the front, there terminates. The ears of the first four 
figures of PLATE 70. are large and long, but not so particularly conspicuous as 
on many Jaina images: these four I obtained in and about Poona. 

Fig. 5. of PLATE 70. is from a very fine cast in brass, entirely and well gilt, 
save, however, the woolly hair, which is black : it was procured on Ceylon by 

. Zor^ Valentia, who obligingly favoured me with the loan of it for this work. 
Fig. 5. gives a very good front and back view, exhibiting the peculiar position 
and marks of hands and feet ; the vestment, or wrapper, and shou Icier- band ; 
ears, with long pierced lobes, woolly hair, and on the head what Mr. Hakring- 
Tox (see pi. 230.) calls. a tiara, or something resembling a hand, or fiye fingers 
touching each other — a similitude that u'ould not have occurred to me on exa- 
mining mjy plate or its original, or his: touching the mark on the forehead, I, 
in page 231, confessed ray ignorance. Lord Valextia’s image is nearly seven 
inches high, and is solid, but the pedestal is hollow. ‘ 

• The three little Buddhas below are taken from a number of similar casts in 
lak, that were dug up at different times at Buddha gaya, in Bengal, and belonged 
to the collection of the late iV/r. Richard Johnson; now, I believe, they are in 
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the museum at the India house. The originals are of the size and form repre- 
sented; and the whole, a score perhaps, or more, are, l.think, in the same posi- 
tion, and have all frizzled heads, and some lines of inscription under the figures; 
but as it is difficult -to copy, and more* so to translate them accurately, I have 
altogether omitted them — desirous to avoid the risk of.misleading, u-hCre I am 
unable to instruct. • 

'Fig. 1. of PLATE 71. is the Bupdha of Mr. Wilkins’ set of 4'^ataras, cast 
'at Benares) it is of biddery, or zinc, six invhes high: the posjtion of the hands 
and feetj and the woolly head, are in the usual style; but being a Brahmanical 
Buddha, we here se^ long hair braided in a neat knot on the top of the head ; 
and he has not the pendent ears common to the Buddhas of Ava, the Dekkan, 
and Ceylon: neither has it, although Brahmanical, the zennaar. 

The original of Jig. 2. of plate 71. I met with, among many others exactly 
similar, in a shop in Bombay: a box full of them had been brought from China as • 
toys, or pretty things for children. I purchased several of them at two rupee* 

(five shillings) each, glad of the opportunity of enriching the cabinets of nH* 
collecting friends with so curipus a subject. The image i§ of alabaster, about 
six inches high, delicately sculptured : the cone on the head,* and the band over 
the left shoulder, are gilt. The similarity of this figure in attitude, hair, ears, 
conical 'coronet, and band, with the other images of Buddha, clearly ident’^^ 
the Buddha, or the Fo-hi, as I should expect this idol to be named, of China, 
with his Indian archetype. Plate 69 . and others, have a conical termination to 
the heads; and I have seen drawings of images, udth the quadrangular . 

like this of China. . * 

liig. 3.. of ^LATE 71 . is the same deity from Ava, where, ^as well as in Siam, ' 
he is, among other names, called Sramana, or Sravana Gautama: the epi-* 
thet, which means holy, is sometimes pronounced Samana’, and in the name a d 
is sounded for the t, giving the Sommonacadom of former inquirers into Siamese 
and Japanese theology. It is of silver, eleven inches high, and neatly cast. Here 
we see higi in one of the postures described in a former page, and as seen in I:he 
three Gaya Buddhas in plate 70. with the conical corpnet like his brother of 
China, and the shoulder-belt similar to that, as^well as to fig. 5. of plate 70. 
from a Ceylon subject. It has also the long ears and thick lips, so often noticed 
in others ;* a woolly head of course. ’• 

Plate 72. has been noticed before. — (See page 246.) It is a foe-simile of 
Mr. Salt’s sketch, and I presume is a faithful copy of its original, in the grand 
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cave at Ekvera, or Karlj. I should not, however, have expected to see 3tn>t>HA 
seated on a plane throne, nor such throne supported by dogs : the other points 
are not uncommon in other sculptures: ^the superior figures in light attitudes, 
the arc springing from monsters’ mouths, beings supporting a crown or mitre, 
others wkh chawries anddotoses, and those supporting the stem of the fotos on 
which Buddha sits, are seen in the caves of Elephanta and Kenereh. The attitude 
is the same ts is described of Viswakarma*, by Sir Charles Malet, in the_ 
l^Jlora cave; and the woolly head- and* thick lips are almost universal? the long 
ears, and raised head, here scarcely conical, may be notiijed in passing. * 
Before we proceed to a different style of statuary, as exhibited in the two 
next plates, I will refer the reader to a Bengal image of Buddha, in plate 75.' 
fig. 5. taken from an inked drawing, in the collection of my Liberal jfri end Colonel 
Stuart: it appears to be from a carved original, and is the only one I ever saw 
with such a many-headed fan-like overhanging snake.’ This I imagind to be, 
as well asjf^. 1. of plate 71. the acknowledged Buddha Avatara of the Brah- 
rhans\ for the hair is straight on the crown, and the woolly portion is so managed 
as ta resemble a fillet of beads,round the temples The mark in the breast and 
palms, as well as thfi style of head, is nearly similar to that of Surta Buddha in 
PLATE fi()..the heads too are raised conically on the crown : it has no zmnaar. 
♦^The lower part of plate 7d. is also ^facsimile of a sketch of Mr. Salt’s, 
from a ruined temple, called Siva Samudfa, or the Sea of Siva, on an island in 
the r\vtY,Caveri. Mr. Salt determined the figure to be of Buddha; land 
although it has some appearance of it, both in itself and in the attendants, yet 
it is so unlike any other that I have ever seen, that I cannot decide upon 
it: the terminatidh in folds, snake-like, is not in character for Buddha.' ,Tt 

’ reminds one of Rahu and Ketu, of whom some notice must be taken in their 

• * 

place. •• 

Although none of my plates exhibit ^uddha four-handed, he is sometimes 
so painted; I have several sets of the Avatar as in which he is so represented, 
and others where he has but two hands, placed in the usual manper, 'palms up- 
wards. ^Wherc he has four hands, they are in one picture empty; in another 
he holds lotoses and books ; and in several instances, where he is both two and 
four-handed, he has an umbrella over his head, an insignia of royalty. Under 
the authority of. Brahmans he is generally painted white, .and as a handsome 
youth, with attendants fanning him with chawries. One picture, in a set of Ava~ 
taras, has a mark in the forehead similar to that which distinguishes generally 



the sect of Vaishmvas, viz. a black circlet between two*upright red lines; and in 
this instance too his long hair is evident, similar to tljat of other Avataras: but 
he has no zennaar in any of my pictures, 

Fig^ \. of PLATE 7*. is taken from a sketch that Sir Aiithur Welleslit 
obtained in Kanara', and we are informed by Dr. Buchanan, who, inllis curious 
and valuable “ Journey through Mysore and Kanara” gives a print of this sub- 
ject, that the Right Honourable.GfM^ra/thought the Colossus less qlumsy.than the 
sketch. T-Vol. III. p. 410.* On my sketch, copied frbn\ that of my gallant 
frjend,’ the height of the statue is noted to be sixty feet three inches; ljut 
Dr. Buchanan states it at seventy feet three inches. It is situated on a hill, 
called Ittdra Girt, near the village of Bellegola, or Belgula^ suniamed Sravana, or 
holy, from being ^ very revered place of Avorship of the Jainas: the town and 
fort of Chinraypatlam,'\ as it is commonly called, is only four miles distant. This 
colossal statue is called Gomata Rata, or Gomat Iswara, with the epithet 
Swamy, or divine: it is also called Jaineswara, and Jainadeva. A strong Avail, 
with several temples and other buildings, surround the statue, and contained 
formerly seventy-two Avell-slaaped images, of Avhich only forty-two now remain. 
The great image is, of course, too lofty to be covered ; and to a distance of eight 
hos,X in all directions, appears, Dr, Buchanan says, like a column. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley thinks the mountain was formerly much higher than it is now, jind 
that it has been cut aAvay, leaving only the image: it is, indeed, difficult to con- 
ceive how, in any other mode, such a mass of stone could have been so situated, 
its piagnitude precluding the supposition of conveyance and erection. 

Fig. 2. of PLATE 73. is taken from a draAving made for me by my old friend , 
. Captain Bru^tton, then of the 75th regiment. The drawmg is of a dark blue, • 
approaching to a black colour, and is entitled “ Bud’ha, at Yennoor, carved m 
■one soVd piece of rock, and measuring in height thirty-five feet.” Tennooris 
more correctly spelled Einuru. I have no farther information, except a passage 
that Avill be given presently, respecting this image, which is evidently of Gomat 
RaVa,* Dr. Buchanan does, indeed, mention it in these terms: “ At Fi^^uru 
is an immense colossal image of one of the gods Aviorshipped by the Jainas, 
formed of one solid piece of granite, and standing in the open air. ^r— Journey, 

• * See also his account of the Jains. — As. Res. Vol. IX. 

t yaina images are, in iuiTzara, vulgarly called Chindeo; a corruption qf Jainadeva: hence the 
name of this fort, Chinraypatan, may be, perhaps, in correcter orthography, Jaina-raya~patana. 

t In this part of Kanara a kos may be estimated at two miles at least. Of Gomat Rata, an account 
n given in a book entitled Gomvta Rata Charitra. 
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Vol. III. p. 73. There is something peculiar in the lips of fig. 2. but nothing 
very Ethiopie. The woolly heads of both figures are sufficiently conspicuous, 
And the pierced elongated ears are characteristic: the attitude, ornaments, anti 
general style of carving,' sufficiently identify the object honoured by these 
giga'ntic monuments. ^ * • 

The sketch from which piate 74. is taken, I must, I think, have obtained 
from th? saqie^ source as that o^fig. 1. of the last plate; but having omitted fo 
mark it, I am not certain. The plate js an exact copy, and is very similar to 
one given by Dr. Buchanan in his 'Journeys a work published since my plate 
was engraved ; on my sketch the height of the statue is rfoted at thirty-eiglit 
feet. Dr. Buchanan 'says it is of one piece of granite, and gives the following 
dimensions: height, above ground, thirty-eight feet; breadth, ten feet^and a 
half; thickness, ten feet: he thinks it must be at least three feet in the ground,' 
it having no lateral support; and says that, according to an inscription o|i the 
stone itself, it was made by Viba Pandia, son of Bhaibava Indka, Sd9 years 
agp.- — Vol. III. p. 83. 

Major 5 ohvsos has, among many other curious subjects in its neighboui*- 
hood, a drawing ancLmeasurement of this statue of Gomut Raya: he favoured 
me with the following dimensions; and I regret that I was not able to avail my- 
sel^farther of his friendly offer of access to his valuable materials. “ Height, 
from heel to crown, thirty-six feet six inches; length of the head, six feet six 
inches — of the arms, eighteen feet six inches; breadth at the shoulders, eleven 
, feet six inAes — at -the little fingers, eleven feet; length of the nose, one foot 
, ,'six inches — of the ears, three feet — of the feet, four feet six inches. It stands 
• on a storte platform,, four feet and a half high; and its pedestal is said to be jn- 
scrted in the rock beneath the platform.” * It is readily seen that the sketch,’ 
from which my plate is taken, does not accord m its proportions with these accu; 
rate dimensions. 

The beautiful drawing from which plate 77. is engraved, was made for me 
by my ingenious young friend lieutenant Dickenson, of the Bombay engineers. 
Standing in front of the entrance to a Jain temple, we may conclude’ it to be the 
workmai^iip of an individual of that sect; and highly creditable, it must be 
acknowledged, it is to him and his brotherhood. The colour of the obelisk is 
dark blue, or brownish: the inferior portion of the shaft is square; 'its sides 
nearly alike as to 'ornaments: it is then, for a few feet, sexagonai; and at this 
elevation is a figure — whether on more sides than one I am not informed ; and 
I have never haS an opportunity of examining this fine specimen of Jaina archi- 
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tectural skill. In the plate, and in Mr, Dickenson’? drawing, the position or 
the figiire is equivocal. In another view of the pillar, made for me by Captain 
Brutton, it is much more like the usual sitting figure of Buddha, and has a 
sort of cap, or something bell-shaped, ‘suspended over his head ; and he is encir- 
cled hy a border of flowers, or leaves. ' Higher, the shaft has more angles;* and 
approaching the .capital, very many sides, so as, indeed, to be nearly round. 
The architrave is supported at its four corners by animals that appear like lions, 
from whose paws chains drop, with bells at their extremities; ’other animals, 
with Imman figures, are seen at higher angles of the entablature; and the whdle 
is*crowned with a spire in Mr. DicitENSON’s drawing, but in Bru o' ton’s 

by a flame tri-forked: these differences may have arisen’from the difference of 
situation whence the views were respectively taken. The shaft is of one stone, 
'and has no ‘inscriptions; the pedestal is composed. This is altogether the most 
elegqnt column hitherto noticed in Kamra: but I have accounts of others, in 
that rich and interesting province, very similar; some of which, instead of the 
flame, are surmounted by the figure of a cow : such may be seen at the towns 
of fVurrupt or fV wrp, and Batkula, or Batcola, where there are elegant templesi 

The Jain temple at Mudulidry, commonly called Moorhjdry, is, howev'er, the 
most elegant in the province; it is of large dimensions, having an interior cu- 
pola, supported by many^ columns, of great diversity in respect of design and 
ornament: Ganesa, Vishnu, and Siva, are said to be conspicuously carved 
throughout. The roof, over the body of the building, is composed of brass 
pfates; there is an exterior viranda, supported by plain pillars, with k stone roof. 
Ond of my Kanara correspondents says, that the sacred image of the temple is 
trbform, “ exhibiting their Trinity in three brass figures^ grouped, burnished , 
like gold; all quite naked, with curly heads like the colossal statues in thp 
neighbourhood, but without the leaves twined round them.” He adds, -in 
another part, that the Jainas of Mudubidry, Einuru, and Karkulla, particularly 
venerate flame. These three towns are about thirty miles north-easterly from 
Mangalore: the former the principal Jaina town, but of late years considerably 
decreased ill population and importance: in its neighbouring plains are many 
tombs of great antiquity and magnitude. TJie natives are very raserved on 
matters of religion. 

Troih another correspondent, travelling in Kanara, I received the following 
items, descriptive of the temple at Mudulidry. It is of three stories, and very 
magnifieent’ both within and without: there are, we were told, a thousand 
pillars in and about it, and no two are alike: the sculpture Is certainly fine. 
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both in design and execution. Entering an inner apartment, on the ground- 
floor, is a large tablet, apparently of marble, bn each side, covered Vith in- 
scriptions in the Kanarese character, but hitherto not translated or copied : 
all the images of the gods on this floor«are of brass, highly polished. On the 
second are some of marble. In the third, which is the most beauti^l and 
worthy of observation, 'some are of brass, some of crystal, and others of 
marble and different stone : one in particular, of a reddish stone, was noticed, 
very large ancl handsome, which our conductors said was brought from Europe. 
The figures, on the whole, are very numerous. The roofs of the body of the 
temple have a curious appearance externally: they rise one over the other, 
three or four deep: some are covered with wood, some with copper, in pieces 
not unlike English bricks : the roof of the lower story is composed of massive 
slabs of granite, three or more inches in thickness, two or three fedt broad, and 
from four to eight feet long. Many of the pillars in the interior have inscrip- 
tions and sculptures: on four principal corner ones we observed respectively an 
elephant, a monkey, a bird, and a conical figure; on many is the cobra de capella, 
or hooded snake. The exterior pillars are of elegant forms, light and airy in 
their ‘appearance: tjle doom is*grand and rich, composed of large flat stones, 
resting angularly on each other, and narrowing from the base ; tlie top being 
of a slab nearly circular, and beautifully carved: on the door, at the entrance, 
are several elephants. 

My correspondent now proceeded to Karkula, about twelve miles from Mu- 
duhidry, wHere is another Jaina temple, on a plan nearly similar, this being 
square ; but smaller, although but little less striking and beautiful. Its pillars 
are very»massive, and finely sculptured : it has four entrances exactly alike, pnd 
at each, on the" inner side, are three figures.of the godMiNiswARA,* in highly- 
polished stone, with a number of smaller images placed around him. Opposite 
one entrance stands, exteriorly, a column, similar to that at Mudutidry, but 
smaller and less ornamented: at the latter place are, indeed, many such 
columns near temples; all of which are surmounted by a tablet, bearing a cone 
more or less perfect: at Karhula it is of an undulating form, like flame. Near 
the temple, whence is a*good view of it, on a high rocky hill, is a colossal image 
of Miniswara of one stone, and, it is said, nearly forty feet high; but mis- 


* Thi* name for Gomat B aya, or Gomat Iswaea, occurs several times as that of the principal deitjr 
worshipped at the temples of Karhda and Muduhidry. I do not recollect ever having h^rd it, or seen it, 
except in the descriptions of this correspondent: Muniswaba could be traced to historical authorities. 
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shapen as .to proportions, and ill-wrought. Miniswara is again noticed at 
Einuru, as of smaller dimensions than his colossal brother *at KnrkuJla, bein" esti- 
mated at but thirty feet in height: its, feet are thirty-seven inches long, by 
twenty inches in breadth. 

At Mudubidry is a palace of a curious structure, having a number of doors 
and pillars with sculptures of deities: one of these pillars, singularly and not in- 
ejegantly formed of wood, is represented in plate 78. from a dran-in^- o^'Lleu- 
tenant Dickenson; who was so good as to s'end me also a descpiptive account of , 
it, and other .curiosities in Kanara, which unluckily has eluded my recent 
research. Another correspondent, as before mentioned, noticed “ the Trinity 
in three figures grouped :” perhaps the unaccountable figure, or figures, in the 
upper paft of this pillar may bear some reference to the same idea. For in dif- 
ferent parts of India the Hindu Trinity is represented differently compounded; 
sometim’es by a three-faced bust, as in Elephanta, and in plate 81. or three 
heads on one body, as in plate 82. Sometimes three heads and bodies on one 
leg,. as in the magnificent choultry of Trimal Naig, at Madura, in the Carnatic. ' 

— (See Kindersley’s Specimensx>^ Hindu Literature^) But these are all of Brah- 
manical origin; -and I know of no representation of the Trimurti, or three-formed 
deity, as, an object of worship or superstition among Bauddhas of any .sect. If 
really existing in Kanara, it is a point of curious inquiry. Returning to platl» 
78. I should judge that the right and left leg of the central body answer in the 
origi’nal for the left and right legs of the side ones; and the arms tlje same, 
although not exactly so represented in my plate or drawing; nor are the birds 
on the extei'ior fists so clear in the drawing as in the plate. The elephant 
formed of womon one would not expect to find in a Jaina palace: in, this I have 
allowed of a little alteration; Mr. Dickenson’s grouping is confused: I have 

I 

in the plaf»e rendered it clearer, improving the attitudes of the women from 
another picture, whence plate 65. is taken. The woman driving the elephant, 
and seated on its neck, should have borne, instead of the ankasa, or goading- 
hook, a baftner, as she does in the drawing; and as is mentioned in a descrip- 
tion of this pillar by another correspondent, who notices the men with bows 

I 

and arrows on the animal’s back. * 

In one part of the palace that contains this wooden pillar lives the former 
Raja of Mudubidry — I know not, though, if that was his exact title; and another 
square of it is appropriated to onr Collector of the district. The only mention 
. made of this poor man, I mean the Raja, by any of my correspondents, is 
.coupled with the following anecdote: — During bis meals a bell is rung close to 
• 2 L 
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him, ia prevention of the possibility of his hearing a dog bark; whjch unpro- 
pitious event must bcf immediately followed by the unavoidable rejection of 
whatever food he might be about parjaking of; Avhether this be an indivi'dual 
whim,, or any sectarial rule in dietetics, I am not informed. 

Having thus vapidly and superficially discussed the principal deities, powers, 
Avataras, &c. of the long catalogue of Hindu immortals, * Ave proceed noAv to 
another tlell^criptibn of demigods; and, eA*entually, to a more miscellaneous 
consideration of'less important characters, Avhose influences, hoAvevf:r, are sup- 
posed to be in constant operation, affecting the comforts and destinies of man- 
kind ; and Avhose .names frequently occur in the endfess ceremonies of the 
Brahmans, and in all Avritings and conversation, mythological or poetical. — Of 
these beings Indra is generally deemed the chief. , , 



0/INDRA, 

And GENII subordinate to him. 

• • , 

Sir William Jones has addressed a hymn to Indha, replete with ‘mytho- 
logical allusions, and embellished with all the charms of poetry. The extracts 
.that I am about to offer from it and its argument, will form "a fav oiimbletintro- 
duction tt) my account of this importaiTt personage, and others of less note, 
dirtctly or remotely connected with him. 

“ IxDRA, or the king of immortals, corresponds with one of the ancient 
JupiTERs, for several of that name were worshipped in Europe-, and particu- 
larly with JvPiTEa the conductor, whose attributes are so nobly described by 
the Platonic philosophers. One of his numerous names is Dvopeti, or, in the 
nominative case, before certain letters, Dyupetir; which means the Lord of 
Heaven, and seems a more probable origin of the Hetruscan word, than Juvans 
Paper-, as Oiespeter was probably not the Father, but the Lord, of Day. « 

“ H« may be considered as the Jove of Ex^rius, in hi? memorable line, 
Asplce hoc sublime candens, quem invocant omnes Jovem 
where fhe poet clearly means the firmament, of which Indra is th.e personifi- 
cation. He is the God of Thunder, and of nature's elements, with infer;»r 
genii under his command; and is conceived to govern the eastern quarter of 
th^ world, but to preside, like the Genius, or Agathodamon, of the anc,ients, over 
the c*elestial bands, which are stationed on the summit of JMeru, or the north 
pole, where he solaces the gods with nectar and heavenly music. Hence, per- 
haps, ihe.' Hindus, when giving evidence, and the magistrate ^ho receives it, are 
directed to stand fronting the east or north. 

' “ The genii, named Cinnara, are the male dancers in Szverga, the heaven of 
Indra; and the Apsara are his dancing girls, answering to the fairies of the 
Persians, and to the damsels, called in the Koran, hhuruluyun, or voith antelope's 
eyes ." — JoNEij's hForks, Vol. XIH. 

Indra resides in the celestial city of Amravati, where his palace, Vaijayanta, 
is situated, in the garden Nandana, which contains the all-yielding tree* Pariya- 
taka,* Kqlpadruma, and three others similarly bountiful. Although these, or even 

* I have a sketch ol” a tree yielding, if not all sorts, a curious sort of fruit, viz. men-, with a man of 
larger mould clifnbing up its stem : a second, with a bow at his back, is looking on, encouraging him. 
The picture is marked merely with the name Bhima; but I have no knowledge of fhe legend to which 
it alludes. Fifteen men are hanging on the boughs like fruit. 
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one of them, might suffice, and qualify its owner for the title whicli Indra bears 
of hard of wealth, he is sjometimes represented to possess likewise the all-prolific 
‘ COM', Kamdenu, as well as Oochisrava, the eight-headed horse, that arose M*th 
the cow and first-named tree from the* churned ocean, as related in another 
place. •His consort is Indraxi: he rides the elephant Iravaty, driven by his 
charioteer Matali; and he holds the weapon Vajra, or the thunder-bolt, and 
is heryce gamed V^aJrapani. His chief musician is named Chitkarat’ha, 
who rides in a painhed car, which og one occasion was burned by Ajijun, the* 
confidential friend and agent of Krishxa, or the Sun. Indra is moYe espe- 
cially the regent of M’inds and showers: the water-spout is said to be the trunk 
of his elephant; and the iris is appropriately called his bow, which it is not 
deemed auspicious to point out.* ^ , 

JxDRA, as well as the deity presiding over the firmament, and over atmo- 
spheric or meteoric phenomena, is himself, as are most of the minor deities, a 
star, or a constellation: his name is among the twelve Adityas, or Suns. He is 
fabled to have lost for a while his kingdom to the Asuras, rvhich are in fact the 
stars of the southern hemisphere, under the dominion of Yama; who holds his 
court in the antarctic circle, and is at frequent rvar with Indra and the Suras, 
in the northern hemisphere: the metropolis of which is Meru, the Olympus 
Indra, the celestial north pole, allegorically represented as a mountain \)f gold 
and gems. Deeming the Suras and Asuras to be the stars in the tw’o hemi- 
spheres, I apprehend that some astronomical fact is veiled in the allegory, of 
Indra’s dethronement: the precession of the equinoxes, perhaps, or annual 
motion of the stars from east to west, by which Indra has his stellar locality 
usurped by some o^her luminary, and is hence fabled to have been dethroncil in 
Avarfare with Yama’s legion of Asuras, or malignant spirits. 

’ SoNNERAT mentions that “ Indra, king of the demigods, and supj)orter of 
the east part of the universe, has had many wars to sustain against giants, ene- 
mies of the gods; alternately conqueror and conquered, he has several times 
been driven out of Sorgon (Swerga)’, and it was only by the protectioji of the 
three superior gods that he destroyed his enemies, and recovered'and retained 
possession of his celestial aboda,” — Vol. I. p. 61. 

These contests of Indra relate possibly to a cycle, depending on some pe- 
riodical alteration in the state or places of the heavenly bodies: he Moses his 

* " Let not hitn, who knows right from wrong, and sees in the skj the bow of Indka, show it to 
any man.”— /w. of'MENO, chap, iv, v, Sg. 






dommion; that is, some other constellation succeeds to his or his subiects’ 

* ■ . '' 
place for a period; when, by the favour of the superior gods, or, in other 

words, by the harmony of the spheres, or the regular movements of the celes- ' 
tial bodies, Indr a and his sidereal hosi, at the recommencement of the cycle, 
resume theif stations in the heavens. ^ • * . 

In his wars he employs many elephants, which, in reality, are clouds, and 
have names derived from that source of metaphor; such as the U^htnin^, sender^ 

* similar tq the berk'andds, of the Persians) thunder hearer, black, white, 
blue, ruhibler, growler, &c. &c. The chief of all is Iravat, it being his -oahan, or 
vehicle: the name means watery, the aqueous property of clouds being that 
most apparent. Iravat, as Indra’s vehicle, is frequently painted with three 
trunks,; but some of my pictures have other deities, especially Rajia and 
Krishna, m’ounted on this favoured animal. 

The Hindus have assigned regents to each cardinal and intermediate point of 
the compass. Indra being esteemed the first of firmamental deities, and espe- 
cially the ruler of the east, that point is reckoned first, and the others are thijs 
ruled: Agni, south-east; Yama, south; Nirit, south-west; Varuna, west; 
Vayu, north-west; Kuvera, north; Isani, north-east. To which are some- 
times added three other quarters, or points, viz. above, governed by Brahma; 
below, Naga, or Seshnaga, the king of serpents, otherwise named 
suky; and the centre, ruled by Rudra, or Siva. 

, Here we find Brahma and Siva in situations apparently subordinate to 
Indra: Siva, indeed, holds two offices, being as Isa, or Isani, governor of 
the north-east region; and as Rudra, of the central district. But they are 
botji confessedly superior to Indra, who is generally esteemed prince of the 
beneficent genii) and is, like his betters, an extraordinary and equivocal cha- 
racter, as will appear in the sequel. He is poetically described as 

" Mounted on the Sun’s bright beam” — 

“ Darter of the swift blue bolt”— 

, “ Sprinkler of genial dews and fruitful rains 

’ . O’er hills and thirsty plains” — 

and is called Lord of wealth, for which a good reason lias been already given ; 
beautiful, with a thousand eyes) and the destroyer of towns. We have before noticed 
his fruitless attempt to destroy Mafhura, saved by the miraculous interposition 
of Krishna (see i>LATE 6l. and page 199); but the name is more appropriate 
in reference*to the destruction of the classical city of Ujjaini, or Oogeen, the pre- 
sent capital of Dowdut Row Sindea; of which extraordinary event, some ac- 
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count is given in the note below.* It is not likely, however, that tlys event, 
which occurred about ^gOO years ago, was the origin of his name of “ de- 
stroyer of towns;” similar visitations, of earlier date, are probably related in 
the Puranas. 

I 

« • • 

• The city of Ujjaini, called also Avanti, boasts of very high antiquityj and is considered as the first 
meridian^by I^/tdu geogr^hers and astronomers. Mr. Hunter, in the sixth volume of the Asiatic Re- 
searches, {“Journey from j^ra to Ougein,") gives a description of the modern city, which, by repeated ob- 
cervations, he determined to be in long. 75° *51' lat. 23° It' N. The ancient city was about a mile 
farthpr south, and now lies buried in the earth to the depth of from fifteen to eighteen feet : oh dig^ng, 
its walls are said to be found entire, pillars unbroken, &:c. Tradition imputes its destruction to a shower 
■of earth ; an idea likely to fiave originated in superficial observation : for although Mr. Hunter observed 
no traces of volcanic hills, nor scoria, in the neighbourhood, and thinks the style of the walls militates 
against the supposition of an earthquake having effected the submersion of thc<city, it still d!fficult to 
impute it to any other than a volcanic cause, operating, perhaps, with less violence and convulsion than 
' usually attend such a phenomenon. It may be remarked, that the neighbourhood of Oojein is par*icularly 
subject to inundation from the alluvion of the river Sij<fara, near which the 'city is situated ; this, com- 
bined with the soft sinking nature of the soil, may aft'ord data for a Neptunist to uphold a different hypo- 
thesis, accounting for the submersion of the ancient city. Whatever may have been the reak cause of the 
catastrophe that befel this rtietropolis, it cannot be supposed that the wild fancies of Hindu historians would 
suiter the fact, in itself highly poetical and romantic, to be simply told : it must be dressqd up in a mytho- 
logical allegory; and the intervention of the gods ca'nnot be dispensed with. The following stoiy is ac- 
cftfdingly related j and I have borrowed it from the interesting “ Journey from Agra to Ougei-m," of my 
learned friend, before mentioned. 

A certain deity, named Gundrusein, was condemned, for an affront to Indr.v, to be born on earth 
in the shape of an assj but, oh entreaty, the sentence was mitigated, and he was allowed at night to»re- 
• assume the form and functions of a man. This incarnation look place at Oujein, in the reign oi Raja Sun- 
‘ ( SERSElN, whose daughter was demanded in marriage by the ass j and his consent was obtained, on learn- 
€ ing the ditine origin of lys Intended son-in-law, confirmed, as he witnessed, by certain prodigies. All day 
he lived in the stables like an ass; at night, secretly slipping out of his skin, and assummg the appearance ■ 
qf a handsome and accomplished young prince, lie repaired to the palace, and enjoyed the conversation of 
his beauteous bride. 

• • 

In due time the princess became pregnant ; and her chastity being suspected, she revealed to her in- 
quisitive parent tlie mystery of her husband’s happy nocturnal metamorphosis : which the Raja, being 
conveniently conce.aled, himself beheld; and unwilling tliat his son should return to his uncoutli dis- 
guise, set fire to, and consumed, the vacant ass’s skin. . * 

Although rejoiced at his rt4ease, the incarnate deity foresaw the resentment of Indr.i, disappointed of 
his vcngeXnce ; and warned his wife to quit the city, about to be overwhelmed with a shower of earth. 
She fled to a village at a safe distance, and brought forth a son, named ViXRAM.vnia’YA ; and a shower of 
, cold earth, poured down by Indha, buried the city and its inhabitants. — See As. lies. Vol. VP. 

This legend gives a date to the catastrophe ; for the prince, so renowned in his origin and birth, was 
not less so as a monarch and an astronomer; and his name marks an era much used^ill over India: of 
which the ISOoth year, as noticed in page 223, corresponds with 1809, of ours. Several monarchs of this 
name are recorded; and disputes exi:,t on some chronological questions connected with this era. Sec 


/ 



On one occasion Indra assumed the form of a shepherd’s bov, that he might 
the easier steal from a garden some pomegranate blossoms, to deck the darl; 
ttesses of his charming consort Induasti. The story’, which is borrowed froip 
the popular mythology of Nepal and Tibet, is told by Sir W. Joxes in his hymn; 
and I*shall •extract the passage, as well for the purpose of relieving a little the 
prosaic dulness of. description by the enlivening interv’ention of poetry, as that 
if again introduces some of the minor deities, or agents of Ixdra, of whom some 

farther account must be givon. ‘ • - . > • 

• . • 

’ " The reckless peasant, who these glowing flowers, > 

Hopeful of rubied fnlit, had foster’d long. 

Seiz’d, and with cordage strong. 

Shackl’d the god who gave him showers. 

* , » Straight from seven winds immortal genii flew — 

Varuna green, whom foamy waves obey 5 
» Bright Vahni, flaming like the lamp of day ; 

Kuvera, sought by all, enjoy’d by few ; 

Marut, who bids the winged breezes play; 

. ’ Stern Yama, ruthless judge ! and Isa cold; 

With Naipjot, mildly bold ; 

. They, with the ruddy flash that points his thunder,^ 

Rend his vain bands asunder. 

•» Th’ exulting god resumes his thousand eyes. 

Four arms divine, and robes of changing dyes.” , 

, His “ robes of changing dyes’’ are the evanescent and variable clouds, with, 
which he (the firmament personified) is clad as with a garment, bespangled with 
a tliousand eyes, or stars. 

, Gre.at and glorious as Indra is, he could not resist temptation; and is dcr ’ 
scribed as prone to indulge his propensities in a manner’ much more criminal ' 
^ than his attempt at ornamenting the beauteous tresses of his wife : which descrip- 
tion, if taken literally, would transform his distinction of thousand- ejed ixom ^ory 
to disgrace; for he is fabled to have been once covered with, instead of eyeg, 


WiLFORD on ’the Eras of Vikkamaditya and Salivauana, yfi. Res. Vol. IX. where the legend of tha- 
ass is differently told. » 

In our late war with the Mahrata confederates, the Bombay army, under my good and r'jspected frien^d ; 
G« 3 «era/,JoHN Murray, possessed itself of Ougein, the capital of Sindea’s hereditary possessions, as well, 
as its neighbouring city, Indore, the capital of Holkas ; and although we retained the former some time 
in our hands, I have not heard of any literary result from our possessing so curious and interesting a spot — • 
the Herculaneum or Pomfeii of India. The subject represented in plate 30. and described in page 16 O,. 
was sent to me at that time from Indore, by a friend. 
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marks of a different sort, indicating, among other unworthinesses, his being un- 
deserving of the faithful and virtuous Pulomaya, as his consort Indrani is 
.sometimes called; or more correctly, perhaps, Powlamya. ‘ 

Ahilya, the handsome wife of the pidus Rishi Gotama, has been mentioned 
on a former occasion. — (See p. p. 87. 172.) Her beauty attracted the depraved 
Indra; and he was well nigh succeeding in his adulterous pursuit, but for the 
unseasonable, or I should rather say seasonable, intrusion of the holy man, who 
imprecated th*is cursq,* upon Indra — that he should be covered with the mark 
of what had been tfie object of his lawless desires; which took immediate*effect. 
On the repentance and entreaties of the detected deity, the good man relented, 
and mitigated the curse by changing the marks of his shame to as many eyes. 

This moderation, on the part of the temperate sage, had not, however, its 
effect on the persevering deity, who, disguising himself in the semblance of 
the venerable man, succeeded in seducing the austere Ahilya, under cir/;um- 
stances of peculiar indelicac}'^, as related in the 58th chapter of the Ramayana. 
— “ This depraved one, knowing Sakra in the disguise of a sage, through 
wantonness consented, he being king of the gods.” — P. SOI. Gotama agaih 
intruded, too late, indeed, hu.t ntalapropos for the frail ones, and thus cursed his 
unlucky wife ; “ For an innumerable series of years, O sinful wretch, of depraved 
heart! lie in ashes in a certain forest, enduring excessive pain, and invBible, 
unfir the coming of Rama; beholding of whom, without selfish views, thou, 
cleansed from sin, and filled with joy, shalt again approach Gotama without 
fear.” — P. 302. Indra, “ the profligate lord of the gods,” by the malediction 
'of the sage, became an eunuch, and was overcome ndth shame and sorrow; "but 
' at the intercession of all the gods and the Maruts, with Agni at their head, Jie 
was restored to-manfiood by the Pitris, at the expense of a ram: and from that 
tiipe, and in memory of this renewal, the Pitris (see p. 95.) have been propi- 
tiated by the sacrifice of an imperfect sheep, entire animals of that class being 
now never offered to them. Poor AHiLYA,»a name still given to Hindu females, 
was also released from the curse of her husband, by Rama entering her s^orraw- 
ful abode; she viewing him, although so handsome, without impnre desires, 
became visible; and “ GcTtama, \yth his divine eye, beholding his consort puri- 
fied by severe sufferings, was reunited to her, and with her again engaged — in 
sacred afusterities.” * 

From such instances of frailty, Indra became, among the Saints and sages, 
proverbial for profligacy. When the sanctified ascetic, Viswamitr/, (see page 
133.) who had for thousands of years been engaged in the most rigid niortifica- 



tion, beheld Menaka, the Apsara* sent by Indra to debauch him, “ bathing, 
of surprising form, unparalleled in beauty, in appearance resembling Sri — her 
clothes, wetted by the stream, exhibiting her fascinating symmetry of frame; 
he, subdued by the arrows of KANOARhA, approached her; and five times five 
years, spent in dalliance with this seducing female, passed away like a moment.” 
— “ What!” exclainaed, at length, the reflecting sage, “ my wisdom, my auste- 
rities, my firm resolution, all destroyed at once by a woman I Seduced by the 
crime in which Indra delight^, am I stryiped of the advantages arising from 
all my austerities !” — Ram. sect. 50. * 

We have before nbticed Indra as an evil counsellor, aiding by his advice 
the malignant asuras, or any ill-disposed human beings, in counteracting the 
beneficgit intentions of the gods, and thwarting the piety of men. Covetous 
of sacrifices, *he sees not without envy and jealousy offerings made to other 
deities i and when not especially or exclusively dedicated to himself, has been 
known to steal the victim, or some essential sacrificial utensil. At an aswa^ 
medha, or in the ceremonies preparatory to it, he will steal the horse, which is 
let ‘loose to wander whither it pleases, properly attended, for the whole year pre- 
vious to its immolation. In the 48th section of the Ramayam it is related ’how 
Indra stole from the sacred pile the victim of the king, Ambarishi, of Ayodha 
(Oude)\* \s\\o, resolving on a Naramedha, or human sacrifice, had consecrated a 
man, bearing the characteristic marks, and appointed for the immolation. The 
sea^;ch after another victim affords opportunities of introducing some pathetic 
passages. And in the 23d section it is stated how Indra, in a rage, occasioned 
by hunger, killed his friend and companion Namuki. 

Iff dr A,, however, if not unreasonable, might well be satisfied with his allowed 
portion of sacrificial propitiation; for he is very frequently, and, in point of 
precedence, honourably, invoked in many Brahnianical ceremonies. At the 
Srad'ha, or obsequies in honour of deceased ancestors, in this form: the priest, 
meditating the Gayatri, says, “ May lisroRA and Varuna accept our oblations, 
and grant, us happiness: may Indra and the cherishing Sun grant us happiness 
in the distribution of food; may Indra and the Moon grant us the happiness 
of attaining the road of celestial bliss, and the*associatiou of good offices.” — 
CoLEBROKE. As. Res. Vol. VII. Art. viii. 

And iA the eighth volume, the same learned gentleman, in his most vafuable 
Essay on the Veda's, Art. viii- describes from that fruitful source a supposed 


* Afsara is derived from c/, luater, in one case apsu, and raia, the sensation 6f tasie. 



consecration of Indka, when elected by the gods to be their king. I extract 
the concluding paragraph — the whole is curious. 

“ Thus consecrated by that great inauguration, Indra subdued all conquer- 
able earths, and won all worlds: he obtained over all the gods supremacy, tran- 
sdendant rank, and pre-eminence. Conquering in this world bdow, oquitable 
dominion, separate authority, attainment of the supreme abode, mighty power, 
and superior rulq,.* . becoming a self-existent being, and independent ruler, 
exempt from early* dissolution; and reaching'all his wishes in that celestia'I 
* world, he became immortal; he became immortal.”* • 

In the Ins. of Menu, the component parts of a king afe enumerated ; among 
which Indra obtains a place. 

Chap. V. V. y6 . — “The corporeal frame of a king is composed of particles 
from Soma, Agni, Surya, Pavana, Indra, Kuvera, Varuna, and Yama, the 
eight guardian deities of the world.” • 

In another similar text, the deities, although the same, are differently placed; 
,for the sake, perhaps, of a metrical arrangement of their names. 

Chap, VII. V. 3^. — “ If the world had no kjng, it would quake on all sides 
through fear: the .ruler of the universe, therefore, created a king for the main- 
tenance of this system, both religious and civil; 

j “ 4. Forming him of eternal particles, drawn from the substance of* Indra, 
* Pavana, ’ Yama, * Surya, of ’ Agni and ® Varu na, of ' Chandra and ® Ku- 
vera : 

“ 5. And since a king was composed of particles drawn from these chief 
guardian deities, he consequently surpasses all mortals in glory. — 

“ G. He is ’ fine and * air ; he both ‘‘sun and ’’ moon; he the g;pd o.f ’ criminal 
justice; he the genius ‘ of wealth; he the’ regent of ‘ waters; he the lord of the 
'* firmament.” f 

C. IX. V. 301 . — “ All the ages called Satya, Treta, Dwa^ara, and K<?/i,depend on 
the conduct of a king who is declared in turn to represent each ofthose ages: 

“ 302. Sleeping, he is the Kali age; waking, the Dwapara; exerting himself 
in action, the Treta-, living virtuously, the Satya. 

“IJOS. Of Indra, of SurYa, of Pavana, of Yama, of Varuna, of Chan- 
DRA^of Agni, and of Prit’hivi, let the king emulate the power and attributes. 

9 

* " In the didactic portion of the t' tda, the last term in every chapter is repeated, to indicate its con- 
clusion.” 

f The figures of reference are not in the Institutes : I have added them to assist the reader in connect- 
ing the names and characters of the deities enumerated. 



“ 304. As In DBA sheds plentiful showers during the four rainy months, 
thus let liim, acting like the regent of clouds, rain just gratifications over his 
kitfgdom : 

305. As SuRYA with strong rays dtaws up the water during eight months, 
thus lebhim, performing the functions of the Sun, gradually draw from bis realm 
the legal revenue : • 

306. As Pavan, when he moves, pervades all creature^ thus lejt hiip, imi- 
tating the^ regent of wind, pervade all ptapes by his concealed emissaries : 

“ 307. As Yama, at the appointed time, punishes friends and foes, or those 
who revere and those ‘who contemn him, thus let the king, resembling the judge 
of departed spirits, punish offending subjects : 

“ 3Q8. As Varuna most assuredly binds the guilty in fatal cords, thus let 
him, representing the genius of water, keep offenders in close confinement. 

“ 309* When the people, no less delighted on seeing the king, than on see- 
ing the full moon, he appears in the character of Ch andra. 

“ 310. Against criminals let him be ever ardent in wrath; let him be splendifj 
in glory; let him consume wicked ministers; thus imitating the functions of 
Agni, god of fire. 

“ 311. As Prit’hivi supports all creatures equally, thus a king, sustaining 
all subjects, resembles in his office the goddess of earth.” ^ 

Intending, under this head, to notice some characters subordinate to Indra, 

I sl\all introduce them, among others, by a quotation from Mr. Colebroke’s 
Essay on the Religious Ceremonies of the Brahmans, to which, on so many occa- 
sions, *1 am indebted; adding, occasionally, a note of illustration In the mar- 
riage, ceremony, after previous details, “ eighteen oblations ^re offered* while 
as many texts are meditated : they ’differ only in the name of the deity in- 
voked. 

“1. May Agni, lord of (living) beings, protect me in respect of holiness, 
valour, and prayer, and in regard to ahcient privileges, to this solemn rite, and 
to this invocation to deities. — 2. May Indra, lord, or regent, of the eldest 
(that is, of the best of beings), protect me, &c. — 3. May Yama, lord of the 
earth, &c.— -4. Air, lord of the sky. — 5. The Sun, lord of heaven. -^6. The 

Moon, lord of stars.— 7. Vbihaspaxi,* lord (that is, preceptor) of Brahma 

% 

* 

• Vrihaspati, the regent of the planet Jupiter, is called Preceptor of the gods, as he is frequently 
found giving them good advice ; and, as well as Nareda, is often represented as their orator, or messenger, 
when any intercourse is carried on between the three superior powers. 



(and other deities). — 8. Mitka (the Sun), lord of true beings. — 9. Vabuna, 
lord of waters. — 10. The Ocean, lord of rivers. — 11. Food, lord of tributary 
' powers. — 12. Soma (the Moon), lord of plants. — 13 . Savitbi (the generative 
Sun), lord of pregnant females. — 14 . Rudra (Siva), lord of (deities that bear 
th6 shape of) cattle. — 1^. The fabricator* of the universe, lord of forms. — 16. 
Vishnu,'!' lord of mountains. — 17 . Maruts (winds), lord oi'Ganas (sets of divi- 
nities),:: — 18 . Fatlieus^grandfathers, remoter ancestors, more distant progenitors, 
their parents, and gran dsi res. , 

The eight guardian deities of the eiglit points of the heavens, with ^ndra at 
their head, are sometimes called the whids, and almost* confounded witlfthe 
Maruts', of whom, However, are reckoned forty-nine, as noticed in page 96, 
where their parentage is given. In pages 92, 93 , the ei^ht Vasus, ^and the 
Maruts, or genii of the winds, are spoken of as distinct personages; a Vasu 
being one of the eight divinities who form a gana, ox assemblage of thi* gods; 
and there being nine of ganas, and Agni being reckoned the chief of the 

ydsus; and Vayu, ocPavan, the chief of the Maruts. In the above quotation 
the Maruts (winds)^ are termed lords of ganas. ^ Indr a and his gana, or assem- 
blage, are not, perhaps, easily, identified with the Vasus, whose discriminative 
names I do not recollect to have seen enumerated. The names of the regents 
qf the eight winds, or points, as first given in this article, I noted from the infor- 
mation of my Pandit, viz. iNDR.'i, ruler of the east; Agni, south-east; Yama, 
south; Nirit, south-west; Varuna, west; Vayu, north-west; Kuvera, north; 
IsANi, north-east. The next enumeration of them, in Sir VV. Jones’s poem, 
runs thus: Indra, Varuna, Vahni, Kuvera, Marut, Yama, Isa, or Tsani, 
NAiRrY, or Nirjt; omitting Agni and Vayu, and introducing Vahni^ and 
Marut: the' latter may, indeed, be deeiiTed the same with Vayu; but Vahnx, 
Svhom 1 should judge to be Sarasavati, (see p. p. 57. 126.) 1 never, in any in- 
stance, saw elsewhere introduced into this gana, or assemblage, with Tndra and 
the male genii — among the female guardians we shall see her presently. The 
order of their arrangement I, in this case, lay no stress on, as being m a poeti- 
cal dress, the names may have been transposed, in view to a'more metrical 

‘ c 

* Brahma, I suppose. 

t I should rather have expected the application of this title to Siva, as-the consort*of Parvati, 
daughter of Himalaya. — Seep. 151. ^ 

t The reader will allow me to remind him, that the words within brackets in the above, and in similar 
quotations, are interpolated by the commentator, whose gloss the translator has followed, to illustrate the 
text, which would otherwise be often obscure. 



arrangement. A third list, from the Ins. of Menu, as given in a back page, 
alluding, I imagine, to the same gana, differs from both the preceding; and a 
ftfurth list, in the same code, also given under this article, differs from all three., 
A fifth, taken from the Brahmanda Purana, as will be presently stated, differs from 
the fisst oi?ly in this instance; substituting “ the lord of the Zodiac,'^ Ma,ho- 
DAYA, for Kuvera; of whom it may, indeed, be another name, although I do 
nht know it as such, nor its nfeaning; it may possibly be the name of his 
or court^ and not the lord's.* > • » 

’ * Mr. WiLFORD, in tlie eighth volume of the As. Res. gives, as a specimen of the geographical style 
of the Hindus, a translation, in the very words of the Brahmanda Parana, descriptive of the fabulous moun- 
tain Meru. I here extract part of it, this mountain being often mythologically alluded to in this work, and 
its distinguished inhabitants the immediate subject in discussion. The style of this Parana indicates a sec- 
tarial superiority on the part of Brahm a, similar to what we have seen applied by their respective sectarists 
to bis r,pequal powers, Vishhu and Siva. * 

' The great God; the great, omnipotent, omniscient one; the greatest in the world; the great Lord, 
who goes through all the worlds, incapable of decay, and without body, is born a moulded body, of flesh 
and bones, made, whilst himself ivas not made. His wisdom and power pervade all hearts ; from his he^rt 
sprang the Padma Lotos-like world in t jmes of old. It was then in this, that appeared, oiehen born, the God 
of gods, with four faces; the Lord of the lords of mankind, who rules over all; the Lord of thfe world.’ 
When this flower was produced by Vishnu, then from his navel sprang the worldly Lotos, abounding with 
trees an^ plants. 

“ Round it are four great islands, or countries : in the middle, like the germ, is Meru thus calledij a 
great mountain of various colours all round.” — (Here follow its appearance, shape, measurements, &c. it 
bning throughout likened to a lotos.) — “ Every Bishi represents this lord of mountains as it appears to him 
from his station; Brahma, Indra, and all the gods, declare that this largest of all mountains is a form 
consisting of jewels of numberless colours; the abode of various tribes ; like gold; like the dawning morn, ’ 
resplendent, with a thousand petals ; like a thousand water-pots, with a thousand leaves. ' 

Within irts adorned with the self-moving cars of the gods, all beautiful } in its^tals are the abodes * 
of the gods, like heaven ; in its thousand petals they dwell with their consorts. "There resides above, 
Prahma, ^God of gods, with four faces, the greatest of those who know the Vedas •, the greatest of the 
great gods, also of the inferior ones. There is the court of Brahma, consisting of the whole earth, of all 
those who grant the object of our wishes; thousands of great gods are in this beautiful court : there the 
Brah^ptarishis dwell ; it is called by all the world Manm’ati. There, in the east, is Indra for ever to be 
praised; the god sitting upon a -vimana, resplendent, like a thousand suns. There the gods, and trjbcs of 
Jtishis, arc always sitting in the presence of the four-faced god : these the god makes happy w'ith his re- 
splendence : there the gods are singing praises to him, The'.ie is the lord of wealth, beautiful, with a 
thousand eyes ; the destroyer of towns : the Indra-locas enjoy all the wealth of the three worlds. In the 
second interval, between the east and the south, is the great I'imana of Agni, or fire, with a greit resplen- 
dence, variegated with,a hundred sorts ot metals, resplendent; and from whom sprang the Vedas : there is 
his court ; he dqes good to all ; and his name is Jivani : in the mouth of whom the sacred elements of the 
homa are put. 



copper colour. Above he is mounted on his famous elephant, Iravaty; in the 
picture white, with a crimson outline, trunks, and hair. 

* Like the other Hindu deities, Indra is distinguished by several nam^s; 
Sakra is that by which he is generally tailed in his capacity of the adviser of 
evil. Shatukratu, oi’^Shatkratu, means him to whom is made n hundred sa- 
crifices: Vritrahan, the slayer of the demon Vritra. Heri is sometimes 
applied^to hyrn, as wgll as to Vishnu and Krishna: and Hari, a name of bo'th 
Siva and Vishnu; and the latter is, ip the Ramayana, sect. 1. called Upendba, * 
(up is equivalent to our sub,) inferring subordination to Indra, who is some- 
times named Mahendra, or the great Indra: also PureStdra, and Vasava, 
and Paka-shasana. * Vajra-pani means grasper of the thunder-bolt^ reminding 
us of the Jupiter Fulminator, or Tonans\ as doubtless adverted to hy Sip Wil- 
liam Jones, when describing him as “darter of the swift blue bolt*” or as Ju- 
piter Fulgurator ; as well as to Jupiter PJuvius, when he calls him , 

“ Sprinkler of genial dews and fruitful rains 
, O’er hills and thirsty plains.” 

H;^ron to Indra. — Works, Vol 

His consort, Indp'ani, or Ai^dri, is also name’d Powlamya, or Pulomaya, 
sometimes Poavlumi, and Saki ; and as she is, as far as I know of lier,. very vir- 
tuous, as wHl as beautiful, I am unwilling to dismiss her without some farther 
notice; and will, therefore, introduce a legend in which her fidelity was tried. 

The virtuous Nahusha was elevated to the heavenly mansions by the title 
of Deva Nahusha, or, as he is in shortness called, Deonaush, whence, as be- 
fore observed, is easily made Dionysius; and, notwithstanding his virtue, 1^11 in 
.love witJt Pulomaya, Arho, resisting his assiduities, and resolved on fidelity to 
her lord, Avas advised by Vrihaspati, he presciently seeing the consequences, to 
pretend to favour the lover’s addresses, if he would visit her in s. palky carried 
by four holy and learned Brahmans, Avhich he had influence enough to*procure. 
Their movements not according Avith thedovcr’s eagerness, he impatiently ex- 
claimed to the chief bearer — ’•'■Serpe! SerfeP which has precisely the same 
signification in Sanskrit and in Latin. The holy sage, unused to such an impera- 
tive address, replied — ‘^Be thysplf a serpent ;” and, such is the power of divine 
learning, the king, from the force of the imprecation, instantly fell to the earth 
in the' shape of that large serpent called, in Sanskrit, ajagara, and boa*hy natu- 
ralists. In this state of humiliation he Avandered to the banks of the Kali, and 
once attempting to SAvallow a Brahman, deeply learned in the Vedas, his throat 
was so scorched that he Avas forced to disgorge the sage; by contact with whom, 



his own intellects became irradiated, and he remembered with penitence his 
crime and its punishment. He ceased to devour human beings, and recover- 
ing his understanding and speech, he sought some holy Brahmans nho might 
predict the termination of his misery; jfnd learned, at length, that he would be 
restored to Ms pristine shape by the sons of Pakdu. He, therefore, patienPly 
visited holy places- of pilgrimage, founded by himself in happier days, and 
waited with resignation the coming of the Pandavas, whosc_ad ventures are the 
subject of, Vyasa’s great epic ‘poem, the ^ahaharat . — (From Wilford’s Essay 
on the Nile. As. Res. Vol. III.) * 

Strictness of arran'gement not being easily attainable in a work of this sort, 
1 shall, in the next head or division, notice, with other deities, some of those 
subordipate to Indra as chief of the demigods, and immediately connected with 
him as regents of quarters, or points, or winds; and some of them that do not 
demand any lengthened discussion, we will notice here, viz. Varuna, Kuvera, 
and Nirrit. 

The former is the regent of the ocean, and generally of large masses of 
water. As light is thought to be excluded from the depths of water, Varuxa 
is also deemed the governor of the night, or of 3arkness: still he is one of the 
Adilyas, or Suns, (seep. 92 ). He is likewise styled the lord of punishment; and 
in this character the wealth of criminals is directed to be offered to him, or, hi 
other words, throirn into the waters; or it may, instead, be bestowed on a 
learned priest: the latter, we may suppose, is likely to outshare the deity. 

Ins. of Menu, Chap. IX. v. 243. — “ Let no virtuous prince appropriate the 
wealtli of a criminal in the highest degree; for he who appropriates it through 
covetousness, js contaminated with the same guilt. , • 

“ 244. Having thrown such a fine into the waters, let him offer it to Va- 
runa ; or let him bestow it on some priest of eminent learning in the scrip- 
tures. 

“ 24.5. Varuna is the lord of punishment; he holds a rod even over kings; 
and a’prie,st who has gone through the whole Veda is equal to a sovereign of the 
world.” 

In a former quotation from Menu, this paoeage occurs: “ VaeuJ:,a most 
assuredly binds the guilty in fatal cords.” — Chap. IX. v. 308. And the cord of 
VAEUNA,*called ox pasha, or Varunapasha, is frequently spoken of, which he 
is supposed to hold^in his hand ; but I have no image or picture of this deity 
that I know of. In the first volume of the Asiatic Researches, Sir W. Jones gives 
a plate of hjm, empty-handed, bestriding a monstrous fish: he is drawn merely 



as a man, \vithout any attributes. And it is there said of hinr, that “ he is th» 
genius of waters; but, like the rest, is far inferior to Mahbsa, anti even to 
IsroRA, who is the prince of the beneficent genii.” — P. 251. Son n era t, (Voi, L 
p. 62.) calls him, after the Carnatic prtjnunciation, Varounin; and says he is 
represejited mounted on a crocodile, and holding a whip in his hand. . 

The fasha, Avbich in his hand has been surmised to be emblematical of the 
sea encircling the earth, is often seen in the hand of other deities; in that of 
Siva, (see plate 13^ of Devi, orKA^Li, plates*24, 28. of Hanuman, plate 93; 
'of Ganesa, PLATi 102- and some'times with Bhairava; all, it may be remarked, 
connected in family irith Siva, ivho bearing the trident, trisida, in that and o'ther 
points participates with Varuna in the character of Neptune. 

A long catalogue of weapons presented to Rama, armed by Viswamitra 
for the war of Lanka, occurs in the 26th section of the ^atnayafiat they have 
particular names, generall_^ derived from some deity, either from being.the ap- 
propriate weapon used by those deities, or from partaking in some way of their 
power. There is “ the Dherma weapon, scarcely less fatal than Yama himself;” 
this is religion, justice, or virtue: “the Kala weapon, insupportable to ene- 
mies:” “the dWin^ Chakra of Vishnu, and the terrible discus (Fajra ) of Indra ; 
the huge spear; the Dherma the dreadful Kala and the 

highly valued Varuna ^asha” severally the cords of yustice, of Death, and of 
t'’ARUNA, or Neptune. There is also the Agniya, having the property of flame 
or fire, and many others of allegorical names; such as joy-producing, folly, intoxi- 
cation, infsUible, hot, fiery, quaking, foe-seizing, flesh-devouring, energetic, invisible, &c. 
&c. See. All, or any of these, come, wdien called for by appropriate mantras, or 
magical words, made known to the favoured person thus divinely gifted.— See 
page 109 . • 

• In the black Tajurveda, an upanishad is named after Varuna: he is there 
made the father of Bhrigu,* and is introduced as instructing bis son in the 
mysteries of religious science, particularly as to the nature of Bkahm; who is, 
he says, “ That, whence all beings are produced ; that, by which they live* when 
boVn; that, toward M-hich they tend; and that, unto which they'pass.” 

Bhiwgu, after meflitating,in devout contemplation, recognised food (or 
body) *to be Brahm: “for all beings are indeed produced from food; when 
born’ they live by food; toward food they tend ; and they pass into food.” 

c 

* Who, in p. 78- appears as the offspring of Bbahma ; and in p. 84, of Menu.— S ee also pages 86.- 
gt.Q*- and Jm. of Menu, Chap. I. verses 59 . 



Unsatisfied, however, fie, again deeply meditating, discovered breath (or 
life) tobe'BRAHM: “ for all beings are indeed produced from breath ; when born 
they live by breath; toward breath they tend ; they pass into breath.” 

Again desired to seek Brahm in profound meditation, he discovered intellect 
to be Brahm < “ for all these beings are produced from intellect ; when born they 
live by intellect; toward intellect they tend; and they pass into intellect.” — 
This he understood; (but) again coming to his father Varuna, saying, “Vene- 
rable (father), make known to nie Brahm” — Varuna replied, Inquire by 
devout contemplation ; profound meditation is Brahm.” * • 

Ue thought deeply; and having thus meditated (with) devout contempla- 
tion, he knew ananda (or felicity) to be Brahm : “for all those beings are indeed 
produced from pleasure; when born they live by joy ; they tend toward happi- 
ness ; they pliss into felicity.”— “ Such is the science which was attained by 
BHRioy, taught by Varuna, and founded on the shpreme ethereal spirit: he 
who knows this, rests on the same support; is endowed with (abundant) food, 
and becomes (a blazing fire) which consumes food : great is he by progeny, by 
cattle, an^ by holy perfections ; and great by propitious celebrity.” — C oleI 
BROKE on the Vedas, ./fr. i?«.’Vol. VIII. p. 45tl. 

Varuna, it will be recollected, is the especial protector of the west point of 
the heawens: he has a Sacti, or consort, named Varuni. — Seep. 120. She is 
sometimes called his daughter.— See p. 95. He is one of the Adityas, or Suns*, 
the offspring of Aditi.— See p. 92. And in p. 112. the appellation of Mitra 
Varuna, or the friendly Varuna, is applied to Menu. But, although* he is one 
of thd many deities invoked and pi'opitiated in the daily ceremonies of the Brah- 
mans, his name does not very often occur in Hindu writings or conversatjon. 

Kuvera, the regent of wealth, for a moment demands our attention; and 
although few people seek the favour of this deity with greater avidity than the 
Hindus, j'lt 1 find but little mention of him in my mythological memoranda ; nor 
have I any image or picture of him. . Let us hope that the Indian Plutus will 
not, by for ever withholding his favour, resent my brief notice of him, compared 
with the more extended account of more social or more amiable deities. On 
Kama, Lakshmi, or Saraswati, poets and historians dwell with complacency 
and delight ; but the gloomy, selfish, and deformed Kuvera, claims not,’nor de- 
serves, so»much of our attention. 

He is, we have seen, the guardian of the northern region ; described, in 
respect of externals, as a mere man, but as a magnificent deity residing in the 
splendid city Alaka, otherwise called Chitrarat'ha ; or borne through the sky in a 



gorgeous car, called pushpaka. He is also called Vittessa ; and Paulastta, a 
name of one of the Brahnadicas, (see p. 84); also Visbavana, or Vaisbava, and 
Dhaxada. He is said to be son of a sage name Visrava, or Viswasrava ; Iche 
father also of Ravana, who, as well as Kuvera, is hence called Visravana. 
Ku VERA and Ravaxa are thus half-brothers, having different mothers ; both are 
occasionally named Pulastya. 

His servants and companions are the Takshas and GuJiyakas, into whose forms 
Iransnrfigra'td the soijls of those men who in this* life are addicted to sordid anJ 
Jjase passions, or absorbed in worldly prosperity. The term Guhyaha is»d^ived 
from Guh (ordure), a word retained in sm’eral dialects: hence Guhya (podexX— 
See p. 108. We hajipily do not find that the regent of wealth is related in mar- 
riage or otherwise with Lakshmi, the goddess of riches, to whom a I^indu, as 
mentioned in page 1S2, would address himself for that boon, and not to Kuvera : 
he has, however, a Sacti, of consort, named Kauveri, (see p. 119,) whence, I 
conjecture, the river of that name, in Mysore, derives its appellation. 

Nirrit, otherwise called Nairita and Nirut; and sometimes, as noticed 
fn page 57, Virupaksha, meaning, it is said, tviti three eyes-, but, according' to 
Mr. WiLEOKD, in pa^e 270, a disagreeaile countenance-, is the last of the eight 
guardian regents that we shall notice in this article. His name occurs but 
seldom in writing or conversation; and I have no image or picture of Ijim, nor 
chd I ever see one. His consort is Nirriti, who seems to share with him the 
honour of his government; and a man becoming criminal on certain points^ it 
is incumbent on him to “sacrifice a black or a one-eyed ass, by way of a meat 
offering to Nirriti, patroness of the south-west, by night, in a place where four 
ways meet.” — “ Let him daily offer to her in fire the fat of that ass ; and, at, the 
close of the ceremony, let him offer clarified butter, with the holy text Sem, and 
sp forth, to Pavaxa, to Indra, to Vbihaspati, and to Agni, regent of wind, 
clouds, a planet, and fire.”— 7w. of Menu, Chap. XI. verses 119, 12o! 

This expiation is for the sin of Onanism: on incurring of which, the mani- 
pulist is termed avacirna. — “ To the four deities of purification, Maruta, 
Inbba, Vbihaspati, and Agni, goes all the divine light, which'the Veda had 
imparted^ from the student why commits the foul sin avacirna.'^ — lb. v. 122. 



Of SURYA, CHANDRA, wul AGNI, 

Tht REGENTS <yf the SUN, the MOON, and of FIRE ; *and of some less important 

Characters. 


Plate 87- of Surya, is taken from a fine cast in zinc; one of Mr. Wilkins*^ 
set, made at Benares, where, in a temple dedicated to MAhadeva, in his cha- 
racter of Visweswara, (see p. 58,) is a spirited sculpture, the original of this 
subject. The cast is nine inches in height, representing the glorious god of day 
holding the attributes of Vishnu, seated on a seven headed serpent; his car 
drawn by a seven-neaded horse, driven by the legless Arun, a personification 
of the dajrn, or Aurora. Surya’s distinguishing attributes will come morp 
particularly under discussion in a future page. 

So grand a symbol of the Deity, as the Sun “ looking .from his sole dopai- 
nion like tiie god of this world,” which, to ignorant people, must be his most 
gloriotfs and natural type, will of course have attracted the earliest'adoration ; 
and where revelation was withheld, will almost necessarily^ have been the pri- 
mijry fount of idolatry and superstition. The investigators of ancient mytho- 
logy accordingly trace to this prolific source, wherein they are melted and lost, 
almost every other mythological personage; who, like his own light, diverge and 
rad’Kite fr.omjiis most glorious centre. , ♦ 

‘‘ We must not,” says Sir William Jones, “ be surprised af finding, on a 
c|ose examination, that the characters of all the pagan deities, male and femalt?, 
melt into each other, and at last into one or two; for it seems a well-founded 
opinion, that the whole crowd of gofls and goddesses, in ancient Rome and mo- 
dern Varfines,* mean only the powers of nature, and principally those of the Sun, 
expressed in a variety of ways, and by a multitude of fanciful names.” — As. Res. 
Vol. I. p. 267 , ‘ \ 

The following passages are extracted from the argument to the hymn, ad- 
dressed hy the same author to Surya; and some extracts will follow from the 

I 

* The proper name for Benares, otherwise called Kassi : the most classical name is, perhaps, Vara= 
'nasi, so called from two rivers that form a junction of waters and names near its site. ‘ 



hymn, as affording more information than I can otherwise furnish; enlivened 
too by the graces of eloquence and poetry. The hymn will be found in the 
• Asiatic Miscellany, Vol. II. and Works, Vol. XIII. * 

“ A plausible opinion has been entert^ned by learned men, that the principal 
source of idolatry amon» the ancients, was their enthusiastic admiratiomof the 
sun; and. that when the primitive religion of mankind was lost amid the distrac- 
tions of establishing regal governments, or neglected amid the allurements of 
vice, they ascribed to the great visible luminary, or to the wonderful fluid of' 
'rtfhich it is the gen*eral reservoir, those powers of pervading all space, aaidjani- 
inating all nature, which their wiser antiestors had attributed to one eternal 
Mind, by whom the substance of fire had been created as an inanimate and se- 
condary caqse of natural phenomena. The mythology of the east confirms this 
opinion; and it is possible, that the. triple divinity of the Hindus was briginally no 
more than a personification bf the sun, whom they call Treyitenu, or three-Jiodied, 
in his triple capacity o? producing foxms by his genial hent, preserving them by his 
light, or destroying them by the concentrated force of his igneous matter: this, 
with the wilder conceit of a female power united with the Godhead, and ruling 
■ nature by his authority, will account for nearly the whole system of Egyptian, 
Indian, and Grecian polytheism, xlistinguished from the sublime theology of the 
philosophers, whose understandings were too strong to adroit the popuIar«belief, 
but whose influence was too weak to reform it. 

“ It will be necessary to explain a few other particulars of the Hindu mytho- 
logy, to which allusions are made in the poem. Soma, or the Moon, is a male 
deity in the Indian system, as Mona was, I believe, among the Saxons, and LiJ nus 
among some of the nations who settled in Italy. Most of the Lunar mansions are 
believed to be* the daughters of Kasyapa,.* the first production of Brahma’s 
liead; and from their names are derived those of the twelve months, who are 
here feigned to have married as many constellations: this primeval brahman, 
and Vi NAT A, are supposed to have been the parents of Arun, the charioteer of 
the Sun, and of the bird Garuda, the eagle of the great Indian Jove ; one of. 
whose epithets is Madhava.” . . 

After,an exordium, Tleeply ^ientific and profound, the hymn proceeds— 

“ Lord of the lotos, father, friend, and king, 

SuKYA, thy powers I sing : *.« 


* In other legends they arc said to be the daughters of Daksha.— rSce Daksha, p.* 109.) He 
however, an uivatana, or son of Bbahma^ and K-asatapa was also produced by him. 



Thy substance, Indsa, with his heavenly bands. 

Nor sings, nor understands; , 

Nor e’en the Vedai three to man explain 

Thy mystic orb triform, tho’ Brj^kma. tun’d the strain." — ^Verse 1 . 
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*“ First o’er blue hills appear, • 

Witlv many an agate hoof. 

And pasterns fring’d with pearl, seven coursers green ; ^ 

Nor boasts yon arch' d woof, , 

That girds the show ry sphere, * • • 

Such heav’n-spun threads of colour’d light serene. 

As tinge the reins which AeuiI guides— 

Glowing with immortal grace. 

Young Ahun, loveliest of Vinalian race; 

• Tnoilgh younger he, whom TvIadhava bestrides. 

When high on eagle-plumci he rides. • 

But, Oh I what pencil oi a living star 
Could paint that gorgeous car. 

In which, as in an ar^, supremely bright. 

The lord of bo'iudloss light. 

Ascending calm o’er* the empyrean sails, • * 

• And with ten thousand beams his awful beauty veils'’’— 'Verse 7. 


* 






Under the article Agni, I shull endeavour to explain farther why tjie 
regents of the Sun and of fire, so intiinatc-ly connected as their primary pro* 
perties apparently are, should lie distinguisued by common or similar attributes. 
Surya’s “ mystic orb triform,' and Agni’s triplicate of legs, are deducible from 
the three descriptions of sagred fire venerated by the Hindus-, and proceeding 
from tbe Sun, as the three great powers of nature procee^d from th<? Eternal 
Mind, we can easily discern how the Sun and Brahm came to* be identified* 
Though the Sun be invoked in the Gayatri, it is only, they say, as the symbhl 
of the l^eiiy: its creative heat, preserving light, and destroying fire, are personii- 
fled in Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. Surya’s “ seven coursers green,” and 
Agni’s seven arms, are appropriate allusions, especially the former, to the pris- 
matic divi.sibility of Surya’s preceding ray. In plates 87. 88. 89. will be seen 
the seven precursors of his glorious car. > 

“ SuRYA is believed to have descended frequently from his car in a human 
shape, ahd to have left a race on earth, who are equally renowned in \\\q. Indian 
stories with the Heliades of Greece. It is verv singular that his two sons, called 
Aswina, or Aswini-cumara in the dual, should be considered as twin brothers, 
and painted like Castor and Pollux; but they have each tlie character of 



Esculapius among the gods, and are believed to have been born of a nymph, 
Avho, in the form of a rn,are, was impregnated with sunbeams. I suspect the 
'whole fable of Kasyapa and his progeny to be astronomical; and cannot but 
imaijine that the Greek name Cassiopeia* has a relation to it.” — Jones. Asiatic 
Re!'earch9s, Vol. I. p. 263, . * ' 

An indifferent print is given, vdth the above account, of'SuRYA in his car, 
drawn t>y sev,en hossgs, driven by Ahun, or ^he dawn-, and he is described as 
followed by thousands of genii, worshipping him, and modulating hif praises. 

He has a multitude of names, and among them twelve epithets, or titles? which 
denote his distinct powers in each of the twelve months ; th‘ose powers are called 
Adityas, or sons of Aditi, by Kasyapa, the Indian Uranus; and one of them has, 
according to some authorities, the name of Vishnu, or PervaderA — Ih. , 

Vishnu is doubtless (see^p.92,) one of the epithets of the Sun, in whom will 
be found to merge, all the idolatrous machinery of all systems of mythology. — 
“ Here it must be observed,” as quoted in another place, “ that at night, and 
iq the ivest, the Sun is Vishnu: he is Brahma in the east, and in the piorning: 
from noon to evening he is Siva.”- — Wilford. ,As. Res. Vol. V. p. 234. 

General V ALL An CEX, whose learned inquiries into the ancient literature of 
Ireland were considered by William Jones as highly interesting, finds that 
KprsHNA, in Irish, is the Sun, as well as in Sanskrit. In his curious little* book, 
“ On the Primitive Inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland," the only one of the 
learned gentleman’s works that I am fortunate enough to possess, is given pn 
Irish ode to the Sun, which I should, untaught, have judged of Hindu origin: 
the opening especially, “ Auspiciate my lays, O Swn ! thou mighty Lord of the 
seven heavens; who swayest the universe through the immensity pf space ynd 
matter;” and the close, “Thou art the only glorious and sovereign object of 
universal love, praise, and adoration;” are in the language precisely of a Saura^ 
be he of Hindustan or Hibernia. 

Again: In the mythology of Ireland, Som is the deity presiding over plants: 
he is the same in India-, for the final in “ Soma, lord of plants,” (see p, 2GS,) is 
merely a grammatical termination, and not ladical. Again : Arun is the fore- 
runner of the Sun, the dawn, Aurora, both in Irish and Hindu mythology. — 
Other curious analogies are traced in the learned General's work. 

This interesting and lamented author, Sir W. Jones, not altogether agreeing 
with Newton, that ancient mythology is nothing but historical truth in a poeti- 


* As is fully proved by Mr. Wilfobd’s subsequent investigations. 
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cal dress ;^nor with Bacok, that it consisted in moral and metaphysical allego- 
ries; nor with Bryant, that all the heathen deities are gnly different attributes 
an(f representations of the Sun, or of deceased progenitors; conceived that the 
whole system of religious fables rose, like the Nile, from several distinct sources: 
and incHned fo the opinion, that one great spring and fpuntain of all ick)Iatr5^, 
in the four quarter? of the globe, was the veneration paid by men to the Sun; 
and another, the immoderate resppct shewn to the memory, of powerful qr vir- 
tuous ancestors, especially the founders of kingdoms, legislators, and warriors, 
of whonf the Sun or Moon were wildly supposed to be the parents. — lb, Vol. R 
p. 427. 

Plate 88. represents the Hindu zodiac and solar system' called Rasi Chakra, 
or revolutionary danc^: it is taken from a handsome picture of Colonel Stuart’s, 
which will be more particularly described. Here we see Surya in the centre, 

■ surrounded in the first circle by the planetary orbs, viz. Chandra, (Jig. 7.) 
— Manoala, or Mars, (6.) Buddha, or Mercury, (5.) — Vrihaspati, or 
Jupiter, ^2.) — Sukra, or Venus, (Q.) — Sani, or Saturn, (8.) — Rahu and, 
K'ktu, (4. and 3.) the ascending and descending nodes. 

Mr. CoLEBROKE, in his Essays on the Religious Ceremonies of the Hindus, 
(As. Res. Vol. V. and VII.) shows us how unceasingly the mythological persons 
of their*Pantheon are brought to the contemplation of the pious; and, indeed^ 
obtruded on all descriptions of persons, at almost all times, in the endless series 
of c;prenionials that they are, one way'^ or other, called on to perform, or to par- 
ticipate in. From the seventh volume I will here extract the sacrificia*! prayers 
to the*nine characters named in the preceding paragraph, introduced into the 
ritesjof the ol^lation to Fire; part of the worship offered to ^le gods, a»d one 
of the five daily sacraments of a Brahman: with each prayer an oblation ol ghee 
(clarified butter) is made. — 

“ 1. The Divine Sun approaches with his golden car, returning alternately 
with the shades of night; rousing moVtal and immortal beings, and surveying 
world! — May this oblation to Surya be efficacious. 

“ 2. Godsf produce that (Moon) which has no foe, which is the son of the 
solar orb, and became the offering of space, for the benefit of this world;* pro- 
duce it for the advancement of knowledge, for protection from danger, for vast 
# 

* “ Accordin^to one legend, a ray of the Sun, called sushumna, became the Moon ; according to 
another, a flash of light from the eye of Atri was received by Sface, a goddess-— the ’vla-lactea persoaitied ; 
she conceived, and bore Soma, or Chandra, who is, therefore, called a son oi Atri.” 
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supremacy, for empire, and for the sake of Ivdra’s organs of sense.— May this 
oblation to Chandra be efficacious. 

“ 5. This gem of the sky, whose hp ad resembles fire, is the lord of waters, 
apd replenishes the seeds of the earth. — May this oblation to (Manga la) the 
planet Mars be efficaffious. * * 

“ 4. Be roused, O Fire ! and thou (O Budha) ! perfect this sacrificial rite, 
and aSsociate with *as ; let this votary, and all jthe gods, sit in this most excel- 
• lent assembly. — May this oblation td the planet Mercury be efficaqious. 

• “5. O Vrihaspati! sprung from eternal truth, confer on us aUund^ntly 

that various wealth * which the most venerable of beings may revere; which 
shines glorious among all people, which serves to defray sacrifices, which is 
preserved by strength. — May this oblation to the planet; Jupiter be effica- 
cious. • 

“ 6. The lord of creatures drank the invisroratins: essence distilled from 
food; he drank milk and the juice of the moon-plant.f By means of scripture, 
‘which is truth itself, the beverage thus quaffed became a prolific essence, the 
eternal organ of universal perception, Indra’s organs of sense, the milk of^ im- 
mortality, and honey to the manes of ancestors. — May this oblati.on to (Sukra) 
the planet Venus be efficacious. 

‘ “ 7. May divine waters be auspicious to us for accumulation, for gain, and 

for refreshing draughts; may they listen to us, that we may be associated with 
good auspices. — May this oblation to (Sani) the planet Saturn be efficacious. 

“ 8. ODurvalX ivhich doth germinate at every knot, at every joint, multiply 
us through a hundred, through a thousand, descents. — May this obla’tion to 
(Rahu id the planet of the ascending node be efficacious. < . , 

* Probably intellectual wealth, Vkihaspati being preceptor to the gods; the moit venerable of 
beings. 

f SomaJata ; the Asclefias acida. t Durva, the Agrostis linearis. 

II Rahu was the son of Kasyapa and D iti, according to sonne authorities; but others represent Sin- 
HicA (perhaps the sphinx) as his natural mother. He had four arms ; his lower parte ended in a tail like 
that of a dragon ; and his aspect was grim and gloomy, like the darkness of the chaos; whence he had also 
the name of Tamas. He was the adviser of all mischief among the Baityas, who had a regard for him ; 
but among the Devatas it was his chief delight to sow dissension. And when the gods had produced the 
amrit, by churning the ocean, he disguised himself like one of them, and received a portioif of it; but the 
Sun and Moon having discovered his fraud, Vishnu severed his head, and two 6f his arras, from the rest of 
his monstrous body. That part of the nectareous fluid that he had time to sw.allow secured his immor- 
tality : his trunk, and dragon-like tail fell on the mountain of Malaya, where Mini, a Brahman, carefully 
preserved them by the name of Ketu ; and, as if a complete body had been formed from them, like a dis- 



" 9. Be thou produced by dw ellers in this world to give knowledge to igno- 
rant mortals, and wealth to the indigent, or beauty to the ugly. — May this ob- 
lation to (Ketu) the planet of the descending node be’ efficacious.” — P. 238. 

The great family, called ’■^children of the Moon, "" is so named in contradistinc- 
tian from another race, called “ children of the Sun,'' — See Rama, p. 192^ They 
are severally called Surja-vans, and Chandra-vans ; but both families are, in the 
thdogony of the Hindus., deducible from Brahma. 

In a note, in a preceding page, Chandra is made the offspring of Atrt, 
who wa5 a son of Brahma. Chandra’s son, Bodha, or Mercury, married* 
Ila, daughter of Menu, or Noah: hence originate the Chandra-vans. 

The Surya-vansy or offspring of the Sun, also proceed from this seventh 
Menu, who is fabled to be the son of Surya: one of ivhose names is Vaivas- 
wat; thence* name’d Vaivaswata. Surva is the son of Kasyapa (or Ura- 
nus), jthe son of Marichi (or light'), the son of Brahma. — See p. 89. 

Another astronomical allegory marries the Moon to the Sun — Chandra to 
Surya-Savitri ; the Sun being in his turn a female. 

■ In the Gayatri, a subject remaining for discussion, the Sun is called Savitri, 
as he is also in an invocation to divers deities <n marriagb ceremonies, as ex- 
tracted under Indra, (page 268,) but not apparently as a female : indeed, in the 
latter instance, decidedly not, as he is especially styled "Savitri, the genera- 
tive Sun, lord of pregnant females.” And in the Essay on the Lunar Year of tl*e 
Hindus, (As. Res. Vol. III. p. 282.) Sir William Jones marks a day in the Ca- 

» 

membored polype, he is eren said to have adopted Ketu as his own child. The head, with two arms, fell 
on the sands of Barhara, where Pit’henas was then walking with Sikhica, by some called his wife : they 
carriijd the giaityn to their palace, and adopted him as their son. This extravaganj fable is, nodohbt, astro- 
nomical ; Rahu and Ketu being.the nodes, or what astrologers call the head and tail o’f the dragon. It 
is added, that they appeased Visusu, and obtained readraission to the firmament, but were no longer 
visible fromnbe earth, their enlightened sides being turned from itj that Rahu strives, during eclipses, to 
wreak vengeance on the Sun and Moon who detected him ; and that Ketu often appears as a comet, a 
whirlwind, a fiery meteor, a water-spout, or a column of sand. Fifty-six comets are said, in the Chinta- 
mani, lo haye sprung from Ketu j and Rahu had a numerous progeny of Grahas, or crocodiles.” — Wtj.- 
roKD. As. Res. Vol III. p. 41 y. 

Plate 88. exhibits Rahu and Ketu; but the latter is merely a head,'*ai he is also in JV. Jones’s 
plate : in the above quotation, two of Rahu’s arms are said to have shared the fate of his head. ‘In p. 252, 

I have hinted the possibility that the lower portion of plate 76. may refer to this legend, rather, than to 
Buddha : Rahu’s lower parts do not, in the zodiacal pictures, end in a tail, as they do in the figure in 
plate 76. and as he is described above. As the adviser of evil with the Daityas, and sower of dissension 
among the Deva!, he partakes of the malignant part of Indka’s character. Narayana is sometimes 
(Jones’s Werks, Vol. XIII, p, p. 280. 282.) spoken of as the decapitator of Rahu. • 
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lendar, called “ Savitri vralam,” as “ a fast, with ceremonies by women at the 
roots of the Indian fig-tr^e, to preserve them from widowhood.” 

Mr. CoLEBBOKK (Js. Res. Vol. VIII. p. 402.) says, “ the seventh chaptef of 
the tenth book of the Rig Veda opens with a hymn, in which Surya, surnamed 
Savitri, the wife of the Moon, is made the speaker, as Dakshini*, daughter of 
Prajapati, and Junu, daughter of Brahma, are in subsequent chapters.” To 
this passage, Mr. Co.lebroke subjoins the fojlowing note : “ This marriage is 
noticed in the Ai^a'deya Brahmana, where the second lecture of the fourth book 
opens in this manner; ‘Prajapati gave his daughter Surya Savitri 40 Soma 
the king.’ The well-known legend, in the Puranas, concerning the marriage of 
Soma with the daug'hters of Daksha, seems to be founded on this story in the 
reda." 

Prajapati means the lord of frajas, or creatures-, and although mostly ap- 
plied to Brahma, is a name or title sometimes given to his sons, and other 
persons. — (See p. p. 83. S6.) Soma, or Chandra, we have seen in a former 
page (109), married twenty-seven of Daksha’s daughters, of whom Surya Sa- 
vitri appears to be one; above said to be tlie daughter of Prajapati, a name 
applicable to Daksha, as well as to Brahma. 

I will now describe Colonel Stuart’s picture, from which plate 88. is taken. 
By its style I should judge it to be the production of a Jeypoor artist: thti names 
of the zodiacal signs, and of the planets, are given in Sanskrit, as well as Persian; 
but I have copied the names of the latter only, and in the latter lauoruasre. 

Surya, in the Pfrj/aw spelled Surj: his car and horses are enveloped in a 

blaze of gold, terminating in a radiated glory: he is of gold, bearing the usual attri- 
butes dr Vishnu, with anumbrellaoverhis head, and with streamers at each corner 
of his car. Arun, his charioteer, is ot deep red: the horses are green, with black 
'manes, and red legs. Vrihaspati, or Jupiter, (Jig. 2.) in the Persian spelled 
Eerhespet, is also of gold, with set! clothes, bearing a lotos, green 
and white, and a staff. Ketu, (fig. 3. — I have heedlessly numbered these figures 
without adverting to their relative importance, for Kahu and Ketu should have 
been noticed last,) in^the Persian spelled Kit, or Keet, is 'like his body, 

RAHU,,Mack. The headless Rahu, (Jig. 4 ) j|j Rao in Persian, is black, with 
red ejothes; mounted on a brown owl, and holding the gadda, and a lotos, red 
and white. Buddha, or Mercury, (Jig. 5.) odsJ Buddha in Fersiatf; is green, 
with green clothing, and a gadda, and a blue and white lotos! a chaplet of white 
flowers, and a cup and saucer, are beside him. Mangai.a, or Mars, (fig. 6.) 

Mangal in Persian, is deep red, with pink chulna, or breeches; mounted 
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on a white rain, with red legs : he bears a lotos, white and green, and a sort of 
staff. OiiAXDRA, the Moon, (fig. Chander in Per^i-r, has, like 

SIjkya, the attributes of Vishnu, (none of the others are four-handed,) and is 
mounted on a pied antelope. Sani, or Saturn, (fig. 8.) Sanicher in 

Persian, (he’ is sometimes named Saniciiara, or Sax^ischara, in Sanskrit f) is 
blue, with a yellow holding a bow and arrow, and riding a light brown 

raven, with y^low legs. Sukra, or Venus, (fig. ^uker vi Persian, is 

white, v{ith blue clothes; mounted on an ei^ui vocal sort*of animal, something 
lil^e a i*at, and holds a red lotos and a staff; the Hindus make Sukra a male, anS 
he is otherwise called Usanas. The heads of all these beings, except of course 
poor Rahu, have golden glories; and so has Virgo, among the zodiacal signs, 
but n<«ne of the others. 

In the oriental zodiac, given by Sir W. Jones mthe second volume of the 
Asiatk Researches, the planets are accommodated with vehicles differing from 
those in plate 88. Surya is on a lion; and Arun is beneath him, driving the 
seven-headed horse yoked to the empty car: Chandra is riding an antelope ; 
Surya and Chandra, but npne of the rest, have glories: Mangala is on a 
horse, with a huge sabre in his hand: Buddha rides an eagle: Vrihaspati, a 
boar, and holds apparently a book : Sukra holds a disk, and rides a camel: Sani 
is moiSnted on an elephant: the headless Rahu holds a spear, and stands oij a 
tortoise; and Ketu, his head, is borne by a frog. 

, The antiquity, and other controverted points, of the Indian zodiac, having 
rendered it a subject of interesting discussion, I will here subjoin the instances 
enumerated, in which my plate (88,) and the zodiac given by i’/VW. Jones, (the 
only ones tl;at I know of hitherto published,) agree or disag^ree, as far bs relate 
to the planetary spheres. The zodiacal signs, properly so called, I shall leave 
unnoticed; and premise that, in regard to the Sun, so appropriately situated m 
PLATE 88. it is, in Sir W. Jones’s plate, at top ; the centre being fancifully oc- 
cupied by the earth, with Meru cons'picuously placed: indicating that such an 
arrangeanent was the production rather of a disciple of the Ptolemaic school, than 
of one possessing a competent knowledge of the true system of Copernicus, as 
exhibited in plate 88. • 
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Names ©f Planets, hx. 

Days, over which they respec- 
tively preside. 

Vehicles, or Seats. > 

English. 

Hitulu. 

English. 

Hindu. 

S/r W. Jones’s 
plate. 

Col. Stuakt’s 
‘ picture, and 

ri.ATE 88. 

|SUN * • t 

Moon 

Mars 

Mercury 

Jupiter 

Venus 

Saturn 
Dragon’s head 
iDragon’s tail 

SURY.A 

C^AilDRA 

Mangala 

Buddha 

Vhihaspati 

SuKRA 

Sani, , 

Ketu 

Rahu 

Sunday 

Modda.y 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Aditvar 

Somvar 

Mangalvar 

Budvar 

Vrihaspetvar 

Sukervar 

Sanivar 

Lion * 
Antelope 
Horse 
Edgle 

Boar 

Camel 

c 

Elephant 

Frog 

Tortoise.? 

Chariot 

Antelope 

Ram* 

Carpet 

Ditto 

Rat? ^ 
Raven 
Carped 

Owl 




T^earrangemenliof these beings in the two pla^tes differs in several instances> 
as well as necessarily in the position of Surya ; but the general order of arrange- 
ment is alike in hiiia and in Europe, as is evinced in the above table-, and as ap- 
pears by the series of invocation given in a preceding page. ‘ 

On the above table it may be well to observe, that Soma is a name of the 
Moon alm^ost as common as Chandra ; and the day Monday, Somvar, has receiv^ed 
its designation from the former name. The tortoise, as the equipage of Rahu, 
I have noted as doubtful in Sir W. Jones's plate, where it is equivocal; b*ut in 
Maurice’s Ancient^History, where (vol. I.) the subject is re-engrayed,_ it is,de- 
cidedly a tortoise; 

On the subject of the Hindu zodiacal signs, I shall not say any thing,- it would 
lead us into a lengthened disquisition. Begging, therefore, to refer the reader, 
desirous of information on that interesting point of Hindu science, to Sir Wil- 
liam Jones’s Dissertation, in the second volume of the Asiatic Reseayehets-, to 
Mr. Colebroke’s, in t^e ninth— both expressly on the Hindu zodiac; and to the 
labours Kif my learned friend,*Mr. Maurice, in his Ancient History, and Indian 
Antiquities; I here quit the subject. 

The names of Surya are numerous, as are also the designations of the Sun 
in the mythological romances of Greece and Rome. I will give here some of the 
Hindu names, that etymologists may trace resemblances in the nomenclature of 
these distant people. 
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Aeyama, Vivaswat, Martunda, Sura, Ravi, Mihira, Bhanu, Arka, 
HeridaWa, Carmasacsiii Savitri, Pushan, Bhascara, Tapaxa, Tavashti, 
Bhaga, Mit’hra, Heli, Varuna, Vedanga, IndrX, Gabhasti, Yama, Di-^ 
VAJKARA, Vishnu, Krishna. * 

SuRYA, -or the Sun, is exclusively worshipped by a sect, hence called Suras, 

• • • * * 

or Sauras, who acknowledge no other deity; but this sect is not so numerous 
as those of th9 Saivas and the Vaishnavas, of which latter, indeed, they may per- 
haps be, in strictness, termed a' branch. — See p. 124. \ ' ’ ’ * 

It will be presently noticed, that Prabha", or Brightness, Js the consort of the 
glorious luminary Surya; and that, hnable to sustain the pressure of his inten- 
sity, she once assumed a form named Chaya, or Shade, and was impregnated by 
him: ,this personification of shade is sometimes called the wife of Surya. I 
shall extract a verse, wherein she is so called, from an inscription engraved on 
copppr, conveying the town of Harihara,* on thfe banks of the Tunga-hhadra 
(Toombadra)] which, while it serves as a specimen of oriental adulation, will in- 
troduce to us some other mythological personages. 

(The father of the royal granter has just been mentioned.) ’ 

“ Gaurambhica* became his queefi; a princess respectable for her 

virtues, as Uama,! the beloved wife of Krishna; as Gauri,^; of Siva; as Sa- 
rasy'ati, of Brahma; as Chaya, of Surya. By the charms of her graceful 
gaiety she obscured ||Tilottama; by her happy fidelity to her husband *she 
excited the envy of Anasuya.”§ — As. Res. Vol. IX. p. 416. 

The date of this inscription corresponds with 1359, A. D. * 

’A fine picture of Surya, in Colonel Stuart’s collection, in which the got'-’ 
geous deit’^ is enveloped, with his car drawn by “ seven coursers gr^en,” in a ' 
golden blaze of splendour, preceded by hosts of persons Aaun-ting his praises, 
^has, behind his car, a black ill-favoured figure; a personification of the daick- 


* In the fort of this town, where I have passed many a chequered day, are two immense upright 
stones, cpvercd with inscriptions in the Canarese character : there is also, in front of its respectable temple, 
one of the handsomest columns, of a single stone, that I ever saw. If I might take the liberty, I* would 
suggest that they may be within the reach, and deserving of the attention, of the active and intelligent 
gentleman (Major Mackenzie), from whose exertions the ’Asiatic Researches arc so muck enriched, by 
communications, among others, of ancient inscriptions. 

t Probably meant for Radha. J A nameof Parvati. 

II A nymph celebrated for her beauty. — See p. 6 s. 

§ ANAsoifA (sometimes spelled Anasumya,) is the wife of Atri, the Rishi, and distinguished for con- 
jugal affections : the qame signifies uncTfvious.—See p. 87. 
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ness that the god of day is dispelling, or leaving behind him. I know no name 
of this person, but perhaps he has several; Tamasa probably among them. 

• “ In the Uttara-charitra, and other ancient books, we find many stories cofi- 

cerning Surya; some of which have a mixture of astrological allegory. Once, 
it seems, he was performing acts of austere devotion in the character of Ta- 
PANA, or the Inflamer, when his consort, Pkabha, or Brightness, unable to bear 
his intense heat, assumed the form of Ch’hava, ot Shade, and wSs impregnate'd 
by him. After a hundred years, whei\gods and men, expecting a terrible off- 
spring, were in the utmost consternation, she was delivered of a male shild in 
a reriiote place; afterwards called ^rhi-sfhan, or Sauri-sfhart^irovn Arci and Sauri, 
the patronymics of A*rca and Suhva. He was the genius of the planet which 
the Latians called Saturn ; and acquired, among the Hindus, the epithet of ^ani ; 
and SANAiscftARA, or slow-moving." — Wilford. As. Res. Vol. III? p. 379. 

Enthusiastic devotees are encouraged to penances in honour of different 
deities, by stories in their sacred books of boons having been heretofore ob- 
tained, through the kindness of the deities so propitiated. Gazing on the Sun, 
a mode of moving Surya’s favour, must be exceedingly hurtful and distressing: 
it is not a very uncgminon pen^hce in these days, (see pages 51, and 162 ); and 
has its reward, as we learn, by the following tale, from the Bhascara mabatmya. 
'-—I abridge it. • 

A careless and voluptuous king — I omit names, having been expelled his 
dominions, retired to the banks of the Cali-, and having bathed in the sacred 
river, he jferformed penance for his former dissolute life, by standing twelve 
days on one leg, without ever tasting water, with his eyes fixed on the Sun* the 
regent «f which, S^urya-iswara, appeared to him, and, granting his required 
boon, restored him to virtue and his empire; and ordered him to raise a temple 
to Suryaeswara on that very spot; promising to efface the sins of all pilgrims 
who should visit it with devotion ; and fixed a day for a yearly festival, to be 
there celebi’ated by his votaries. — Ih. p. 393. 

The dawn, the precursor of Surya, or the Sun, is personified in Arun, who 
may be styled the Aurora of the Hindus. Arun, or Aruna, is the charioteer 
of SuRYAt His parents are the.prolific Kasyapa, and Vinata : hence he is, in 
the hymn, called — “glowing with immortal grace, young Arun, loveliest of 
Vinatian race.” Garuda is his younger brother; and hence, from the incom- 
parable swiftness of Garuda, may the idea of Arun’s lameness, or rather want 
-of legs, have possibly arisen; for he is painted as perfect to his Knees only.- — 
See PLATE 87. * I find no legend immediately explanatory of Arun being thus 



‘'curtailed of his fair proportions.” Vixata appears sometimes as the father 
of Aruv and Garuda. , 

In Mr. Colebkoke’s Essay on the Vedus, is a passage that seems to have 
some reference to it: if so, Arux, or Aruna, I presume on the identity, is 
there seen in’a character apparently unconnected with \hat of Surya's charih- 
teer. Aruxa is ncfticed as the grandfather of Swetacetu, and father to Ud- 
dacala: the latter, a theologian,, was referred to by a numbe,r of pi,o\is pm’sons, 
“deeply .convei'sant with holy writ, and. possessed of great dwellings; Mho, 
meeting* together, engaged in this dis(^uisition: ‘ What is our soul? And who 
is Brahm?” 

E^ddacala, son of Aruna, being “well acquainted with’the universal soul,” 
was applied to without immediate success. On this question being put to him, 
‘Whom dost thou Avorship as the soul, O descendant^ of Gotama?’ he replyed, 

‘ The earth.’ On which he Avas thus admonished: — ‘ Whoever Avorship this for 
the universal soul, shares like enjoy ments, and vieAvs as beloved an object, and 
has religious occupations in his family: but this forms only the feet of the soul.’, 
— ‘ Thy feet had been lame,’ s^id the king, ‘ hadst thou not come to me.” — 
/?^r. Vol. Vlir. p. 467. ’ ’ 

A story is related in the Sivpuran, of the birth of a being AAdio sprang from 
BuAHMit, that deity having been most violentl.v, and, indeed, indelicately, enrap-, 
tured and agitated at the sight merely of Parvati’s fascinating foot, at her 
mar/iage Avith Mahadeva. This being, the offspring- of his amorous effusion, 
Avas named Vituky; and is said to have been first the pupil, and then*the pre- 
cursor’of Surya’s car; but I know not if he be the same Avith Arun. 

CHANDRA,^the regent of the Moon, appears in a car draAvn l^y pied antolopes; 
his head encircled by a crescent, and sometimes Avith a rabbit on* his banner. 
Although in most of my pictures of this personage, be has one or more of the * 
usual emblems of Vishnu, he seems still, in a greater degree, in respect to le- 
gends allusive to parentage and famiiy't connected witli Siva, a’/Iio is often seen 
vioon-crcwned-, and has hence the epithet of Chandra-sekra: he is also fre- 
quently seen Avith Chandra’s emblem, the antelope. — See plates 5. 14. 15, 
23, and p. p. 39- 48. A crescent on his forehead, and on the foreheads^ of his 
consort and offspring, is also a distinguishing family bearing. Isa is, indeed, in 
one of his^forms, expressly called the Moon; and his consort Isi is then Luna, 
agreeing still Avith the Grecian Diana in one of her manifold characters. The 
idea of a male and female moon has given birth to many legends and allegories, 
Isa and Isi, under their names of Chandra and Chandri, undergo several 
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sexual and other changes. Chandra, or Deus Lunus, is the moon when in 
opposition to the sun ; ^ind Chandri, or Dea Luna, when in conjunction. The 
origin of this idea may, perhaps, be successfully sought in the notion, that*the 
lunar influences are more powerfully exerted on men at one of the lunar periods, 
and on women at the ©ther: in high latitudes such influences ar^ scarcely per- 
ceptible; but near the tropics, especially in situations where the tide of the sea 
has aigreat,rise aad.fall, no individual scarcely — certainly no one at all affected 
^ with feverish or nefvous symptoms-^is exempted from extraordinary^ periodical 
sensations (I will not say caused by the changes of the moon, for I conld never 
fully convince myself, however plausible the theory, that' the coincident pheno- 
mena of spring-tides, and full and change of the moon, were cause and effect, ) 
at the conjunction and opposition, or, what amounts to the same, at thg periods 
of spring-tides. . * 

In the sol-lunar legends of the Hindus, the Sun is, as we have seen, sometimes 
male and sometimes female; and both wife and husband of Lunus and Luna, 

• under their names of Surya, Savitrt, Chandra, and Chandri. Although 
this may relate rapely to sol-lunar phenomena^ it must of course be veiled in 
sexual allegory ; and we are accordingly amused with legends in which Chan- 
dra lost his virility, and became Chandri; who, concealing herself in the 
jnountains, was there visited by Surya: from which conjunction arose'a nume- 
rous family, called PuTmda. The following is a poetical narrative of this luna- 
rian progeny. 

The god Soma, or Chandra, was traversing the earth with his favourite 
consort Rohini; and arriving at the southern mountain, Sahyadri, they unwa- 
rily entered the|forest of Gauri, where some men having surprised Maha- 
DEVA caressing that goddess, had been formerly punished by a change of their 

* sex, and the forest had retained a power of effecting a like change on all males 
who should enter it. Chandra, instantly becoming a female, was*so afflicted 
and ashamed, that she hastened far to the west, sending Rohini to her seat in 
the sky; and concealed herself in a mountain, afterwards named Soma-^^m;whtve 
she performed acts of the most rigorous devotion. Darkness then covered the 
world, each night; the fruits of the earth were destroyed; and the universe was 
in such dismay, that the, Devas, with Brahma at their head, implored the assist- 
ance of Mahadeva, who no sooner placed Chandri on his foreheaei, than she 
became male again ; and hence he acquired the title of CrfANORASEKARA. 

This fable is taken from the Puranas, and was thus explained to Mr. Wii.- 
roRD by an'ingenious Pandit . — 
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“ To the inhabitants of the countries near the source of the Kali, the moon, 
being in the mansion of Rohixi, or the Pleiades, seemed to vanish behind the 
southern mountains. Now, when the Moon is in opposition to the Sun, it is the 
god Chandraj but when in conjunctioii’with it, the goddess Chandri, who was 
in that state •feigned to have conceived the Puluidas before mentioned, Th^ 
moon is believed by- the Hindu naturalists to have a powerful influence on vege- 
tation, especially on certain plants; and, above all, on the Somalata, ox Moon- 
plant* This mode of interprettition may serve as a clue for the intricate laby- 
rinth of the Puranas, which contain all the liisiory, phisiology, and science, of * 
the 'Indians and Egyptians, disguised undbr similar fables. It may be added, that 
the Pulindas considei the, female raooxi as 2 k. form of the celestial Isi, or Isn, which 
may seem to be incompatible Avith the mythological system of India: but the 
Hindus have, ih truth, an Isis with three forms, called Swardevi in heaven, Bhu- 
DEvi oij earth, and Patala-devi in the infernal regions. The consort of the 
terrestrial goddess is named Bhu-deva, avIio resides on Siitmru, and is a vicege- 
rent on earth of the three principal deities.” — As. Res. Vol. III. p. 384. 

•Deus Lunus was common among several people of the ancient world,— See 
Bryant's Analysis, (Vol. III. p. 62 . On the Delhge. OctaVo edition.) where 
several symbolical figures of this deity are given. 

As w«ell as a solar, the Hindus have a lunar, zodiac, divided into twenty-eight 
mansions, called Nakshatra-, and believed to have been so divided, or invented, 
by Daksha, a mythological son of Brahma: hence their poetical astronomy 
feign these Nakshatras to be the offspring or daughters of Daksha, and; as diur- 
nally itceiving the moon in his ethereal journey, to be the wives of Chandra. 
Of these wives, Chandra is fabled to have the greatest affection for Rqhini, 
the fourth daughter of Daksha, who„on the complaint of the* majority, of this 
pointed partiality, cursed Chandra with a consumption that continued fifteen . 
days} but*on his due repentance, his strength and splendour were gradually re- 
stored: the meaning of this story, whicji is detailed in the Siv-piirana, is obvious. 
Chanjdra, like the western Lunus, is somewhat proverbial for inconstancy; and 
tales are related of his adulterous communication of his influences to the radiaiU 
spouses of others of the heavenly host. * , 

Rohini is the bright star in the bull’s eye, and although generally, and even 
proverbially, the favourite of Chand.ra, is not always so; for the lovely PuRna- 
VAsu, Daksha’s seventh daughter, sometimes rivals her elder sister in the affec- 
• 

* Somalata, Aickpas Adda, or Cynanchum viminak. 
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tions and attentions of their horned lord. Purnavasu is the seventh Nakshatra, 
or asterism, marking the moon’s path; and is the star, marked on our globes (3 
Geminorwn: Rohini being « of the constellation, whose name Deherdny^v/e 

have, with many others, borrowed froni the Arahians\ or with the article pre- 
fixed, Aldehrdn; and the fourth lunar asterism. 

We have seen, in former pages, that the Moon, as well as being the husband 
and wjfe, is also the offspring, of the Sun; his ray being personified under the 
name of Sushumnaj and applied to the Moon. Another legend makes the Moon 
‘ proceed from a flash of light emitted from the eye of Atri, the Rishi, A^jhich im- 
prc'gnated Space, a goddess, the vialactia personified, under what name I kfioAV 
not: Chandra, or Soma, was the offspring of this extravagant amour. A son 
of Soma’s, Bud’dha or Mercurv, espoused Ila; herself a very equivocal dam- 
sel, sometimes called a daughter of Menu. On some misdeTneanw, Parvati * 
cursed her, and she became alternately one month a man, and a month a woman; 
but by the efficacy of devotions paid to ^part'h, or linga, was restored to her per- 
^manency of sex through the favour of Mahadeva. Some notice of Ila is taken 
in pages 89, and IIS. * • 

I find, in the Hltopadesay th'e rabbit mentioned as an emblem of Chandra. — 
“ Then I will declare what are the commands of the god ChandIia. — He bade 
me say, that in driving away and destroying the rabbits, who are appointed to 
guard the fountain Avhich is consecrated to that deity, you have done ill: ‘ for,’ 
said he, ‘ they are my guards; and it is notorious that the figure of a rabbit is 
my emblem.” — P. 177. * 

On this passage, Mr. W ilkins says, in a note, that the Hindu poets have 
imagined the Moon as a deity drawn by two antelopes, holding in his right hand 
a rabbit.” — P. 

I have no picture of Chandra with a rabbit as an attendant : his car is 
always drawn by an antelope — ^one, ormore; and the rabbit, being a'nocturilal 
and swift animal, may refer to the season, and, as well as the antelope, to the 
apparent celerity of Chandra. 

' Sir William Jones, in his hymn to Sukya, addresses a verse to tlie Moon, 
illustrative of its attributes. — _ 

* Parvati, under one of her forms, .and when exerting her energies, as in the instance of the unlucky 
Ila, is named Patala, or Pateli Devi ; which is said to mean the t/tin goddess. Paula is thin in 
some Hindu dialects, and is applicable enough to the goddess presiding, as she does, over atrophy and 
wasting. But the name is farther deducible, from Patala, or hell; Parvati, as spoufc of Ya.ma, corre- 
sponding with Hbcate, consort of Pluto. Of these characters, more will occur presently. 



C.HANDRA. 

* 

" Thou ucctar-beaming Moon, 

Regent of dewy night— 

• From yon bright roe that In thy bosom sleeps * 

Fawn-spotted, Sasin bight — 

Wilt thou desert so soon 

Thy night flowers pale, whom liquid odour steeps, > • 

• And OsHADHi’s transcendent beam. 

Burning in the darkest glade ? 

Will no lov'd name thy gentle mind persuade ‘ • • * 

• Yet one short hour to shed tBy cooling stream ? , ^ 

t But, ah ! we court a passing dream: 

Our prayers nor Indu, nor Himansu hears — 

He: fades, he disappears; • 

E’en Kasyapa’s gay daughters twinkling die, 

I • And silence lulls the sky. 

Till chatacs twitter from the moving brake/ 

• And sandal-breathing gales on beds of ether wake.”— -Verse 2. 

Kastapa’s gay daughters" are, I imagine, the same with Daksha’s: the 
brothers are sometimes confounded with each other. » 

Sasi, ov Sasik, is rendered a roe by sovne. tSanshrii scholars; by others, a . 
hare: both these animals are, we find, among the attributes of Chandea, and 
aie said to have been allotted to him from a fancied resemblance of .their spots 
to the shades of light on the moon’s surface. This tvould answer very well, its 
far as regards the roe, or antelope, which is pied, or marked, like the moon, 
ligiit and dark in abrupt terminations; but the hare is not so, as far as I ever 
noticed: tame rabbits (which, in a preceding page, we have seen are also con- . 
secrated to Chandra,) arc so pied. But I suspect the allusion is of a phisio- < 

logical natuue, and refers to certain secretions in the female bare, or rab*bit, the ’ 

only quadrupeds, perhaps, that liave fliem; supposed, as in the case of the human 
female, t^o be regulated by lunar influences. 

A grant of land, engraven on copper, about 600 years old, found lately 
in the district of T:pura, contains a verse alluding to the subject under dis- 
cussion. * 

“ 2. From him sprung the happy chief of ministers., who exhibits the joys 
of unsullied glory; a spo'.icss moon among mortals, and at sight of wix)m, the 
jiare-spotted luminary appears swoln (with envy,) and distempered with.alter- 
nate increase and wane.” 

On this verse, Mr. Colebeoke says, in a note, ( Js , Res . Vol. IX. p. 405.) 
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. * * 

The Moon is named Sasin, from a fancied resemblance of its spots to a 

leveret.” 

. Since I wrote this article, 1 have met with Sir \V. Jones’s translation of the 
Hitopadesa, (l^orks, Vol. XIII.) in which the passage, quoted in page 292, is ren- 
dered somewhat differently. An antelope speaks: — “ In driving away the ante- 
lopes, who are appointed keepers of the pool sacred to Chandea, thou hast acted 
improper!}': we antelopes are its guardians. Hence also the god is named 
Saganca, or'fawn-sjiotted.” — P, 125. 8vo. edit. • 

• In the portion hf this article allotted to the consideration of Suhya,, several 
passages occur descriptive of Chandka, *and allusive to 1ms history and famfly. 

The two brilliant.deities are seen together in plate 89. taken from tinted 
pictures, in which we see both deities four-armed, bearing the Chank and ChaJcra 
of Vishnu. And I will here observe, that, although all the Hindu deities partake 
more or less remotely of the nature and character of Sukya, or the Sun, and all 
more or less directly radiate from, or merge in, him, yet no one is, I think, so 
intimately identified with him as Vishnu; whether considered in his own per- 
son, or in the character of his most glorious Avatara of Krishna. 

But, to return td plate 89.* Both deities arfe marked with Vishnu’s sec- 

« 

tarial hieroglyphic, viz. two perpendicular red lines over the nose,*with a black 
spot between them: both are copper-coloured, and their cars and banners are 
alike; the latter deep red; which colour, and yellow, are mixed on their cars. 
Their ornaments are similar, and their dress, save that the scarf of Surya is 
yellow — of Chandra, blue, fringed with yellow: the M'aist-cloth of both is red. 

• Sukya’s car is drawn by his seven headed horse, driven by the legless Acun; . 
and his^glory is white, with golden radii. Chandra is drawn by a pied ante- 
lope, and his cresdent is of silver. .. • . . 

. I have several pictures of these deities, but most of Sukya. Chandra 
. appears in this work only, I think, in plates 88. 89 . and 31. in company, ih 

both instances, with Surya. 

* • 

I do not find, in my memoranda, so many names of this fickle deity ag one 
might expect: Chandra and Soma are the commonest. Indu, Himansu, Sasin, 
Saganka, and ANUMifxi, are the only varieties of his designations that I find 
noted; ^nd the latter is equivocal, it being Chandra when wanting a digit of 
his fidl orb; and is applied also to the “ goddess of the day” at a particular 
period, (seep. 113); as Chandri, or Luna, perhaps; and Jhen the name of 
CuHU, or Kuhu, may be also Lunarian. Bhadba is likewise among lunar appel- 
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lations ; and is found as such in Hehrm' Arabic, Persian, and other languages, as 
well as in Sanskrit: it is applied generally to the full moon, Bhadra Kali is, 
w*e have seen, a name of Parvati, and is sometimes translated the beautiful or 
fair Kali: the moon is a common symbol of female beauty: SutKali has the 
same meaning. But Bhadra is also an appellation referable to the Siyi, and is 
one of his mansions in his zodiacal journey; and thus, if the idea were pursued, 
we should, as usual, lose our subject and ourselves in the aU-absorbing^all-per- 
vading Surya. ’ , 

Agxi is the Hindu regent or personification of Fire. In all my tinted pic- 
tures (and, except own, I never s*aw any picture of him,) he is painted a 
deep red. He has two faces, three legs, and seven arms: when mounted, he 
has a ^am as his vahan or vehicle, and his banner bears that animal : from each 
mouth a forked tongue or flame is seen to issue. — See plate 80. All these dis- 
tinguishing and singular Hiaracteristics have doubtless a meaning; and we will 
endeavour, perhaps not successfully, to trace and explain it. 

His two faces, I imagine, allude to the two fires, solar and terrestrial, or to 
cteative lieat and destructive fire ; three legs, to the three sacred terrestrial 
fires of the Brahmans — the nuptial, the ceremonial, or funereal, and the sacrificial, ' 
which will be farther explained presently; or to the influence of fire in and over 
the three regions of the universe : his seven arms, like the seven heads of 
Surya's horse, or the seven horses of his car, were originally derived from tlie 
prismatic divisibility of a ray of light ; light or heat, and fire, being so immedi- 
ately connected, we may expect to find a common attribute derived from the 
samd source. We shall, however, see presently, that more familiar allusions, and 
his seven arms, have mutual reference to each other. • , 

The sacred triad of fires that determined his number ot* legs are thus enu- 
merated in the Ins. of jMexu. Chap. II. v. C29. — “ Due reverence to those three 
(the parents and preceptor) is considered as the highest devotion; and without 
their approbation, no man must perform any other duty. 

“ 230. Since they alone are held equal to the three worlds;- they alone, to 
the three principal ordei's; they alone, to the three Fedas-, they alone, to* the 
three fires ; * , 

“ 231. The natural father is considered as the garhapatra, or nuptial fire; 
the mother, as the daeshina, or ceremonial; the spiritual guide, as the ahdvaniya, 
or sacrificial: this* triad of fires is most venerable. 

“ 232. By honouring his mother, he gain.s this terrestrial world; by honour- 



ing his father, the intermediate, or ethereal; and by assiduous attentmn to his 
preceptor, even the celestial world of Brahma.” 

In the ceremony called Visivadeva, or all the gods, which is a comprehensive 
one, including the essentials of the whofe detail of daily sacrifice, and practised 
therefore by Brahmans epgaged in worldly occupations, and by soitie even Avho 
follow the regular vocation of the sacerdotal tribe, the mystical number of seven 
frequently ^occurs in this prayer, for instance, addressed to Agni: — 

“ Fire! seven are* thy fuels; seven, thy tongues; seven thy holy sagp; seven 
thy beloved abodes; seven ways do seven sacrificers worship thee; thy*sources 
are Seven. Be content with this clarified butter: may this oblation be effica- 
cious.” • 

“ The seven tongues of fire,” a commentatof observes, “ are Pravaha, ,4vaha, 
XJdvaha, Samvaha, Vivaha, Parivaha, Nivaha, (or Anuvaha) •, all of whfhh imply the 
power of conveying oblations to the deities to whom offerings are made.# The 
seven holy sages and sacrificers are the Hotri, Maiiravaruna, * Brahmanachandasi, 
Ach'havac, Potri, Neshtri, and Agntd'hra\ that is, the seven officiating priests at 
very solemn sacrifices. They worship fire seven ways; by the Agyiishoma, artd 
’ othef sacrifices. T.He seven abhdes are the names of the seven worlds; and fire 
is called in the Veda, saptachitica, which seems to allude to seven consecrated 
hearths. I‘n the sixteen v’erses, called Purusha, the names of the seven world.s, 
thrice repeated, are understood to be meant by the thrice seven fuels; and the 
seven oceans are the seven moats surrounding tlie altar. Fire, like the sun 
itself, is Supposed to emit seven rays: this may, perhaps, account for the 
number seven being so often repeated.” — Colebroke. As. Res. Vol. *VII. 
page 27^. .... 

The following note by Mr. Colebroki; refers to the same subject, and con- 
tains also a description of a hidl, or justice personified, that applies, in respect to 
heads, hands, and legs, to Agm. “ 1 omit the very tedious detail respecting 
sins expfated by a set numl)cr of repetitions; but in one instance, as an atone- 
ment for unv'arily eating or drinking what is forbidden, it is directed that eight 
hundred repetitions of the Gayatri should be preceded by three suppressions of 
the brea^, touching wSter during the recital of the following text: “ The bull 
roars; he has four horns, three feet, two heads, seven hands, and is bound by a 
threetbld ligature: he is the mighty resplendent being, and pervades mortal 

* Maitka Vabuwa is probably the same as M;tea Varuna, or the friendly Vaso^'aj an epithet of 
M as noticed in page 2”5, 
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jncn.* The bull,” Afr. Colebroke continues, “ is justice personified; his four 
horns ard the Brahman, or superintending priest; the XJd^atri, or chanter of the 
Samaveda', tlie Hotr't, or reader of the Rigveda, who performs the essential part of 
a religious ceremony; and the Adhwarin,* who sits in the sacred close, and chants 
the Yajurveda : his three feet are the three Vedas: oblations and sacrifice are 
his two heads, roaring stupendously: his seven hands are the Hotr't, Ma'itrava- 
ruha, Brahmanaclihandasi, Gravastala, Achhavac, Nishtr'i, and Potri; names bv 
which officiating priests are designed at certain solemn, rites: the threefold 
ligature, 6y which he is bound, is worshipped ’in the morning, at noon, and in’ 
thd evening.” — As. Rss. Vol. V. p. 35ff. 

The names given in this note, as the seven hands of tl?e bull, are the same, 
with the exception of one, (Gravastata, substituted ior Agmdbra.) as those in 
the preceding extrkct, from the seventh volume of the Asiatic Researches-, both 
lists said to designate officiating priests. * 

The sixteen verses, called Puriisha, are given entire in another place, (p. 75) ; 
but I will here quote that alluded to above, and its antecedent. — 

• “ 14. In that solemn sacrifice, which the gods performed with him, a victim, 
(with PuRusHA, the primeval “being,) spring was the butteV, summer tlie fuel, 
and sultry wefather the oblation: 

“ 1 , 5 . Seven were the moats (surrounding the altar); thrice seven were the 
logs of holy fuel at that sacrifice which the gods performed, immolating (or bind- 
ing, or consecrating) this being as the victim.” 

’The thrice seven fuels, or thrice seven holy logs, may, perhaps, refer to the 
, thrice, seven hells of the infernal machinery of the Hindus, they reckoning that 
number of receptacles for sinners, as will be shown presently; and I shoyld ex- 
pect* that ’just one-third of the twenty-one are of fire in dirf’eren<t forms, and 
thence more especially applicable to the attributes of Agni.* 

• » 

* Referring, however, to Mr. Wilkins, I di<} not find my expectations verified. The naines of the 

thrice seven hells are the following, taken from the Ins. of Menu, Chap. IV. verses 88, 89, go. I add 
the meaning»of such of the epithets as I am acquainted with. — 1. Thnisra, darkness; 2. Andha tdmisvi, 
utter darkness; 3. Mahd-raurauvu, most dreadful; 4. Raurava, dreadful; ^5. Narala, the region of ser- 
pents; Q. Kala surra-, J . Maha-naraka-, %. Sanji-varta-, Q. Mahd-vichi } 10. Taf ana, heating-, l^^Samgra- 
ra/xmo, over-heating ; 11. Sanghdta-, 13. ordure; 14. Kudmala-, 15. Putimrittika, stinking dirt; 

16. Loha sanku, iron-pointed; 17. Rijisha-, 18. Panthdna-, IQ.Salmali, a river; 20. Att-patra-'vana, sword- 
leaved forest; ll.Lihdngdraka, hot-iron coals. One, perhaps No. 2. is placed in the bowels of the earth ; 
and unfortunate souls go in succession through them all; and this lengthened gauntlet is to be run on some 
occasions that one would not deem so very sinful. — See Ins. of Menu, Ch. IV. v. 8,", 
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Numerous instances could easily be adduced of the mysterious import of the 
number seven among the Hindus, as well as among Jews, Mahommedans, aYid Chris- 
• tians. Three, eight, and 'nine, are also favourite numbers with different sects; 
eight among the followers of BunnuA chiefly. 

.Agnj’s seven arms, therefore, maybe concluded to denote the universal 
power of the all-pervading element of fire; as may his three legs, its extension 
similarly over the three portions of the universe — the celestial, terrestrial, and 
infernal regions. , ‘ ■ 

' The Vedas are Variously subdivided, and certain portions are variodsjy attri- 
buted to certain gods and men. To Agni is assigned seven Kandas, or books, 
of the Yajur Veda. — As. Res. Vol. VIII. p. 452. One of the Puranas is called the 
Agnx Purarta. He is named “ Jivani: he does good to all; from whom sprung 
the Vedas.'' ' • 

Agni had seven brothefs, whose names signify flame. By one wife he had 
three sons — Uttama, Tamasa, Raivata; they became and their names 

have, I imagine, some allusions, direct or inverse, to fire, or heat, or light; 
^Bamasa^ for instance, is darkness: their names occur in the list o^' Menus m 
' page 8fi. By anothfer wife, Aonj* had nine sons': one of his wives was named 
Swaha; and she is called the goddess of fire, and is invoked on some occa- 
sions. — Sec Lakshmi, p. 138, where Swaha is called “the consuming p^wer of 
tliose w’ho eat solemn sacrifices;” that is Fire, she being the Sadi or energy of 
Agni. 

Pavaka, and Acnidhra, are other names of Agni: Pavaka signifies fhe 
Purifier. He is also called Ana la. , 

Krishna, describing his own pre-eminence among all things and creatures, 
says to Arju.n, “’Among the Vasus I am Pavak.” — Gita, p. 86. * * 

. He is a guardian regent of one of the magnetic points: he rules the south- 
east. • 

It is^noted above, that three of Agni’s sons are found among the Menus', 
who, on divers occasions, are called sons of Brahma. — See p. 86. Between 
Brahsi A and Agni may hence be traced something of identity : both' are like- 
wise paipted red. Ittnust be in reference to his creative heat that he is con- 
nected'with Brahma: his igneous property connects him wdth the destructive 
SiVA*; and his light, so intimately related to fire, with Vishnu, the conservator. 
This triple connection between the deity of heat and the gre^t powers, is similar 
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See As. Bes. Vol. V, p. 250. 



to wliat is leinarked of the Sun, iindcu- ihe article Sluva. lien so contcrn- 

» 

plated, he is called Tkitnu, or the three-bodie <! ; as pro^Jucltig forms by his genial 
h*eat, them by his light, and destroying tliein by his igneous property. 

The following extract from Sir U'illiam Jonls’s Dissertation on the Cioih 
of Greece, tlaly, and India, will explain various ])oint.j referring to rV.Ni and 
SURVA. 

“ The worship of solar or vestal fire may be ascribed, Jike thaj: of, O siris 
and Isis, to the second source of niythojogy, or an enthusiastic admiration of 
natureis wonderful powers; and it seems, as far as I can yet understand the 
Vedas, to be tlie printipal worship recommendeil in them. We have seen'that 
]\Iaiiadeva himself is personified by fire; but subordinafe to him is the god 
AcMi^often called Pavaca, or the Purifier, who answers to the Vclcax of 
Egypt, whei'e he was a deit}' of high rank: and Agni's wife, Swaha, resembles 
the 3 ’ 9 unger Vesta, or Vestia, as the pronounced the Greek word for a 

hearth. Bhavani, or Venus, is the consort of the Supreme Destructive and 
Generative Power; but the Greeks and iSow/tf/ir, whose systems are less regtilay 
than that* of the Indians, married her to i\\c\r divine artist, wliom they also named 
Hephiastos, and Vulcan, and who seems to b’c the Indian fit \ hzhwsiis'd , the 
forger of arms for the gods, and inventor of the Agniyasier,* or fiery shaft, in the 
war between them and the Daityas, or Tritons. ’ — As. Res. Vol. I. p.'2d4. ^ 

Again, speaking of some reform among the ancient Persians, in the eighth 
or ninth century before Christ, he says, that “ while they rejected tlie complex 
polytheism of their predecessors, they retained the laws of Mahah'ad, witii a 
supetstitious veneration for the sun, the planets, and fire; thus resembling the 
Hindu sects called Sauras, and Sagnicas; the second of wliich is very numerous at 
Benares, where many Agmhotras are continually burning, and wheiX- the Sagnicas, 

1 

* Thi^Jiery shaft has been supposed to be the rochet, formerly so much, but of late years less, used in 
the armies in India as a missile weapon. I have often seen them applied, but never with any great destruc- 
tion, against bodies of horse and foot : the former are much terrified by their noise. I have known them 
do considerable mischief; for, wherever they pitch, their violence is not easily resisted : one striking a tum- 
bril, or a slight magazine, would imminently endanger itsexploding; it would kill an elephant; but their irre- 
gularity is so great, no certain direction can be given tliem. For the purpose'of burning or terrifying towns, 
or collected shipping, they appear well adapted: Col. Congreve's rockets I believe to be very similar to 
those used immemorially in India, where the iron-work of one has been found to weigh thirty pounds. 
Another description of fiery engines of destruction, called Shatagni, is mentioned in the Puranas, and in the 
Ramayana ; and it is thought to have been a sort of cannon : the word means a hundred fires, or a fire 
capable of destroying a hundred men. 
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when they enter on their sacerdotal office, kindle, with two pieces of the hard 
wood Semi, a fire, which they keep lighted through their lives — for their nuptial 
ceremony, the performance of solemn sacrifices, and the obsequies of departed 
ancestors, and their own funeral pile. This remarkable rite was continued by 
ZeIiatu^ht, who reformed the old religion by the addition of genu, or angels, 
presiding over months and days; of new ceremonies in the vetieration shewn to 
fire; ofi a aeiv wosk which he pretended to have received from heaven; and, 
above all, by establishing the actual adoration of one Supreme Being.” — Dis- 
course on the Persians. — Ib. Vol. II. p. 60. • 

“ Acrva was a son of Surya, who expelling Saxi, another of his sons, to 
Avhom he had resigne’d his realm, appointed Aurva in his stead: Aurva puri- 
fied the land, recalled the holy men, and restored his subjects to the happiness 
that the baneful reign of 84 x 1 had deprived them of. On one occasion he gave 
a dreadful proof of his power; as Arama, the son of Satyavrat.^, (and «onse- 
quently the Aram of scripture,) was hunting in that country (Aurvast'han,) with 
his who learmy, near a spot where Durvasas, a choleric saint and a supposed 
Avataraoi MAuADEVA.wassitting, wrapt indeep meditation, he inadvertently shot 
an arrow, which wounded the foot of Durvasas; who no sooner opened his eyes, 
than Aurva sprung from them in the shape of a flame, which consumed Arama 
and his party, together with all the animals and vegetables of Cusha-dnAip. It 
appears to me,” continues Mr. Wilford, “ that Aurva is Vulcan, or the god 
of fire, who reigned, according to the Egyptian priests, after the Sun though soijie 
have pretended, says Diodorus, that he had existed before that luminary; as 
the Hindus allege that Agni, or Fire, had existence, in an elementary state, be- 
fore the formatiojji of the Sun, but could not be said to have dominion till its 
force was concentrated.” — W ilford. A?. Res. Vol. III. p. 380. 

‘ , It is probable that the legend of Aurva, or Fire, reigning after Sani and 
Surya, or the Sun, is merely an allegorical mode of communicating the histori- 
cal fact alluded to, in a preceding quotation, by Sir William Jones; namely, 
that the worship of Fire succeeded that of *the planets and the Sun. 

I know not if the Hindus ever possessed the art of concentrating the sun’s 
rays by,& lens, so as to obtain fire by that process: that used by Brahmans for 
cooking, and for religious ceremonies, is produced by the friction of two pieces 
of hard wood; one about five inches diameter, with a small conical hole, or 
socket, in the upper part, into which the other, shaped like a'^pin, is introduced, 
and whirled about backward and forward by a bow; the pin and Socket fitting, 
the great attrition soon produces fire. This machine, which every Brahman 



ought to^poRsess, is called Arani, and should be made of the Sami* tree, it being 
sacred to Devi in the character of Sami Devi; or if that be not procurable, of 
the Pipala,'\ resembling in appearance and name some species of o\xv poplar. A 
particular day is set apart for the festival of Sami Devi, when fires are lighted 
in the evenihg'under the Sami tree: oft'erings are made.of rice and flowicrs, and 
sometimes of spirit's: the votaries sing her praise, and in praise of the tree; some 
of the leaves of which, and some earth, are carried liome, ayd kept, till ^le fes- 
tival of the ensuing year. — See As. Res. Vol. IV. p. 382. aad Vol. VIII. p. 256. 

, Few, perhaps none, of the almost innumerable ceremonies of the Brahmans’ 
are complete without'invocatory oblations to the all-pervading element of’fire, 
or to Agni, its personification; his name perpetually occdrs: all other deities, 
superior and inferior, come in also, of course, for a portion of adoration; includ- 
ing Brahma^ Vishnu, Siva, Indra, Surva, Chanpra, Yama, Devi, in a va- 
riety »f characters, Lakshmi, Saraswati, Aditi, Vrihaspati, Varuna, &c. 
&c. — See Mr. Colebroke’s curious and interesting Essays on the Religious 
Ceremonies of the Hindus, in the fifth and seventh volumes of the Asiatic Re- 
searches. ^ 

In sacrificial ceremonies, as ordained by Mei!u, Agni is the deity of prihiary 
invocation. 

A Brahman is directed, in his domestic fire for dressing the food of all the 
gods, (see page 281,) each day to make an oblation: 

“ First, to Agni, god of fire, and to the lunar god, severally; then to both 
of them at once.” — Chap. III. v. 85. * 

Again, in offerings to the DU Mants : — 

Chap III. V. £07. — “ The divine manes are always pleased with an pblatiou 
in empty glades, naturally cleau, on, the banks of rivers, am? in sslitary spots.” 

“Sll. First, as it is ordained, having satisfied Agni, Soma, and Yama, 
with clarified butter, let him proceed to satisfy the manes of his progenitors.”- 

Agni also holds a foremost place .in the composition of a king, according to 
a verse extracted in Indra, page 266, where, indeed, the name Soma appears 
first; but, in the original, Agni is first named, Soma being interpolated by Cul- 
LUCA, Avhose gloss on -Menu Sir William Jones has' preserved, ingeniously 
interwoven with the text. 

The name and characteristics of this important deity have occurred fre- 


' • The Sami tree is the Adenanthera aculmta, or Prosops aculeata. 

t Ficus Indka, or Ficus Bengatensis-, otherwise Ficus religiosa, or commonly J^anyan tree. 



quently in former pages, under different articles, as pointed at by the Index. In 
page 87, a legend is give^n of his supposed inconstancy to his consort Swaha, a 
lady that I find no particular mention of: her name has occasionally occurre’d, 
and will again, probably, in a future article. In page 52, is a relation of a suc- 
cessful embassy, executed by the regent of Fire, to the frigid Siva*, with whom 
he participates in the honour of Kartikya’s origin. 

Aoyi appears ip several of our plates; plate 31. represents him, Avith other 
deities, propitiating 4)evi;, in plate^o. he is iii his own element, supporting 
and comforting the incombustible Sita. He is uniformly, in all my tinted 
pictures, of a dead fiery red colour, Avitli a yellow pitamhA, or waist-cloth; and 
Avith two faces, three legs, and seven arms, a forked flame issuing from his 
mouths; on his head-piece, two horns rise over each ibrehead. In pl^te 80. 
he is seen mounted on his •vahan, or vehicle, the ardent ram, whiclf, in the pic- 
ture, is of deep azure hue, Avith red horns; as it is also in the upper red b^ner; 
in the yellow banner, below, the ram is also yellow. What he holds in his hands 
Lcannot make out, beyond the fan and floAV'er. 



Of YAMA, SANI, and VRIHASPATI, 

The REGENTS of HELL, and the PLANETS SATURN and JUPITER. 

» 

, • • » • > 

Yam A* is a very important deity; his'name occurs frequently in the sacri- , 
fici&l ceremonies of tlie Hindus-, oblations and invocations to him, forming a 
portion of several of those ceremonies. He is regent of .the south, or lower 
world, in which the Hindus place the infernal regions; thus corresponding, as 
the judge oft departed souls, with the Grecian Pluto, or Minos, Minos has 
before been supposed the same with RFenu; with’whom, especially with the 
seventh, Satyavrata, YamaeIso agrees in character, as well as in name; both 
being called Vaivaswata, or offspring of the Sun, and Skad’hadeva, or lord 
of the SraJha. Srad'ha, as will be more particularly explained presently, is the* 
ceremonial oblation in honour of deceased ancestors; which obsequies to. the 
dii manes are attended with feasting, and various observances of a curious and 
singular description. Yama has many names; and, in his character. and func- 
tions, is related to many important personages of sacred and profane histor}*. 
Among his names are Dherma-raja, or king of justice; Pitripeti, or lord of 
thd Vitris, or patriarchs; Mritu, or Mrityu, or Death, a title also of,SivA, or 
Kala, Susanyama, and Vaivaswata yama, are derivatives: the first from 
a word implying comeliness, or beauty; the other from his solar origin. Kri- 
TAN'TA is an(7ther name; and Kritamala being the name of i{ river con'nected 
with the history of Satyavrata, the epithets may have a common origin. 
ACdhum^aua is a name derived from a species of wood, by the attrition of* 
which fire is produced, wherewith to light the pile on which funereal obsequies 
are performed to Yama. Antek\, or Death, or the Destroyer: thus Kala\- 
taka YAma is Yama, the destroyer of Kal, or Time; a personification of 
great boldness and extent; and Kal is a name also of ^Yama. This epithet, 
anteka, is frequently applied in composition for forming names; in earli^ pages 
we have met with Tripurantika Siva, or Siva, the destroyer of tlie fsura, 
Tripura. — See plate 14. Neranteka, and Devanteka, are spoken of, under 
the article Krishna, as two Asuras, sent, in the shape of lions, by his malignant 
uncle to kill him: their names mean the destroyer of men, and of gods; and 



Naganteka is a name of Garoda, the tTestroyer of serpents. Yama has other 
names compounded of words, meaning the slayer of all beings; king of deities; 
reducer of all things to ^shes ; the dark-blue deity; of wolf-like belly ; the varie- 
gated being; the wonderful inflictor of pains. — See As. Res. Vol. V. p. 366. 
where, in the ceremonies of oblation to the manes of deceased ancestors, four- 
teen different titles of Yama are enumerated, being considered as so many 
distinct forms of that deity; to whom the priest offers, from the hollow of both 
hands«joirted, tlirfee oblations of water mixed with si/a (Sesamum Indicum), four- 
,teen times repeated with the different titles of Yama. » 

.His abode is in the infernal city of Xamapur^ wliither the Hindus believe that 
a departed soul iminediately repairs; and receiving a just sentence from Yama, 
ascends to Swerga, the first heaven, or descends to Naraka, the snaky hell; or 
assumes on earth the form of some animal, unless its offences hac^ been* such as 
deserved condemnation to»a vegetable, ox ev£Ji to a mineral, prison. — See Asiatic 
Researches.^ Vol. L p. £39- 

Mr. VViLVORD believes Yama, or Pluto, to be the same with Serapis; de- 
ijiving the latter name from a compound Sanskrit word, implying thirst of blood. 
“The sun, in Bbadra, had thg title of lfAMA;»but the Egyptians gave that of 
Pluto, says PoafHYuy, to the great luminary near the winter solstice. — 
Yama, the regent of hell, has two dogs, according to the Puranas : one of them 
named Cerbura, or varied", the other, Syama, or black: the first is also called 
Trisiras, or voith three heads", and has several other epithets, signifying stained, 
or spotted^ Cerbura is indubitably the Cerberus of the Greeks. The dragon 
of Serapis I suppose to be the Seshnaga, which is described as in the infernal 
regions by the author of the Bhagavat.'' — As. Res. Vol. III. p. 409. 

are farthcjfr informed, by the same learned gentleman, th&t Dhejrma 
Raja, or the king of justice, has two countenances: one called his divine coun- 
'tenance, mild, and full of benevolence; and those only see it who abound»in virtue. 
His servant is named Karmala, who brings the righteous on celestial self- 
moving cars to Dherma Raja, the sovereign of the Pitris. His other counte- 
nance, or form, is called Yama; this the wicked alone can see: it'has large 
teeth, and a monstrous body. Yama is lord of Patala, or the infernal regions: 
there h^orders some to be beaten, some to be cut to pieces, some to be devoured 
by monsters, &c. His servant is named Kashmala, who drags the wicked, with 
ropes round their necks, over rugged paths, and throws them headlong into 
hell: he is unmerciful, and hard is his heart.; every body trembles at his sight." 
—lb. Vol. V. p. 298. 
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The following dirge, called the song of Yama, is chanted by a priest at the 
funeral of children dying under two years of age, whose bodies are not then 
burned, but, decked with wreaths of fragrant flowers, are buried by their rela- 
tions in a clean spot; they saying, Namo! Namah! 

“The offspring of the Sun, day after day, fetching cows, horses, ’humlin 
beings, and cattle, is no more satiated therewith than is a drunkard with wine.” 
CoLEBROKE. Vol. VII. p..243. . , , 

The fourteenth day of the dark half of the month AsvJini is called Tamater- 
famm, and is sacred to Yama: bathing and libations are auspicious on that day; 
and on the following, torches and flaming brands are kindled, and consecrated 
to burn the bodies of kinsmen who may be dead in battle, or in a foreign coun- 
try, an,d to light them through the shades of death to the mansions of Yama. 
“These rites,” says <?/> William Joxes, combining them with some others, 
(see pf 135,) “ bear a striking resemblance to those of Ceres and Proser- 
pine.” — lb. Vol. III. p. 264. 

The second day of the following month, Kartika, is also sacred to Yama, 
cohjointly with his youngest sister, the river goddess Yamuna, (or the Jumna,) 
she having entertained her brother on that day* in imitation of which, sikers 
give entertainments to, and receive presents from, their brothers. — lb. p. 266. 

Buty in the tenth book of the Veda, Yamuna is called the twm sister of 
Yama; and a dialogue is given, in which he endeavours to seduce her, but his 
base offers are rejected by her with virtuous expostulation. — lb. Vol. VIIL 
page 402. * 

‘ Yamuna, or, as the name is commonly pronounced, Jumna, is a favourite 
feminine appellation in many parts of India', particularly with that cjass of 
women with whom the example of .their virtuous namesake is the least re- 
garded. 

KrisiI'na, in the Gita, p. 86. describing his own pre-eminence, says to 
Arjun, “ Among all those who rule I am Yama;” implying a superiority on 
the part of Ya.ma, who is certainly a most important personage. But this pri- 
ority has reference probably to the lower regions only; for among the dii 
minores, as enumerated under Indra, the latter deity Ts almost universally 
esteemed the first. 

Pluto is mated by western mythologists: Ins consort, Proserpine, is but a 
form of Diana; and Yama, king of Patala, or hell, enjoys the society of Bha- 
VANi in her character of Pataladevi: in heaven she is Swardevi, and Bhu- 
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DEVI Oil earth. Thus Diaxa, with the Greeks, is the earthly name o^the god- 
dess; Luna, in heaven;* and Proserpine, or Hecate, in hell. 

In a preceding passage we have seeniYAMA identified with Siva'. Mr. Wil- 
EOED (As. Res. Vol. V. page 299-) says, “ Pluto, or Yama, is but a form of 
Vishnu;” and in page Si46, of the same volume, and in page 101, of this work, 
we find Swavambhuva, fas a Menu closely allied to Yam'a,) expressly men- 
tioned* as “ CfiAHiiA himself in a human shape;” and Brahma is farther said 
.to direct the motions of Sani, or SaI-urn, who, in his character of Tjme, is, as 
well as the Menus, intimately connected with Noah. Sani, like M£nu ?nd 
Yama, is the offspring of the Sun: Sani, or Saturn, is Kronos, or Time, or 
Kala; so are Yama and Siva. Noah, or Nuh, as his name is spelled in 
Hebrew, is the same with Menu ; which, in the nominative case, is Mencts, who 
bears etymological and historical and mythological affinity v/ith Minos, like 
him a great lawgiver, and a reputed son of Jove. Minos, as the judgff of de- 
parted souls, corresponds with Yama, himself the same with Menu: hence 
»Yama, Kala, Sani, Saturn, Time, devouring or destroying their own off- 
spripg and all created things, w’ill, if their allegoj-ies and allusions be examined, 
be found to run iifto the same train of ancestry and character, and mixing iden- 
tically with the history of the Menus, of Noah, and Minos. Indeed a different 
line of personification may be connected with the above characters; Pk'it’hivi 
is the Earth, the mother of Mangala, or Mars; and also the same with Saty- 
avrata, or Noah : her husband, Prit’hu, is an incarnation of Vishnu : Brahma 
is also the Earth; and like PRtT'HU,orPuiT’Hivi, for mythological beings change 
sexes as well as names, may be brought to coalesce in family and functions with 
TelliTs, Terra, ^(Elus, or Uranus, (the latter, like Siva, the patron of astro- 
nomy,) Titan, Vesta, Atlas, Rhea, ami a whole host of Grecian deified per- 
* sonages. 

The above names, both of Grecian and Indian originals, might be considerably 
extended, and a family connection still triced throughout them : all will be found 
melting into each other primarily, and ultimately into the Sun — 

■— » “ Fountain of living Light; 

• But far more glorious He, who said serene. 

Be ! and thou wast — Himself unfonn’d, unchang’d, unseen I” 

Jones’s Hymn to Surya. 

Ihus would Bryant’s solar hypothesis derive considerable strength from 
the mythology of a people whose name, as theologians, w’as scafcely known to 
tliat ingeniofls and learned gentleman. 
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That very interesting; r.nd affecting ceremony, called Srad'ha, is an oblation 
of daily recurrence with mih. iduals who rigidly adhere to the ritual. It is 
ofered in honour of deceased ancestors — but not merely in honour of them, 
but for their comfort; as the 3,ianes, as well as the gods connected with 
them, enjoy, like the gods of t;;e Creeks, the incense of such offerings: which 
are farther of an expiatory nature, similar, I imagine, in their potencies, as 
well as in tlie motives that induce them, ndth the masses of the Romish church. 
Over these ceremonials of Srad'ha presides Yama, in his character of Skad’ha- 
DE,VA, or lord of the obsequies: what I deem necessary to say on that subject’ 
will, therefore, be apijropriately introduced here, 

Mr. CoLEBROKE ( As. Res. Vol. VII. p, 1249.) tells us, that the priests, in the 
performance of the Sradha, meditate the Gayatri, and thrice repeat — “ Saluta- 
tion to the gods, to the manes of ancestors, and to mighty saints; to Swaha 
(goddess of fire); to Swadha (the food of the manes). Salutation to them for 
ever and ever.” 

M. le Gentil found a strong resemblance between the funeral ^ites of the 
Chinese and the Srad'ha of the H'lndus. On Avhich Sir W. Joxes (As. Res. Vol. II! 
p. 378.) says, “ that all the circumstances whith have befen mentioned irader 
the two heads of literature and religion, seem collectively to prove (as far as 
such question will admit proof,) that the Chinese and Hindus were originally the 
same people; but having been separated near four thousand years, have retained 
fejv strong features of their ancient consanguinity; especially as the Hmdus have 
preserved their old language aud ritual, while the Ch’mese very soon dost both. 
And the Hindus have constantly intermarried among themselves, while the Ch'i- 
nese, bv a mixture of Tartarian blood from the time of their first establishment, 
have at length formed a race distinct in appearance from both htdians and 
‘Tar tars."' 

In the third chapter of the Fns. of Menu, the rules for the pei’formance of 
the Sradha are detailed with prolixity. I shall quote some texts explaixitory of 
its rites, ^premising that Brahmans only ought to be invited; and such men should 
be of holy and learned habits: a Sudra, one of the fourth, or servile class, it will 
be seen, is urgently prohibited as a guek. ' 

Chap. III. v. 82. — “ Let the house-keeper who know’s his duty 'perform 
each day a Sradha wdth boiled rice and the like, or with water, or wdtbmilk, 
roots, and fruit; for thus he obtains favour from departed progenitors.” 

“ 123. Sa'ges have distinguished the monthly Sradha by the title of anwa- 
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harya, or after-eaten] that is, eaten after the pinda, or ball of rice: and it 
must be performed \vitj;i extreme care, and with flesh meat in the best con- 
dition.” 

t 

“ 125. At the Sradha of the gods, he may entertain two Brakmans] at that 
of«his father, paternal grandfather, and paternal great-grand fathdr, three; or 
only one at that of the gods, and one at that of his paternal ancestors. Though 
he abojind,in wealth, let him not be solicitous, to entertain a large company.” 

“'133. As nian^ mouthfuls as an unlearned man shall swallow at an oblation 
to the gods and to ancestors, so many red-hot iron balls must the giver of the 
Sradha swallow in the next world.” 

“ 176. The foolish giver of a Sradha loses, in a future life, the fruit of as 
many admissible guests, as a thief, or the like person, inadmissible intf) com- 
pany, might be able to see^” * 

“ 178. Of the gift at a Sradha, to as many Brahmans as a sacrificer for a Sudra 
might be able to touch on the body, the fruit is lost to the giver if he invite 
such a wr^ch.” 

“ 191. He who caresses a Sudra woman after he has been invited to sacred 
obsequies, takes oii*lnmself all’the sin that has been committed by the giver of 
the repast.” 

“ 250." Should the eater of a Sradha enter on the slime day the bed of a se- 
ducing woman, his ancestors would sleep for that month on her excrement. 

“251. Having, by the word Swaditam, asked the Brahmans if they have 
eaten wetl, let him give them, being satisfied, water for an ablution. 

“ 252. Then let the Brahmans address liim, saying Swadha-, for in all cere- 
monies relating to deceased ancestors, the word Swadha is the highest be- 
nison. 

• Here we find the word Swadha used as a benediction, or grace after meat; 
but the Edinburgh reviewers say that Swadha is the goddess of fun&ral obse- 
quies. ‘In a former extract Sxvadha is saidj on the authority of Mr. Colebroke, 
to be the food of the Manes: the word Swadha is, in fact, of a very mj’^tical 
nature; and authorities, however respectable, may well differ in expounding it. 
Sometiipes it is used a!i equivalent to Maya, or illusion, or the world of ideas. — 
(See As. Res. Vol. VHI. p. 405.) In page 138, the word bears the same import 
as above ; namely, the food of the Manes. 

The following is the passage alluded to, in the Edinburgh Review, for January, 
1807. 



“ SwADHA is a goddess, whose adventures are very poetically narrated in 
the Brahma-vaivartica-purana, originally a nymph of .Golaca, the paradise of 
V^iSHNu, Her celestial charms excite(J the jealousy of Radha, who perfectly 
represents the GrecianSxs^o in her caprices, her jealousy, and her fury. Hurled 
by the goddess from the Empyrean, Vishnu, to console hew- under her banishmeht, 
gave her in marriage to the Dit Manes. She is the goddess of funeral obsequies; 
conveying to the manes the offerings of men, and rewarding.the letter f'sr their 
piety to ancestors.” . . * 

, In the preceding extract Radha is called the wife of Vishnu. In his 
Avatara of Krishna 'she was his wife; but not othervrise, under that name, in 
his character of Vishnu. Vishnu’s paradise is Vaikontha. *As a cowherd deity, 
Krish<va is called Gowly, and Gokala; and Golaka, as a residence, is a deriva- 
tive similarly from Go, a cow. , 

I will here subjoin some elegant elegiac verses, as connected with the manes 
to whom the Sradha is offered; prefixing a slight account of the last ceremonies 
attendant on the expiring Hindu. It is taken from Colebroke’s Dissertation on 
the Religious Ceremonies of the Hindus, (As. Res. Vol. VII. Art. 8.) where the 
reader, among much valuable matter, will find many curious particulars de- 
scriptive of the Sradha. 

“ A dying man, when no hopes of his surviving remain, should be laid on.a 
bed of Kusa* grass in the open air, his head sprinkled with water drawn from 
thye Ganges, a.nd smeared with clay brought from the same river. A Salagrama^ 

• * Poa Cynosuroides . 

t This sacred stone is essential in many rites and ceremonies of the Brahmans; it is used in propiti- 
atory oblations to Vishnu, as well as in funereal and other ceremonies. The S^lagras/ia is not*l believe, 
ever considered as a type of Mahadeva, as somb other holy, particularly conical, stones are. 

^ Mr, CoLEBROKE, whosc authority on every point connected with Hindu and Sanskrit history and lite- 
rature is of the first respectability, informs us fA. Bes. Vol. VII. p. 240.) that the Salagramas are found 
in a part of the Gandaci river, within the limits of Nrgal. They are black, mostly round, anti are com- 
monly perforated in one or more places by worms, or, as the Hindus believe, by Vishnu, in the shape of 
a reptile. 'According to the number of perforations, and of spiral curves, in each, the stone is supposejl to 
contain Vishnu in various characters. For example: such a stone perforated in one place only, with 
four spiral curves in the perforation, and with marks resembling a cow's foot, and a wreatfa'pf flowers, 
contains Lakshmi-Narayana. The stones called Ban-fing, found in the Nermada, are, in like manner, 
considered as types of Siva. The Salagrama is found upon trial not to be calcareous : it strikes ffre with 
steel, and scarcely at all effervesces with acids. 

SoNNERAT describes the Salagrama as a petrified shell, of the species cornes d'ammon-, very heavy, com- 
monly black, but sometimes v'lolet j oval, or round j a little flat, nearly resembling a touchstone, and 
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stone should be placed near him, holy strains from the Veda should be phaunted 
aloud, and leaves of holy basil scattered over his head. 

< “ When he expire, the corpse inust^be washed, perfumed, and decked with 

wreaths of Sowers, and carried by the nearest relations to some spot in the 
fcKCSt, or near water: ^the funeral-pile is lighted from the consecrated fire 
maintained -by the deceased: the nearest relation applies the flaming brand po 
the pdp, hpi^g round with flowers, and the attendant priests recite the appro- 
priate invocations.— ‘ Fire,! thou wast lighted by him; may he, therefore, be 
reproduced from thee, that he may attain the regions of celestial bliss. May 
this offering be auspicious.’ All who followed the corpse walk round the pile, 
but may not view the fire: they then proceed to tl>e river, and after bathing, 
present oblations of water from the joined palms of their hands to the nvanes of 
the deceased, saying, ‘ May this oblation reach thee.’ Elegiac verses, such as 
the following, are then recited. — ‘ 

“ 1. Foolish is he who seek for permanence in the human state; insolid, 
jike the stem of the plantain tree; transient, like the foam of the sea. 

“ 2. When a body, formed of five elements, to receive the reward of deeds 
done in its own former person^ reverts to its fiv’e original principles, what room 
is there for regret.? 

“ 3. The earth is perishable; the ocean, the gods themselves, pass Jway. — 
How should not that bubble, mortal man, meet destruction.' 


■ hollow, (how can it then be very heavy ?) with only one small aperture : within, be says, it is almost con- 
<. cave, with spiral lines terminating towards the middle. Some are supposed to represent tlie gracious incar- 
t nations c^Vishnu, ant^ are then highly prized ■, but when they border a little on the violet, they detjote a 
vindictive A-vaidra, such as Narasinga, when no man mf ordinary nerve dares keep them in his house. 

- The possessor of a Salagrama preserves it in clean cloth : it is frequently perfumed and bathed; and the 

water thereby acquiring virtue, is drank, and prized for its sin-expelling property. ^ 

The brahmans, and Hindus in general, look on this stone with much reverence : it is not exceedingly 
scarce, but certainly not common ; for I never bad an opportunity of possessing one; which, indeed, I 
never particularly sought. Colonel Stuart, of Soho Square, has had many, and has now two.- I know of 
no'other in 'England. They are less than a small billiard-ball, nearly round, with the appearance of a 
common ynooth pebble soared in oil, and thereby blackened : they are solid, without perforation or 
aperture. 

Veneration for stones may be traced among almost all nations : the following instance from our scrip- 

- ture reminds one strongly of Hindu simplicity — 

“ And Jacob rose up early in the morning, and took the stone he bad put foV his pillow, and set it up 
for a pillar, and poured oil on the top of it.”— Gfw. chap, xxviii. v, 18. , ‘ 




“ 4* All that is low must finally perish; all that is elevated must ultimately 
fall; all compounded bodies must end in dissolution; and life be concluded 
with death.” 

Of Sani and Vrihaspati, SATURN*and Jupiteji, a few words /emain to be 
said: the fomer is described in some passages of the Puranas as clad in^a blapk 
mantle, with a dark turban loosely wrapped round his head ; his aspect hideous, 
and his brows knit with anger; a trident in one of bis four hands, a cimeter in 
a second, and in the other twb, a bow and shafts. In pi.a,te 88. ^ Jig . 8.). he is 
two-hancfed, with the bow and arrow, and mounted on a raten. In the other' 
Hindu zodiac, which has been given to'the public, he is, as noticed in page 285 , 
riding an elephant, and has but tsvo hands, and they are empty. 

Th§ elephant has been thought an appropi'iate vehicle for the sluggish “slow- 
moving son bf SuRYA,” as referring to the immense scope of Saturn's orbit, 
and ll^e apparent slowness of his motion. And Sam being, among the astrolo- 
gers of India, as well as with their sapient brethren of Europe, a planet of malig- 
nant aspects, the ill-omened raven may also be deemed a fit vahan for such a 
dreaded b*eing. Hut this is not, I think, a sufficient reason for the conspicuous 
introduction of the raven into’ the mythological*machincry*bf the Hindu system, 
so accurate, so connected, and so complete in all its parts; although the investi- 
gations that it hath hitherto undergone have not fully developed or reached 
such points of perfection. Now let me ask the reason, why, both in England 
and in India, the raven is so rare a bird ? It breeds every year, like the crow, 
and is much longer lived; and while the latter bird al)ounds every where to a 
degree bordering on nuisance, a pair of ravens, for they are seldom seen singly 
or in trios, are not found duplicated in any place. Perhaps, take England or 
India over, two pair of ravens will not be found on an average extent of five 
hundred or a tliousand acres. I know not, for I write where I have no access 
to books’ if our naturalists have sought the theory of this; or whether it may 
hav'e first occurred to me, which it did while contemplating the character and 
attributes of Sani, that the raven destroys its young ; and if this notion be well 
founded, and on no other can I account for the rareness of the annual-breed- 
ing long-lived raven, we shall at once see the propriety of symbolizing it with 
Saturn, or Kronos, or Time, devouring or destroying his wn offspring. 

The following astrological allegory will exhibit a specimen of the m>i;holo- 
gical veil through, which even scientific facts must be viewed in the relations of 
Hindu writers. 
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In the reign of Dasarat’ha, the nnortal father of Ramachanora, in whose 
personVisHNU, as has been related, became incarnate, it happened that Sasti, 

< in his celestial journey, threatened a most inauspicious conjunction; and it ^v‘as 
foretold to the king, by the sage Vasisht’ha, that unless he attacked the regent 
of .the pjanet, neither Indka, nor Brahma himself, could avert the v:ontinuance 
of the distressing drought, consequent to such aspects, for twelve years. Dasa- 
rat’ha attacked, and after a violent battle subdued, San^i, extorting from him 
a promise that he would never again, by a similaV passage, (entering the Uyads, 
*tlie Rohhii of the Hindus, from the lunar mansion Krittica, their Pleiades-, and this 
passage of Sani is called Sakaia-heda, or the section of the wane,) threaten so un- 
happy a conjunction*; a promise that he would keep until about our year 1796^ 
which the Hindu astrologers have long predicted would be peculiarly inauspi- 
cious, as the noxious planet would then again approach the waiif of Rohint, 
And in this age we cannot, they say, look for a hero, like Dasarat’ha, iq a mi- 
raculous car of pure gold, to place himself at the entrance of the wain, blazing 
like his progenitor the Sun, and drawing his bow, armed with the tremendous 
arrow Sanharastra, which attracts all things with irresistible violence — eVen Sani, 

■ “ the slow-moving sbn of SuRY.«i, dressed in a blue'robe, crowned with a diadem j 
having four arms, holding a bow', a spiked weapon, and a cirneter thus, accord- 
ing to Mr: WxLEOBD, Res. Vol. III. p. 46l.) he is described in the Brah- 
manda Puran, The astrologers add, that Mangala, or Maks, the child of 
Prit’hivi, has also been prevented from traversing the waggon of Rohini; 
but that Vrihaspati, Sukra, and Buddha, or Jupiter, Venus, and Mer- 
cury, pass it freely and innocently; while it is the constant path of Sojfa, or 
the Moon, of whom the beautiful Rohini, or « Jldeheran, is the favourite con- 
sort.* — lb. • * 

. Of Vkihaspati, the regent of the planet Jupiter, we shall say but little, 
although he is in fact an important person, especially in astronomical calcula- 
tions; giving his name to a cycle, and bping, as ivith us, the hinge on which 
turns many interesting scientifical deductions: while, in mere mythology, I 
have only to notice him as the preceptor to the gods, and their occasional mes- 

« 

* Thi# astronomical fable may, perhaps, be too loosely noticed in the Puranas to admit of any scien- 
ti6c calculus being grounded on it j otherwise, as it relates to a particular position of certain celestial 
bodies, in the reign of Dasakat’ha, that did not occur again until the year I Jq6, the times of these coin- 
cidences might possibly point to nearly the era of Ramachandka : a veiy important point in respect both 
to the history and chronology of the Hindus. , 
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seoger from one to another. VaiHASPATi is supposed to have been also a 
legislator’and a philosopher, and thus to have given his name and character to 
the planet, in which Siva himself is said also to shine, while the Sun is the pe- > 
culiar station of Vishnu; and Sani ot* Brahma, who hence beca/ne an object 
of abhorrence with the Egyptians, they not daring even to pronounce ]^is trae 
name, and abominating all animals with red hair, because it was his colour. — - 
Ihlp. 382. Some enthusiastic individuals among the Hindus wjll not eat carrots, 
which appear to be indigenou's all over India, because, I Jiave been told,* they 
look like beef; but possibly the objection may have a more femote origin. 



Of HANUMAN, and his Sire PAVANA ; 

% 

Of HAVANA; of GARUDA, and other Characters of 

« 

• - • • less note. 


The honour of being father to Hanuaian is claimed by Siva, and by Pa- 
vana: the latter is the regent of winds, and, as we have seen in a former page, 
lord, or governor, more especially of the north-Avest quarter of the heavens. 
To explain this joint concern in the paternity of Hanuaian, I will briefly, relate 
a legend from, as I understand, the Ramayan; it having been detailed to me by 
narrators of that extraordinary poem. For the reason giv^en in page 102, I shall 
make my story as short as I can; but must premise that DASARAT’HA^had three 
Avives, Kahunsilya', or Kaos^lya, Suaiitra, and Kahikeya, but Avas child- 
less; and after many fruitless efforts of piety, &c. betook himself, almost in, 
despair, to the jungles, or forests — that is, to a life of abstinence and de.votion. 
It happened that a Brahman, named ShbavaJia, Avas at this time resorting, Avith 
his aged and infirm parents, to a. jatra, or holy fair; and the old people being 
faint with‘thirst, Shravana Avent in search of AVater to a Bahuri, (or Bowriei*) 
near to AAhich Dasarat’ha had taken his secret stand, expecting game. Hear- 

* A Isahuri is a welf with steps sloping down to the water, frequently met with irbaricj places, the 
grateful gift of pious Hindus: often have I, when nearly in the state of Shravana’s parents, offered up 
k prayer for the eternal welfare of the benevolent founders of this excellent species of charity. And here 
let me be allowed to notice, without giving offence, how much better it would be, if usefuHnonunienfs 
were constfucted by our grateful nation to the memory and honour of characters worthy of remembrance 
and celebrity, instead of useless triumphal arches, or pillars, or similar trophies. A naval asylum, for iu- 
stanfe, to be called the Nelson, would, in my humble judgment, have a better effect in all desirable 
relations than all the idle obelisks the admiring nation tan elevate, or than all the personal honours or 
wealth it cgAi force into conspicuity ; and surely a jet of water, so easily and cheaply attainable, in an ill 
supplied neighbourhood, or in the place of his nativity, would be an offering more grateful to the 
of depafted heroism, than a useless inaccessible sepulchral stone. The citizens of Dublin, I have heard, 
erected, in a part of the city where water was most wanted, a public fountain, and, dedicating it to the 
memory of a just and benevolent ruler, called it Rutland^ an act truly Christian, or Hindu-Wke. In 
the Sivpuran, it is promised, that he who, at Benares, makes a well, or tank, ensures to liimself muksh (or 
beatitude)) and restoring them when fallen to decay, obtains pardon for all crimes. 
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iug the gurgling of the water into Shravana’s vessel (lota), he let flj his arrow, 
and hastening to his supposed game, discovered his unhappy error, and that he 
had wounded a Brahman. This he lamented deeply, but was consoled by the * 
forgiving Shkavana, who desired that he might be left to die; cHrecting Da- 
sakat’ha to* carry the lota of water to his infirm parests, vdio were p«rishihg 
with thirst; cautioning him, at the same time, to present it in silence, lest his 
pai'ents, who were blind from age, should, by his voice, discover the. absence of 
their son,, and refusing drink from any other band, thus surejy perish. H’e did^ 
as desired; but the affectionate parents, though so distressed, refused refresh- 
ment until cheered by their son’s loved voice; and so afflicting was their 
anxiety, that Dasarat’ha, alarmed for their safety, was unable to withhold 
the fatal truth. The agonized parents sunk under the calamity, and, rejecting 
all aid or consolation, gave themselves up to grief and death; calling, in their 
last indments, on their son’s loved name, and imprecating, in prophetic agony, a 
fate like their’s on the unknown homicide, thewretchedDASARAT'HA. Miserable, 
in thus haying destroyed a Brahman and his pai’ents, superadded to his constant 
affliction of being childless, h^ did not deprecate the fate t^iey threatened; but 
declared that could he once behold the face of a son, now, from the sensations 
excited by the recent scene, more than ever desired, he would die contented. 

Das’arat’ha, distracted by his trying situation, repaired, for advice and 
consolation, to a learned Guru, named Vasisht’ha, who directed him how to 
perform the funereal rites, and what sacrifices Avere necessary to be made in 
expiation of the enormous sin of slaying a Brahman: among them, that called . 
ho'wm, or homa, otherwise yWA/iZa. All this was done with due extent of charitable i 
distf ibutipn > and he was farther desired to take from the remains of the homa • 
a portion of certain articles, such ds rice, ghee, sugar, &c. and to make them 
icito threp cakes,* or balls; and, with pious devotion, repairing home, to give,’ 
after certain ceremonies, one cake to each of his three wives. lie did so; one 
to the first named, one to the second,’ and to the third, named Kahikeya; but 
the latter, knowing herself the youngest and favourite wife, Avas pettish, and 
chagrined that she had not been the first complimented by her lord on his return 
from his expiatory absence; and looking disdainfully on it, as she held* the pnd 
of promise in her hand, a kite made a stoop, and carried it off. Grieyously 

• These balls^are generally termed fmda, but have particular names according to the ceremonies in 
which they are offered, and to the object supplicated. An oblation, in view to progeny, of a fmda of rice, 

&c. to a Linga, is called charu ; meaning, I believe, an offering of hnge, * 

» 2s? 


« 



afflicted at this, and apprehensive that the ceremonies being incomplete, her 
chance of pregnancy wa^ thereby forfeited, she gave way to grief and lamenta- 
• tion, which moved her two kind sharer^ in their lord’s benevolence to give Her 
each half of their better-guarded cakes; and those respective proportions M^ere 
aceordiKgly, v’ith due anxiety and hope, severally eaten; and wifh due effect, 
for they soon all proved “ as women wish to be, who love their lords.” 

Kapun^si^lya produced a son, the great, Ramachandra; Sumitra a son 
also, the renowned Lakshijiana: the /irst being, indeed, mAvatara of Vishnu; 
and the second, of Sheshnaoa, the mighty thousand-headed serpent, on whom 
VjsHNU reposes in Vaikont'ha. — (See page 29.) KAHikEYA, having eaten a 
double portion of finda, produced twins,* named Bharata and Shatrugna. 
Returning to the ravished cake, to the results of which all this is in^roduc- 
y^tory, it is related, that a married Brahmany, named Anjeni, being Childless, had 
piously performed divers acts leading to fecundity: such as supplication and 
sacrifice to Mahadeva; daily prayers and offerings to a part'^a, or linga‘, the 
feremony of pradahhna, or daily walking a certain number of times, with ap- 
propriate abstraction and prayers, round and round the pipala, ox Banian tree; 
iap,^ or, with silent devotion, counting the rosarial beads; abstinence, &c. &c. 
and had, by these powerful means, so extorted the favour of the generative 
djeity, Rudra, that he promised her an incomparable offspring; and d'irected 
her to fix her eyes in profound attention on the Sun, holding upwards the palms 
of her hands, (in the posture of suppliant expectancy, called artjli,) and to eat 
, directly up any substance that might, heaven-directed, fall therein — calling on 
his name. The cake that the kite had borne off from Kahikeya fell ifi, and 
she ate‘it as ordei;ed, and became pregnant; and in due season, ^on the 1.5th 
day of the dark half of the lunar mooxh'Chaitra,) was delivered of a son, of 
such surpassing prowess, that at his birth he ground to powder a large stone 
that happened to be near, nor could his mother restrain him. This child was 
IIanuman. * 

« 

** SuMiTRAj a n.iine meaning ya/r is, by some manuscripts, made the mother of the twins, 

instead of Kahikeya, or Khieyi ; but, in narratives, Sumitra is the mother of Lakshiman, who is, 
indeed, often called by her name. He espoused Ukmil a, daughter of Janeka; and the twins, his half- 
brothers, married the Rajas nieces. Rama’s wife, Janekt, or Sita, is also called Janeka’s daughter, 
by adoption, she having, as noticed in p. IQS, been produced out of the ordinary course of nature 5 being, 
indeed, 'an A-vatara of Lakshmi. She bore Rama two sons, Kushi and Lava, great orators and 
minstrels. , 

t YitTic& jap ynala is a rosary adapted for silent and abstracted worship. — See plate 22. and 
page 68., 
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The surprising boy, the immediate offspring of Mahadeva's favour — rather, 
indeed, the Deva himself, incarnate, became immediately hungry; and his de- 
sires — he already spoke, were comme^nsurate with the magnificence of his 
origin: for he longed for the rosy radiance of the then rising SRin, in lieu of 
the ordinary nourishment provided for him by nature ^nd his mother;, and the 
demur incident to the demand for this uncommon food, induced the vigorous 
boy himself to seek it: and he jiccordingly flew, like the .wind, ^ to s^ze the 
glory of SuRYA, who, affrighted at the bold attempt, fled with his compflaint, 
puj-sued by Hanusian, to the abode of Inora. The god o*f thunder, placing’ 
SuRYA safely near hirfi, launched his ever-ready vajra,* and smote the audacious 
chacer in the mouth, and felled him almost lifeless to the’earth. 

The share that Pavana had in the production of Hanumax appears to be 
confined to Aiis: that he, Pavana, commissioned &^Marut, one of his subjects, 
to gUcwd the dubious cake falling from the kite’s beak, and to convey it with 
happy exactness into the hands of Axjexi; a task duly performed by the obe- 
dient well-directed zephyr, or Marut: and hence Hanuman is called Maruty^ 
the offspring of Marut, a name of Pavan, or Vayu; all meaning wind: 
Hanuman signifies, with puffed or bloated che^s. I have. heard Maruty de- 
rived from Maharudra,! the name of Hanuman's other father; but Marut 
is its obvious source, and such claim to the child, slight as it seems, is gene- 
rally admitted; and the name, character, and actions of Hanuman, confirm his 
wijidy or boisterous origin. In plate 80 . Pavana, or Marut, is seen with 
the young Hanuman, or Maruty, in his arms. * 

Pa YANA, afflicted and offended at his son’s mishap, revenged himself by 

■* The vajra of Istdra is in fact lightning, hs noticed in page 272 ; but it is sometimes described as 
similar to the chalira of V 1 shnu, being a discus, with a hole in the middle like our quoit, but the circle iJ 
larger, andihe hole smaller for the introduction of the fore-tinger. They are now seen occasionally in the 
hunds of Saniyasis, and other holy people; about a foot in diameter, sharp at the edge, and thickening to- 
ward the central hole ; on which it is quickly turned round the finger, and launched whirling at its devoted 
object. Ir/picturcs, fire is sometimes seen flaming from its periphery, as if fiom the \ehemence of its 
centrifugal eneigy. — See p, 24 . 

t And, indeed, it may be so derived 5 for ruda and rudra mean lumevtation, tears : and S^iva, as the 
lord of punishment, is, under his name of Rudra, the god of tears and lamentation. When Indr a, dread- 
ing the progeny of the pregnant Diti, mangled with his vajra the foetus in her womb, (see page 95.) and 
divided it into seven times seven pieces, he said to the weeping foetus ma ruda, iveep not : thus the parts 
were named. And having, at the request of the afflicted mother, been transformed by Indra into the 
forty-nine immortal winds, they retained the general name of Maruty, time having effected a little altera- 
tion in it. — See Ramayana, Book I. Sect. 37. • 
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giving Indba and all the gods the colic: he inflated them to their fullest 
stretch, and closed their breathing orifices to a most painful pitch; and obsti- 
I nately persisted in retaining the central position he had assumed, until fhe 
Devas consented to the restoration of Maruty: to whom Indba granted im- 
mortality, SuRYA glory^ Chandra celerity, Kuvera wealth, &c. &c. happy in 
being emptied and relieved of his troublesome sire, Pavana. Maruty, how- 
ever, retained the^cleft in his face, given him by Indea’s never-failing 
receiving as an atoijement. a magical./<7«^w//, or girdle, rendering him invisible 
I lat will, and other ftenefits, in unity with the story of the Ramayana,. in which all 
I these incidents have a connected tendency to the denouement and catastrophe of 
the work. * 

The husband of Hanuman’s mother Avas named Vanyera; and a^jthough 
the mother, Anjent, is dejcribed as a Brahmany, yet by some casflal anecdotes 
,that help to diversify the narrative, they appear, like their son, to partake 
much of the monkey; tlieir posterior appendage animating the witty narrator 
to some sly strokes of merriment, cordially enjoyed and returned by the audi- 
ei^ce. — (See note at the end of this account of Hanuman.) 
i fn the article of IIama mention has been made of the simian hero noAV under 
our notice. It does not readily appear, why the offspring of such exalted pa- 
rentage should have been a monkey; but as a popular idea is entertained on 
the continent of India, that Ceylon is still peopled by monkeys and demons, the 
priests and poets of the days of RAMA,'or rather those who chronicled and sung 
his exploits, may have found a like impression then existing, and have con- 
structed their epic machineiy for the Ramayana in conformity to the publib pre- 
judices or taste. , ^ 

As in ihe^rojan war the deities of the combatants personally interposed, so 
fu that of Lanka did the divinities of India: niany of them, by command of 
Vishnu, condescended to an immediate interference. “ From the bodies,” 
said he to all the gods, “ of the chief A^saras, the Gand'hamas, the daughters 
of the Takshas, and the Hydras-, from the Bears, the Vidyadbaris, the Kinnaris, and 
the* female monkeys,— procreate sons, monkey-formed, in power equal to your- 
selves. JFrom the mouth of me, wide gaping, has Jambuvan, the mighty bear, 
been already produced.” — Ramayana, Sect. Id. The celestials produced accord- 
ingly a progeny of sylvan heroes, monkey-formed. “ Tapana,” (the Sun; the 
name means the Injlamer,') “ supremely fervid, begat SugrIva ; Iwdba gave 
birth to Vali, sovereign of the simian tribes, in splendour equalling his illus- 
trious sire: VRihaspati produced the wise, the peerless Taka, the mighty 



ape, chief in renown amidst the monkey tribe: the son of Dhanada (Kuvera) 
was the fortunate Gandha-madana: Vishwakarma begat the mighty ape, 
byname Nala: the son of Pavaka,” (Agni^ the wbrd means the purifier,') 
“was Nila, the fortunate; resplendent as the fire; the hero surpassing in 
energy, fame, and valour: Varuna was the parent of the monkey Sushexa: 
the son of Marut was Hanujian, the fortunate; destructive as the thunder- 
bolt, as swift as Vijjateya (Garuda); excelling in wisdom amidst the chief 
monkeys.” — Ih. “ Thus were produced, by millions^ monkbys ahle to 
assume ahy form: the great leaders of the’ simian tribes*begat also a race* 
of "heroic monkey chiefs; a numerous host, ready to destroy the ten-headed ’j 
(Havana); “ heroes of boundless energy, in size equal to elephants or moun- 
tains; incarnate; in haughtiness and might equalling the tiger and the lion; 
able to wield in combat rocks and mountains, and tremendously annoy the 
enemy^with their tails and teeth: skilled in every kind of weapon they would 
remove the greatest mountains, pierce the stoutest trees, and in swiftness put 
to shame Samudra,* the lord of rivers, causing him to overflow his bounds; 
and mounting in the air, seize the very clouds: they could seize inebriated 
elephants, and with their shdut cause tlie featiiered songsters to fail to the 
ground. For the sake of assisting Rama was the earth covered with these 
mighty»simian chiefs; in appearance resembling the assembled clouds, and in 
size appalling all with terror.” — Ih. 

Of the contests that ensued between these strange beings, and hordes of 
others equally strange who sided with Ravana, and generally illustrative of 
the Ramayana, I have some scores of pictures: some of them are given in 
PLATES 52. to 57. Others refer to divers of tiic exploits of Rama, Lakshi- 
MAN, Hanuman, Sugriva, and their associate heroes, a^inst, the clevoted 
Ravana and his abettors. Among them is depicted the death of a very raa-, 
lignant Yhkshi, named Tareka, who it seems was the daughter of a virtuous 
Taksha, named Suketu; obtained through the propitiated favour of B<RAintA, 
and endowed by him with the strength of a thousand elephants. This bloom- 
ing maid, famous, beautiful, and young, married to Sunda, the son of Ja*m- 
bha, produced a son, IMaricha, scarcely to be conquered. Sunda being 
killed, the widow and her son seized, and endeavoured to devour, Agastva, 
the divine sage, who cursed Tareka into the form of a “ Takshi, a cannibal, de- 
formed, with misshapen countenance, and terrific appearance;” and it became 


* The Sea, which some Hindu writers assert flows with a swiftness exceeding any river. 



necessary that Rama should destroy her. But his humanity revolted against 
killing one “ protected by her female natnre,” and he cut off her hahds, then 
I her ears and nose; but was urged by his Mentor, Viswamittra, “ for the sake 
of the bovin^ race and the Brahmans, td destroy this impious, horrid, and tre- 
mendous Takshi: there being, in the three worlds, no man but .thou, joy of 
Raghu’s race, who dares to destroy this accursed one.” — lb. Sect. 24. And 
was reminded, that Dirga jihwa {or Long-tongue) was killed by Indra; arid 
that tire wife* of Bn rig u, and mother of KavVa; devoted to her husband, de- 
siring the heaven of Indra, was killed by Vishnu. These arguments* and pre- 
cedents, added to the incorrigible malignity of Tareka, overcame Rama’s 
scruples, and he killed her with an “ arrow capable of perforating even a 
sounfl.” — lb. ^ 

/The resemblance of the histories of Rama and Dionysos has beer, noticed 
in page 190. The latter is said to have conquered India with an army of Satyrs, 
commanded by Pan: Rama’s army of Satyrs was commanded by the son of Pa- 
van, the all-pervading Wind. Pan improved the pipe by adding his reeds, 
making the instrument called by his name, and of late so much in us<*; and was 
•an ex'qtiisite musici^. {IDnuman was also a musical-gpnius; and one of the 
four matas, or systems of Hindu music, is named after him. 

Jit may,' perhaps, have been in honourable remembrance of Hanumain, that 
the large species of ape has been, and is, so much venerated by certain indivi- 
duals and sects of Hindus. It is very ridiculous to watch their antics in the 
neighbouifiood of some temples where they are protected and fed ; hundreds 
of them may be seen together waiting for their food, and a stranger coming 
upon th§m unawares will put them to the rout ; and it is highly diverting to see 
their agility hi ruhning up the neighbouring trees, and scampering' over'the 
fields and hedges — some with a young one under the arm, and a second Clinging 
to their neck ; and when in safety, their chattering and grinning. * 

^ The ftiost numerous bodies of monkeys that I ever saw were on the banks 
of Jyghur river, between Bombay and Goa; and near the source of that river is a 
strdng hill-fort, the capital of the Raja of Panella, called Pavangber; meaning the 
abode ofJ^AVAN, or thC Winds. In Guzerat apes also abound; and in that pro- 
vince is another strong hill fort, likewise Pavangher: it otherwise, or, perhaps, 
the toVn rather, is called Shampanir, or Champanir; a name that I fancied might 
have been ot' Mahummedan origin, and derivable from jf^,^yii*Shah-panir, the re- 
fuge of kings; but 1 find (in the ninth volume of the As. Res. p. 18?.) that it ivas 
so called from a market-man jvho biult it, named Champa. This fort and 



town* were taken by the Bombay army, under iny old and gallant friend Colonel 
WoODiJsrGTON, in our late contest with the Mahrata cpnfederates. 

* Of Pa VAN, or Vayu, what I have ^o say, may be said here: he is, as often * 
mentioned, also called Marut, all names meaning the JVmd, of which he is the 
personificatibn, or regent : he is likewise called Anila, land is sometimes repfe- 
sented mounted on an antelope, to mark his aerial celerity, with a sabre in his 
hand, denoting his energy and acuteness. I have no such puctur^ cvf h'wn, and 
he appears but in one of the plates of this work, ( 80 .) where he is represented^ 
as a mere man, with his son Hanuman in his arms. The lower part of plate 
80 . is from one picture; hut I know or no relationship between the regents of 
Fire and Wind, or reason for their being drawn together: it may have been 
merely, the whim or convenience of the person who painted the picture ; or the 
connection rflay have some mythological or philosophical authority. 

Copsidering the mythological machinery of the Hindus, as wc are warranted t- 
in doing, as the invention of poets, it is not easy to account for their having 
chosen to represent their deities as immoral characters, when they might as well^ 
so ‘far as is apparent to common observation, have described them as patterns 
•for imitation rather than as examples to deter ;* the observation, however, ap- 
plies with equal force to the gods of the Greeks. Anecdotes related in former 
pages, and they might have been increased, have placed several of the deities 
in a discreditable light ; and, in reference to Pavana, we find him as wanton as 
his celestial brethren. We cannot, at the same time, deny, that, although such ! 
legends appear, in our present state of knowledge, to be merely whimsical and ^ 
voluntary jocularity, there may still be physical facts concealed in the wildness 
of allegorical narration. , • 

Of the regent of the wind it is ralated, that, unable to seduce the hundred 
peerless daughters of Kushnabha, “ in beauty of form unparalleled through* 
the earthi” begat on Ghiratchi, a celestial courtesan, he affected them by a 
curvature of the spine. “ Seeing those damsels one day in the garden, appear- 
ing like the stars among clouds, endowed with youth and beauty, and possessed 
of every accomplishment; Vayu, pervading all, thus addressed them: ‘ I en- 
treat you all be espoused to me ; abandon the nature of man, and you shafj obtain 
the blessing of longevity. Among mortals, youth is a transitory thing: possessed 
of unfading youth, you shall obtain immortality.” Incensed at the decorous and 


* Pf which a good print has been lately published by Ckisb, in Holborn. 



dutiful reply, which they concluded by saying, “ Our father is our chief deity ; 
to whomsoever he shall ^give us, him only will we espouse,” the divine Hari, 

I entering them, brake all their bodies. Thus broken by Vayu,* the damsels, ov€r-} 
whelmed with astonishment and shame, their eyes suffused with tears, entered/ 
the hou,se of the kingtli^eir father; saying, in reply to his anxious inquiries as to 
the cause of their deformity, touching his feet with their inclined foreheads, — 

Bv V AYU, O kin^, who maintains the life of all, full of evil desire, and stand- 
ing ill an evil path; infatuated with thjs crime, an'd regardless of our words, have 
we been smitten it! this dreadful manner.” Their admiring father rep*lied: “ O 
daughters! you have acted nobly: forbedrance is the great ornament of woman 
and of man; it is scarcely to be found even among the gods, O that forbear- 
ance like yours, O daughters! were possessed by all women : forbeafance is 
generosity; forbearance is truth; forbearance is sacrifice: it i? fame; it is 
virtue.” The sequel of this tale shows the moral to be the efficacy of patience, 
and resignation to the will of heaven under any visitations, however distressing; 
^or by such merits these forlorn damsels were successively espoused by a pious 
prince, named BRAHMA-DATA.t “ hy whose touch they became free from defor- 
mity, and shone refulgent in y6uth and prosperity.” — Raniayana, Sect. 29. This 
event occurred at the city now called CamiouJ, deriving its name, 'Kanyakuhja, of 
which the former is a corruption, irom- Kanya, a damsel, and Kuhja, a spinal cur- 
vature: so named, “ because these damsels had there been made crooked by the 
power of Vayu;” from whose cruel exercise of his windy power they were thus 
happily released. 

Some plates of Hanuman remain to be described. In plate 90. her is re- • 
presented, from a^tinted picture, fighting with Garuda; on the occasion, pro- 
bably, noticC’d in page 218. Fig. 1. of plate 9I. is from a curious cas’t in brass, 

« 

f Hari, a name of Vishnu, seems here applied to Vayu, who, in his windy form, wo shamefdlly 
abused thjse good girls. 

f This word means the gi/t of Brahma, DeoJand. * He was the gift of a holy Rishi, named Chuli, to 
his obsequious disciple, Somada, a Gandharva-, who, “ acquainted with the graces of speech^in svVeet ac- 
cents said to the eloquent sage — ‘ Conjoined with Lakshmi, thou art an emanation of Brahma; thou art 
a great Tafasivi ; thou art bedUme Brahma himself. I am without a husband; may prosperity attend thee : 

1 am the wife of no one ; be pleased, by thy sacred power, to give thy humble suppliant a son.” The sacred 
sage a£cordii,gly granted her a son, who was hence called the gif t ^Brahma, he having proceeded from 
the volition of Chuli ; who, by Tapas, or intense devotion, reflecting on Brahma till fully possessed with 
the idea of identity with him, shared a portion of the deity’s potentiality, or became, indeed, Brahma him- 
self. — See Ramayana, Book I. Sect, 29. • 



in Lord Valentia’s collection. It is of the size represented, and well castj the 
parts that are white in the plate being perforations, i;i the style something of 
fillagree-work : the chunk and chakra of yiSHXu are seen in the exterior circle; 
the lotos fiowtv, pedma, in HANUMAxVright hand : the other flourishing articles, / 
in the central part of the plate, are his flowing robes. .By the prostrate arnfed( 
figure, at his feet, I conclude some warlike exploit of this simian hero is repre- 
sented: the crushing, perhaps, of Aksha, son of Ravaxa. Tsiear fjie, extremity 
of his exalted tail is a little bell, this tinkling article. being*popularly gifted with^ 
the power of scaring evil spirits. But the most singular part of this subject is 
the figure of Khishxa', in one of his infantine attitudes, as represented in plate 
fiO. He is in plate 91. evidently a person of secondary importance; and here 
we see ^ mark of sectarial arrogance : one sect of Vahhna’vas, that of Ramanuj, 
introducing the deity of another sect, the Gokalast'hut in a situation of inferiority 
to a servant of their own deified hero, and that servant too a monkey — of no 
ordinary mould, it is true. The other five figures in plate 91 . are from casts 
of the same size, and of some merit. Jig. 2. especially, where Hanumax is again, 
see^n in his* warlike capacity : in the next three, (3. 4 . and 5.) he is in a posture 
of prayer or supplication : Jig. fi. is a cast of a rnere monkey, of what descrip- 
tion 1 cannot say ; whether of any particular personage or not — it may answer 
for any*one, and is introduced to fill up the plate. 

Fig. 5. of PLATE 92. is the same subject as ^g. 1. of plate 91 . hut handled 
in a very inferior style : in this Krishna does not appear. Fig. 1. of plate 
92. is a part only of a cast, being made separate for the purpose of aisertion 
• into corresponding sockets, behind any figure of Rama, who would then appear 
with Hanuman surmounted by Naga; in the same manner ^hat Hangman is 
seen with Ivrishna so surmounted, in plate 9]. where, however* the coronal 
ornament is fixed on the cast. I am not aware that Naga, being five, seven, orj * 
single-heacled, indicates any sectarial or characteristic distinction ; but perhaps' 
it may. • 

Fig. 2. of PLATE 92. is agant'ha, or bell, used in the puja, or ceremonial of- ^ 
ferings, of a Ramanuj; its handle being formed of Hanuman, with his tail curled 
over his head. I have several similar bells: Jig. 3. I imagine to have be^n also 
a bell ; but, if so, its mouth is now covered over with a sheet of copper : the 
handle is formed of Hanuman and Garuda, back to back, reminding us a little 
of Janus bifrons; bfit I do not know of any legends appertaining to either of 
those heroes, tending to approximate them in character to the Ganesa of the 
Roman Pantheon. — See p. 173. 
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Plate 93. is taken from two pretty coloured pictures, in Co/one/^Srv art’s 
collection, and is, perhaps, as being the most elaborate, the most difficult to ex- 
• plain of any in our work ; and I am not^at all confident of being able to explain 
them satisfactorily. In the upper part we see Hanuman ten-armed : he is of 
a lightjsopper colour, Avith a deep red face: -the body in one of hiS right hands 
is of a dead-flesh colour, and more emaciated and corpse-like than the plate re- 
presents it,. ^ In vjew to the farther explanation of this subject, I will briefly 
relatb the outline of*the legend to which I appreliend a part of it refers. 

During the waV of Lanka, Rama and a great part of his army Avere rendered 
insensible by the potency of certain magncal Aveapons ; th^ effects of Avhich could 
be removed only b/the application of a certain herb before the next rising of 
the moon. This herb Avas not a native of the southern parts of India — indeed it 
grew only on a particular ]iill in the north, Avhither Hanuman rejlkired Avith in- 
conceivable celerity; and arriving at the hill, called Dun, or Dun-girt, proceeded, 
as advised, to seek the shrub, Avhich Avas to be particularised by a lamp under 
^it : but Hanuman Avas sorely perplexed at finding a lamp under every shrub and 
tree on the hill, placed there by the advice of the malignant Indra.* Enraged 
at being thus baffletl, he indigbantly tore up the whole mountain ; and in plate 
yS. is seen poising it in one hand: the mountain is painted red. * Passing over 
the city of Ayodha (Oude), the rapidity of his movements caused much«concus- 
sion in the air; and Bharat a, Rama’s half-brother, supposing it to proceed from 
some spirit of darkness, let fly an arrow, and brought Hanuman and his p^on- 
derous burden to the ground ; but seeing his mistake, offered, in view to the 
urgency of Hanuman’s speedy return, to launch him on an arrow in an instant • 
to Lartka: which^mode of conveyance was declined by Hanuman, Avho pro- 
, ceeded on hft jouVney as before ; but sometime having been lost by tlie accident 
* • of his fall, he perceived, from his elevation, the refracted rays of the rising 
I moon; and to avert the fatal consequence of being so forestalled, he hid 
I Chandra in his mouth; and thus arrijring in time, revivified Rama, Lak- 
SHIMAN, and their astounded associates. 

I do not apprehend that the plate noAV under description relates exclusivelv^ 

J to this^or to any one of Hanuman’s exploits, but to be a sort of epitome of 
his character or actions : thus the beings trodden under his feet I judge to re- 
late 'to another of tliem, Avherein it is stated that a Avoman, having, in conse- 
quence of a misdemeanor, been transformed into a fish by the imprecation of an 
offended Muni, she was fated to remain in that shape until the coildng of Rama ; 
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and then it seems her restoration was to be effected by contact with Hanuwan, 
who, accidentally treading on the fish, would overcome, by his virtue and po- 
tency, the effects of sorcery. The exorcised, in gratitude, having informed her, 
deliverer that some recent counsel, received from a pretended sage, was in fact 
given by a necromancer to impede his progress and the success of R^^ma, 
Hanuman trod also on and crushed the sorcerer; as is seen in plate 9S. and 
perhaps Jig. 1. of plate 91. and ^g. 5. of plate 92. may likewise exhibit this 
latter fact. The woman so restored w^s then named Matsya-dery : mntsya, a 
Jish, and dery, a step, give the etymology of her name, a’.4d the nature of hdr 
metamorphosis. In'the tinted pictute the Avoman is copper-coloured, the man 
dark. But as the reader may be tired with any farthei* relation of supposed 
legen^ds, I will conclude this account by briefly observing, that Hanuman ap- 
pears oil this occasion full-gifted: he bears the trisula of his reputed father, 
Siva, the sword of Kal, and a corpse emblematical of death; t\\t gadda oi 
Vishnu; the pasha, or cord, of Varuna; the never-fading shield of Lakshi- 
man ; the ankas (hook) of Ga.vesa; the all-yielding tree (parijata) of Indra; 
and the Sacrificial vase of Bhahma. 

The four animals in Hanuman’s coronet ar^ also somexlhat perplexing*: they 
relate, I im'agine, to some victorious exploits of his, that I am not acquainted 
with,*over these animals, or over demons who had assumed their forms. The 
animals are a horse, a boar, a lion, and a bird: the horse is a sort of armorial 
bearing of Havana, its head being often seen in pictures peeping over his crown ; 
it is also seen similarly in pictures of Raja Diruj, slain by Parusu Rama, (see 
p. 190); sometimes, indeed, it is rather long-eared, and looks as much like an * 
ass. There is something in the history of the Ramas connected with the horse 
that has' not been hitherto explained: the tenth-coming incarnation is to be on 
a white horse, and offers as much scope for ingenious speculation — which has, 
indeed, ^been amply bestowed upon it, as its fellow quadruped of our apocalypse. 
In the picture Hanuman’s horse , is painted white; the boar’s head is black. 
This animal is of much import in Hindu annals: it was, as we have seen, the 
shape assumed by Vishnu in one of his Avataras: it gives a name to a kalpa, or 
cycle, and is seen embossed on very ancient coins; some of which are in my 
possession, and will be given with this work, if the plate can be finishetl in time. 
The lion is proper, and may advert either to the Narasingavatara, to the vehicle 
of Dbyi, or to some Herculean achievement: but the bird, which looks like a 
parrot, and is green, is, perhaps, the most puzzling. It is not, I think, intended 





for Garuda, on whom Rama in some of my pictures is riding, but referrable 
rather to a famous bird, called Jettahi-paksba, or Jatayu, otherwise called Sampat; 
jand although he has an epithet equivalent to king of the vultures^ he is sometime^ 
painted more Like a parrot, or peacock. I have a coloured picture representing 
the.rape of Sxta by Ravana: he is bearing her through the air, wfth the par- 
rot-like bird holding assailingly on his great toe. This bird, like Ravana, was 
endued with topical pro\ress: shorn of this, he became like other birds. His 
attack'd! the giant was so vigorous, th^t the latter was fain to demand a parley, 
!fitli the insidious vihw of ascertaining wdierein the bird’s tnarran, or supernatural 
strength, consisted; affecting first to cohimunicate the secret respecting his 
own, which he said lay in the great toe of his right foot: deprived of this, he 
became like other men. The bird, however, suspecting treachery, made several 
ev'^asive shifts; but on Ravana’s imprecating a dreadful curse on prevarication, 
and demanding an answer on the truth and purity of Ram himself, th^ bird 
was staggered ; and previously demanding his adversary’s .secret, revealed his 
own: which was, that his marran was in the long feather of his tail. Ravana, 
learning this, renewed the fight: Sampat tugged at his toe, but in vain: the 
■giant ‘had lied, and^ plucking otit the potential feather, triumphed over poor 
Sampat, who, in a mode somewhat Samsonian, yielded the victory and his life; 
and had the honour of magnificent obsequies performed by Rama, in whose 
cause, and in the act of invoking his name, he had lived and died. I should 
^judge these animals to have particular allusions, rather than as general symbols 
of Hanuman’s character; giving him, as hath been suggested, the courage and 
‘.ferocity of the lion, the strength of the boar (with the Hindus, a. symhoX of might), 
‘the energy of the horse, and the activity or celerity of the bird; or, perhaps, 
the drawing may have been made from a sta,tue, in which the whole ten Avatdras 
of Vishnu (or Rama, according to his sectaries,) may be exhibited, with Ga- 
ruda; but not being at once in the eye of the draughtsman, he gave ofily what 
he saw. • The Hindus feign that the four hply rivers of Eden flow through the 
mouths of as many animals; viz. the cow, lion, elephant, and horse: but these 
do not agree with those on Hanuman’s head— and if they did, the app'lication 
is not evqlent.* After all, we leave the subject pretty much as we found it: 
an intelligent Brahman would at once explain every particular, even to the black 
^tip of • Hanuman’s tail; which, he would tell us, is indelible from an accident 


* Nor do they agree with \.hefcur beaits of ^Revelation, ir. 7* the lion, calf, tnan-fac^d, and eagle. 



that befel him in the war of Lanka \ in revenge for which, he burnt and destroyed 
Havana’s dwelling, servants, &c. and the whole cquntry, save the garden, 
Jsoka, where Sita was confined. The^accident w’as, that, on an occasion not » 
necessary to relate, he burnt his tail. 

But thei'e is no end to the legends that might be Jbrought forward to the 
illustration of the curious subjects composing plate 93. which never, but in 
Colonel Stuart’s pictures, and that lately, came under my,obsei;v£^tioij. The 
lower part of this plate is still more perplexing; it nepresetits an extraordinary 
sort of Hypogr^^^?it appeared to Lakshiman; who, in aston^ishinent at its non- 
descript appearance, ?s performing the respectful ceremony of Pradakshna, which 
consists in circumambulating several times the person, (parent, guru, or supe- 
rior,) ]inga, image, temple, tree, or whatever object is to be reverenced, keep- 
ing, with cldsed palms, the right hand and the face, towards it. 

Tlte subject now under our notice I have called Viratarupa, one of 
Vishnu’s names; an epithet meaning an unhersal monarch-form, (see page 179,) 
and applied by Vaishnava sectarists, and perhaps by others, to the warlike herq 
of their exclusive adoration: in this case, I apprehend, it is intended to epito- 
mize the achievements and attributes of Rama or Vishnu; but, in a symbolical 
or hieroglyphical mode, not to be understood by the uninitiated. The neck and 
head of the bird are blue, and like a peacock’s, and allude, I imagine, to the 
Jettaya-faksha before mentioned ; it is swallowing a city, emblematical, like Maha- 
pr^laya, in plate 10. of the consummation of all things. The uplifted man's 
hand holds the gadda of Vishnu, the club of Fate', the hand is copper-*coloured; 
the niace of gold, with rubies and emeralds: the wrist is encircled by a serpent ,• 

M’ith its tail^in its mouth, a happy emblem of eternity. Th^ left fore-foot and • 

shoulder are an elephant's; black, with gold chains: the hump on’the shoulders 
is white, inserted in green feathers, or weeds: the body is yellow, and stripeef 
like a tiger’s, to which the right hind-foot appertains: the four wings are green, 
fringed with gold; as the wings of Kulki, the white horse of Vishnu’s expected 
adve'nt, and the wings of G.aruda, are sometimes painted: the left hind-thigh 
and leg seem a horse's; brownish, with a gold ring over the hoof: the tail is 
formed of a black snake,* with a white throat and belly. Some birejs, and a 
butterfly, with flowers, are the only decorations of the picture: Lakshiman has 
nothing particular; his bow and shafts are grounded beside him. 

I 

* “ Their power is in their mouths, end in their tails; for their tails were like unto serpents, 

and had heads, and with them they do hurt.” — Rev. i’x. ig. . 



3^8 HANUMAN. 

Han UMAN has appeared several times in former plates: in plate 53. he is 
seen, assisted by Sugkiva, {ov Fair-neck ), and their associates, building the bridge 
* of rocks, from the continent to Ceylon, fgr the passage of Rama’s army, in tlie 
war of Lanka'* Some accounts make the mighty monkey, Nala, the son of 


* In a note of the Ayin Aklery, (Vol. III. page 36. Calcutta eAit . apparently written by Air. Reuben 
Burbow.%s,) is^aid th^t Lanka is not Ceylon, as hath been generally supposed, but a place determined 
by the ‘intersection of the equator and the meridian of Behli, ‘answering to the southern extremity of 
fhe Maldivly islands. — “Cndeed,” the note continues, “ there are many reasons for concluding Lanka to 
have been part of the Taprobane of the ancients j and that Taprobane, or, more properly, Tapobon, wbi<A, 
in Sanskrit, signifies the luilJerness of prayer, was a very large island, including the whole, or the greater 
part, of the Maldhey islands, which have since been destroyed by inundations. This agrees very well 
with Ptolemey’s description j and his island of monkeys seems to relate to those in the Ramayan^' 

The text in this part is avowedly obscure, and an error seems to have arisen somewheie : many argu- 
ments, if not proofs, may be adduced as to the identity of Lanka and Ceylon, and, perhaps, Taprobane. 
Lanka was the theatre of Rama’s exploits with its tyrannical sovereign, Rawanj otherwise prot?ounced 
Ravan, Rabak, Rabon, Ravena, Rawana: the two latter are the most correct modes of spelling and 
p>'onuiiciatioq. Nor can there be much doubt of the island, that we now call Ceylon, having formed a 
part, at any rate, of that theatre, which might in former times have been of greater extent than that island 
is U present. ^ * • * 

I have been informed, but am not certain if correctly, that, in Sanskrit books, Ceylon is called Tapa- 
Raxvan ; which may be equally correctly spelled and pronounced Tapo-raban-, or, indeed, in common dis- 
course, Taprobana, or Taprobane-, as it is by Ptoee-met. Much stress, under such a circumstance of 
doubt, is not to be laid on conjectural etymology: but, it may be observed, as tending to strengthen such 
conjecture, that the well-known traveller, Pukana Puki, (of whom an interesting account, and a picture, 
is given by Mr. Duncan in tie fifth volume of the As. Res. Art. 2. — See p. lQ2.) noticed a tank m 
Ceylon, called the " tank of Ravan, or Raban, (the h and v being pronounced indifferently in various 
parts of India,) from whom this Tapu, or island, may probably have received its ancient appellation of 
Taprobanet {y, e. the isle Raban) : here also is a place, or pool, called Sita-koond, where Rama placed 
bis wife Sita on tlie occasion of the war with the ravi.sliar Ravan.” 

• As the first meridian of the Hindus passed through Ujayini (OojeinJ and Lanka, the latter cannot be 
Ceylon, if confined to its present extent. Oojcin is in about 76 °, and the westernmost part of Coylon, in 80* 
east of Gteemuich: the difficulty seems reconcilable only by supposing what is, indeed, asserted in 
India, that Ceylon was formerly of much greater extent tfian at present. And it is said, that appearances, 
between that island and the Afij/t/mfj,' justify a belief of their having been once joined.— See As. Res. 
Vol. JIf. p. 44. 

In Hawuton’s account of the East Indies, (Vol. I. p. 142.) a map of the peninsula has one of the 

f ’Maldiva islands marked Hunnamandonv, and the southern part of fhe peninsula is marked Ram’s 
In page<348, he sa 3 '^s, that in Kunnamamlow, which lies in 7 degrees of latitude, he saw carving on some 
tombstones as ingeniously cut, with variety of figures, as ever he saw in Europe or Asia. The name of 
Hunuman occurring on the Maleliva isXmds affords farther room for suspecting a connection between 
those islands and the history of Ram, Rawan, Lanka, &c. • 
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of the divjne architect, Viswakarma, the huilder of this bridge. Sugriva, the 
son of Surya, seems the next in rank to HANUMAX.in this extraordinary* 
army: he is in great favour with Vali, the son of Indra, having > 

usurped Sugriva’s kingdom, they fought a desperate battle; ai\d Vali was 


• Rama’s bridge, called in our maps, Abam’s bria^e, an imaginary or poetical connection of the pe- 
ninsula and Ceyhn, is styled in Hindu writings, the s- - ^hern hridje : it is now merely a series rocAs, some 
of which appear above water, w hatever it may have, he ,'n formerly. Geylm very probably was, in ancient 
times, joined to the contino it. In a royal grant of land, given in the third volunle of the As. Res. Art. 3. 
the phrase, “ from Hcmadri Vo the southern bndge,‘’ is i’‘:ed as implying extent of dominion ; “ and the 
king became universally ci lrhraleJ from tli' ;; ■■rthera bank of the Gunga fo Ljnha, the equinoctial 
point again, “ from the southern brid re to i -..veru," the north pole: it is also therein called Rama’s 
bridge.” • 

At the south^n evtr-TrU; of rhe peninsula stands t! celebrated temple, sacred to Vishnu in his Ava- 
iara of Rama, called Rairis-.vara ■, o'-, in its ncight ..uii.ood, Ramisseram, conformably with the Tamul 
and Kanara termination of names, endi;ig with a vowel or a liquid. This temple, as well as Ceylon, has 
been recently visited b)' Lord Valunti a, and will doubtless have attracted the particular attention of that 
inquisitive and observing traveller, with whose interesting work the literary world will shortly be-* 
grat^ed, ^ ^ 

-'Ptolemey's island of mot keys, and the conspicuous part acted by those animals in the wars of the 
Ramayana, offer a’farther mark of identity. Let it be noticed also, that, to this day, on the continent of 
India, Ceylon is spoken of as inhabited orily by monkey,- and monsters: and I was well acquainted with a 
very good man, and very ini-'.igent also, who went t r this island with my kind and greatly-respected 
friend Mr F. North, as munshi to his Excellency, and v. rote what called a history of Ceylon, in which 
he confirms the popular opinion ; himself, no doubt, f -ily believing that the interior, if not the coasts, 
which only he was personaii;,' acquainted wi'ii, w is i.,,. inhabited by human beings of ordinary shapes. 
This hisioriau, who was also a pnet, is dead j and I wouid mention .his name with regard, for he was one 
of the best Mussulmans I ever knew, but such an anecdom coupled with it might not, perhaps, add to the 
respec, lability .of diis menv ry. * , * 

* I am inclined to the opinion, that the Ramayana, like the Mahalarat, is allegorical, so far as relates 
to pjsrsonal adventures ; which, in both cases, arc mere machinery for bringing forwards a concealed * 
system of phiTosopby and ethics : in the first instance, the allegory is physical-, in the latter, moral. The' 
monkeys are winds, or gazeous mct.iphois : the pandas and kurus -axe, as before mentioned, (p. Ql,) virtues ( 
and vice.s. In the Ramayana we find the machinery consisting of (personifications of) the Sun and planets, , 
I'ire, the Firaiament, Wind, Water. It has been noticed in a former page, that the histories of Krishisa 
and Rama are similar in several instances, — (See page ipS.) And, in addition, it may be observed, that/ 
both arc the destroyers of the fiends Kumba and Nikumba : both have adventures with the bc^r Jamba, 
or Jamb A V ANTI : both are the slayers of the asuras, N.arantbka and Dev anteka. — S ee. p. 215. When 
these two fine poems, the Mahalarat and Ramayana, shall appear in English, and their allegories bd more 
fully examined, it may, perhaps, be found, that not only the three Bamas will melt into one, but that all 
will amalgamate with Krishna. The missionaries of Serampore have hitherto published only the first 
Kanda, or book, of* the Ramayana, which, in the whoje, comprises seven KanJas, viz. 
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afterwards killed by Rama, who reinstated his friend. Plate 54, exhibits 
Hanuman (five-headed,, a distinction inherited from his parent, Siva,) conv^- 
t ^'ing, on his extended arms, Rama and Juta; and, in tlie lower compartment, 
he is seated on his spontaneously-elongated tail, at an audience with the ten- 
headed .twenty-handed «ty rant Ravana, as is noticed in p. I 93 , where several 
other plates containing figures of this heroic character, are sufficiently d,e- 
scribed. , , . . , 


(I 


1. Adi Kanda containing 

64 Section, and 

2850 Sh/olas, or metrical stanzas. 

2. Ayodhya Kandy a 

80 

4170 

• 

'i. Amnyuha Kanda — — ■ 

114 

4150 


4 . Keshkindha Kanda ■ 

64 

2Q25 


5. Stmdara Kanda - 

43 

2045 

r 

Q. ITiidha Kanda 

105 

4500 


7 , Uttar a Kanda • ...... . 

90 

3360 

« 


24,000 
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NOTE. 


In almost every part of India is met a description of persons' who publicly narrate, to admiring audi- 
ences, stories or legends from the heroic and amatory histories. So much is this the general taste, that 
with many it is an accomplishment commenced in early life; and females are found to possess it in a" de- 
gree adding greatlj’ in the estimation of their admirers to their other fascinations. The extreme beauty of 
the moon-light nights in India peculiarly invites to this species of recreation : in towns, the buildings with 
opened terraced tops, secured from intrusive eyes, and in the country, enclosed gardens, are well adapted 
to the tranquil enjoymedc of tlie refreshing coolness so delectable after the heat and tufiault of^the'day. 
And in a country where, from frequent political changes and the general tendency of .dj/ar/c governments, 
'convivial or confidential intercourse forms so small a portion of tlie bliss of life, we ‘may reasonably con- 
clude that such nights, passed with beautiful women in listening to such tales, varied by interludes of 
mo.sic, daifcing, singing, (he hula, and betel, constitute.the most exquisite recreative enjoyment that Uin^ 
dustany gentlemen are in the habit of experiencing. Nor must we, although being denied* admittance 
into the recesses of Kheharam we cannot be sure, too hastily conclude that Suk.vdevi (sedp. 183,) is 
never invoked on these occasions by the Hindu ; by Brahmans , and by individuals of the higher classes, it 
is likely th^^ abstinence from intoxicating beverages is pretty strictly observed ; but with the rest, and among 
Mussulmans, no species of indulgence is forbidden : pleasure and happiness are welcomed under whatever 
, forms they may assume. 

The tales recited on these occasions are as varied as the tastes, or as the imagination and ingenuity of 
man: portions of horoic history from the Mahaharat or Ramaycm, or other similar worlds, are oftenest the 
subjects of public declaimers j who sometimes read, but more commonly recite from memory. In large 

towns they fix themselves in some open room, or, in fine weather, in the open air, the neighbours know- 

« 
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iflg where and when to seek them: in the country they travel from town to town, attended frequently 
by women, who play on some instrument as a kind of accompaniment to the diawling sort of nasal reci- 
tative of the principal performer, who sometimes exhibits in succession a' scries of pictures illustrating the 
history he recites. The loves and wars of KaisHNlt, and of Ram.s, rank the highest in popular estima- 
tion; and camps, above all places, abound in the gratification I am describing. Among ‘Mussulmans, and, 
indeed, among Hindus likewise, tales from the Arabian Nights are much admired : I have heard several 
well told by Hindu females. 

Nor must we omit to notice another description of itinerant orators, not, when uncompared in ele- 
gance, dissimilar to the bnprovisatori of ■'Italy, who, to a memory well stocked with chivalrous and ynytho- 
logic lore, add the facility of spouting extemporaneous verses on the p'assing occiyrences of the day. The^ 
opurationsof armies, or any thing that is attracting public attention, are taken as the subject; and the poet, 
by acquiring two or three lea'ding events and the names of a dozen otHcers, can, by occasionally draw- 
ing on his memory for an often-told description, and varying it a little from ti\e stores of his imagination, 
celebrate^a battle or a campaign with reasonable accuracy and interest. A very inferior composer of this 
description was qi the habit of resorting every evening for a considerable time to my house in Bombay, (to 
the day, indeed, of ray departure thence,) to the great edification 'and delight of the children and ser- 
vants, ■*ho would listen to him for an hour with attentive pleasure. This poor man was blind; and 
hence, if in no other point, could not fail of bringing to recollection, and, although himself the last and 
lowest, leading the imagination back to, the great-grandfather of his tribe. 

• To all thSse sources of popular instruction may be added another, not uncommon : which is a travel- 
ling puppet-show, dramatising interestiflg events, historical, civV, heroic, or religious. As most of these 
advantages, such as they are, can be easily and cheaply attained hy all ranks of people, for no money is 
demanded (individuals give nothing, or as much or little as they please), it follows, that a great propor- 
tion of tlie citizens of India have some, and some a great, knowledge of its ancient and modern history; 
and as mythology is so plentifully blended with every thing that a Hindu can think or do or say, an indi- 
vidual above the class of a Labourer is rarely met who has not some smattering in that species of learning. 

* In grateful return for such portion of the recreations here enumerated as hat e fallen to my lot to par- 
take of, I have endeavoured to add to their number by constructing a magic-lanthorn ; where, instead of 
the gambols of devils and saints, usually exhibited in our phantasinagoria, 1 have introduced the deities 
and heroes of the Hindu Pantheon; who, from their many-headed, many-armed, and other striking attri- 
butes, are ptcuriarly adapted to this description of chiaroscuro. I please myself withdhe idea, that the 
exhibition of these figures, in addition to some holy and saertd hieroglyphics, will divert my old friends atj 
mj antipode,g, and add to their common stock of innocent enjoyments.* 

In such a country, where, with many, love (with which term, for want of a better, we must dignify 
the passion,) is more than half, and with others alls the business of life, it cannot be imagined th.it amatory 
topics 'are handled with the delicacy observed and admired in colder climes, where society is refined to 
elegance; generally speaking, the reverse is the case in i/rif.-t/; and much that we should call grojshes.s 
IS listened to without offence by very decent individuals and audiences in Hindustan. In the common 
conversation incident to the usual occupations of life, expressions, that if given even in a de;/d language 
could not be written or read without a blush, perpetually occur. Parents in low, and in not very low, life, 

* These magic-lanth’orns and slides are well made by Mr. Hahhis, an ingenious optician in Holbom : 
some have been taken as articles of traffic to India, where it is probable they will have an extensive and 
profitable sale. • 
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would not ftiiik of rebuking a child for applying in their presence teraas that no European child, perhaps, 
ever was allowed, or, if he conceived them, dared, to u»e. In this, however, as in most other unpleasant 
things, an advantage may happily be discerned : blasphemy is unknown : with a tolerable knowledge of 
^ the common dialect, and a smattering of some other*, I know of no expression bordering on blasphemy j 
nor could an epitlfet out of our copious vocabulary of such terms be put into the languages of India, other- 
wise than a very circumlocujory process. Jjet it, however, be remembered, that indecency or grossness 
should be understood in reference to time and place : what is very gross in England may not be at all so 
in India-, where, as Sir W. Jones has observed, that any thing natural can be offensively obscene seems 
never to Have ficdirred efther to the people or their legislators': a*singularity pervading their writings and 
conversation, but no proof of moral depravity. 5Vnd what at this time would, on the English stage, be 
disgusting and abominabfe, was not deemed indelicate in the days of Elizabeth, and in times much njore 
recent. 


Ravana, a name meaning is also called Dasagriva, the ten-xecked‘, 

and, as noticed before, (page 27d,) Pulastya,- and Visravana, as son of 
VisRAVA, the father also of Kuveha. His numerous heads, and his twenty 
hands, are the usual symbols of dominion and strength. It is said, m the Ra~ 
’ viayaha, that “ where Ravan.? remains, the Sun loses his force; the winds 
(rnaruts) cease to blow; the fire ceases to burn; the rolling ocean, seeing him, 
stills its waves.” For his predestined destruction Vishnu became incarViate in 
the person of Ra.ma; and the events leading to it form the story of the Rama- 
yam, wherein unity of action is said to be strictly observed. Ravana is styled 
lord of Rshhashas, malignant beings; many specific varieties of which are enu- 
• merated in the first section of the first book of the poem, aiding him in defence 
, of himsglf and his kingdom of Lanka. They are a marvellous ill-looking set; in 
many of my pictures painted green, blue,. and red, and engaged in fferce con- 
tests with Rama’s monkeys. Several legions of these demons, each of 14,000, 
commanded by Surpanaka, Khara, Dushana, Tkishira, See. were, with their 
leaders, tiestroyed by Rama. Ravana obtained his potency by the usual pro- 
cess of self-inflicted severities; and so ardent was he, that he offered toSivA 
nin'e of his ten heads successively, and so extorted the favour of the conde 
scending.deity, that, pleased with such an important sacrifice, (see page 105,) 
he promised to grant, with some stipulations, whatever the rigid devotee should 
«lesire! The Devatas, alarmed, besought Siva to recal his word; but such con- 
duct is deemed unbecoming in deities, who, however, do not scruple to evade 
the performance of their promises by some deceit or prevaricatibn ; and Siva 

deputed Naseda to sound Ravana as to- what he would demand, which, as 
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usual, was universal dominion, &c. Nareda artfully persuaded Ravana that 
MaUadeva had been drunk, and had promised him what he could not perform: 
whereupon the vindictive giant Kailasa, t\\e Paradise Siva; which^ 

being contrary to the stipulations, releases Siva from his promis’e, and he con- 
sents to the destruction of Havana: which is brought about b}^ the Avatara of 
Rama. From this story we may learn that all worldly affairs are the predes- 
tined ordainments of Providence; whose will that any event shc;uld take place 
on earth includes presciently all the routine- and detail of jts accomplishment, 
although we only see the links of a chain of causes leading naturally to its 
effect. 

I 

Respecting Havana I will notice but one tale, related to me by a Brahman, 
who, finable to make me feel the poetical beauties, or fully comprehend the mo- 
rality of the Ramayana, blushed while he developed its follies; whrch, in con- 
formity with popular tastes, or if taken separately, are apparently very numerous, 
although it must be confessed they are so contrived as to be intimately con- 
nected with the action of the poem. The following idle tale is of this descrip- 
tion; but I shall not attempt, to explain the causes that led to it, or the conse-. 
quences tha,t ensued. 

Havana, by his power and infernal arts, had subjugated all the gods and 
demigods, and forced them to perform menial offices about his person and house- 
hold. Indra made garlands of flowers to adorn him withal: Agni was his cook: 
StFRYA supplied light by day, and Chandra by night: Varuna purveyed water 
for the palace: Kuvera furnished cash; the \si\\o\tnava-graha (the nine planetary • 
spheres enumerated in page 281 ,) sometimes arranged themselves into a ladder, 
by.Avhich, they serving as steps, the tyrant ascended his thJpne: , Brahma (for 
the great gods were there also; and’ I give this anecdote as I find it in my me- 
moranda^ without any improved arrangement — Brahma) was a herald, pro- 
claiming the giant’s titles, the day of the week, month, &c. daily in the.palace — 
a sort of speaking almanac: Mahaoeva, in his Avatara of Kandeh-rao, per- 
formed.the office of barber, and trimmed the giant’s beards: Vishnu had. the 
honourable occupation of instructing and drilling the dancing and sinking girls, 
and selecting the fairest for the royal bed : Ganesa had the care of fhe cows, 
goafs, and herds : Vayu swept the house: Yama washed the linen; and in this 
manner were all the gods employed in the menial offices of Havana, who re- 
buked and flogged them in default of industry and attention. Nor were the 
female divinities exempted; for Bhavani, in her name and form of Satwi, 
’was head Aya, or nurse, to Havana’s children; Lakshmi and SARAswAyi were 
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also among them, but it does not appear in what capacity, Earthly kjngs and 
queens were likewise forced into the service of Ravana, to the number of 
1 ninety-six royal families, as is said to b® detailed in the Ramajana; but I have 
' some douht if such a relation be actuall}' in this shape in that poem: this we 
shall sectwhen its other books be translated and published. In my abstract of 
it, however, such a godly predicament seems essential to the main action, Rama 
being tljerehv, impelled by every consideration, of piety and duty to immediate 
and energetic measuVes foe the relief and liberation of the degraded divi- 
nities. , 

Ravana is seen in plates 52. and i-l. in situations sufficiently described in 
■former pages; and we will now speak of Garuda. 

This animal, half-bird half-man, is the ■uahan or vehicle of Vishnu, «and is 
very frequently introduced. into the pictures of the Vaishnavas carrying the 
deity, wdth or without Laksiimi: by their sectarists, Krishna and RAaiA,«iden- 
tified with the preserving power, arc sometimes mounted on this vehicle of their 
iychetype. In plate 10. we see Vishnu and Lakshmi, lotos-seated, on the 
back of Garuda, whose celerity is proverbial, cleaving the air. From holding 
bows and shafts, attributes more particularly distinguishing Rama^ the picture 
that the lower part of plate 10. is taken from was perhaps painted by a 
Ramanuja and Rama and Sita will then be the persons represented; but tile pre- 
sence of Hanuman is required to render it certain. In the picture Garuda 
has a red comb and beak; his robe is red; his face, arms, legs, and pinioivs, 
green; the feathers of his wings and tail, green and blue. The sun is seen 
», rising in a very beautiful style over a mountain forming tiie back-ground*; be- 
» neath is^ river wit]j the lotos floating in it, and aquatic birds are jporting^on 
its banks. Green, *red, ami blue, are the •predominant colours in pictures of 
Garuda, of which 1 have many; and there are some points in family ar.d cha- 
racter of this cherub, or man-eagle, indicating that he is a personification of the 
Sky, the*ethereal vehicle of Vishnu as the Sun. — See pages lb. 30. 

In our series of plates Garuda next appears in plate 18. where, as be'fore 
noticed, (p 64,) he is seen, in the original picture tinted nearly as above de- 
scribed, l^estridden by Vishnu: in which stsle he appears in several compart- 
ments of the Elephanta cave, and somewhat ridiculously, as is noticed in p. Q7. 
It is not pleasant to recur to invidious reflections, but 1 must here again notice 
the hellish bigotry of the Portuguese in wreaking destruction oVi this magnificent 
temple, especially on its most prominent features; and poor Garuda's beak 

coining under Ibis description, it has in no instance escaped. Were it not for 

« 



their lamentable effects, these holy freaks of the Portuguese Christians, as they 
term themselves, would afford scope for ridicule; for. they proceed (risumtene- 
atis), from their abhorrence of idolatry ! * 

I 

* No one .at all speculative can have examined the excavations on Ekphanta, and in its neighbour- 
hood, without occasionally recalling to his recollection the sensations they excited, and indulging pro- 
bably some reflections on the origin and end of these extravagant works. It may have been with the 
ancient Hindus a love of seclusion that moved them to execute such stupendous lalauM in*places not 
easily accessible ; attaching, like the Urri/i/r, veneration to gloomy objects' or, at least, impressing that 
feeling on their trembling adherents. But I have, from a cursory geological Ifexamination of the neigh- 
bourhood of these caverns,, persuaded myself that'the island we call Elefhanta was formerly not sd insig- 
nificant in point of extent as we new see it : I think that, instead of being bpt five or six miles in circum- 
ference, it was formerly joined to its contiguous islands, and to the continent, from which it is now dis- 
joined ijy a channel more than a mile in breadth. In the spacious harbour formed by the islands of 
Caranja, Oilalhy Bombay, Salsetie, and the continent, several smaller rocky islands are scattered, bearing 
of course different names, but which I deem formerly to have been but one, and probably under one de- 
signation ; which might well have been that still retained by Bombay, or by Elefhanta, or by a little island 
close to the latter that we call Butcher s island. Its Hindu name is De<va-den.y, or the Island of the Gods-, 
or Holy Island : it is low, less than a mile, I think, from Elefhanta, in the direction of Salsette. WlJli 
tfieir usual sapience, the English have here built magnificent useless barracks, while in Bombay,^ where 
barracks are so severely wanted, we have none, or worse fhan none. And farther, to connplete the 
system, a plan 'is now, or lately was, before the higher powers, for building decks on 'Butcher s island, 
where tjiey will be useless, or worse than useless ; while on Bombay we have, or may have, as many as 
our wants, extensive as they are, can require : the latter too arc secure and accessible against all medi- 
tated mischief, and at all times ; while the former must always be exposed to every mischief, and never 
easily, and sometimes not at all, accessible. — But this is irrelevant. The name of Bombay has been ’ea- 
sonably enough derived from the epithet so well bestowed upon its harbour by the Portuguese, after sail- 
ing up the bayless coasts of Malabar and Kanara : they are said to have called it Buona-bahiu, the good 
harbour. And, perhaps, so they might ; but a title nearly similar in sound was applied to it before the 
corning of \he.oPortuguese, when it was, and still is, called Maha-maha-deva, o\’*fIaha-tiiaha-ctenjy, abbre- 
viated to Mamade^y, the present name of the ptincipal temple and tank on the island, which I have seen 
officially spelled Mahomet Davy’s tank ! From Mamadevy, Mahomedan natives made Munthy demy, 
(spelled, indeed, ( Munbi, or dropping the demy, which means an ir/rn.it .• and hence 

Buona-bahia, (n before b is almost necessariljs sounded as m,) and our F.ombay. Maka, ns hath been 
before noticed, is an epithet of grandeur, and, as applied to a person, of pie-emiuence ; Maha-maha d^-ma- 
devy may,- theicfore, be interpreted the Island of Mahadeva, or the Great-great-God, or Siva that 
deity being principally honoured in its chief temple, now on the little island ot Flcfhanta, where mon- 
strous evidently, and, as before noticed, tp. 242,) neressarily, coeval with the excJavation, and 

gigantic statues of him and his consort, indicate his paramount adoration. But such a long name being 
inconvenient and inharmonious, an epithet was droppcd,’and the name pronounced Mahumademy. It this 
be objected to, let it farther recollected, that Ma is a name of Devi, the conserr of Mahadeva, 
(page 148) . which name of Devi, {he goddess, is pronounced e.xactiy like Dtiy, an island-, so that diffe- 
rent modifications of these conjoined epithets, added, if necessary to that of 3c-va, a deity, will furnish 
several roots warranting the derivative I contend forj namely, of Siva, under some one of his forms,. 



Garuda next appears in plate 84. from a brass cast, larger than is repre- 
sented in the plate. He on one knee, in a posture of adoration, with a naga, 
tor serpent, beside him; and supporting oq his back a cup, or calyx, out of whicft 
spring the foliage of a Kamal, or lotos, bolding in their concave expansion a dish, 

Ekfhanta, I have before noticed, is called by the Hindus-, Gharifuri -, meaning, I am inclined to think, thei 
city of cavv: hut*this I ground on the supposition, that G^r has, in Sanskrit, the same toeaning as 
GAdr in Arabic ■, a cavf, an excaffjution : which is not unlikely, for many words are synonimous in 
tfie two languages. Such lame would, however, apply better to Kenereh, on Salsette-, and, indeed, on niy 
hypothesis of no disjunction of the islands, may have«once belonged to tbejatter, or to both : for the 
direct distance between the caverns, having also others between, and, as it were, connecting them, is not 
so great as to exclude the supposition of one epithet serving generally for the whole. 

The island that we, I know not why, call Salsette, is named Shasta, or Shaster, by natives. The name 
is supposed to be derived from Sbe-as(fr-, meaning, in Mahraty, eighty-six, it having formerly contained, 
it is said, that number of villages : it must, how'ever, have had a name prior to such an advance of pros- 
perity; and it is worth while to inquire what it was, and its meaning: neither is it likely that such a 
point would supersede any (irior name, any more than originally give one. Any very grand object will 
soon-give its own name to its neighbourhood, sinking the original appellative: Saint Paul’s Church-Yard, 
for instance, most likely had a local designation before St. Paul’s church was built there. This fine and 
interesting island of Salsettt offers a rich bSrvest to mineralogical, botanical, or mythological inquiries : 
until lately, it has, in these, and in every other resjtect of policy and interest, been sadly neglected, or 
worse than neglected. ^ 

The largest island in Bombay harbour we call Caranja-, the natives, Uran, or Oran. I do not know 
any meaning in either name, except, indeed, that the word in several dialects means deserted, depopulated, 
and ipay have had such application. Hog island, they call Chinal tikry, meaning harlot hill ; a modern 
name, most lif.ely, originating from the immorality proverbially prevalent in the populous village in its 
neighbourhood. ^ • 

To return for a moment to Elephanta. — It has been said in support of some hypothesis of its antiquity 
ormodertiity or that of th^Fedas and Ptiranas, (I, having no hypothesis to uphold, care bq* wljich,) that 
these books make no mention of its cavern-temple. But, let me ask, who has sufficiently examined those 
■wonderful volumes to be enabled to say so? Several of om Sanskrit scholars have given us many surpris- 
ing things that they do contain; but a knowledge of what they do not contain, or, in other words, of all 
that they do* wilt demand many more years of laborious e^xamination. “ Wherever we direct our atten- 
tion to Hindu literature,” said Sir W. Jones, “ the notion of infinity presents itself; and the longesj life 
woulij not be sufficient for the perusal of near five liundred thousand stanzas in the Puranas, witli«a million 
more, perhaps, in the other works before mentioned meaning the books on divine knowledge, called 
Veda, or wljftt is hmuun-, and Sruti, or what has been heard from revelation. — See Asiatic Bcsearches, 
Vol. I. Art. 18. 

The tave of Gharipuri is not now in use as a temple : it has no establishment of Brahmans, or endow- 
ments, but neighbouring individuals make occasional oflferings of prayers and oblations, I have seen the 
lingas adorned with recent flowers, with rice and money at the foot, nx yoni. Brahmans, I have remarked, 
disregard imperfect images; the sad mutilations at Gharipuri may weU, therefore, have caused their neg- 
lect of it. 
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called patra, or argha-patra, on M'hich oflFerings of flowers are made to Vishnu iu 
some of his forms: sometimes an image is placed on the patra, and duly propi- 
tiated by prayer and adoration. The/^zw^z/ rises out of the cup by a screw, 
its female i-eceptacle being in the stem of the cup: it thus can be contracted or 
expanded at' will by a few turns. Fig. 4. of plate 83.., shows one iu a^greater 
state of expansion: this is used in puja, or sacrificial oblations, to Devi; 
and by taking out the argha, and turning back a few turns, the closing^ leaves 
sink into the cup, as seen in plate 85.^. 5- Avhich is ar shut kamal, ushd in 
puja to Vishnu in the Kurmavatara^ it being borne on the back of a kurma, or‘ 
tortoise. 

In PLATE 90. we see Garuda and Hanumax fighting, as noticed in a recent 
page; and below, he is seen bearing Vishnu in an upheld argha, the deity being 
about to reveal himself to Viswamitua, the ^zzrzz, , pr spiritual guide of Rama, 
and t® inspire that hero, or himself incarnate, to the accomplishment of his 
fated labours, as detailed in the Ramayana. 

Images and pictures of Garuda are very common: I have some scores. Ii\ 
PLATE 92. three are given, in his commonest posture of adoration: in ^g. 3. he, 
conjoined with Hanuman, forms the handle of a bell, used in fuja to R.oia, 
(see page 69); fig- 4. represents him kneeling, with naga beside him; and fig. 6. 
standirfg with palms respectfully joined. A long nose and wings are what 
usually distinguish this important personage: sometimes, as seen in plate 10. 
he^ipartakes more of the eagle, having its head and feet. On the handle of the 
beautiful vase, engraved in the last plate of bur work, he looks like a griffin, or 
cherub: this vase will be more particularly noticed. 

Garuda, we have seen, is the son of Vinata; and hence called Vixateya : 
Vinata, sometimes called ViNAVA,.is his mother, Kasyapa beibg his father. 
The all-prolific Diti is occasionally spoken of as Garuda’s mother; and he is’ 
brother fb Aruna, or Aurora. — See page 288. Tarksha, Garutwaxta, Su- 
perna, and Punagri, are other names of Garuda, but I know not their mean- 
ing, Or allusions: he has other epithets equivalent to foe of serpents, or their 
stroyer, Nag-anteka ; favourite bird of IIari ; lord of birds', swift as wind; and 
he is generally spoken 6f, in a strain of praise, as being generous and ziierciful. 
The name Superxa is derived, I believe, from the beauty of his plumage. 

He gives a name to a Parana, wherein his genealogy and exploits are de- 
tailed. He had a son of some note, named Suxabha; and his sister, Sumati, 
a maid of surpassing beauty, as her name implies, was espoused by Sagara (a 
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name of the Sea*), king of Ayodha (Oude). Being childless, they engaged in 
sacred austerities; and Bhhigu, g.atified thereby, gave her the choice of hav- 
< ing one son, or sixty thousand sons : .she preferred the latter, and brought 
forth a. gourd* (Cucuriita Jagetiaria), whence issued that number of male children, 
whb wei»c carefully brought up by their nurses in jars filled with ghee (clarified 
butter). These nephews of Garhda, attaining manhood, were sent by their 
pious fath&r,,SAGA«A, about to perform an as.watnedhay to seek the victim that 
jiad been stolen by a'serpent assuming the form of Ananta: they pierced the 
earth even to the lower regions, Patala, and sought the devoted horse so vehe- 
mently, that the universe was endangered by their energ/. They at last found, 
the horse feeding near “ the wise Vasudeva, the great Madhava, who claims 
the earth for his spouse; that divine one, residing in the form of Kap4la,”'{' 
predicted by Brahma as the destroyer of the numerous progen^ of Sumati, 
who rudely attempted to seize the sacred horse. But Kapila, “ filled wkh ex- 
cessive anger, uttered from his nostrils a loud sound, and instantly by him, of 
immeasurable prowess, were all the sons of Sagaba reduced to ashes.” 

The long absence of his sons alarmed the king, and he sent his grandson, 
Angsoman,^ from whose immediate care the sacred horse Avas stolen during its 
year of probationary Avandering previous to its immolation, in quest of them and 
of intelligence. He at length found their heap of ashes, and, deeply afflicted, 
sought Avater Avherewith to perform their funeral obsequies; but was informed 
by SuPEHNA (the uncle of his deceased relatives), Avho noAV appeared “ the 

sovereign of birds— in size, a mountain,” that it was not proper to use common 

« • 

* The word is, howler, otherwise derived from ia, with, and gitra, venom, or poisoi^; and a legend, 
accounting for the name, is related of a king, named Asita, leaving two pregnant widows, one of whom 
'gave poison to the other, named Kalenoi, to cause abortion. Kalendi, however, being very pious, was 
secured from its effects through tlie propitiated favour of the sage ascetic Chevana, a son of BtiRieu, afid 
produced a’son ’ivitA the poison: which two words, joined, gave a name, Sa-gara, to her illustrious off- 
spring. 

,f Kapila is a very eminent literary character; founder of a philosophical theory, called Sanfya] simi- 
lar in many points to the Jta/ic school : he thus corresponding in character and doctrines with Pvtha- 
goras. IJls followers are niuuerous, and they pay him some divine honours under the name of Vasu- 
BEVA, affirming that one of Vishnu’s secondary incarnations, sometimes said to be fifteen in number, was 
in the person of Kapila. The Saivas, in like tpanner, honour a founder of one of their systems of theo- 
logical doctrines, Sankara Charya, with an apotheosis, (see p. 236.) maintaining that Mahadeva incar- 
nated himself in that furious person ; and inspiring him with his intolerant spirit,* sent him forth to coerce 
the unenlightened into conformity, or in default of faith, to smite them with his holy svtord, and extenui- 
nate them in the nttme of the Lord, 
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water on this occasion; adding, “ Ganga, O chief of men! is the eldest 
daughter of Haimavat: with her sacred stream perform the funeral cere- 
mbnies for thine ancestors. If the purifier of the world flow on their ashes, the 
sixty thousand sons of thy grandfather will be received into heaven. Bring 
Ganga to the earth from the residence of the gods: ,take the horse, ^ and^go 
forth.” He took home the horse, the sacrifice was completed, and his grand- 
father, Sagara, died, after a reign of thirty thousand years, unable to devise 
any method of effecting the descent of .Ganga fr.om heaven. At length his 
great-gi'andson, Bhagirat’ha, (neither of the intermediate^ kings, Angsuman,’ 
or his son Dwilipa,’ having been able to obtain the desired boon,) by a long 
course of austerities, gained the favour of Brahma ; who, *“ completely won by 
austerities,” propitiously yielded him the boon of a son, and of Ganga’s de- 
scent to wet the ashes of his ancestors, that they, might then ascend to the 
eternal heaven. “The venerable sire of all, the lord of creatures,” said to 
him: “ Engage Hara to receive in her descent Ganga, the eldest daughter of 
Haimavat. The earth cannot sustain her fall; nor, beside Sula,” (or Sult^ 
of Shu LX, from his dentated trisula, or trident,) “ is any one able to receive 
her. Thus saying, the Creator, having spoken *to Ganga^ .returned to heaven 
with the Maruts and all the gods.” 

BhAgirat’ha, by farther austerities,* prevailed on Bharga (Siva), the lord 
of Uma (Parvati), to receive the daughter of the mountain on his head. 
Ascending Haimavat, he exclaimed to the river flowing in the cether, “ Descend, 

O Ganga!” “ who, filled with anger at th’e irresistible command, assumed a 
form “Of amazing size, and, with insupportable celerity, fell from the air upon . 
the auspicious head of Siva,” thinking with her weight to b^ar him dojvni but , 
the “ divine Hara, the three-eyed god,” aware of her arrogance, determined 
to circumvent her, and receiving “ the purifier on his sacred head, detained hen 
in the recesses of the orb of his Jata, wherein, unable to obtain regress from 
its borders, she wandered for many series of years.” Bhagirat’ha a'gain be- 
took’ himself to austerities; and Siva, greatly pleased, discharged Ganga 
toward the lake Vindu, or Bindu, (see p. 41.) whence flowing in seven streafns, 
she affords, by a variety of personifications, great scope for poetical exuberance 


* Such as the panshagni, or Jive Jires : that is, one toward each cardinal point, close to the devotee, 
and the sun, on which lie constantly looks, over his head> standing, with uplifted arm, without aid or 
support, day and Aight feeding on air, immovable, on his right toe, upon the afflicted earth, 8cc. — See 
page 51 , and 162. 
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in singing the wanderings, loves, adventures, &c. of the joy-giving, purifying, 
water- abounding, beautifuU^ed, white, (such are the meanings of their names,) 
•j pellucid heroes and heroines. The seventh followed the resplendent chariot Of 
Bhagirat’ha; and her progress to the sea is magnificently described in the 
thirty-fifth section of tlje first book of the Ramayana, Avhence the tjuoted por- 
tions of this legend are borrowed. In the wondrous course, descending from 
the boc^y of Bhuv^ (the Existent-^\y k), and tortuously rolling along the earth, 
celestial and terrestrial inhabitants .were purified by her tact: those who 
through a curse hall fallen from heaven, by ablution in her stream became free 
froni sin. In this course she was interrupted; for having obtruded “ on the 
sacrificial ground of ‘the great Jahnu, of mighty works, who was then sacri- 
ficing, he, perceiving her pride, drank up the whole of the water of G^nga: 
a most astonishing deed!” , But having been adored by the gods, Ac. the great 
Jahnu, the most excellent of men, discharged Gang a from his ear;* aad she 
again rushing forward, was led by Bhagirat’ha to the region of Fatah, and 
jvatering the sacred ashes, sent the souls of the defunct to heaven. — See Ra- 
mayana. Book I. Sections 32. 33. 34. 35. 

Cjaruda has been before noticed as Arun’s younger brother; one being 
Aurora, of the dawn personified, there is a natural relationship between them, 
supposing the other to be the sky. He is sometimes described in the rtianner 
that our poets and painters describe a griffin, or a cherub; and he is placed at 
the entrance of the passes leading to the Hindu of Eden, and then appears 

in the character of a destroying angel, in as far as he resists the approach of 
serpents, which in most systems of poetical mythology appears to have been the 
f beautifi^l, deceivii^, insinuating, form that Sin originally assumed. Garuda 
espoused a beautiful woman : the tribes of serpents alarmed thereat, lest his pro- 
geny should, inheriting his propensities, overpower them, waged fierce war 
against him ; but he destroyed them all, save one, which he placed as'*an orna- 
ment about his neck. In the EUghanta cave Garuda is often seen with this 
appendage; and I have several very old gold coins in which he has snakes or 
elephants in his talons and beaks — for he is sometimes spread, and double- 
headed, ,hke the Prussian eagle, and one round his neck; but I do not recollect 

* I have heard the discharge of this prodigious draught by the sage differently and less delicately 
related, accounting at the same time for the sea (which, though dug or hollowed before the descent of 
Ganga, had been till then empty,) being salt. The hollow or cavity for the sea is mysteriously contem- 
plated, and is, by mystics, deemed the Yoni of the, world : as mentioned in page 3g, the Ganga is from 
this emhozichure, named Jahnavi, or the offspring of Jahnu. 
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seeing him so represented either in pictures or casts. Destroyer of serpents, 
Nag-anteka, is one of his names. 

• He was of great use to Krishna^ in clearing the country vownd Dwaria >> 
(otherwise Dravird) from savages, ferocious animals, and noxious reptiles, 
Vishnu had granted to Garuda the power of destroying his, as, well, as 
Siva’s, enemies j also generally those guilty of constant uncleanness, unbe- 
lievers, dealers in iniquity, ungrateful persons, those who slander dieir spiritual 
guides, or defiled their beds; but forbad Jiim to touch a Brahman, whatever was 
his guilt, as the pain of disobedience would be a scorchingdlame in his throat,’ 
and any attack on a holy or pious persTon would be followed by a great diminu- 
tion of strength. By mistake, however, Garuda sometimes seized a priest, or 
a religious man, but was admonished and punished in the first case by the 
scorching flcfme, and was unable, even when he hajl bound him in his den, to 
hurt ^e man of piety. — See As. Res. Vol. V. page 514. To Rama also, in the 
war of Lanka, Garuda was eminently useful: in Rama’s last confliO^with Ra- 
VANA, the latter was not overcome without the aid of Garuda, sent bj^-A^ ishnu 
to destroy the serpent-arrows of Ravana. These arrows are called Sarpa-vana, 

(in the current dialect, Sarpa, a snake, is corfupted ’mtd Saap, or Samp', and 
vana, an arrow, into ban,) and had the faculty of separating, between the bow 
and the object, into many parts, each becoming a serpent. ViswaMitra con- 
ferred upon Rama the power of transforming his arrows into Garuda-vanas, they 
similarly separating themselves into Gar u da’s, the terror and destroyer of the 
Sarpa. ' ’ 

Some legends make Garuda the offspring of .Kasyapa and Din. This all- ’ , 
prolific dame laid an egg, which, it was predicted, u'ould produce her tjeliverer » 
from some great affliction: after a Iqpse of five hundred years, Garuda sprung 
from the effir, flew to the abode of Indra, extinguished the fire that surrounded 
it’ conquered its guards, the devatas, anil bore off the amrita ( ambrosia), which 
enabled him to liberate his captive mother. A few drops of this imn/ortal be- 
verage falling on the species of grass called Kusa, poa cymosuroides,') it became 
eternally consecrated; and the serpents greedily licking it up, solacerated their 
tongues with the sharp grass, that they have ever since remained forced; but 
the boon of eternity was ensured to them by their thus partaking of the im- 
mortal fluid. This cause of snakes having forked tongues is still popularly, 
in the tales of India, attributed to the above'greediness; and their supposed 
immortality may have originated in some such stories as these: a small portion 
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of amrita, as in the case of Ra.hu, (see page 282,) would ensure them this 
boon. 

In all mythological language the si^ake is an emblem of immortality: hs 
endless figurs, when its tail is inserted in its mouth, and the annual renewal of 
itscskin,and vigour, aflf'^rd symbols of continued youth and eterrfity; and its 
supposed medicinal or life-preserving qualities may also have contributed to 
the fabled honours^ of the serpent tribe. In Hindu mythology serpents are of 
univelsal occurrence^nd importance, and our plates* abound with them in some 
shape or other: the fabulous histories of Egypt and Greece are also decorated 
with' serpentine machinery. Ingenious knd learned authors attribute this uni- 
versality of serpent ‘forms to the early and all-pervading prevalence of sin, 
which in this identical shape, they tell u.s, and as, indeed, we all know, i%as old 
as the days of our greatest grandmother: thus much as to its age^ when there 
was but one woman its prevalence, now there are so many, this is uo place to 
discuss. 

If s-i-u writers were to trace the allegories of Siu and Death, and the end 
of their empire, they might discover farther allusions to the Christian dispensa- 
tion ‘in the traditions of X\\&*Hindus than have hitherto been published. — 
Kbishha CVushing, but not destroying, the type of Sin, has already been 
touched ori by me, and largely discussed by others. Gabuda is also the prO' 
verbial, but not the utter, destroyer of serpents, for he spared one, they and 
their archetype being, in reference to created beings, eternal. His continual 
and destined state of warfare with'the serpent, a shape mostly assumed by the 
, enemies of the virtuous incai;nations or deified heroes of the Hindus, is a con- 
. tinned aUegory of ^the conflicts between Vice and Virtue, so infinitely personi- 
fied. Gabuda, at length, appears the cgadjutor of all virtuous sin-'subduing 
efforts, as the vehicle of the chastening and triumphant party, and conveys 

him, on the udngs of the winds, to the regions of eternal day. SucH specula- 

« 

• 

■* Images of snakes are common : I have many. The idea of their medicinal virtues is very 'bid in 
India: a Hindu attacked by fever, or other diseases, makes a serpent of brass or clay, and performs certain 
ceremonies ^to its honour, in furtherance of his recovery. Such ceremonies are particnlarly efficacious 
when the ifioon is in the uahhatra (mansion, sign, or asterism,) called Sarfa, or the Serpent-, called also 
Ashlesha. I do not recollect that Dhanjvantara, the Esculafius of the Hindus, has an attendant ser- 
pent like his brother of Greece: the health-bestowing Dhanwantara arose from the sea when churned 
- for.the beverage of immortality. He is generally represented as a venerable man, with a book in his 
hand. — See plate 4g. and pages 134. 183. • 
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tions are, not, however, pursued with safety by ignorant and profane pens — we, 
therefore, quit them. , 

* The swan, or goose, the eagle, and* the bull, it will be recollected, are the 
vehicles respectively allotted to the three great powers. The tefrestrial slug- 
gish nature of the first, I have supposed, pointed it out as an apt type of matter, 
personified in the creative power, and a contrast to Vishnu, or spirit, the pre- 
serving power, appropriately mo.unted on the buoyant eagle, the.celestial Ga- 
BUDA. Siva, the destructive energy of the I)eity, is TimCj or Justice; and the 
Hfpdus, but I know no especial reason for it, deem the bifll also its type, and 
give it to Siva as his vahan, or mode of conveyance. These vehicles are sup- 
posed by Mr. Paterson (Js. Res. Vol. VIII. p. 48.) to Have allusion to ” Pu- 
rity, Truth, and Justice: the first, typified by the swan, Avhich, clothed with 
unspotted whiteness, swims, amidst the waters, as it were, distinct from, and 
unsullied by, them; as the truly pure mind remains untainted amidst the sur- 
rounding temptations of the world. Garuda, brother tciARUNA, is remark- 
able for strength and swiftness; and the latter is described as^ imperfect, and, 
on account of his defects, destined to act as charioteer to the Sun, he beins: the 

• * • * ^ P » 

dawn, the twilight preceding the sun. Garuda is perfeetdight; the dazzling 
full blaze of day^ the type of Truth-, the celestial vahan of Vishnu.* Justice, 
typified in the sacred hull, is the vahan of Siva; “ the bull, whose body is 
Paramesavara, and whose every joint is a virtue; whose three horns are the 
tl\ree Vedas; whose tail ends where ad'herma, or injustice, begins.” 

* Ferhaps the Hindus may, like western observers, have ijotjced the strong optic nerres of the eagle « 
tribe ; and have heard of the story of the parents destroying such of their brood as are unable to look ^ 
steadily on \he eun. I think I have seen the eagle called, in our poetry, bird of ffje Sun, as well as bird of 
Jove : in both of which characters Vishnu particularly appears. 


J^OTE. 

» » 

Bartox-omeo says, that the vehicle of Vishnu is the sparrow-hawk j called Garuda in Sanskrit, and 

ParanJa in the language of Malalar, where it is held in great veneration, particularly by wcHien ; and if 
one of these animals snatch a fish from their hand, they consider it as a most fortunate omen, — Voyage to 
India, p. 223. The term sfarroiss-Aanvk is, I apprehend,^ an error in the translation of the learned Car- 
melite's book; at any rate, the bird he describes is not of the s^pecies so called in English, but the kite, or 
falixin, or ospray. Somt travellers call it the Pondicherry eagle, or M-dabar eagle ; Linnjeus, after, Bris- 
soN the falco Pohticerianus. In India, from its sacredness, it is commonly termed the Brahmany kite j 


» 


which, however, I do not think is specifically named Garuda, that being applied to the mixed animal when 
Vishnu’s vehicle. 4nd it is, moreover, the larger bird that the friar may so often have seen pouncing on 
the fish-baskets borne by the Makath (females of the Alakzva, or fishing, tribe,) on the coast of Malabar, 
or by the fishermen's wives and girls in Bombay. * 

The Brahma^ kite is very useful in the populous towns of LiJia in removing carrion and filth, and 
is niver kiVed; in native towns»and cities they, and unowned dogs, and jackals, and vuKures, enjoy ex- 
clusively the office of scavenger. The usefulness of this bird was, perhaps, originally the causfe of its obtain- 
ing, like the cow, a protecting legend in the popular superstition of the Hindus-, and the veneration whidh, 
in diffejent countfies, we find paid to particular animals, m^, perhaps, be traced to similar sources of 
^jtility : the Ibis, and Ichneumon, fof instance, in t-gypt, where filth and noxious animals abound as much 
as in India. It is happy 'where religious prejudices originate from, and promote, social conveniency, , 
Bombay, with its immense population, unequalled* perhaps, in reference’ to its extent, by any spot on 
the globe, is highly indebted to the kite, as well as to its numerous vultures : I do not join the unclainaed 
dogs in this commendation, for they are, in truth, a sad nuisance, being protected and fed, but not housed, 
by tlie Barsi inhabitants, as W'ell as by Hindus. An expiring Parsi requires the presence^ of a do|;, in fur- 
therance of his departing soul, and to a banquet of the vultures the exposed body is speedily consigned : 
hence many of those voracious birds are attracted and retained, their sense of smell being acute t» a won- 
derful degree; and their e.\pedItion in stripping a carcase to the bones is seen with surprise. Nor is the 
audacity of the Brahmany kite less admirable : I will mention but one instance, of w’hich I was a witness, 
viz. stooping, and taking a chop off a gridiron standing over the fire that cooked it. 
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Al’i*hough my work is avowedly and chiefly on mythology, it is not my in- 
tention, as the reader may early have perceived, to*be confined exclusively to 
that subject: but, as hath been before observed, it is so blended with all points 
of religion, literature, and manners, that it is not easy to discuss one without 
touching on the other. So much has been published on the manners and customs* 
of the inhabitants of India, thatj there seems no room, at any rate no call, for.any 
thing farther to be said respecting them. It is certainly not'my object to Avrite 
professedly, or with any affectation of system or regularity, any strictures on a 
topic so’apparently exhausted. — I say, apparently; for my real opinion is, that 
there is still a great deal for the European Ayorld to learn, and a great deal for it 
to ynlearn, before a competent knowledge be, obtained of the religion^ mytho- 
logy, manners, customs, prejudices, &c. of the many millions of our fellow sub- 
jects in Hindustan. 

What I t;ike the liberty of offering thereon, will be an*jncidental hotice, 
here and there, either arising out off the subject in discussion, or introduced 
with the view of relieving the tasdium that an unvaried topic might excite; 
and in this place, as briefly as may be, to throw together two or three observa- 
tions connected with the history of the extraordinary race of men wh.o call 
themselvp.s Hindus. 

We are in the habit, more and more, of calling them Hindus: a few years 
ago the term Goitoo was commonly used in Madras and Bombay as synotiimous 
with Hindu, but is getting, as intelligence spreads, into disuse. The latter is 
generally, as far as I can speak, indeed always, applied by the Brahmans and 
others in designation of their breihren; but the former never, except it be by 
ignorant persons at our seaports, who have derived it from European authorities; 
or if it be used by well-informed natives, it is in compliance with our haljit, or 
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as a term easiest comprehended. Mr. Halhed, it is to be lamented, has in 
some measure authorised the term Genfoo, by giving that appellation to his 
s valuable code of laws. ^ 

Pagoda, in like manner, is a word altogether unknown beyond the corrupt- 
ing infl4^ence of Europeap. colloquial example, whether used descriptively of a 
coin or of a temple: the former being called, generally by Hindus, Hun, or Boon-, 
the latter, Jdeval — -from Deva, a deity, and havely, a house. About Poona, Bom- 
bay, rfnd, perhaps, generally on the western side of India, the word, that in this 
Vork I write, Devi,] (a deity,) is pronounced Deo, or Dew, or Dev; and the 
temple, Dewal. 

The epithet Dev^i means a deity: Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, have each 
the common denomination of Deva. We frequently, in conversation, jiear of 
Brahma Deva, occasional^ of Vishnu Deva, and constantly of Maha-Deva, 
even from the mouth of a Vaishnava. Siva Deva I do not recollect ^ver to 
have heard ; perhaps because the sound is unmusical : Mahadeva, that is, the 
^Great God, he is always styled by his votaries, and sometimes, as just noticed, 
by the Vaishnavas, who never apply the epithet to the object of their exclusive 
adoration; althougli it in fact stems an epithet of general superlative distinction, 
rather than' as exclusively, either personally or characteristically, appertaining, 
except by'courtesy, to Siva. The word Deva, then, appears to be equivalent, 
as nearly as possible, to our God, or Lord; which names, as well as to the Su- 
preme Being, we, like t\\c Hmdus, apply, certainly with seeming irreverence,^ to 
subordinttte characters. We speak commonly of the god of war, the god of 
love, of wine, &c. &c. as do the Hindus Kamadeva, Krishna-deva, ‘Sura- 
DEvi, ^c. As to^he word Pagoda, applied either to a coin or temple, to the 
latter especially, ft ought, like Gtntoo, to Jbe dropped, as inaccurate and barba- 
‘ rous, and not at all used by the natives out of the reach of European tuition. I 
find an attempt to derive the word from Mahommedan authority, imagining that 
anti-iddlatrous people to have called the temples of the Hindus by the debasing, 
but accurate, appellation of but-gada: from but, an idol, and gtida, a 

temple. Bartolomeo says, the coin being impressed with the goddess Bhaga- 
vada, is, therefore, so called; Pagoda being a coiruption, or abbreviation. But 
admitting Bhacavada to be a name of Devi, and to be borne by some huns, 
it would apply to such only; whereas Ave give it to all gold coins of about the 
value of seven or eight sliillings, be the impression what it may. And, indeed, 
I have lately seen a silver coin, \rorth about four shillings, Avith tile Avoid pagoda, 

or half pagoda, in English, Avith some oriental characters stamped on it, and a 

« 

t 
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representation of a Hindu temple. This coin I imagine to be intended for the 
use of Madras, and cannot but lament that so miserable a specimen of our taste 
atid talents should be suffered to go fprth. In saying that the execution is 
worthy of the design, is stigmatizing both with deserved reprobation. 

Here I \Vill introduce a point somewhat connected with the foregoing, tend- 
ing to account for what I deem erroneous impressions on the part of many earlier 
visitants of India-, as well, indeed^ (for the cause, although din;inished.,coijtinues,) 
on the part also of those of later date. , , * 

A stranger landing, we will suppose at Madras, is speedily attended, I may 
almost say heset, by very intelligent individuals of rather, as I apprehend, a low 
cast', (this term cast is another word that they have learned'from Europeans,) who 
will dftscribe themselves as being of the Gentoo cast; another, as of the Malabar 
cast; how tdey attend at Pagodas, &c. See. The iStranger, unless more than 
usually inquisitive and discriminating, w'ill scarcely discover tliat tliese are 
words unauthorised in, perhaps, any language in India, and, that the ideas they 
convey, if they convey any, tend to error. By Gentoo cast, the Puhash, (another 
P'ersian* compound word, although Dubashis are aw’are of it,) means a high 
rank in the artificial scale of sectarial precedence. The Dnbashis of Madras I 
imagine to be mostly of a low rank,, of the tribe of Bania,-\ or Banyan, as they 
will call it: another w'ord unintelligible to most Hindus distant from Europeans: 
which tribe is composed mostly of buyers and sellers of cattle, grain, cloths, 
&p. They are, in general, brokers and merchants: agriculture also appertains 
to this sect: admirably placid and shrewd in their conduct arid deafings, and 
of prhnary use to all itinerant strangers. The Seraf, or Shroff, as it is most com- 
monly pronounced in our towns, is a negociator of bills; d«;iler in money and 
valuable metals, and gems in general; and is also of the tribe or sect of Bania. 
Many subdivisions of which (I use the words sect, tribe, or subdivision,’ 
without much discrimination,) abstain from animal food; and the w'hole tribe, 
perhaps, from beef. I do not knowthat all the subdivisions of the tribe of 
Bania do^so abstain; the higher certainly do very rigidly, and the lower profess 

* DuhasM, an interpreter; one with two languages: ‘ta, livo-, hasM, tang-aa^e. 

+ The Ayin AUery sajrs there are eighty-four subdivisions of the tribe or sect of Bania -, itself but a 
subdivision of that of Vaisya. “ There is a branch of .the Bless tribe, called, in the Hindu language, 
Bunnich, or, more properly, Runnyel, or grain merchants; and>of these there are no less than eigbty-foiu- 
tribes : among whom are mendicants, men of learning, artists, magicians, handicrafts, and such expert 
jugglers, that their tricks pass for miracles with the vplgar, and impose even upon those who aie wiser.” 
— Ay. Akb. Vol. III. p. 89. Cal. 4 to. edit. 



to do so likewise: nor do I say that they act contrarily to their profession, but I 
am disposed to suspect they do. If, however, the whole tribe of Bania* abstain 
^from animal food, I am, I think, warranted in saying, that it is the only one that 
doth so among the whole race of Hindus. That the Brahmans do not will be 
shown presently^ and, reasoning from analogy, one would not exjtect it in an 
inferior sect. 

Be this as it niay, into the hands of the Dulntsh, or Seraf^ most visitants of 
India must primarily, and alprost necessarily, fall;' and from them, or their ser- 
vants, as almost the only persons who speak intelligible or other foreign 

language, (for these Duhashis speak French., Butch, Portuguese, Arabic, Persian, 
&c.) must be received the earliest impressions of the religion and manners of 
the wonderful race to which those individuals belong. They will teach- natu- 
rally, and exclusively, the tenets and practices, duly magnified, by Iv'hich them- 
selves are guided. The inquirer will not often have opportunities of comparing 
different authorities^ but will, by tongue or pen, fairly inform others what he 
has thus learned. 

Of the four grand divisions of Hindus, that of Vaisya, and of the subdivisiofis 
' of Vaisya, that of Bania, is the‘ most intent on tlie good things of this world. 
Their selfish industry and economy is striking and universal; and were it a 
quality equally conspicuous, so would be their ignorance on superior pofnts. 

Hither may, I think, be traced upwards to its source, the stream of erroneous 
information; and thus may we account for the diffused use of certain unauthp- 
rised terms, as welt as for the wide propagation of certain notions, that, with due 
f deference to public and private opinions, I presume to think ungrounded: 

c Thejnost promjpent idea that arises in the mind of a European, coupled with 

Hinduism, is that of a characteristic and universal abstinence from eating flesh 
and shedding blood. From what information I may have gathered at our sea- 
ports I might probabi} have judged so too; but from observation, and informa- 
tion derived elsewhere, I do not think it at all a characteristic of that race. 
That a small sect, or part of a sect, or perhaps more sects than one, may Be re- 
ligiously prohibited the indulgence, I do not deny; but even that might be 
difficult/ to prove. Nothing is more certain than that many individuals of 

several sects do rigidly abstain from eating flesh, and many more profess to do 

( 

< 

* From Banyan, or Banian, is, I suppose, derived the distinction, so universal, indeed officiaJ, in the 
navy, and generally at sea, of those days on which the ration includes no meat. Oh Banian days it is 
composed whollyrof flour, plums, suet, cheese, anil butter. 
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it; but my argument is, that it is but the act, and, as among Christians, the volun- 
tary and fancied praiseworthy act, of individuals; aii,d that a majority of sects 
or tribes, and the majority of the individuals of those sects, kill, and eat: not' 
only a majority, but a very great majority— so great as to thro\V tbe minority 
comparativ’ely out of sight. And, indeed, were it no4 for their local and fore- 
most position, as just noticed, added, perhaps, to an ostentatious display of 
rigidity, they would scarcely have been at all observed. , , , » 

All the inferior tribes, and they are vastly more numerous, in regarcf to in- 
dividuals composing them, than the higher, eat, if not indiscriminately, for 
beef, with some forms an exception, any thing, and every thing: many do eat 
beef. W hat I am about to hazard, I do not expect to be’ entirely believed: all 
I ask is, that my readers will give me credit for being incapable of intentionally 
misleading fhem; and that I am persuaded the research of a few years will con- 
firm nay opinion, which is, that not one Hindu in ten thousand, taking the whole 
race, does actually, unfess from necessity, abstain from anjmal food. It is not 
their common diet certainly, for it is not obtainable; but they may eat it if they 
please, and do when they can. I farther believe, that a great majority may _ 
legally eat beef ; but they would not chusc it, perhaps, if they had the choice, 
any more than we would chuse horseflesh, and dogs and cats, that the Chinese 
and otlier people find so good. The Brahmans and Banias do not, I believe, ever 
eat beef; and it is, perhaps, forbidden them: pointed texts of a contrary ten- 
dency might, however, be quoted from their most sacred books. Wherever the 
influence oi Brahmans extends, and among Hindus it would be difficul! to define . 
its bounds, (for India, like Italy, is a paradise for priests,) the killing and eating * 
beef is discourao’Ctl. XJnder X\\q Brahmanical vs.o\’evi\mex\\, o^J^oona, killing oxen * 
is in a great measure, though not entirely’’, prohibited: kdling oxen to eat is, 
perhaps, to avoid the unnecessary difiusion of cruel spectacles, a sort of privi- 
lege restricted to particular towns; and butchers not so licensed, would proba- 
bly be punished by fine, or certainlyby popular clamour or contempt, for such 
an act. ^ At Poona beef is never killed, or eaten, except by very base tribes of 
Hindus. Some towns in the Mahrata territory enjoy the privilege of killing beef 
for sale: Kursi, or Koorsy, on the river Krishna, is one; and V/ahi, or IVye, about 
fifty miles to the southward of Poona, is another. The latter is the capital of 
the possessions, and principal residence of tlie rich and great Brahman family of 
Rasta, one of the five great independent feudal chiefs of the Mahrata empire, 
and nearly related to the The, former is a respectable town on the 

right bank of the Krishna, where a Mahummedan saint, or Pir of renown, has a 



tomb; his shrine is much resorted to: I have visited it. The town is sometimes 

t 

called Kursia Mah Sahei;; meaning, I believe, the repose of the saint so named. 

' Wye is said to contain likewise a similar ,shrine. 

The Mahrata governments, such as Holkar, Sindia, Ragoji Bhunj 

SLA* &c< may likewise i« imitation, or through the influence of tHeir betters, 
(for none of these are Brahmans,') also prohibit or discourage the slaughter of 
kine: Prahnians about them as ministers, &c. perhaps they do. But if 

so, it IS a political, or personal, rathei* than a religious, regulation; although, 
from the continuante of the usage fora series of years, it may now be received 
by many as of prescriptive authofit}', or* by superstition ‘or enthusiasm, even 
as of divine ordinance.* 

The majority of Brahmans may, and do, eat animal food: priests, while offi- 
ciating as such, perhaps, dot not. The reader need not be told, tlAt, although 
all priests are Brahmans, all Brahmans are not priests: as among the Jems, the 
tribe of Levt furnished the priesthood, so among Hindus, it is furnished from 
that of Brahman. 

The general and^rigid abstinence of the Poona ^Brahmans I impute originally 
to an affectation, it*may now have become a feeling, of purity, with the view 
of lessening tlie scandal that a Brahman government necessarily excites. To 
reign f is, indeed, forbidden to a Brahman', and the Poona government Tnave a 

* 

* From an account, among my memoraTida^ of a reconciliatory public meeting, between the Pes/inta 
and Dowla? Rao Sindea, after long political animosity, I extract a passage, written at the moment, 
that will show the prodigality of Hindusyn blood, even at the capital. The meeting alluded to took place 
on the day of the festival, called Basra, in honour of Bhavani, or Dukga ; it is also called Duhga puja. 
— “Poona, Sept. As the astronomers in this part of India are not very accurate* schisms some- 

times arise, as was the case this year, regarding which day is the first, or that of new moon, as most of 
their festivals are regulated by lunar calculations. The Basra falls, as its name seems to imply, on the 
tenth day j and the usual mode is to reckon from the day on which the new moon is first*seen. It is 
likely that this ceremony was one of gratitude for the p^st season, whence all necessaries are derived; for 
the raiMS may now be said to have closed, and the harvest in forwardness for reaping. On a general prin- 
ciple only, that festivals were chiefly of a grateful nature, can it be supposed that this was such ; for no 
such idea can now be discovered among the Mahratas, who, on the contrary, rejoice at its arrival as the 
opening of the season for their rapine and plundering excursions. They wash all their horses, sacrificing 
to each a sheep, whose blood is scattered with some ceremony, and flesh eaten without any : few men, 
however poor, who possess a horse, omit this slaughter. Sindea, this year, is said to have slaughtered 
tw'elve thousand. Brahmans give their serfants money for the purpose, not, in this part, chusing to be the 
immediate cause of bloodshed.” 

t “ With a slaughterer who employs ten thou^nd slaughter-houses, a king, not a soldier by birth, 
is declared to be on a level.” — Ins. of Menu, chap. iv. v. 86. 
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little reserve, or salvo in the existence of a nominal legitimate Raja at Sattara. 
And the Peshzua professes, as the title implies, to be only his first servant; al- 
though he be, to all intents and purposes, a sovereign, as far as he can enforce^ 
its acknowledgment. But the Poona or Kokan Brahmans are, no,twithstanding 
their sanctified abhorrence of eating meat, held in contempt by their carujvo- 
rous brethren of Bengal, and the northern countries. Some of the Poo7ia and 
Kokan Brahmans object to eating carrots, as looking too much like beef: they do 
not use tobacco, except in the form of snuff. Brahmans of Betigal and other 

parts eat flesh if they please, unless under some particulai*/:ircumstances : it i% 
ifkely, I think,' that .a majority of Brahmans eat animals, and that nine-tenths 
may, if they like it.* • 

• 

Bartoloki%o should not have accused Diodorus Siculus of y palpable falsehood,” when he says, 

“ that the Brahmans engaged in no public business, and accepted no dignified places.” In his days they 
ostensibly, perhaps, did not j and the time is said to be comparatively recent, when they commenced their 
Toyal or ministerial career. * 

* ” Bengal Brahmans live on fish to this day.’’ — Wilfokd. As. Res. Vol. IX. p. 63. {Cal. edit,) 
They eat flesh also. “ Brahmans are by no means confined to a vegetable diet : like the Jeavs and Mus- 
sulmans, they are forbidden many kinds of flesh and fish.” — W elkins. HdojqJesa, p. 31S. 

Some curiohs particulars, connected with the pcsent Peslnva's family, and other Brahman and Mah- 
jata triljes, not very flattering to their pride of ancestry, are contained in Mr, jlford',s chronological 
essay, in the ninth \olume of the As. Res. .^rt. 3. whence I borrow the following.— 

“ According to the Pauranics, Parasu Rama, having extirpated the Csliettris^aaA filled the earth with 
b^od, wanted to perform a sacrifice, but could find no Brahman to assist, on account of his being defiled 
with the effusion of so much human blood. As he was standing on the summit of the mountains ot Kucan, 
he spied fourteen dead bodies stranded on the adjacent shores below : these were the corpses of so many 
Mlech'chas, who had been flung into the sea by their enemies in distant countries in the west. They had 
bee/i wafted by the winds, and were then in a high state of putrefaction. RAM».recalled themto life, im- * 
parted knowledge to them, and conferred on them the Brahmanical ordination ; and bid them perform the 
sacrifice. From these fourteen dead men is descended the Kucanasiha tribe of Mahratas: thus called^ 
because, since that time, they have always staid and remained in the Kucan." 

• " There were three other individuals whose corpses were similarly stranded, more to the.northward, 
towar^l the gulf of Camlay, and these were brought to life again by a magician. And from them are 
descended.thrce tribes: one of which is the Chitpanvana-, and the Rastas of VJuyapur, with the Peslnva s 
family, belong to it.”— Page 239. 

From the same authority we learn, that the Karara tribe of Mahratas are descended frejm men who 
were formed of the ribs of a dead camel, by a magician who could get no Brahman to assist at his nefarious 
rites. By his powerful Spells he made men of the camel> ribs, and, moreover, conferred on them the «e- 

naar. — Ih. • 

The Peshnva's fam’ily of the Chitpanvana wish very much to be considered as belonging to the Kucan- 

astha tribe, since they reside also in Kucan." 

“ Tlie Mahratas are called Maha rashtra in Sanslrit : Malta is great and Llustrious, and Rashtra, 


» 



I will go a step farther, and say, that not only do Hindus, even Brahmans, eat 
flesh, but that, at least, one sect eat /mman flesh. I know only of one sect, and 
that. I believe, few in numbers, that doth this; but there may, for aught I ca-n 
say, be others, and more numerous. They do not, I conclude, (in our territory, 
assuredly not,) kill human subjects to eat; but they eat such as they find in or 
about the Canges, and perhaps other rivers. The name of the sect that I allude 
to is, I think, Paramahansa, as I have commonly heard it named ; and I have 
receiveff aulhdntic information of individuals o'f this sect being not very un- 
usually seen about Benares, floatingdown the river on, and reeding on, a corpse. 
Nor is this a low despicable tribe,, but, on the contrary, esteemed — by them- 
selves, at any r'ate, a very high one. WTether the exaltation be legitimate, or 
assumed by individuals in consequence of penance, or holy and sanctified acts, 
I am not prepared to state, but I believe the latter; as I have known other in- 
stances rvhere individuals of different sects, by persevering in extraordinary 
pietj", or penance, have been deemed in a state incapable of sin. — The holiness 
of the actor sanctified the act, be it what it may; or, as we say, to the pure all 
tfiings are pure: but I never heard of these voluptuous saints carrying their 
•devotkm or impudente to the disgusting extravagance under our consideration. 
They are still much respected; more, however, under all their shapes, by women 
than men. • * 

I will finish my notice of the Paramahansa* by observing, that my informa- 

synouimous \yth 'Raja-putra, implies their royaWesGept ; and their name also indicates that they were ac- 
. knowledged to belong to the second class on their arrival in India, and, of course, that they weje not 
Brahmans. When our new adventurers Had obtained power and influence, they assumed the superior title 
of Maha-Bushtras and by,striking out such letters as become useless, when brought to tjjc standard^of 
the spoken dialects,*we have Maha-rata, Mahrata, and soijietimes Mahrator, Thus we have Surat, from 
Siirashtra ■, and Gujarat, from Gurja Bashtra." — Page 241. 

* Since this was written, I find the word used in the nintli volume of the Js. Res. p. 318? (Cal. 4to'. 
edit.) and applied to “ ascetics of the orthodox sect in the last stage of exaltation ; tliey disuse clothing. I 
liave very seldom seen individuals entirely naked, except in'Poona, where dozens sometimes of these brawny 
saints are seen lolling and sleeping in the streets, and on shop-boards, as naked as they were horn. In 
other* Mahrata towns, or travelling, I have occ.isionally seen ones always treated with great respect, especi- 
ally by womepi, who will sometimes kiss the holy man in a mode that we should judge highly itidecent, I 
have known one of these nudes, now and then, come to Bombay, but he has been speedily admonished by 
the oflicers of police of the necessity of a more decent appearance, or of immediate departure. 

In the same volume a passage occurs, referring to the followers of the doctrines of Buddha, that coun- 
tenances the idea that they are also cannibals; but it is so repugnant to the genei*ally- received notions of 
the humanity of tliat sect, that I shall, w’ithout laying any stress on it, merely quote the passage. 

“ The Jains generally account modestly for all iTieir tenets, and conduct themselves with propriety ; 



tion stated, that the human brain is judged by these epicurean cannibals as the 
most delicious morsel of their unsocial banquet. . . 

* It may be difficult for the English reader to believe this hitherto unrecorded 
stoiy of the flesh-abhorring Hindus-, as well, perhaps, as the now ‘fully authen- 
ticated facts’ of their prodigality of human life. Not t9 mention the frequericy 
of the self-immolation of widows, which is by no means confined to Brahmans 
widows, on the contrary, of the, five or six that I have attended, I do not think 
one was a Brahmani, but I have neglected to notice* in every instancethe tribe, 
of,the victim, Hindus of all ranks in religion and life are in the habit of carry- 
ing their aged or diseased parents or friends’to the Ganges, if within reach, if 
not, to some other holy stream, to perish by hunger, weather, or alligators. 
Mothers, incredible as it may seem, revolt not, as the reader must when he 
first hears it,*at throwing their infants into the sea or river to*be eaten aliv’e by 
alligators and sharks. Whole tribes were in the habit of destroying, with but 
few exceptions, all their female children, (as is detailed, by a person- of high dis- 
tinction and respectability, in the fourth volume of the As. Res. Art. 22.) untib 
they were reclaimed and reformed by the personal influence and persuasion of 
an English gentleman, whose name is respected and venerated by a greater num- 
ber of Hindus than that, perhaps, of any other individual of whatever country 
or religTon, In the account just alluded to, his name is unaccountably omitted, 
although Avhatever merit, and it cannot be trifling, may attach to the jnfluence 
anjl perseverance necessary to effect so extraordinary a revolution in minds 
impelled by feelings stronger even than those of humanity and natural affection, 

* attachfts exclusively to one person, and that is HonouraMe Jonathan Dun- 
can, now governor of Bombay. •• • 

Until lately, the horrid habitual practice of infanticide in India was supposed 
to have been confined to the tribes of Rajkumar and Rajvansa, who inhabit dis- 
tricts in the neighbourhood of Benares-, but our recent acquisitions of territory 
and influence in the fine province of Guzarat have disclosed the existence of a 
similar practice among several tribes in that extensive country. And here, 
again, the same indefatigable zeal, that never slackens in its exertions for the 
public good, not only added the resources of this garden of India to tlfe stores 
of our national prosperity, but, awake to the stiller calls ot humanity, discovered 
that here also existed the baneful practice of infanticide, and happily again sue- 

and jieyer assert that their bodies are eternal, and that there is no God, Nor do they, like the Baudhists, say, 

' After death there is no pain in the flesh, or feeling :» since it feels not pain, nor death, what harm is 
there in feeding upon it, when it is necessary to procure health or strength?" — Page 256. ^ 



ceeded in its effectual suppression. It cannot be imagined that coercion or 
prohibition, enforced by* the sev'erest penal denunciations, could abolish a cus- 
tom existing in opposition to feelings of a nature beyond the reach of temporal 
considerations; and he would evince little knowledge of man who should so 
attempt*it. Conciliaticfn and reasoning have been the powerful instruments in 
effecting, by the same hand, so salutary a work, both in the east and west of 
India, ^ ifi Brnares and in Guzarat. In the latter province female infanticide was 
.found to prevail ampng the* tribe -of Jarejah, of which are the principal chieftains 
of the peninsula : such as Jam of Naggar, otherwise Honagar-, the Rajas of Wud- 
moan, of Goundel, and many others; all of whom have recently entered into 
voluntary engagements renouncing this unnatural practice — into the disco- 
very, progress, and termination, of which, I had intended to enter sofnewhat 
more at large; but I learfi that a full and authentic account thereof has been 
received lately by a gentleman likely to make the best use of it, and withVhich, 
I trust, the public •vrill not long remain unacquainted. I, therefore, shall not 
•dwell longer on the interesting subject. 

fluman victims, were fonperly immolated at the shrine of offended or 
avenging deities, *as I have had occasion to notice in other places; but the 
practice is now, perhaps, entirely discontinued: in our settlements it is of 
course in that instance, as well as in every other of an atrocious nature, whe- 
ther voluntary or otherwise.* 

c ' 

• 

* But a few years have elapsed since a widow in Bombay wanted to become a Sait, (that is, to burn 
herself) ■, which being of course preveflted, she applied to the Governor, and on refusal, crossed the har- 
bour to the Mahrata slyye, and there received her crown of martyrdom. 

Prodigality carelessness of life has been, on anotljer occasion, remarked as a conspicuo'us trait in the 
• Hindu character: hence has arisen such an army of martyrs as no religion, perhaps, can outnumber. As 
well as meritorious suffering for religion’s sake, suicide is in some cases legal, and even cninmendable : 
that, for i|istance, of the Sati, or the self-immolated widow ; the only one that ever came under my noticq, 
and to which sacrifice I have attended several victims.' This triumph of priestcraft, the greatest, perhaps, 
it has to boast, occurs at Poona, in ordinary and quiet periods, annually about twelve times, on an* average 
of* as many years. I was lately a whole year at Poona, and I knew of its occurrence only six times; but it 
was a tunjultuous and revolutionary period, and people were of course put out of their usual and ordinary 
routine of thought and deed. As this terrible ceremony is generally performed at Poona, at the junction 
of the Moota and Moola rivers, about a quarter of a mile from the skirts of ttie city, at which junction 
(thence called Sangam,) the English residency is situated ; and as my habitation was as near as possible to 
the river, on the bank opposite to the spot of sacrifice, and not more distant thanHwo hundred yards, I most 
likely knew of all that occurred, and, with the exception of one that took place at midnight, attended 
them all. . * 

As,this affecting sacrifice has been so often described, I shall not here enter on any detail of particu- 
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Well-.aiithenticated anecdotes might easily be collected, to a considerable 
extent, of the sanguinary propensity of this people; sirch as would startle those 
wlio hav'e imbibed certain opinions, frofti the relations of travellers, on the cha- 
racter and habits of the “ abstinent and blood-abhorring Hindus,^ and “ Brah- 
mans, with souls unspotted as the robes they wear.” ’ ' 


lars; it may be observed, however, that on no two occasions did the ceremonie^s, which sbmetime's ire very 
numerous and striking, exactly coincide : they seeme(f prolonged or abridged ig a degree corresponding tc» 
the fortitude or timidity of the victim. * 

The first that I attended was a young and inteVesting wbman, about twenty-five years of age. From 
tlie time of her first coming on horseback to the river-side, attended by music*, her friends. Brahmans, and 
spectators, to the period of her lighting the pile, two hours elapsed : she evinced great fortitude. On an- 
other oc?asion, an elderly, sickly, and frightened, woman was hurried into the pile in a quarter of an 
hour. • 

Of yie first of these I took particular note. Soon after I arrived at the pile, then erecting, she saw me, 
and beckoned me to come to her : all persons immediately made way, and I was^led by a Brahman close up 
to her; when I made an obeisance, which she returned, looking full in my face, and proceeded to present 
me with something that she held in her hand. A Brahman stopped her, and desired me to hold my hand 
out, that what she was about to give me#night be dropped into it^ to avoid pollution, I suppose, by touching * 
any thing while in contact with«n impure person. She accordingly held her han*d over mige, and dropped 
a pomegranate, which I received in silence, and reverently retired. I was sorry that it was not something 
of an unperishable nature, that I might have preserved it : some ornament, for instance. My wife, who 
was in the house on the other side of the river, observing the ceremonies through a glass, was also disap- 
pointed, and, of course, curious to know what was the article presented in so interesting a manner at such 
antawful time. • 

After the Sati was seated in the hut of straw, built over the pile, with the corpse of her husband beside • 

her, anc>just before the fire was applied, a venerable Brahman toofc»me by the hand and led me close to the * 

straw, through which he made an opening, and desired me to observe her, which I^did attentively. She had • 
a ligihted wiek fti each hand, and seemed composed : I kept sight of her through’the whole of her agony, 
as, until forced to retire from the intensity of the heat, which I did not, however, until a good deal scorched, . 

I was within five feet of the pile. • 

When the victim is a person of consequence, the ashes are, it is said, collected and thrown into the 
Ganges : I do not imagine that such attention is paid to persons of inferior condition, but am, perhaps, mis- 
taken.* Of my interesting victim I was desirous to obtain some of the ashes, to preserve in lockets, &c. 
but was nofable to obtain any. A military guard is generally placed over tlie spot of sacrifice, and my ‘ap- 
plication was refused by an attendant Brahman-, who, after some solicitation, told me, he could not ima- 
gine of what utility the ashes of the Sati could be of to me, unless for the purposes of sorcery. A firm 
belief in the power of witchcraft and necromancy exists very extensively among all ranks and religions in 
India-, and some instances of its effects, botli of a ridicillous and terrible nature, have come within my • 

knowledge. • 

We are informed by Mr. Colebroke, that legal suicide was formerly common among the Hindus, and 
is not now very rare : among men, drowning theroseltws in holy rivers is oftener resorted to of late than 
burning. The blind father and mother of the young anchorite, whom Dasaratha slew by mistake, (see 
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I have hinted, that the example of one sect, or of an individual, niajr exten- 
sively influence the practice of another. Thus at Poona, on the Mahoniedan fast 
in commemoration of the martyrdom ctf the sons of Ally and Fatima, it*s 
usual among ‘the faithful, as they call themselves, there, as well as at other 
places, t(t go about in mournful and frantic procession, preceded By an article 
slightly constructed of split bamboo and paper, called Talut, or Tahoot, in imi- 
tation cjf a Mahomedan tomb. These Tabuts .are of divers magnitudes and 
descriptions, genercjly surfnounted by a dome, and frequently as grand as 
painting and gilding can make them; and, indeed, often not devoid of elegance 
and taste. .Every family of distinction collects as many Followers as they can, 
to grace the procession of the domestic Tahut to the sea or river, into which it 
is thrown. This ceremony one would imagine would be confined to Mussul- 
mans \ and so it is, where vef I have witnessed it, Poona excepted, vdiere I have 

C 

page 515,) burnt themselves with the corpse of their son. The scholiast of the Rhaghuvansa, in which 
J)oem, as well as in the Ramayana, this story is beautifully told, quotes a text of law to prove that suicide 
is in such instances legal. Persons afflicted with loathsome and incurable diseases have not unfrequently 
caused themselves to be buried alive. Add among the lowest trib& of the inhabitants of Berar and Gondi. 
vana, suicide is'occasionally vowed by such persons in return for boons solicited from idols, and is fulfilled 
by the successful votary throwing himself from a precipice, named Kala-hhairava* situated in the moun- 
tains between the Tafti and Nermada rivers. The annual fair, held near that spot at the beginning of spring, 
usually witnesses eight or ten victims of this superstition. — See As. Res. Vol. VII. p. 257. ■ 

The father of Rhadacant’ha, the Pandit so respectfully mentioned hy Sir Wilham Jones in diffe- 
rent parts of the Asiatic Researches, died a centenarian. His widow, who was fourscore, “ became a ^ati, 
. and burnt herself to expiate sin.” — Life of Sir W, Jones, Vol. II. p. 141 . 

^ III the Mahrata country, in Benares, and, I suppose, other parts of India, women, generally old women, 

are to be met with, I belitve belonging to a particular tribe, who will devote themselves to death to attain 
certain ends, be it revenge or money, for themselves or their employers. But it does not often happen that 
‘ the debtor, if it be on such an occasion, will venture, by refusing satisfaction, an imminent risque of the old 
heroine’s actual self-murder. He is generally sufficiently terrified by the denunciations and euecrations of 
the inexortible dun, who bitterly threatens the wretched defaulter with her present and eternal ven-p 
geance. ' 

, Sometimes the creditor takes a cow, or a calf, before the debtor's door, threatening, if his debt be not 
paid, to kill it j the sin of which will be on the head of the uncomplying party. 

In the,t-iyin Akhery it is said that suicide is sometimes meritorious ; and there are five modes of perform- 
ing it preferable to others ; 1. starving; 2. being covered with dry cow-dung, and consumed by fire; 3. 
being buried in snow j 4. going into the sea at^the mouth of the Ganges, there praying and confessing sins 
until the alligators devour the penitent; 5^ cutting one’s throat at AUahalad, at the junction of the Ganges, 
and ’fumna. ' * 






** Kala, a name of Siva, Buaikava, his sons, &c.— See page 177, 



seen the Peshwa Baajy Rao, his brothers Ameit Rao and Chimna Appa, 
Nana Firnavees, and other personages of the high^st^distinction, imitate the 
Mahomedans in the procession and tumult of the Tahut: and come themselves on » 
elephants, in magnificent state, preceded some of them by field-pieces to fire 
salutes, to ’the river to witness the immersion of the, Tahuts, which js always 
performetl at the junction of the Moota and Moola rivers, that join at the Eng- 
lish residency; the habitations of which afford a fine vie\Y of this, interesting 
and really magnificent spectacle. The Tablets, hoviever eflegant and costly, are 
t^irown into the water and demolished. '• 

This is an instance of the Brahmans, and ‘other Hindus, being less averse to 
imitate the customs of other people than the hitherto-received opinion would 
admibb 

I will bi*iefly mention a farther, a sort of counter^, instance of imitation ip an 
individual of another religion, or of the moral influence of e.xample. 

A Mahomeden butclier at I oona, who occasionally supplied our residency with 
meat, being asked — out of experimental curiosity of course, as no one ther,e 
could have thought of seriously proposing such an act, it^ he would kill a calf, 
started back with horror at the proposal, ejaculating a prayer to^ be forgiven 
for having: even heard it.'*^ 

h'Mahomedan is forbidden to eat meat which has not been killed by one of 
the faithful; who is directed, among other easy ceremonies, to haJlal, or sanctify, 
tjie animal by turning his face toward Mecca, and while the blood is ejected, to 
repeat their creed, or profession of faith — “There is no Gdd but*God, and 
Mah*ammed is the prophet of God.” Many* Mahratas, and other Hindus, 
pleased with the ceremony, bring their sheep, fowls, to Mahomedans to 
be hallalled, and then eat them with increased satisfaction. 

Another anecdote m,ay be admissible, as tending to show how indifTerent 
the extensive tribe of Mahratas are in their diet ; premising, that the Mahrata 

t 

* Similar imitations are observed in other parts. “ The Mussulmans of India do not scruple to bprrow 
from the Hindus, superstitious ceremonies that are celebrated with festivity : they take an active part in the 
gambols of the Huli, and even solicit the favours of the Indian Poutus at the DiwaU.-\ Tf^e bridal pro- 
cession on the fourth day, with all the sports and gambols of the Chaut'/ii, is evidently copied from the 
similar customs of 'As&'Hindus. In Bengal the Mussulnvins have even adopted the premature marriage of 
infants.”— -Co LEBROKE. ife'r. Vol. VII. p. 307- , 


f A festival in honour of Kali : called also lLkL\-fuja, as the Basra is, in honoiu: of the same deity, 
under the name of Dukga j and called also DufiGA'/Kya, and Durgotsava ^ 
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belongs to the grand division Ketri, the second in rank of the four, imnjediately 
next to the Brahmati. T|je tribe is very numerous : how the Mahrata may rank 
^ among its subdivisions I know not, but imagine low. 

A Mahrata, much above a low station in life, a soldier of some rank, and it 
may be s^id, a gentleman, being on a visit to one of our officers at the Resi- 
dency who was in the habit of rearing poultry, heard directions given to a 
servant J:o throw a\^ay a batch of eggs that had, failed of hatching. The Mab- 
raia, although aware 6f their conditioR, indicated a wish for the eggs ; and on 
being asked what he could do with them — ■“ could lie eat them?” said, “ perhaps 
not; but they would do for the children.^’ 

Mahratas eat almost indiscriminately; I know of nothing they object to, ex- 
cept beef and tame swine: wild hogs they will eat. 

With the higher tribes, eating is a business of much ceremony and import- 
ance. Enough has been written on the particular caution observed not t6 par- 
take of the same dish with an individual of an inferior cast\ or cooked, or even 
tpuched, by an inferior. The temple of Jag a Nath, the famous resort for 
pilgrims of all sects, ^although Krishna be chiefly worshipped there, is a con- 
verging point, where all the contending parties unite* in harmony with each 
other. It is commonly understood that here, and here only, do all casts, tribes, 
sects, or whatever terms may best include the whole race of Hindus, eat and 
drink together. I do not immediately recollect any good authority for this 
generally-received opinion: if correct, it is a curious subject for inquiry. It 
^ is well knSwu th'at, in general, a Brahman will eat dressed victuals cooked only 
» by a Brahman, I recollect much embarrassment being caused at Poo?ia' by a 
‘ Brahman»o? rank, wjio gave great dinners, discovering his favourite jcook to Jbe 
a Mahomedan. Considerable distress arose from this incident ; less, however, I 
imagine, than if the impostor had been of a base tribe of Hindu: the ^mpurity 
would be removed by expiatory fasting, washings, &c. penances; and, above , 
all, alms to temples, and to Brahmans, ' 

* 

The Brahmans have great vanity on the point of cooking; they think that 
no other people know how to live. Many books are doubtless in their posses- 
sion on tlrts science; and a Brahmanical Almanac de Gourmand might perhaps rival 
its namesake. At an early period of our ambassador’s residence at the court of 
Poona, it was usual for the Peshvoa, and the ministers, and courtiers, to enter- 
tain him and suite at dinner; and it could be discovered that s'ome of them sup- 
posed our party would never again tojerate the barbarous taste of our own 

national cookery; and while with reasonable hospitality urging us to partake 

« 
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of the good fare, insinuated, rather more plainly than is common to the artful 
refinement of Brahmamcal politeness, that we might not, perhaps, soon meet 
a’gain Avith such temptations to indul 2 ;ence.* , 

It must be confessed, that both Hindu and Mahomedan cookesy are in many 
instances excellent; still the politeness of an guest is sometimes pat to 

a severe test, when he feels it expedient to partake of a syllakakahrn dish that 
his palate revolts at, rather than wound the harmless vanity of the host’s or his 
cook’s fancied acquirements in the sophistication gf vjands. • 

, As well as in respect to their eating, the public opinion I think also erro- 
neous as to the drinking of the Windtis. That their moral and religious books, 
like ours, recommend and ordain temperance and abstinence, is true enough; 
but fthe general practice is, I fear, ditferent. All authors almost, from Quix- 
Tius CurtIus to the existing race, tell us that iht JJlndus drink no intoxicating 
liquor. In that interesting and intelligent work, Craufurd's Sketches, we are 
told, (Vol. I. p. 140.) that “ no Hindu, of any of the four casts, is allowed by his 
religion to taste any intoxicating liquor: it is only drank by strangers, dancers, 
players, and Chandalas, or outcasts.” 

This is, I fear, dist^int from the truth: the*lower orders of Hindus — of three 
out of the four tribes, are nearly as drunken a set as the lower classes of most 
other religions. It Avould be deemed very disgraceful in a Brahman to be seen 
drunk; and no instance of it occurs to my recollection: on the Avhole, the 
Brahmans are, I think, the most moral and best behaved race of men that I ever 
met with. ’ ‘ 

I’n the Sri Bhagavata, a life of Krishna, storjes are given of drunken bouts, 
partaken pf by himself, and his tribe of Tadavas, and others; Avhich, .however, . 
he prohibited, in consequence of the disgraces and dilemmas inVhich the con- 
sequences involved the party. f 

* The simplicity of the Mahratas, even of Brahmam, is sometimes amusing : I recsllect hearing 
Naka Furnaveese, one of the wisest of men, ask some questions on nautical affairs of this description. 
On the lAccasion of a treaty, made with the Poona government in the year 1777, 'we gave some hostages 
from Bombay for its due performance. P.lssing a river, these gentlemen (W. G. Farmer, Bsq. and Cay- 
tain Stu art,) asked permission to bathe : their request was duly considered by the chiefs, sud negatived, 
lest, as the gentlemen afterwards learned, they might effect their escape; for the river running somewhere 
into the sea, the Mu/irata officers could not be responsible for their charge if suffered to go into tlieir ozun 
element, being zvater people, as they termed them. . 

t The following eloquent passage, applied by a popular author to the Hindus, does great credit to his 
heart, but must not, of course, be taken in reference to the Avhole race : to many individuals it may be 
haply extended. — “ The most innocent and inoffensive people on earth; whose food'is rice; whose simple 
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In the note below* are given some texts from the Institutes of Me^nu, and 
some other extracts, wilh^ remarks on the subject of the supposed abstinence of 
,the Hindus from flesh meat; together witlj some of more general reference to tlfe 
character and.sanctity oi Brahmans, that we next will proceed to the considera- 
tion, of. • 


beverage is the water of the Ganges-, whose bed is the luxuriant hetbage'of the ground j whose covering 
is the ex^janse o*f h&ven : a geople patient under suffering ; hospitable in the highest degree to their own 
^ecies, and overflowing wi(h the'mosl amiable benevolence even to tlie brute creation : a people, of which 
the first grand division is Jhsorbed in the delightful researches of tlieology and philosophy ; whose secotfd 
tribe is distinguished by their wisdom in governing, anj for fortitude in arms / while the third and fourth 
orders are equally eminent ifi the species of useful knowledge allotted for their acquisition, and distin- 
guished by humility, honesty, and industry." ^ 

* Chap. III. v. 123. — " Sages have distinguished the monthly Sradha by the title o(%anwaIiarya, or 
after-eaten j that is, eaten after the Pinda, or ball of rice: and it must be performed with extreme care, 
and with flesh meat in the best condition. ‘ 

“ 124. What Brahman^vewist be entertained at that ceremony, and who must be accepted; how many 
are to be fed, and with what sorts of food: on all those articles, without omission, I will fully dis- 
course.” 

. (And they are accordingly detailed.) , • 

‘‘227. Let ^im add spiced puddings, and milky messes of various sorts ; roots of herbs, and ripe 
fruits ; savoury meats, and sweet-smelling drinks.” 

“ 266. What sort of oblations, given duly to the manes, are capable of satisfying them for a long 

time, or for eternity, I will now declare, without omission 

" 267, The ancestors of men are satisfied a whole month with rice, barley, black lentils, or vetches, 
water, roots, and fruiC given with prescribed ceremonies; ' 

, “26s, Two months, with fish; three months, with venison; four, with mutton; five, with the 

• flesh of such birds as the twice-born may eat ; * 

• “ 26q. ^ix months, w^h the flesh of kids; seven, with fhat of spotted deer; eight, whh that of the 

deer, or antelope, called <7za; nine, with that of the „ 

^ “ gyo. Ten months are they satisfied with the flesh of wild boars and wild buffaloes f ; eleven, with 
that of rabbits, or hares, and of tortoises; * • 

f Buffaloes, although reckoned and eaten as beef by^Euro/eans, seem of much less estimation than 
the cow or ox in the eye of a Hindu. I have known a Brahman, in the Mahrata country, during the war 
of i7§0, against Tifpoo, supply a regiment of Europeans regularly with buffaloes for slaughter : I do not 
recollect whether or not any cows or oxen were among his supplie.s, but believe not. The Brahman 
seemed to h:fve no sort of “ compunctious visitings”on the occasion : beef was, perhaps inconsiderately, 
asked for, and he sent the buffaloes-, had he sent sheep, which were .-’.buftdant, they, would have answered 
as well. The milk of the buffalo is much cleaner*and better than that of the cow, and is in general pre- 
ference either to eat or for tea, but not for better. The young buffalo is, perhaps-, the only animal that 
grows in comeliness as it grows in years : when very young, it is singularly ugly. While sening with 
PuBSEBAM Show’s army in the war just mentioned, 1, one very hot day on which we had a long march, 

% • 



Enough, I think, has been offered, and on better authority than mine, to 

prove the fact that Hindus, even Brahmans, may legally pat meat. It has been 

• # 

» 

“ 271 . A whole year, with the milk of cows, and food made of that milk ; from the flesh of the long- 
eared white goat, their satisfaction endures twelve years. ^ ^ t 

“ 272. The potherb calasaca-, the fish mahasalca, or the dindnn-, the flesh of a rhinoceros, or of an iron- 
coloured kid; honey; and all such forest grains as are eaten by hermits; are formed for their satisfaction 
without end.” . • ’ * ’ * . 

• * • * 7 

Let it be remembered, that this entertainment of ^ad'ha^ in hondur of deceased ancestors is for Bran- 
mans to partake of ; it is laid down in verse 255, preceding, that “ the liberal gifts of food, the due prepa- 
ration for the repast, and tha company of the most* exalted Brahmans, are true riches in the obsequies to 
ancestors.” • * 

In V. 226. divers things are enumerated, as “ wealth in the Srad'ha to the gods.” 

“ 22^. Such wild grains as are eaten by hermits, milk, the juice of the moon-plant, meat untainted, 
and salt unprepared by art, are things fit in their own nature for the last-mentioned offering.” 

Chap. IV. V. 26. — " At the sea.son when old grain is usually consumed, let a offer new grain 

for a plentiful h.trvest : at the solstices let him sacrifice cattle. ^ 

“ 27. Not having offered grain for the harvest, nor cattle at the time of the solstice, let no Brahman 
who keeps hallowed tire, and wishes for long life, taste rice or flesh ; 

•“ 28. Since the holy fires, not bejng honoured with new grain and wjth a sacrifice of cattle, are. 
greedy for rice and flesh, and aeek to devour his vital spirits.” • ^ 

“ 112. Let not a Brahman read the Fedas lolling on a couch, nor with his thighs crossed; nor having 
lately swallowed meat, or other food, given on the birth or death of a relation.” 

“ 131. At noon, or at midnight, or having eaten flesh at a Srad ha, or in either of the twilights, let 
not a Brahman tarry where four ways meet.” 

• “ 204. Never let a priest eat part of a sacrifice not bqgun with the texts of the Veda-, nor,” &c. &c. 

" 213. Nor that which is given without due honour to honourable men ; nor any flesh which has not 
been sacrificed.” • 

“ 250. A bed, houses, blades of Kusa grass, perfumes, water, flowers, jewels, butter, m^k, ground 
rice? fish, new ^lilk, flesh meat, and great vegetables, let him not proudly reject.” » 

Chap. V. v. 11. — ” Let every twice-born man avoid carnivorous birds, and such as live in towns^ an4 
quadrupeds yfith uncloven hoofs, except those allowed by the Feda — 

“12 The sparrow, the water-bird flava, the phenicopteros, the breed of the town-cock^ the wood- 
pecker, the parrot, male and female ; • 

“ 13. Birds that strike with their beak, web-footed birds, those who wound with strong talons, and 
those who 3ive to devour fish. Let him avoid meat kept at a slaughter-house, and dried meat ; 


took temporary shelter under a tree, where I saw a dooly, which is apalky of uncostly materials, many of 
which, with men to carry them, are always attached to bur hospital department and corps, when in the 
field, for the accommodation of the sick and wounded ; and sujiposing it might contain a wounded man, to 
whom some drink would be acceptable, I approached it, and to my great surprise and amusement found, 
as I drew aside the curtains, that it contained a buffalo! an ugly staring calf, of one of Pukseeam Bhow’s 
milch cows : but few persons, perhaps, ever saw a buffalo in a Palankeen, ^ 
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asked, how, in former times of famine in Bengal, it happened that the Oentoos, as 
travellers relate, died in*the streets rather than eat meat, or any food, proffered 

t 

• 

‘‘ 14. The heron, the raven, all amphibious fish-eaters, tame hogs, and fish of every sort, but those 
expressly jfermitted. 

" 15. He who eats the flesh of any animal is called the eater of that animal itself j and a fish-eater is 
an eater qf all flejh : fr(vn fish, therefore, he must diligently abstain j 

" l6. Yet the two fish,* called pgthina and rohua, may be eaten by the guests, when offered as a repast 
in honour of the gods, oj-^he manes j and so ma)' the sasalla, of every species.” 

Then follows a long list of permitted an^ prohibih^d animal food : among the former are the hedgeBog, 
porcupine, lizaitd, tortoise, rabbit, hare.*-— “ These, among five-toed animals, wise legislators declare law- 
ful food; and all quadrupeds, camels excepted, which have but one row of teeth the forbidden are soli- 
tary animals, unknown beasts or birds, though generally declared eatable, and all creatures ,with five 
claws. ^ €■ 

" 19 . The twice-born man who has intentionally eaten a mushroom, the flesh of a tame hog, or a 
town cock, or a leek, or an onion, or garlick, is degraded immediately.” 

(With a little alteration, the first part of Juvenal’s fifteenth satire, beginning Quis nescit, might be 
♦applied to the Brahmans as happily as to the Egyptians, the object of his severity. The following, with 
the necessary modification^ is Owen’s paraphrase : — 

( ' Who knows not that there’s nothing vile nor aid 

Which brain-sick Brahmans turn not to a god ? 

Some of those blockheads bulls and cows adore ; * 

Fish, reptiles, birds, and snakes, as many more. 

A long-tail’d ape some suppliants admire, 

, ^ Or man-like elephasit— a god their sire : * 

One race a god half-man half-fish revere. 

Others to beSstly moities adhere : ‘ 

• Hosts to a stone’s high deity bend down, 

* While others ‘sticks with adoration crown ; * ' 

• Nay vegetables here hold rank divine — 

On leeks or mushrooms ’tis prophane to dii5c. t 

, Oh, holy nation ! where the gardens bear 

A crop of gods throughout the tedious year !) 

^ The taint of illicit food is, however, easily expiated : the rules of expiation are given in this 
chapter. 

" 22.^£easts and birds of excellent sort may be slain by Brahmans for sacrifice, or for the sustenance 
of those whom they are bound to support : Agastya f did this of old.” 


* Considering the superstitious notiofis of many ancient people, and of some among the moderns, I 
should have looked for the hare in the list of prohibited animals. 

t Agastya yas a diminutive but pious and Ifiarned Brahman', who, for his learning and virtue, was 
translatq4 to the skies, and now shines Canoptis in the constellation Argo. This sage is said to have been 
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by Europeans; and if rice or vegetables were not their only food, why substi- 
tutes of flesh were not resorted to? I have never been, in Bengal, nor if I had, 
shbuld I, perhaps, be able to account ^Jor the fact — admitting it to be one: it • 

is, however, one thing to state, or to prove a fact, and another to account for 

• * 

Other regulations follow for the eating or avoiding flesh meat j and so far from its being generally 
forbidden, the Hindus generally, even Brahmans, nay priests, are expressly enjoitjed to eat it,, amj are even 
cursed for refusing to eat flesh. Some few texts to th^s effect are here exUacted, from the same iftost ve- 
nerable and revered code extant among the Hindus, or, perhaps, among any exiting people, 

*Chap. V. V. 28. “ For the sustenance of this ,vital spirit Brahma created all this animal and -vege- 
table system ; and all that is moveable or immoveable that spirit devours. ^ , 

“ 30. He who eats according to law commits no sin, even though every day he taste the flesh of such 
animals .■*8 may lawfully be tasted; since both animals who may be eaten, and those who eat them, were 
equally created 1^ Brahma.” , 

" 32. No sin is committed by him who, having honoured the deities and the manes, eats flesh 
meat which he has bought, or which he has himself acquired, or which has been given to him by 

another.” ’ 

“■ 3d. The sin of him who kills deer for gain is not so heinous, with respect to the punishment ir-» 
another life, as that of him who eats flesh meat in vain, or not previously offered as a sacrifice : 

“ 35. But the man who, ei^aged in holy rites according to few, refuses to e;}t it, shall sink in another 
world, for twenty one births, to the state of a bea>t.” * 

“ 42, The twice-born man who, knowing the meaning and principles of the Vedas, slays cattle on the 
occasion above mentioned, conveys both himselt and cattle to the summit of beatitude. 

It would be superfluous to quote any more texts in proof that the Hindus in general, nay universally, 
ma^ eat flesh meat ; and my opinion is, that, with some, and, comparatively, not very many voluntary ex- 
ceptions, they do eat it. There are, however, rules and recommendations of abstinence in thi#same vene- 
rable co^e whence I have extracted such contradictory indulgences. Verses 46, to 55. strongly enjoin, , 
if they do not command, abstinence; and the very next runs thus : ^ 

fhap. V. v ,56. — “ In lawfully tasting flesh meat, in drinking fermented li(J«or, in^caressiifg,women, 
there is no turpitude; for to such enjoyments men are naturally prone: but a virtuous abstinence from 
them produces a signal compensation.” 

I h ive b?en more tediously particular in my extracts from these sacred and holy Institutes, on the sub- 
ject of the ab.stinence or non-abstinence of Hindus, aaA even Brahmans, from animal food, •from a full 
persuasion that it is a point on which the general opinion of the European world is not more uniform than 
erroneous. * • 


so learned and pious, that he overcame thereby the serpentSANCHANAOA, whose fiery breath was a poisonous 
wind, that burned and destroyed all animals and vegetables in bis neighbourhood. Agastv a reduced the 
serpent, and carried him pbout in an earthen vessel. There may be .some astronomical fact concealed in 
this story ; or it may refer to some mitigation of the effects of the Samum, or envenomed wind of Abyssinia, 
where this sage flourished. For farther notice of him, see Asiatic Researches, Vol. Vlll, page 304.— 
Maurice’s Ancient History, Vol. I. p. 341. Vol. II. p. 38. ^ 
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But we may generally admit, that Hindus of the higher, classes iij each of 
the three first tribes w^uld not receive any food so offered, he it of meat or ve- 
' getables : it is contrary to what they have been taught as pleasing to the gods. 
Hence the Hindis is the most indifferent of men in regard to life: he refuses food 
offered, <is he is taught, ‘unlawfully, and dies a martyr. If martyrdom were to 
be admitted, as it has been indiscreetly urged, in proof of religious truth, the 
Hindu j:nnveot he oiftshone, either in the number or zeal of his “ whole army of 
jnartyrs.” , • * . * 

So stiff are eved the lower orders of Hindus in the article of purity, that the 
inferiors of, your menial servants will not only decline ea’ting of your food, but 
bearers, for instance, and some mashalchis^ or link-boys, will not clean a 
knife, or touch a plate, because they have been in contact uith meat — they 
Avould, if necessary, ra the i* suffer martyrdom. But, if on a journey, they will 

C 

• The inutility of applying theoretical reasonings to cases where our feelings are paramount, how- 
,ever irrational such feelings may be, has hem noticed with sufficient frequency. Although the incident 
that I am about to relate be not very creditaole to my philosophy, I will nevertheless give it. I had Jeft 

* Pooineahowi sunset on a jfturney to Boinkiy, and arriving at the t«p of the Bhonr-ghaut before sunrise next 
morning, quitted my hoists and attendants, determining to descend the fhountain alone,, that I might un- 
interruptedly , enjoy the tremendous scenery of this unrivalled region. Knowing the path so well, Idid not 
judge it possible that I could lose it; but it so happened, that, wandering out of the regular road, 1 missed 
the well-known village of Kapnoly at ghaut's foot, where I was to have rejoined my retinue; and be- 
fore I discovered my error, and could rectify it, found that I bad proceeded several miles beyond the village : 
which distance wa.s jiow to be retraced. It Was the month of May, the hottest of the year; the foad 

< excessively stoney and dusty; the sun was high, and the inclining face of the mountain, looking to the 
westward, reflected his rays and heal full on mii e; and before I again reached the foot of the hflls, I was 
almost simking with and fatigue. I bad arrived within a quarter of a mile of the fine tank of Ka~ 

focjy, the bound, at that moment, of my earthly views; but impatient from such extreme thirst, entered 

• a hmel, and requested water. A young woman immediatrly retired from a sort of front viranda, where 
a man was at work, and I listeiud to the gurgling of ihe liquid from a large into a portabie vessel with 
feelings nof to be dc'cribcd : she approached me with tlie water in her hand, and with benevolence in hef 
face, and J most tMger!y prepared to drink, and (as I tlidlight; live. The man, looking at me, arrested the 
hand of his wfe, and n.it seeing, perhaps, that I was a Christian^ or not knowing our sources of impurity, 
toht me, wiili distress ai d meekness, lh.it I was in ihe house, and about to receive drink from the hand, of 
a C-inwia^/that is, a cobbler, or leal her- worker; among Hindus, a very base tribe). Can the reader be- 
lieve that, in such a situation, 1 should on that account forego what on earth I most and alone required ? 
But I ceitaii.ly did— I hope with decent thanks by signs, for I could scarcily articulate them ; and bent 
my miserable steps, directed by my anxious host, toward the town and tank, doubtful, near a.s they were, 
if I had energy or strength to reach them. Now ihis could not have been vanit)^ ; for in what point could 
I be vain-glorious before this kind cobbler and his benevolent wife ? Nor could it have been hypocrisy; 
for I fancied myself almost on the threshold of another world. What the exciting feeling may have been 
I can scarcely tell ; but it was not, I think, either of these. 

« 
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vemind^you of the day being sacred to such a deity, and solicit a shilling* to 

buy a sheep, which they will kill and eat with all the jan^- froid and gusto of a 
... * • 

Chrtsitan, , 

It has, perhaps, been a benevolent artifice of the priests to make the multi- 
tude contented, and even pleased, at abstaining frgm what such an immense 
population could not, under their bad, if under any, system of political and do- 
mestic economy, possibly obtain. Nor can such a population,^ or^ indeed, 
perhaps, the population of any civilizad nation, findL ir^ resorting to fifesh any 
material relief from a dearth of vegetable food, M'here»the latter, as it does 
almost every where, constitutes thef chief ingredient of diet. In Ireland the 
peasantry abstain from animal food ; and knowing no c6mparative superiority, 
scarcely repine: in England they abstain, and grumble: in India they abstain, 
and glory ]*u it. , 

l»he authority of Mr. Colebhoke, taken from his Dissertation on the Reli- 
gious Ceremonies of the Hindus, (As. Res. Vol. VII. p. 27J10 may be given as in 
point on the subject of eating animals, if it be not found to coincide exactly 
with my opinion. 

“ It should be observed,” he says, “ respecting the practice of giving foo’d 
at these obsequies, that Brahmans generally give it to one or more of their own 
relations : a stranger, unless indigent, would be very unwilling {o accept the 
food, or to attend at a srad'ha, for the purpose of eating it. The use of flesh 
meat is positively enjoined to Hindus at certain obsequies, (see Ins. of Meku, 

Chap. III. V. 124.) and recommended at all,f (Menu, Chap. III. \^ 268. &c.) 

But Ihe precepts of their lawgivers on the subject are, by some, deemed obsolete* 
ig the present age, and are evaded by others who ackno\' 4 ^,edge the cpgency of* , 
these laws: these commonly make avow of abstaining from flesll meat, and con- 
sider th^t vow as more binding than the precejits here alluded to. Others, Cgafti, • 
„ not only eat meat at obsequies and solemn sacrifices, but make it their common 
diet, in direct breach of their religion.” — (See his. of Menu, C. V. v. 31. &c.) 

As.well as in the Institutes of Menu, slaying and eating animals is allowed 
and enjoined in the Vedas-, and one of the leading innovations of Buddha was 
the condemnation of such a practice. The abstinence from flesh— »I apply the 

term to Hindus a,s I would to the fasts of Christians, may, perhaps, in some de- 

• 

* Half a rupee, or about a shilling, will buy a sheep in»most of the interior parts of India-, or where 
the quick interchange of money, introduced by European commerce, hath not rendered money cheaper. 

t Exclusive of daily sracChas, formal obsequieS’are performed ninety-six times in every year, on fixed , 

days } enumerated iu the page preceding that whence the above passage is quoted. 

• • 
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gree, have arisen from the reforming mildness of Buddha and his doctrines. 
Such doctrines being evidently innocent, and gaining ground in the estimation 
of the people, would be a sufficient induc^ent for the leaders of the orthodojf 
to tolerate and*adopt them, and to emulate the approved practice of their here- 
tical opponents. Some of*our early missionaries observing the priesfs in Mala- 
bar to abstain from animal food, and the respect they consequently enjoyed, did 
so likewi^, ^nd^callqd themselves Christian Brahmans. 

The*fol)owing passage as applicable to the topic under discussion, and eluci- 
datory also of other parts of my work. , 

“ The AiwameSha, and Purusharhed'ha, celebrated in the niamier directed by 
this Veda* are not really sacrifices of horses and men. la the first-mentioned 
ceremony, six hundred and nine animals of various kinds, domestic and wild, 
including birds, fish, and repfales, are made fast; the tame ones, to fveenty-one 
posts, and the wild ones, in the intervals between the pillars; and after certain 
prayers have been r^ited, the victims are let loose without injury. In the 
other, a hundred and eighty-five men of various specified tribes, characters, and 
professions, are bound to eleven posts; and after the hymn, concerning the 
allegorical immolationf of Nakayana, has been recited^ these human victims 
are liberated unhurt; and oblations of butter are made on the sacrificial lire. 
This mode of performing t\\Q Aswamed' ha and PurushameSha as emblematic cere- 
monies, not as real sacrifices,;}: is taught in this Veda-, and the interpretation is 
fully confirmed by the rituals, (particularly a separate ritual of the Purusha^ 
medha, by Yajnyadeva,) and by commentators on the Sarihita and Brahmana: 
•one of whom assigns as a reason,* ‘ because the flesh of victims, which have been 
•actually sacrificed at,a Tajnya, must be eaten by the persons who oflfer.the sacri- 
fice: but a man cannot be allowed, much lews required, to eat human flesh.” — 
This passage is cited by Mr. Colebroke from memory: be adds, “ It may be 
hence inferred, or conjectured at least, that human sacrifices were not authorised 
by the Veda itself; but were either then abrogated, and an emblematical cere- 
mony^ substituted in their place, or they must have been introduced ip later 
times on the authority of certain Puranas, or Tantras, fabricated by persons who, 
in this, as. 'in other matters, established many unjustifiable practices, on the 

• The White Yajiish : the sacrifices are of a horse and a naan, 
f See Nakayana, p. 75. 

t Here seems to be a faint recognition of the doctrine of the real fresence, and the tyfe of the reformed 
religion among the di&erent denominations of Christians. 



foundation of emblems and allegories, which they misunderstood.”* — Cole- 
broke on the Vedas. As. Res. Vol. VIII. p. 438. 

In a description of the species of 90 W called Gayal, in the eighth volume of, 
the Asiatic Researches, are some passages that I will advert to, in ovidence of the 

» 

• Although it will be abundantly proved, by various passages scattered through this work, that the 

philosophical or reasoning portion of the Hindus are not polytheists, as has, indeed, been asserted (or many 

years by authors of different countries*; still, as in tl\ecaseof Romanhtt oi the C/iriseian charsh, it will 

be difficult to acquit the lower and ignorant majority of idolatry and plurali^ of superior beings — differ- 
(» . J 

mg in degree, but still sanctified and deified. , ^ 

Image worship is very general among Hindus of all sects ; there are, doubtless, some philosophic 
minds, and, perhaps, some in every sect, who have reasoned and rejected it ; but I know of no such rejec- 
tion b;^ any whole tribe or description of men. 

“■ It has n3w come to light,” says Abu’i. Fazil, “ that the generally-received opinion of the Hindus 
being polytheists has no foundation in truth ; for although their tenets admit positions that are difficult 
to be defended, yet that they are worshippers of God, and only one God, are incontrovertible truths.”— 
Ayin Akbery, Vol. III. * 

" They, one and all, believe in the unity of the Godhead,” (this surely is too unqualified) ; “ apd 
although they hold images in high veneration, yet they are by no means idolaters, as the ignorant suppose. 

I have myself,” continues Ai^o’l Fazil, “ frequently discouJsed with man^ ^learned and upright men eff 
this religion, and comprehend their doctrine : which is, that the images are only represerttations of celestial 
beings; to whom they turn themselves while at prayer to prevent their thoughts from wandering ; and they 
think it an indispensable duty to address the Deity after that manner.” 

" In all their prayers they implore blessings from the sun. They consider the Supreme Being to be 
dbove all labour j believing Brahma to be the creator of the world j Vishnu, its providence and preserver; 
and Busra, (who is also called Mahadeva,) its destroyer.” • * 

“>One sect believes that God, who hath no equal, appeared on earth under those three forms, without* 
having been thereby polluted in the smallest degree : in the same manner as the Christians speak of their 
Messiah, ’ *• * . * 

“ Others hold, that all three were only htiman beings, who, on account of their sanctity and righte- 
ousness, were raised to these high dignities.” — lb. * • 

The respect in which images were very anciently held by the Hindus, appears in the following text of 
Menu. Ins. Chap. IV. v. 1 30. — “ Let not a Brahman intentionally pass over the shadow of sacred 
images.” 

In the carious account of the Hindu trial by ordeal, in the As. Res. Vol. I. a process by images is thus 
detailed : 

" The priest shall perform rites to the image of some tremendous deity; and, having Isathed the idol, 
shall make the accused to drink three handfuls of the water that has dropped from it. 

“ If, in fourteen ‘days after, he suffer no dreadful calamity from the act of the deity, or of the king, 
he must indubitably be acquitted.” ^ 

The usage of having household gods is as old as history ; but, perhaps, Dii Lares, or Penates, were 
never more common among any people than the Hindus. The gods of Laban, which his daughter RacueL, 
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Hindus of Bengal, and neighbouring provinces, killing and eating, not only ani- 
mals, but the Gayal-, which differs not much more from other species of kine than 
the Hindu docs from the European. “ By^ome sects the Gayal is hunted for the 
sake of the flosh and skins: the flesh of the Gayal is in the highest estimation. 

• . 

the wife of Jacob, was so strongly attached to, were, perhaps, similar to sonae in use among the Hindus : 
her’s must have been small, as she carried them away and hid them under the harness of a camel. I have 
many so tmall, some scarcely.an inch long, that several score's iliight be accommodated in one’s hat. 
Others, again, of metal, wHl weigh many pdunds : the subject of pi-ate 14. is the largest metallic idol 
that I brought from India. * I have neglected to ascertain its weight ; but it is equal I judge to thirty- 
pounds, perhaps considerably more. 

Mr. CoLEBROKB, in his rfissertation on theFedas, (As. Res, Vol. VIII.) (jfFers some opinions on the 
histories of Krishna and Rama that invite investigation : the result of which, if the inquiry be pursued 
with the zeal and judgment that are disjilayed in his interesting essays, cannot fail of throvKing much light 
on the real, as well as mythological, history of the Hindus. He suspects two of the Upanishads, or theolo- 
gical treatises, appertaining to the Atharva Veda, on the exploits of Krishna and Rama, to be of more 
modern date, and of less authenticity, than most other parts of the Vedas : these are the Rama-tapaniya, 
atvd part of the Gopala-lapaniya, which is called Krishna Upanishad. “ The introduction to the first of 
these works contains a summary, which agrees in substance with the mythological history of the husband 
df SiTA 5nd conqueror of Linha: the othe# exalts the hero of Mathura.” 

“Although die Rama-tapaniya," continues Air, Colbbkoke, “ be inserted in all the collections of 
Vpanishads which I have seen, and the Gopala-tapaniyam some,yet I am inclined to doubt their genuineness, 
and to suspect that they have been written in times more modern, when compared with the remainder of 
the Vedas, This suspicion is chiefly grounded on the opinion, that the sects which now worship Rama and 
Krishna as incarnations of Vishnu are comparatively new: I have not found in any other part of the 
Vedas the least trace of.such a worship. The real doctrine of the whole Indian scripture is the unity of 
‘the Deity, in whom the universe is comprehended; and the seeming polytheism which it exliibits, offer* 
the elements and stars and planets as gods. The three principal manifestations of the Divinity, with other 
• * personitict^iAtributes and energies, and most of the other gods of Hindu mythology, are, indee^, mentioned, 

or at least indicated, in the Vedas, But the worship of defied heroes is no part of that system ; nor are 
« the inifarnations of deities suggested in any other portion of the text which I have yet seen, though such 

are hinted at by the commentators.” • 

“ According to the notions which I entertain of the real history of the Hindu religion, the worship of • 
Rama and Krishna by the Vaishneruas, and that of Mahadeva and Bhavani by the Saivas and Sactas, 
have jpeen generally introduced since'the persecutions of the Baudd'has and Jainas. The instijiutions of 
the Vedaaxe anterior to Budd’ha, whose theology seems to have been borrowed from the system of Capila; 
whose most qwispicuous practical doctrine is stated to have been the unlawfulness of killing animals, for the 
purpose of eating their flesh, under the pretence of performing a sacrifice, or Yajnya. The overthrow of 
the sect of Buddha, in India, has not effected tjhe full revival of the religious system inculcated in the 
* Vedas : most of what is there taught is now obsolete, and, in its stead, new orders of religious devotees 
have been instituted ; and new forms of religious ceremonies have been established! Rituals, founded oiv 
ih&'Puranas, and observances borrowed from a worse^ source, the Tantras, have, in great measure, anti. 

• 
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among the Cuas, (a tribe of mountaineers); so much so, that no solemn festival 
is ever celebrated M'ithout slaughtering one or moro Qayals, according to the 
importance of the occasion.” — Page 517. “ In some provinces the Hindus will’ 

hot kill the GayaJ, which they hold in equal veneration with the cow.” — P.519. 

“ The Rajao? CacJihar, who is a Cshatriya^ of the Sutyahansi race, ocxasionally 
sends several Gayals to be sacrificed on certain hills in his country, in order to 
conciliate the devata of the place.” ‘‘ The Gayal is like a 'cow-r-consequently 
not a cow; a Hindu, therefore, commits ho offence by killijig one. But natives 

i 

» • 

quated the institutions of the Vedas : in particular, the sacrificing of animals before the idols of Kali) i 
has superseded the less sanguinary practices of the Yajnya-, and the adoration of Rama and of Kkishna 
has succeeded to that of the elements and planets; If this opinion be well founded, it follows that tae 
TJpanishads in question hav'e probably been composed in later times, ,since the introduction of those sects 
which hold Rama and Gopala in peculiar veneration.” 

" On the same ground every Upanhhad, which strongly favours the doctrines of these sects, may be 
rejected, as liable to much suspicion. Such is the Mmabhoda Upamsliad, in wilich Krishna is noticed by 
the title of Madho-sudana, son of DEVAcr; and such also is the Sundaritapani, which inculcates the? 
worship of Devi.”— .<it. Res. Vol. VIII. p. 495. ^ ^ 

In the ninth volume, (As. Bps. p. 293.) 3Ir. Colebrokb observes, in explanation of the above remark, 
that the mere riention of Rama, or of Krishna, without any indication of peculiar reverence, would 
not authorise a presumption against the genuineness of that passage on his hypothesis, nor; admitting its 
authenticity, furnish an argument against that system. He supposes both heroes to have been known cha- 
racters in a ncient fabulous historj', but conjectures that, on the same basis, new fables hat e been constructed, 
elqyating those personages to the rank of gods. ^ 

Some of the above passages may be deemed irrelevant : they were not intended for this pSrtion of my 
work, but for one that, considering to what an extent it has already reached, I fear I shall not find room or • 
time for. I had attempted, and intended to offer, a brief Analysis of the Vedas and Puranas, together with ^ 
the different, systems of Hindu philosophy, in comparison with their probable bftspriqg, the snhools of 
Greece and Iialy, and a notice of some of the mofe sacred and popular literary works of India. Intending^ 
to offer this in a connected form, I have, perhaps, in earlier parts of this work, left some points unexplained, 

in view to the explanation that I thus contemplated j but which, I fear, I must now altogether omit. 

. » 

• 

* The tribe next to the Brahman: Cshatriya is the classical mode of writing what is commonly called 
and written* KJietri, or Kairi. Suryalansi, or Suryavansa, is of the race of the Sun : called also Heiivahsa, 
of the same meaning. , 

■f “ In Bengal, and the contiguous provinces, thousands of kids and buffalo calves are sacrificed before 
the idol at every celebrated temple; and opulent persons make a similar destruction at their private chapels. 

The sect which has adopted this system is prevalent in BerCgal, and in many other provinces of India', and t 

the sanguinary chapter, translated from the Kalica Parana' (seop. 145 .) “ by Mr. BLAauiERC, (As, Res. 

Vol. V.) is one among the authorities on which it relies. But the practice is not approved of by other 
sects of Hindus." 
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■of Bengal, or of the mountains, who are Hindus, scruple to kill a Gayal them- 
selves, because it is named Gobay-gcm, or the Gavaya cow” — Page 523. 

“ Methanas, another name for the sarfie animal, are sacrificed, especially l>y 
Nagas and Cucis, before the mountain gods, Nakharam and Mairam.* The 
Cuds z.nA'^Nagas are fond'of the meat, and therefore constantly keep such cattle, 
and eat their flesh ; and often make presents of them to the Raja of Cach'har, 
The R^jb ptes«,rves*th^em, and sometimes o^cxs Methanas in sacrifices to deities; 
or entertains with their flesh Nagas and Cuds who come to visit him. The 
mountaineers are much pleased with that compliment, and eat the meat with 
delight.” Page 524 . ' 

In the sacred and other books of the Hindus this animal is classed with kine:' 
its picture, as well as habits and conformation, clearly indicate its^genu^. 

“ The twenty-fourth chapter of the Yajur Veda enumerates the animals that 
should be consecrated to various deities at an Aswamedha. It is there directed, 
(verse 27.) that thrbe Risyas (white-footed antelopes,) shall be consecrated to 
^he deities named Vasus ; in verse 28. that three buffaloes shall be presented to 
■ Var»na;:|; as xazny^Gavayas, to^VniHAsPAXi; J aijd the same number of camels, 
to Twashtp.J The commentator on the Feda, (MAHibHARA,) explains Gavaya 
as signifying ‘ wild cattle resembling kine.’ — It is evident that this suits better 
with the Gayal, than with any other animal known in India” — Page 525. 

I find among my memoranda a note relating to the Raja of Kooch~iahar, 
(which qiay, perhaps, be another *inode of spelling Cach-bar,) that was taken 
from the verbal communication of a gentleman who, I think, was present at the 
sanguinary ceremony it describes : the following is a copy of it — 

“M^hen the pfSsent (1804,) Raja of Kooch-hahar, in Bengal, succeecled to fhat 
, title and station, one of the ceremonies of mauguration was marked by an extra- 
ordinary effusion of blood ; fifteen hundred buffaloes were slaughtered in five 
days, and more than thrice that number of goats and kids. This bloodshed wa,s 
in the presence, and under the direction, of Brahmans : the Raja himself killed 
• » 

^ * I do not know these deities. 

t tH is passage was written by a native — the Vukil, or agent, of the Baja of Cach-har-, and, therefore, 
most likely a Hindu, if not a Brahman. 

i Regents of Water, the planet Jupiter, and of the Sun, In the order in which they occur. 

J| A very strong fort, in the conntry'of tlie Baja of Berar, is named Gayahgher, or G?ur gatvail, pro- 
bably from this animal. It was taken by Sir Arthur Welleslet in our war with the Mahrata con/ede- 
rates; and the object aifig. 1. of plats 13. waS brought thence, — See p. 32. 



with his own hand about thirty buffaloes, a Brahman making a mark with his 
finger, previously dipped into white paint, or lime and water, on the animal’s 
ilfeck, at the place proper for the Rcya to strike; he struck the beasts with a, 
short straight sword, or rather large knife. The Raja was a youth, and smote 
the first buffalo with considerable trepidation, but for.tunately killed it.” . 

The sacredness of the persons of Brahmans, and the veneration in which they 
are held, will appear in the verses, cited in the note below,, from Menu.* 

. . * ' ’ ‘ 

* • * 

• * Chap. I. V. 88.— ‘"To Brufimans, the being supremely glorious, assigni?d the duties of reading the 
Veda^ of teaching it, of sacrificing, of assisting others to sacrifice, of giving alms, if they be rich, and, if 
indigent, of receiving gifts.’; ' 

“ 9^. Since the Brahman sprang from the most excellent part ; since he was the first-born j and since 
he possesses th» ^eda ■, he is by right the chief of this whole creation. 

" 94. Him, the being who exists of himself, produced in the beginning from his own mouth j that, 
havin^performed holy rites, he might present clarified butter to the gods, and cakes of rice to the proge» 
nitors of mankind, for the preservation of the world.” , 

" 96. Of created things, the most excellent are those which are animated ■, of the animated, those 
which subsist by intelligence 5 of the intelligent, mankind; and of men, the sacerdotal class : 

" 97. Of priests, those eminent ir/learning; of the learneti, those who know tlieir duty ; of those who 
know it, such as perform it virtuously 3 and of the virtuous, those who seek beatitude from a perfect ac- 
quaintance with scriptural doctrine. 

"98- The very birth of a Brahman is a continued inrarnaiion of Dherma, god of justices for the 
Brahman is born to promote justice, and to procure ultimaic happiness. 

“99. When a Brahman springs to light, he is born above tbe world, the chief of all creatures; 
assigned to guard the treasury of duties, religious and ciVil. , , 

" too. Whatever exists in the universe is in effect, though not in form, the wealth of the Brahman ; , 
since the Brahman is entitled to it by his primogeniture and enimcuce cf birth. 

" 101. Tjie Brahman eats but his own food, wears but his own apparel,, and bestows bi^t his own in 
alms 3 through the benevolence of the Brahmasi, indeed, other mortals enjoy life.” * 

Chap. IV. V. 142 . — '* Let no priest, unwashed after food, touch with bis hand a cow, a Brahman, or 
fire.” '* 

“ 165. A twice-born man who barely assaults a Brahman with intention to hurt Kim, sl^all be whirled 
about for a century in the hell called Tam'isra.'^—{%ee p. 297.) 

“ l6j. He who, through ignorance of the law, sheds blood from the body of a Brahman, not engaged 
in battle, shall feel excessive pain in his future life : 

" 168. As many particles of dust as the blood shall roll up from the ground, for so rajny years shall 
the shedder of that blood be mangled by other animals in his next birth." 

Chap. XI. v. 20S.» modifies the punishment for this crime ; " So many thousand years shall the shedder 
of that blood be tormented in hell.” 

Chap. VIII. V. 386 . — " Never shall the king slay a Brahman, though convicted of all possible crimes: • 
let him banish the offender from his realm, but with all his property secure^ and'hi* body unhurt» 
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The violent death of one of these persons, “ transcendently divine,” as they 
are deemed by Mentt, it;, may be supposed, rarely occurs. I have, however, 
known of three being put to death, and that too at Poona, the immediate seat of 
Bra/mianical go^^ernment ; and where, of course, such an event is likely to be 
viewed ii\ the extremest abhorrence : I will notice the three circumstances I 
allude to. 

The f rst wqs the. Kuiwal of the city of Poona: the Kutwal is an oilicer of 
police, something similar, perhaps, to our active magistrate at the Bow-street- 
office. It must be premised, that the police of Poona is, or at least, a few years 
back, was, spoken of as admirably regulated. At about nine o’clock in the 
evening a gun is fired from the village of Bamhora, situated in front of the Eng- 
lish Resideney, on the side of the river opposite the city, toward which the gun 
is pointed; and being of very large calibre, it gives sufficient warning to all the 
citizens to retire to their homes; and after a reasonable time allowed forv-their 
so doing, the patrols take up and imprison every individual found in the 

. "38,1. No greater crim^ is known on earth than slaying a and the king, therefore, must 

not even form in ^is mind the idea of killing a priest.” i 

In the following verse, of which an explanation will be given in a future page, an expiation seems 
offered even for 'the slaughter of a Brahman. — 

" Chap. XI. V. 249.—" Sixteen suppressions of the breath, while the holiest of texts is repeated, with 
the three mighty words, and the triliteral syllable, continued each day for a month, absolve even the slayer 

of a Brahman from his hidden faults.” o r 

• •••• 

, But it is generally supposed that this offence is beyond the reach of expiation. — " The inviolability of 
‘ a Brahman is a fixed principle of the TtinJus', and to deprive him of life, either by direct violence, or by 
1 causing his death in any mode, is a crime which admits of no expiation.” — Lord Teignmouth. As, Res. 
Vol. IV. Art. 22. . 

, Ckap. IX. v. 313. — " Let not a king, although in the greatest distress for money, provoke Brahmans 
to anger by taking their property ; for they, once enraged, could immediately, by' sacrifices and impreca- 
tions, destroy him, with his troops, elephants, horses, and cars. 

" 3 14. 'Who, without perishing, could provoke these Jioly men ; by whom, that is, by whose ancestors, 
under Beahma, the all-devouriug fire was created, the sea with waters not drinkable, and the moon with 
its wdne and increase ? ^ 

" 315. What prince could gain wealth by oppressing those, who, if angry, could frame other worlds, 
and regents ‘of worlds ; could give being to new gods and mortals ? 

" 316. What man, desirous of life, would injure those, by the aid of whom, that is, by whose ablu- 
tions, worlds and gods perpetually subsist ; those 'who are rich in the learning of the Feda ? 

“ 317. A Brahman, whether learned or ignorant, is a powerful divinity j even fire is a powerful divi- 
nity, whether consecrated or popular.” 

“ 319. Thus, though Brahmans employ themselves in all sorts of mean occupations, they must invari- 
ably be hopouredj for they are something transcendently divine.” 

C ( . 
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streets, who are carried before the Kutwal in the morning. A story is told of 
a former Peshwa having been taken up by the patrol for infringing, in this in- 
atance, the law, of the obedience to Yhich he ought to have been an examplei 
on particular occasions, ho\revcr, the firing of the gun is delayed half an hour, 
or an hour, or perhaps more. , 

In the year 17915 a period when political parties had caused much animosity 
in the court and city of Poona, a Brahman, named Gahunsa Rama, c,ommonly 
pronounced Gauxsaram, a native of Anrungabad,*o^ the* tribe of Goiir, warmly 
}Datronized by Nana Forxavese, the minister, held the office of Kutival, and 
executed it with great ability, activity, and 2 *eal. Toward the end of the month 
of August of that ye^r, a large party of convivial Brahmans had separated rather 
late; jind thirty-four of them remaining in the streets beyond the regular time 
after the fifing of the Bamhoora gun, were taken* up by the police, and put in 
the fjace allotted for such defaulters; and in the morning twenty-one of them 
were found dead, and the rest scarcely alive. It did not appear that the Kntvsal 
knew even of their imprisonment until the morning when the catastrophe w-as 
u'nhappily discovered — his officers had performed their usual duty in their usual 
way; still the clamour against Gaunsaram was excessive, and at \cngth rose to 
such a pitch, that the unfortunate Kutv:al is said to have sougi)t refuge in the 
Peshwa' s palace. But even here, in a BrahmanicaJ and )o , al sanctuary, he was 
not safe; and the Peshwa, yielding to his fears, gave up the unhappy man into 
the hands of the frantic mob, headed by ^ number of Telmgas: of which tribe 
Avere the unfortunate sufferers. In his prosperity, the respectable Gaunsaram , 
had built a handsome temple, and dug a fine tank, close to the city, to which ’ 
they are hjghly useful and ornamental; and hither was the»'iictim dragged, with 
every species of indignity: he was* bound, and the cord was held by a man of 
the tribe of Bungi, (the basest of the Hhulus, being employed in moving carrion, 

, night-soil, &c.) and thus, amid the revilings of infuriate devils, he was dragged, 
with every species of ignominy, ami by the hands of Brahmans, of the ‘Telinga 
sect, was stoned to death, hard by his own munificent donation. This sad e.vent 
occurred on the 31st of August, 1791, and was seen in part by my deceased 
and lamented friend Dr. Findlay, surgeon to our legation at Poona;' who also 
saw the mangled .corpse. I was not there at the time, but have often passed the 
spot so suited to melancholy, although, perhaps, not unprofitable, sensations. 
Sir Charles MalH, and Mr. Uhthoff, were at Poona, and were much affected 
by so deplorable an event; aggravated by the consideration, that it should have 
been effected by Brahmans-, a Brahman, the sufferer, defiling almost thp waters 
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df a tank, and the holy slirine of a temple, of his ow'n. foundation; and this at 
the seat of government^ ^nd that government Brahmanical, thus forced to wit- 
ness a degradation unheard of, perhaps, in the history of their sacred sect. • 

I have heard it said, and have, I think, seen it related, that on such an occa- 
sion*(that^ however, of p*)pular insurrection, is very uncommon m'India,') the 
victim has been put in a bag, and beaten, to avoid the denunciation against 
a. Bradman j blood, 

^ The second instan^ce of this aggravated offence was in the person of a Euro- 
fean, and that too a%v'omari. 

In a former publication I gave'an account of a female* who had ingratiated 
herself into the favour of Nizam Ally-Khan at Hydraktid, and had received 
and exercised the command ot a regiment in his Highness's service. My ackcount 
left her departing from Hydmhad, intending to proceed to Poona. * 

This female was a native, I have been told, of Florence, and was the \wfe of 
the late James Haij:, Esq, a respectable barrister in the supreme court of 
Madras. They had separated, and she sought her fortune in the military ser- 
vice of the native powers. 

Arriving Poom, she offered her services to sevewal leading men in the 
military line, but did not receive wliat sTie deemed an eligible offer. She had 
in her employ a Brahman, who was very assiduous and useful to her; but un- 
luckily, on a particular occasion, she discovered his cloven foot, and detected 
the holy man pilfering her goods an<l chattels, and otherwise acting contrary to 
, her interests; and she ordered her servants to seize and flog him: which order 
was unhappily obeyed with suth rigidity, that the Brahman died, either iTnder, 
or in iipniediate coa^equence of, the inflicted punishment. 

It is not easy to guess the uneasiness and distress that such an event must 
excite in a Brahman government. A member of their own sacred fraternity, 
M’hose life no law can reach, however deserved the forfeiture, thus treated under ^ 
their eye, and in their own capital, a stratiger would expect to call out their 
greatest severity of resentment, in punishment, or expiation, of a crime that 
a Hindu cannot reflect on without horror and dismay. But it was not so : had 
the offender been a native, the punishment would most likely have been capital; 
but for a stranger, and that stranger a female, the mild benevolent spirit of a 
Hindu made due consideration, and prevented any sanguinary exhibition of 
resentment. The lady was arrested, and confined in a hill-Fort in the neigh- 
bourhood of Poona, where she remained for several years, and would probably 
have repiained for life; but during the struggles and revolutions that occupied 

• ^ 
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Poona about the years 1795-6-7, an earnest application in her behalf was made 
to the minister, Nana Furnaveese, by Monsieur Peron, the officer who suc- 
teeded Du Boigne in the command pf the FrewrA brigade in Sindea’s service;. 
It was Nana’s policy at that time, although, generally, he depended more on 
intrigue aftd influence than the army, to conciliate, jind he yielded to Pejion’s 
request. ’ The offender was liberated, and went to Bombay^ where s^e died in 
1798. ^ * 

The military name, or title, assumed by this heroijje, was Jamal 

AN. or Jamal Serdau: not an uncjimmon name among 

Moghles, (or Moghuls,) and meaning Elegant Lord, or Elegant Commander-, but 
without the affectation or vanity that it seems to indicate in English. It will 
be soen that Jamal is a very good name for the wife of Jam. Hall. 

Her drfess at Poona was of a very warlike stanjp, although still not entirely 
masftuline. A long flowing ’Jama, in the st 3 de of the ordinary dress of the 
Moghles, with the loose izar, or trowsers; an enormous^ sabre, and a plumed 
helmet, graced the well-formed person of this daring Amazonianz and it may 
be supposed^ that, had she. taken the field with her corps while serving in thft 
Nizam's army, her exajnple would have been aftiimating to.his troops. 

I have fieard it related, that she tvas offered the command of the battalion 
of women that Nizam Ally Khan raised for the interior duties of the Mahl, 
or ladies’ apartments, or what we call the Seraglio. It consisted of five or six 
Jiundred women regularly dressed and disciplined, commanded by officers of 
their own sex, and armed with light fuzees: they mounted guard regularly 
over’the ladies’ apartments and vicinity, and ar*e described as, on the whole, a • 
very well-set up corps. It actually took the field when , the Nizam \Yaged the • 
disgraceful war of 1793, against the Poowa government. * * 

Although this corps tnay be thought of with levity, yet it is surely an im- 
provement on the system of having eunuchs in attendance on the ladies in the 
Mahl, I know not if this battalion be still kept up, as I have no*t for some 
years had any intercourse with Hydrabad. Our martial dame is said to have 
declined the command of it. 

The third instance of Brahmaniride occurred while I was at Poona^^wd I will 
transcribe it, M ithout alteration, from my memoranda, premising that it hap- 
pened during a period' of great politicaf convulsion and frequent revolution: 
Poona, indeed, was, at the same time, as revoltttionaiy as Paris, but happily with 
infinitely less atrocity and bloodshed. — 

“ January 6, 1798. As Rakpat-Kandhi Rao, z. Brahman, 'Euan, or mini- 






^?ter, of the Holkar chiefship, was returning to Holkar’s oamp last night, he 
was attacked and inurdere^l in the quarter, called * in Poona. Whether 

true or not, it will, in the present posturaof affairs, be attributed to Sindean po- 
lic}'. The Du&n was dragged from his Palky, and his head was severed from his 
body: on^ of his attendaEts was wounded — some say killed. 

“ January 12. The assassination of Rakpat Rao on the 6th is without 
scruple ni5w.att/-ibut£d to the instigation of Kas.si Rao Holkar. No inquiry 
whatever has been ma3e into the business, although the deceased was, as may 
be inferred from hi* official situation, a man, and a Brahman, of considerable 
consequence : so much so, that a few months back, on the’ celebration of some 
religious ceremonies in his family, he was visited by th.&Peshwa, Amrit Rao, 
Chimna Appa, Naka, Dowlut Rao Sindea, Kassi Rao Holkar, and ^1 the 
first people about Poona. TI*e ceremonies cost him fifty thousand rupees, as he 
made great presents, and fed five thousand Brahmans.’’'’ • 

Such a number of.these “ beings transcendently divine,’^ as Menu describes 
them, as five thousand being assembled at a grand dinner, may, like the .rela- 
tion of five hundred female soldiers, sound strangely to an English ear; but if 
India be a Paradise of priests, Poona is their terrestrial hetiven of heavens: and I 
have heard of forty thousand Brahmans having been assembled there. It was 
on the occasion of the Batchna, or alms-giving, and what I saw on that occa- 
sion, and noted at the time, I will, with the reader’s indulgence, now relate, as 
1 find it set down in my diary. — See;note below.f c 

• • • 

* The streets and places in Poona are named after mythological personages ; adding the termination 

eqji^alent to streel|*quarter, or place: Mangahuarry, the street of Mansala, the*regent of tjie 
planet Mass, and presiding over Tuesday : Aetnvar-larrf, (an abbreviation of Aditya ivarry •, Aditta 
Bfeing 9 name of Subya, or the Sun : hence Sunday is usually called Astwar.St,^ p. 286.) the street of 
^ Aditya, or the Sun, &c. Mythology is farther brought to notice by paintings on the exterior of the 
houses : the history of the Hindu deities may, therefore, be read while traversing the streets of Poona. 

t Parvati, generally called Parlaty, is a hill of considerable height at the southern end of the cjty of 
Poona^ on the summit of which is a handsome, but not very elegant, temple in honour of Pahv'ati, con- 
sort of Mahadeva. It is a very respectable temple, and much resorted to j and when lighted up on great 
occasions, it ^ows well ; and from its top is a fine view of tire city and environs. On the annual ceremony 
of Batchna, or alms-giving, great sums are given away at Parlaty. To this temple Brahmans come to 
share the loaves and fishes from considerable distances : it would not be worth the'pains for the majority 
to come so far merely for what they get here^ but as a gift on this day tells ten fold of an ordinary alms, 
others, as well as the Peslfwa, make presents to some Brahmans, as do generous people on the road to and 
from this meritorious pilgrimage. The whole raontl^is, indeed, very fit for the benefit of hospitality and 
^ms-giving, so that the travelling Brahmans are fed, &c. all the way to Poona and home. .Some come from 



Manx Brahmans are found in tlie military service of the English, as veil as 
of the native powers. Puesaram Bhow (as he is usually called; more correctly, 
pdVhaps, spelled Parasu Rama Bhahc') was a Brahman-, so was Hurry Punt, * 
(Hari Pandit): bearing arms is permitted on certain occasions to Brahmans by 
the law. ’ * / * 

Surai, Panderpoor, and other more distant places j and it is confidently said, that /briy thousand e been 

known to assemble on this occasion at Pvrdaty. ■ , * • 

• • » 

It is customary, on a few preceding days, for thtPcshL’J, and other great ftien, to entertain Brahmans* 
of^.minence, and to make them presents; and these favoured and learned persefns do not crowd with the 
mob, if we may so designate’ so holy a congress, toldarvaii. *The Pcshzva, it is saui, gives some fifty, some 
a hundred, and even so far as a thousand, rupees, according, as my learned Informant tells me, to their 
virtue and knowledge; but it is not likely that any examination or scrutiny can take place, or that the 
'oounty can be bgstowed otherwise than by favour and ir.tciest, tempered, perhaps, by the reputation or 
appearance of the receiver. 

Abcmt Par-vati are some inclosures : one square field has a high wall all about it, with four entrances 
through double gates. It is not usual for any but Brahmans to be admitted on the day of the Datchna-, 
but, desirous of seeing what was going forward. Captain Gardseb and I, by the exercise of a little civility* 
and patience, were let in, but not our attendants, as no Brahman was among them. 

It appeared that at three of the foui*entranccs Brahmans wete admitted, and^money given ; and'it was 
our Intention to l}ave observed Aem all; but, soon after our entrance, Amrit R.vo, (hi Peshnva's elder 
brother by adoption, who was superintending one of the gates, hearing there were gentlemen of the Eng- 
lish Residency in the field, sent to invite us to visit him, an honour which we could not, of course, decline : 
and he detained us in conversation so long, that it was necessary to proceed immediately home, on account 
of the approaching night. 

•At this gate, where we heard the operation of weighing ' and n;oving money, stsod a cauklron of red 
liquid, from which a man, dipping his hand in, marked every candi.l.iic on some part of his garment, or, 
in defauR of garment, on his skin, with its expanded impression, *and admitted him. It was now six in 
the evening, and the field was not half full — some thousands were waiting outside,; but I should got, at a 
rourill guess, Suppose that the field would contain^many more tlian twenty thousand : to get money, how- 

• • 


* Any large sum is not received by tale in India ; it is weighed by persons, generally Sei^fs, whose 
^iusiness it is : their quickness and address are suriprising. Some persons have a weight exactly of fifty 
rupees, Against which they fill the other scale; but the usual w.ay is for the Seraf to count first twenty-five 
rupees, then’ weigh twenty-five more against them, and, having counted the last tiventy-five, put the fifty 
into one scale lor the weight : he then, holding the scales in his left hand, fills and empties the other 
scale with his right as quickly as he can, from a heap of rupees placed near him. A skilful man will not, in 
perhaps twenty successive changes, drop into the scale one piece too many or too few, but, from his handful, 
exactly fifty rupees ; which he places in lots to be taken iJy the receiver, who may, of course, count his 
money it he please ; but ^uch confidence is placed in the accuracy of the weigher, that it is seldom done. 
Gold, as well as silver, is issued and received in this manner by weight : when the weigher has finished his 
issue, he again counts his origiutd fifty pieces; or, perha'ps, if the issue be e.xteiisive, dur^pg the operation, 
Vithilc his as.sistant may be bringing fresh bags of coin, , 



Ins. of Menu, Chap. VIII. v. 348. — “ The twice-born may take arpis when 
their duty is obstructed ky force; and when in some evil time a disaster has 
^befallen the twice-born classes; * 

“ 349 . And in their own defence; and in a war for a just purpose; and in 
defence (sf a woman, or L priest, he who kills justly, commits no crime.” 

The term twice-born, that so often occurs in the Hindu sacred books, is ap-* 
plied fo‘the three superior classes: their second\}\vfl\ is dated from assuming the 
thread called Zennar,^of ’Jt^hifch I shall sjieak presently, and learning the Gayatri. 

Ins. of Menu, Oiap. X. v. 4. — “The three twice-born classes are the 
cerdotal, th,e military, and the commercial; but the fourth, or servile, is once- 

• 

ever, a Bra^manwill make himself very small. We understand that until ten at night Braima^swere admitted 5 
indeed, I suppose, no candidate is excluded. They are kept in the field until all aie collected j but it is not 
clear to me whether the money is given at the entrance or exit : at any rate, it is expedient to keep them all 
together, or a cunning ona might get two shares. If paid at entering, I see no use for the mark of tlie red 
jiand j which would avail, if all were marked at entering, kept until the whole were collected, and, on 
showing the mark, paid, and let out. We observed no paying where we entered, and concluded that the 
money was given at quitthig the field. • • 

The usual Sole I learned was from three to ten rupees, and I believS caprice or pleasure is the chief 
guide as to thf amount. One pleasant jolly looking fellow, who was waiting with us on the outside, said 
he expected to get five, seven, or ten, rupees ; but I could not gather from him what might ensure him a 
high share, or confine him to a low one ; he said, indeed, that it was all fortune or fate. He had come from 
Sural ; and on being asked how he found his account in coming so far on so slender an expectancy, he said 
he had nothing profitable to do at home, and wis fed all the way out and home, received other hospitalities 
and alms on the road, and visited and met his friends, relations, and acquaintances ; and paid his devotions 
also at other holy places near his route,*which he contrived to make very pleasant by taking his o<vn time : 
and farther, that there -vyjs reputation, as well as other benefits, allied to this sort of pilgrimage. He was 
gratified at my wishing, on taking leave, that he might this year receive a sum of rupees commensfirate 
‘ rathur with his merit than his fortune, which I could not doubt would be three hundred at least. He had 
said that the last year his fate produced him but three rupees : this he Volunteered, as I avoid^ putting the 
question, i|^ferring, from his attributing a large sum to fortune, that his acquisition was but small. 

The arrangement at the gates we understood to bo this : the Peshiva at oncj Amrit Rao, Chimna 
Atta, (the Pes/rwa’s youngest brother,) and Nana, at the other three. Dowlut Rao Sindea \^as like- 
wise there, and we saw him go away on horseback about five o’clock. An immense crowd of people were 
assembled^ about Parhaty. The donations this year (1797) were greater than usual: Baajy Rao, (the 
Peskwa,) perhaps, had a mind to be prodigal, to gain popularity ; but Nana was said to have disapproved 
of it at such a time.- The Peshwa was understood to have given away five laPhs ( 500 , 000 ) of rupees : 
about sixty-two thousand pounds. 

I note as rather an extraordinary thiivg, that a man, not, I think, a Brahman, who had been instru- 
mental in obtaining us admission, refused to accept a rupee in return. I please myself by thinking he 
was not the man, nor our broad-faced friend oi'Surat, who took my topaz-pin j for some one had the 
address,»whUe I was in the crowd, to convey a very handsome one from my shirt. 
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born: that is, has no second-birth from gayatri, and wears no thread; nor is 
there a ^ifth pure class.” 

• The Zennar, otherwise called Jann^i, or Janvi, or Jahnuvi, (see page 40.) is^ 
regarded by the Brahmans as of highly mysterious and sacred import; and they 
do not consider an individual as fully a member of his class until he have; as- 
sumed this holy emblem. A Brakman should be invested with it at the age of 
eight years, by the hands of his father, who, with his tutor, twists that first put 
on: a Keiri receives it at eleven, from 2 ^, Brahman: ,a J^aisya, at twelve years of 
age. ■ \ 

The Zennar vnz.Ae hy a. BrMhman: >\x, is composed of three thi'eads, 

each-measuring ninety-six hands;* they are twisted together, and folded into 
three; then twisted again, making it to consist of nine threads ; these are again 
folded into three, without twisting, and each end /astened with a knot. It is 
put oyer the left shoulder next the skin, and hangs down the right thigh as low 
as the fingers can reach: of these Zennar s, a Brahman wears four; the other 
privileged tribes but three. Some writers call this the Brahmanical, or priestljr, 
or sacerdotal, thread ; but, not, it would appear, in strict correctness, it not 
being confined even to, the priestly tribe, but nvorn by thyee out of thfe fouf 
tribes of Hindus. ' 

Ins. of Menu, Chap. II. v. 36. — “ In the eighth year from the conception of 
a Brahman-, in the eleventh, from that of a Cshatriya-, and in the twelfth, from 
that of a Vaisya-, let the father invest the child with the mark of his class.” 

The two next verses allow, on particular occasions, the assumption of the 
sacrificial thread in the fifth, sixth, or eighth years, respectively; or it may, in 
like manner, be delayed until the individual be double the age mentioned in , 
verse 36'.’ . * * 

“ 39. After that all youths of these three classes, who have not been in*- 

% 

* A native of India is never in want of a mSasure : from his elbow to the tip of his middle-finger he 
reckons nhaut, or kmit, of eighteen inches; and this is the usual measure for articles of ordinary value: 
the itinerant venders of which have frequently no other standard. Haut means hand. 

The number of three threads, each measuring ninety-six hands, for the sacrificial striijg, may have 
some mystical allusion to the ninety-six fixed annual sacrifices, noticed in page 365, of this head. 

The number three mystical with almost all nations ; and, with the Hindus, may refer to the same source 
as the three sacred fires, the three legs of Agni, the triad of divine powers, &c. Ninety-six does not arise • 
from any ordinary process of three, and seven, and two; the distinguishing numbers of Agni’s legs, arms, 
and faces ; by some process of permutation, in which the Hindus are very curiotls and skilful, peihaps it - 
may. * ^ 
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vested at the proper time, become vratyas, or outcasts, degraded from the 
Gayatri, and contemned by the virtuous.” 

I often use the terifi of the four tribe^, or the four grand divisions^ of Hindu'S t 
although the ^erms are pretty generally, they may not be universally, under- 
stood; and I will briefly^ mark the distinction, by quoting a text that will at 
once shoN^ their names, and their mythological origin. — 

Ins. of Menu, Chap. I. v'. 31. — “ That the human race might be multiplied, 
He” (the Supreme L®rd^) “ caused tUe Brahman' Cshatriya, the Vaisya, and 
fat Sudra, (so name^ from the scripurey protection, wealth, and labour,^ to prq- 
ceed from his mouth, his'arm, his thigh, and his foot.” 

I shall add a briefmotice of the four tribes. 

1 . Brahman: written Brahmana, but the final is dropped in convxrsation. — * 

From among this tribe the^ priests are chosen. I have said befiSre, that all 
Brahmans are not priests. — “ The natural duty of the Brahman is peace, seif-re- 
straint, zeal, purity, patience, rectitude, wisdom, learning, and theology.” — 
Gita, p. 130. The word Brahman means a theologist, or divine: derived from 
J^RAHM, the Divinity. Pandit is a learned Brahman', a philosopher: Pandityd, 
'philosophy, ,* • * , 

2. Cshatriya, commonly pronounced Ketri, comprises Rajas, or princes, and 
soldiers; all* the other tribes, however, furnish soldiers; and, indeed, princes 
too, if the ambitious individual can effect it. “ The natural duties of the 
Kshettri are bravery, glory, fortitude, rectitude, not to flee from the field, gene- 
rosity, and princely conduct.” — Gita, ib. 

/ 3. Vaisya', commonly called Vais, or Bhyse: merchants, traders, cultiv&tors. 

, In this tribe vidll also be found individuals of the three others; that is, prac- 
tising tHe duties supposed to be e.xclusively ^Hotted to the Vaisya. “ The natu- 
ral duty of the Visya is to cultivate the land, tend, the cattle, and buy and 
sell.”— 7^. 

4. Sudf-a', otherwise Soodra, or Sooder: /nechanics, artizans, and labourers, 
of every description. In the prosecution of the Sudra's avocations will be found 
persSns of the second and third tribes, or classes, and, perhaps, also of the first; 
but of the first comparatively few. “ The natural duty of the Sudra is servi- 
tude.” — Ib. 

The above are the four grand divisions, or tribes, or classes. The subdivi- 
sions are not to be enumerated ruith any accuracy; scarcely, *perhaps, to be at 
all collected by name, even with the assistance of learned men, and to place 
them in their relative rank would be impossible: they consist certainly of some 
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hundreds. The Ayin Akherj, Vol. III. p. 87- says, of the second tribe, or Kheiri, 
are upwards of five hundred subdivisions; fifty-two of M'honi are ii> esteem, and 
t\velve better than the rest. Of one (»f these subdivisions, that of Rajputra, oi^ 
Rajapoot, the same authority says, there are upwards of one thousand different 
sects. In a former page I have noticed eighty-four»sects of the Bapia-, kself 
only one sect, or subdivision, of Vaisya. 

The four grand divisions are theologically reunited int« two: the followers 
of VisHKU, called Vaishnavas, or commonly YisHNU-^jT/lMj and the followers of 
Siva, called Saivas, or ^i\A-lakhf, and it is said they ara to be distinguished 
externally by the line on their foreheads being drawn perpendicularly or hori- 
zontally — a point that I shall discuss in another place. This reunion of two is, 
as w^have seen, again divided into five theological sects: Sahas and Vaishnavas, 
as above, and Sauras, Ganipatyas, and Sactas-, the th»ree latter the exclusive wor- 
shippers respectively of the Sun, Ganesa, and a personification of the female 
energy of nature as paramount to the male. Of these siome notice has been 
taken in former pages; and I doubt not but other sects exist whose peculiar 
doctrines and practices Imve not been hitherto developed. The worship sup- 
posed to be addressed to the male and female energies of rrature, {heir symbols, 
and other particulars that may consistently be introduced into a work of this 
nature, I intend to make the subject of the next division of my volume. 
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‘ The mystery in vi^iich the real history of these emblems of nature is veiled^ 
renders it extremely difficult to give a clear account of the origin or tendency 
of the rites hy which we see their votaries honour them. ^That they had their 
origin in nature and innocence we may admit, without admitting likewise <)f the 
propriety of their continuan^ce to a period when nature and innocence are no 
longer seen unsophisticated : knowing, however, so little of the genuine history 
of these rites and symbols, it is but a reasonable extension of charity to suppose 
that their origin was philosophical, though mysterious, and that their observance, 
although offensive, is not criminal. 

■ It is some comp^fative and iKgative praise to the Hindus, that the emblems, 
under which ‘they exhibit the elements and operations of nature, are not exter- 
nally indecorous. Unlike the abominable realities of Egypt and Greece, we see 
t\\t phallic emblem in tht Hindu Pantheon without offence; and know not, until 
the information be extorted, that we are contemplating a symbol whose proto- 
type is indelicate. The plates of my book may be turned and examined, over 
; and over, and the uninformed 9bserver will not be aware that in several of'them 
j he has viewed the typical representation of the generative organs or powers ot 
humanity. The external decency of the sypibols, and the difficulty with which 
their, recondite allusions are discovered, both offer evidence favourable to the 
moral delicacy of the Hindu character. * 

I am not, however, prepared to deny tl^e appearance, in many instances, of 
strong evidence to the contrary: the disgusting faithfulness of natural delihea- 
tions, and the combinations so degrading to human nature, observable on some 
of the temples and sacred equipages of the Hindus, are, as I have had occasion 
to detail at some length in another work, deeply offensive to common delicacy 
^ and decency. And I continue of op/nion, that such objects ol^ depravity, con- 
tinually offered to juvenile conterpplation, cannot fail of exciting in such untu- 
tored, especially female, minds, ideas obnoxious to the innocence we love to 
think an inmate there. 




/ 



It does not occur to me that I ever saw the obscenities I advert to in any 
place north of the river Krishna, nor, indeed, to the north of the Tanibadra-* and 
I* record with pleasure, that, among tli^e hundreds— I may say thousands, of my- 
thological subjects, in the form of images, pictures, &c. that hav^ passed under 
my hand atid eye within the few last years of my residence in India, no^ one 
was in any degree offensive to decency. Such images are never, I believe, seen 
in India-, at any rate, they are very uncommon, or, among so many subjects as 
were brought or sent to me from almost every part gf t^ie country, some instances 
gf their existence must have occurred. One subject, incfeed, that I brought io 
England, may be adduced as a counter argument : it is, to be sure, rather of a 
civil or historical, tljan of a mythological, nature; and ‘being a chriosity, may 
deseftve more than this cursory attention: 1 shall, therefore, with due caution, 
describe it? , 

It is a stone, five feet high, and a foot and a half broad, and five inches 
thick: about a foot and a half of it appears to have been inserted in the ground, 
as it was evidently a terminus-, although I do not find in the Hindu, Pantheon an 
Express personification similar to the Deus Tekmixus of the Romans. There is 
a long inscription covering the face of the sWne, and abcyjt two feet in* depth’, 
comprising’ perhaps, fifty or sixty lines; being a grant of land, ’including the 
names of donor, receiver, situation, with invocations, &c. and bearing date 
about 600 years back. At the top are a sun and moon, and beneath them, and 
over the inscription, are two figures that now more especially attract our notice. 
The inscription denounces the punishment there exhibited oi>all tho females of 
the family of that man who shall do away the lajid-mark thus set up, or infringe', 
the right thus granted in perpetuity; or, in oriental phrasjeology, while the sun , 
and moon shall endure. Figurje synt, scilicet, asini cum feeminS. maniBus pedi- 
busque projecta, more quadrupedis, rein fortiter habentis; ilia retrorsa 'facie, 
labrisque prolatis, studio superincumbentem deosculandi, et plane confitendum, 
nihil exhibens dolore affect.?, miqime punitse — hunc lapidem apud' Orientalis 
Sodietatis Indicte museum deposuit auctor. 

This stone I heard of near the village of Viar, or Veear, on the island of Sal- 
sttte-, and through the medium of a friend, the then collector and m^^istrate of 
that island, obtained possession of it: which, indeed, was a point of no difficulty, 
as the stone had lain immemorially disregarded and useless. Another of similar 
» » 

* This river is more properly called Tunga-baJra : tunga means Urong, fierce. Of hadra, or bhadra, 
see page 2y4. - * 
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tenor and date, but not quite so perfect in the relievo figures and inscription, was 
subsequently heard of in Salselte, and is now in the collection of a gentleman in 
Bombay. I will take this opportunity of pbserving or repeating, that the beaif- 
tiful and interesting island of Salsette is as rich in mythological materials as any 
spot in India-, and I trust that, in addition to what has already befcn done by 
Mr. Salt,*^ with which the public will in due time be gratified, through the me- 
dium of the Bombay Literary Society, that this very respectable body wfill hare 
its attenition attracted to the preservation ‘of* the stupendous and beautiful 
remains of Hindu antiquities in their immediate neighbourhood. . 

I have some satis^ction in refleeting, that almost the last of my undertakings 
or acts in India was an.effort to that effect; having in view also a scientific ad- 
measurement and plan of the antiquities contained within the jurisfliction *f the 
Bombay government, or within the reach of its research; together with accurate 
perspective views of the most striking and picturesque objects connectcd»with 
them; and correct drawings of all the groups, figures, symbols, &c. contained 
in the interior of the temples, or excavations, or wherever found. 

‘ This plan was agreed on, and, in fact, arrangqd; but, I trust for a time 
only, frustrated by a^f accident: k will, I hope, be resumed by the Literary So- 
ciety, under the auspices of its illustrious president and of the government of 

The subject of the Lmga and Yoni being in itself very curious, and the , 
difliculty of obtaining authentic information thereon evident, I shall take, 
the liberty„of borrowing at some length from the learned and ingenious Disser- 
jtation, by Mr. Wilford, “ Onflgyp and x.\\^ Nile, from the sacred books of the 
^Hindus,''' in the third volume of the Asiatic Researches, an interesting portion, 
illustratftjg the dark 'subjects in question; or jf not fully illustrating them', show- 
ing, at any rate, their mysteriousness, and the wildness of the allegories refer- 
ring to them, which even his power of research seems scarcely competent to 
reach. Tke length of the extract will excqse my giving it in a note.* 

4 

* “ Yavana is a regular participal form of the root^a, to mlv, so \ha\. yai/ana , like misra, mi^ht have 
signified no more than a mixed people. But since Yoni, or the female nature, \ is also derived from the 


t linga, the symbol of the Regenerator, Siv'a, it will be recollected, is the itiembrum ‘olr'ile ; the PJialFic 
emblem of the Greeh, The symbol of the female.po\ver, Siv.v’s Sacti, or energy, P'arvati, who on this 
mystical occasion is more commonly called Devi, is the Yoni-, otherwise Btiaga-fudendum muJtchre. 

Speaking of Bhavani, as distinguished by a variety of names implying nature, and, among others, 
using that of Shakii, a word that is generally, and in Jhis work, spelled Fact}, Paolixo, in his Voyage, 
p. 32y, gives an account of the Magna Mater of the Hindus ; he says, she changes and transforms herself 




The Linga, the immediate type of the Regenerator, Siva, is generally repre- 
sented in mystical conjunction vdth both the Yoni and Argha-, and perpetually 
offers itself to the investigator of mythology whenever he has occasion 
to contemplate the nature and attributes, or inspect images or, pictures, of 

• • 

same root, many Pandits insist that the Yavanas were so named from their obstinate assertion of a supe- 
rior influence in the female over the Linga, or male nature, in producing a perfect offspring. It may seem 
strange that a question of mere phisiology should have occasioned, not only a,veSemenf religious <^ntest, 
but even a bloody war j yet the fact appears to be historically true, th’ougfi th^tJindu writers have dressed* 
it-^ip, as usual, in a veil of extravagant allegories and mysteries which we shouLd call obscene, but which 
they consider as awfully sacrfed. They represent Narayana,' mvuing (as his name implies) on the waters,* 
in the character of the first male, and the principle of all nature, which was Wholly surrounded in the be- 
ginning by Tamas, or darkness : the chaos, or primordial night of the Greek mythologists, and, perhaps, the 
Thaumaz, or Thgmas, of the ancient Egyptians. The chaos is also called Praceiti, or crude naturej and 
the male deity has the name of Purusha,* from whom proceedefl Sacti, or power, which, when it is 
ascribecPto the earth, in contradistinction to the water, is called Ahara-Sacti, or the power of containing, or 
concei-ving but that power, in its first state, was rather a tendency or aptitude, pnd lay dormant, or inert, 
until it w’as excited by the hija, or vivifying principle, of the plastic Iswara. This power, or aptitude of 
nature, is represented under the symbol of the Yoni, or Bhaga, w'hile the animating principle is expressed 
by the Linga. Both are united by the»creative power of Brahma j and the Yonif have been called the 
navel of Vishnu— not identically, but nearly : for though it is held in the Kedanta, tliat ‘ihe divine spirit 
penetrates or pervades all nature, and though the Sadi be considered as an emanation from that spirit, yet 
the emanation is never wholly detached from its source ; and the penetration is never so perfect as to be- 
come a total union or identity. In another point of view, Brahma corresponds with the Chronos, or 
Time, of the Greek mythologists : for through him generations pass on successively j ages and periods are 
by* him put in motion, terminated, and renewed j while heMies and springs to birth alternately^; his exist- 

• . 

* See Narayana, p 72. Of Purusha, p. 70" 

,t Here )s yimething obscure : it is, perhaps, a typographical error, but I hAe no ogportunitjj of exa- 
mining any other edition of the As. Res. ■ • 

• • 


•into a thousand shapes, and appears sometimes as a man and sometimes as a woman. I have^introduced 
this author here to notice his observation, that on lier forehead, as well as on their own, her votaries “ paint 
the Yoni, op Medhra-, which is represen ted by two side strokes, and a red one in the middle.” 

In page 341, he uses the word Medhra again : describing the marks on the forehead, fkc. that Hindus 
distinguish their sect by, he says, that the mark of Devi’s sectaries is made of " three strokes ^ the lateral, 
white or yellow, the middle alw'ays red. This mark represents the Medhra, that is, the womb of Bha- 
VANi, from which eveiy thing existing was produced it is much used by the Shi-aanites and Vish- 
nwvites.” 

This word Medhra ii new to me, and is, I suppose, a termAised in Malahar ■, similar to Yoni. 

As I intend to devote a page or two to the consideration of the sectarial and rnysterious marks of the 
Hindus, I shall in this place say nothing farther thereo’n. . 



4 


Mahadeva. Among mine are numerous representations of the Linga so con- 
joined, in yarious forms, simple and compounded ; many of which, as given in 
our plates, we will proceed to notice. ^ • 

Plate 83. fig. 1. represents a. Linga supported hy four heads, surrounded by 


• ( 

ence, or ertergy, continuing a hundred of Ms years, during which he produces and devours all things of less 
longevity. Vishnu represents Water, or the humid principle ; and Iswaka, Fire, which re-creates or de- 
stroys as it is diff^entlysapplied. Prit’hivi, or Earth, and Ravi, or the Sun, are severally trimurtis, or 
forms, of the three great po-u}ers,^ctiag jointly and separately, but with different natures and energies ; and 
by their mutual action, excite and expand the rudiments of material substances. The word murti, or form, 
is exactly syuonimous with eiSwXov, and, in p secondly sense, means an image; but, in its primary accep- 
tation, it denotes any shape or appearance assumed by a celestial being. Our vital souls are, according to 
the Vedanta, no more than images, or sUuiXex. of the Supreme Spirit; and Homer placed the idol of Her- 
cules in Elysium, with other deceased Iieroes, though the god himself was at the same time enjoying bliss 
in the heavenly mansions. Such a tpurti, say the Hindus, can by no means affect with anj- sensation, either 
pleasing or painful, the being from which it emanated ; though it may give pleasure or pain from col- 
lateral emanations from the same source. Hence they offer no sacrifices to the Supreme Essence, of which 
our souls are images, but Idore him with silent meditation; while they make frequent homas, or oblations, 

* to fire, and perform acts of worship to the Sun, the Stars, the Earth, and the powers of Nature, which they 
consider as murtis, or images; the same in kind as ourselves, but traiiscendently higher in degree. The 
Moon’is also a great obje«:t of their adoration; for though they consider tjie Sun and the Earth as the two 
grand agents in the system of the universe, yet tliey know their reciprocal action to be greatly affected by 
the influence of the lunar orb, according to their several aspects, and seem to have an idea of attraction 
through the whole extent of nature. This system was known to the ancient Egyptians-, for, according to 
Diodorus, Book I. their Vulcan, or elemental fire, was the great and powerful deity whose influence con- 
tributed chiefly towards the generation and perfection of natural bodies ; while the Ocean, by which they 
meant water in a collective sense, afforded the nutriment that was necessary; and the earth was the capa- 
cious receptacle in which this grand operation was performed. Hence Orpheus described the eajth as the 
universal mother-, and this is the true meaning of the Sanskrit word amba. Such is the system of those 
Hindus gfi\o admjj an eqflal concurrence of the two principles; but the declared followers/af Vishnu jjro- 
fess very different opinions from those adopted by the votaries of Iswara. Each sect is also subdivided 

* according to the degree of influence which some of them allow to be possessed by that principle, which, on 
the whole, they depreciate ; but the pure Vaishnavas are, in truth, the same with the Yonijas'. 

“ Thi» diversity of opinion seems to have occasioned the general war which is often mentioned in thet 
Puranas, and was celebrated by the poets of the West as the basis of the Grecian mythology: I mqan that 
be^een the gods, led by Jupiter, and the giants, or sons of the earth-, or, in other words, betvieen the fol- 
lowers of Iswara and the Yonijas, or men produced, as they asserted, by Prit’hivi, a power or form of 
Vishnu ; ,Jbr Nonnus, Dionys. Book xxxiv. v. 241, expressly declares, that the war in question arose be- 
tween the partizans of Jupiter and those -who acknowledged no other deities than Water and Earth. Accord- 
ing to both Nonnus and the Hindu mythologies, it began in India, whence it wws spread over the whole 
globe; and all mankind appear to have borne a part in it. 

“ These religious and phisiological contests were disguised in Egypt and India finder a veil of the wildest 
allegories and emblems. On the banks of the Nile, Osiris was torn in pieces; and on those of the Ganges, 
the limbs of his consort, Isi, or Sati, were scattered over the world, giving names to the places where they 



the jirgha, and the Toni its rim: on which is a bull couchant, Ganesa, and, op- 
posite to him, another figure, standing in a sort of niche, but of Avjiom, or of 
\r?lat sex, not determinable; for the su^bject, which is cast in brass of the size 
of the plate, is old and rude —more so than the engraving indicates : the faces 
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fell, and where they are still superstltiously worshipped. In the Sanscrit book, entitled Maha Kala &an- 
hita, we find the Grecian story concerning the wanderings of Bacchus 5 for Iswara, having been mutilated 
through the imprecations of some offended "Munis, rambled over the whole eartji bewailidg his nnsPjrtune : 
while Isi wandered also through the world, singing mournful ditties in a*stateiof distraction. There is a>» 
legend in the Seruarasa, of which the figurative meaning is more obvious. Whyn Sati, after the close of 
her existence as the daughter of Dacsha,” (see p. 106.) “ sprang again to life in the character of Parvati, 
or Mouniain-hom, she was rei^nited in marriage to Mahadeva. This divine pair had once a dispute on the 
comparative influence of sexes in producing animated beings ; and each resolved, by mutual agreement, to 
create apart a iiew race of men. The race produced by Mahadeva was very numerous, and dev'oted 
themselves exclusively to the worship of the male deity; but their intellects were dull, their bodies feeble, 
their limbs distorted, and their complexions of different hues. Parvati had at the same time created a 
multitude of human beings, who adored the female power only; and were all well shaped, with sweet 
aspects and fine complexions. A furious contest ensued between the tw'o races, and the Lingajas were de- 
feated in battle. But Mahadeva, enraged against the Yonijas, would have destroyed them with the fire 
of his eye, if Parvati had not interposed, and appeased him: bjit he would spare them only on condition • 
that they shoulddnstantly quit fhe country, to return no more. And from the Yoni, which they adored as 
the sole cause of their existence, they were named Yavanas, 

It is evident that the strange t.ale from the Seruarasa was invented to establish the opinion of the 
Yonjancitas, or votaries of Devi, that the good shape, strength, and courage, of animals depend on the su- 
perior influence of the female parent, whose powers are only excited, or put into action, by the xmXeaura. 
But the Lingancilas maintain an opposite doctrine; and proAfs in support of their opinion might^be brought, 
from many examples in the animal and vegetable worlds. There is also a sect of Hindus, by far the most 
numerous of any, who, attempting to reconcile the two systems, toil us, in their allegorical style, that Par- 
vati and Mahadeva found their concujTence essential to the perfection of their offspring; and that 
Vishnu, at the requestor the goddess, effected a reconciliation between them: hSnee the isavel o£ 
Vishnu, by which they mean the os iinces, is worshipped as one and the same with the sacred Yoni. " , , 

Mr. WiLfoRD proceeds to show the identity of this with the umhilkal mystery symboli&ed in the temple 
• of Jupiter Ammon, combined with the fossa navkularis, or mystical boat, of Isis. 

“ The mystical boat,” he continues, “ is calied also, by Greek mythologists, the cup of the Sun ; in 
which He^rcules, they say, traversed the ocean : and this Hercules, according to them, was the son of 
Jupiter. But the Greeks, by whom the notion of dXiAvatara, or descent of a god in a human form, "had 
not been generally adopted, considered those as the sons whom the Hindus consider as incarnate rays, or 
portions, of their several deities. Now Jupiter was the Iswara of the Hindus, and the Osi'ris of the 
Egyptians ; and Hercules was an A-vatara of the same divinity, who is figured, among the ruins of 
Luxore, in a boat, which eighteen men bear on their shoulders. The Hindus commonly represent this mys- 
tery of their phisiological religion by the emblem of the Nyyjphaea, or lotos, floating like a boat on the 
boundless ocean ; where the whole plant signifies both the earth and the tw'o principles of fecundation. 
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are not so distinctly marked, and the Linga is more conical. Behind the Unga, 
opposite the spout of the Yoni, is a projecting eyelet, or receptacle, perhaps, of a 
flower or wick; and near it is the appearance of another image having been bn 
the rim, but it is broken off. Fig. 3. of plate 83. is a similar subject, neatly cut 

The germ is both Meru and the Linga-, the petals and filaments are the mountains which encircle Meru, 
and are also a type of the Yoni. 

" Another of \beir embjems is called Argha, which nSeans* a tup, or dish, or any other -vessel in which 
^ruit and Jhrwers are offered to tfie deities, and which ought always to be shaped like a boat ; though we now 
see arghas of many differAit forms — oval, circular, or square : and hence it is, that Iswaka has the titl«)f 
Ahghanatha, or I^rd of the boat-shaped -vessel. A rim round the Argha represents the mysterious Yoni, 
and the navel oV Vishnu is dommonly denoted by a convexity in the center, wjiilc the contents of the vessel 
are symbols of the Linga. This Argha, as a type of the Adhara Sacti, or po-aer of conception, exited and 
vivified by the Lingo., or phallus, I cannot but suppose to be one and the same with the ship Argo-, which 
was built, according to Ohpheus, Argon, verse 66. by Juno and Pall as j and, according to Apollo- 
nius, Book II. by Pallas and Akgus, at the instance of Juno. The word Yoni, as it is usu^ly pio- 
nounced, nearly resembles^the name of the principal Heiruscan goddess •, and the Sanskrit phrase, Argha- 
natha Iswara, seems accurately rendered by Plutarch, (on Isis and Osiris,) when he asserts, that 
Osiris was commander of the Argo. I cannot yet affirm that the words p'hala, or fruit, and p'hulla,-a 
. floruter,,)xiA ever the sense •f phallus-, bnt/ruitsand flowers are th« chief oblations in the Argha ; and tri~ 
p'hala is a namasometimes given, especially in the west of Irulia, to the tAsula, or trident, of Mahadeva. 

I shall, in another place, show that the Jupiter Triphylius, of the 'Pancheean islands, was no other than 
Siva bolding a ir'tphala, who is represented also with three eyes, to denote a triple energy -, as Vishnu and 
Prit’hivi are severally typified by an equilateral triangle, (w'hich likewise gives an idea of capacity,) and 
conjointly, when their powers are supposed to be combined by two such equal triangles intersecting each 
other.” — As. lies. Vol. 111. p. 365. * * 

On the same respectable authority, whence the foregoing extract is derived, I shall insert, briefly, 
some of the legends connected with it, 6n the subject of the Linga, Yoni, Argha, &c. and then notice the 
representations of them offered in the plates of this work. 

One*day, as Mahadeva was rambling over the earthy naked, he chanced to pass near the' spot where 
iSevertil A/a/iii were performing their devotions: Mahadeva laughed at them, and insulted them in very 
provoking and indecent terms, enforcing his abuse by significant signs and gestures. The offended Munis 
cursed bim^ and the Linga, or Phallus, fell to the ground. Mahadeva, in this state of mutilation, tra- , 
veiled over the world, bewailing his misfortune ; his con^rt too gave herself up to grief, and followed him 
in a state of distraction, repeating mournful songs. This, Mr. Wilford says, {As. Ets. Vol. IV. p. 366.) 
is what the Greek mythologists call the wanderings of Dematur, and the lamentations of Bacchus. 

The world being thus deprived of its vivifying principle, generation and vegetation were at a stand ; 

. gods and trien were alarmed ; and having discovered the cause of it, searched for, and found, the sacred 
Linga, grown to an immense size, and endowed with life and motion. , 

Having worshipped the sacred pledge, they cut it into thirty-one pieces -, which, polypus-like, each be- 
came a perfect Linga. The Devatas left ore and twenty of them on earth, carried ninb to heaven, and 
one to the inferior regiftns, for the benefit of the inhabitants of the three worlds. To satisfy Devi, and 



in hard black wood, from Colonel Stuart’s collection. It is of the size repre- 
sented, having the kneeling bull on a level with the pedestal, with lys nose near 
the orifice or spout of the Yoni‘, which ipas a beaded exterior, and a snake within ^ 
it, its tail reaching nearly to the bull's nose. Siva’s five heads rise from the 

* » 
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restore all things to their former situation, Mahadeva was born again, in the character of Baleswara, 
or IsWAR A, the infant-, but suddenly became a man, under the title of Lileswara, or Iswara, •who gives 
delight: and after various adventures, riiet'his donsort^then in the character of Sami I^ama,* (the Semi- 
RAMis of the Greeks) ; who, by the sweetness of her voice iil chanting her owA metamorphosis and that ol* 
LIleswara, attracted the notice of her former and future spouse in his preseift character — till no\y, en- 
tirely indifferent to the female sex. The goddess soon became Lileswari, and was happily reunited to 
her lord. , 

The^Ilindus insist, that the i/aci stone in the wall of the Kaaha (or sacred temple of Mecci,) is no 
other than the Ainga, or Phallus, of Mahadeva j and that it was placed there by Mahammed out of con- 
tempt : but the newly-converted pilgrims would not give up the worship of the Hack stone, and sinistrous- 
portents forced the ministers of the new religion to connive at it. — Ik. p. 37U 

In the dreadful Avar, above mentioned, betAA'een the Lingancitas and Yonijas, the former stood their 
ground pretty Avell at first, but were in the end defeated, and shamefully routed in the battle, through thq 
potency of the sacred Yoni. Mahae^eva, enraged, was about to destroy them by the fire of his eye; but 
Parvati interposed, and, to appease him, made use of the s»rae artifice thdt Baubo did to puPCeres ' 
into good humour ; and showed him the prototype of the Lotos: Mahadeva smiled, iftid relented, on 
condition that the Yonijas should instantly leave the country. Whether this legend alludq to a real war 
between the worshippers of the Linga and Yoni, or be a mere phisiologiqal allegory, 3Ir. Wilford could 
not determine. — ll>. Vol. VI. p. 334. 

Jlfr. Wilford, in the eighth volume of the Asiatic Researches, continues his Essay on the Sacred Isles 
in the West. I take thence the following description of Mem, the fabulous mountain so oftep referred to 
by eastern mythologists. 

“ Meru is the sacred and primeval Linga, and the earth beneath is the mysterious Yo?ti, expanded, and 
open like the P^adma, or Lotos. The convexity in the center is the Os tineas, or r^yel, of VisHNup and they 
often represent the phisiological mysteries of thgir religion by the emblem of the Lotos, where tiie whole 
flower signifies both the earth and the two principles of its fecundation: the germ is both 3Ieru and the* 
Linga : tht»petal and filaments are the mountains which encircle Meru, and are also the type of the Yoni : 

« the four leaves of the calyx .are the four vast regions towards the cardinal points : and the Ima’cs of the 
plant are the different islands in the ocean rouftd Jamtu: and the whole floats upon the waters like a 
boat.-j- The Hindus do not say, like the Chaldeans, that the earth has the shape of a boat, which is only 
a type of it. It is their opinion — I do not know on what authority, that at the time of the flood, the tAvo 

». 

* In reference to Avhat is stated by Mr, Wilford, in the As. Res. Vol. VIII. p. 256, the goddess in 
this character ought rather, perhaps, be called Sami Devi^ Some mention is made of her under the article 
Agni, p, 301. , 

t At the end of tliSs interesting essay are curious plates,* representing 3Ieru under the fanciful sem- 
blance of a Lotos, and other geographical extravagances of the Hindu Puranicas, or poetical fabulists.— 
See p. 270. • 



center of the Toni, (or rather the Argha, the rim being in strictness the Toni,') 
bearing on their summit ji Unga', on which is an expanded lotos, over which a. 
-•snake protrudes its head, its body convojving round the stem of the Linga, atfd 
around the foreheads of Siva, form part of his Jata, or braided locks, in a 

• 

principles of generation assumed the shape of a boat with its mast, in order to preserve mankind. Enthu- 
siasts among the Hindiis see these two principles every where : in the clefts of rocks, commissures of 
branches, peaks, aiflong mouptains,* See. The earth is t^ipified by a ioat) the Argha of the Hindus, and 
4he Cymbium of the Egyptians, are also emblems of the earth, and of the mysterious Yoni. The Argha, or 
Cymhiimt, signifies a vesselpcup, or dish, in which fruits and flowers are offered to the deities, and ought 
to be in the shape of a boat j though we see'many that are oval, circular, of square. Iswara is called 
Abgha-nat'ha, (or thelorcfof the boat-shaped vessel) : and Osiris, according to Plutarch, was com- 
mander of the Argo ; and was represented by the Egyptiam in a boat carried by men, who might, I think, 
be, with propriety, called Argonauts. The ship worshipped by the Suez/i, according to Tacitus, was the 
Argha, or Argo, and the type of the mysterious Yoni. The Argha, with the Linga of stone, is found all 
over India as an object of worship : it is strewed with flowers, and water is poured on the LingtA The 
rim represents the Yoni, ancj the fossa navicularis-, and, instead of the Linga, Iswara might be represented 
standing in the middle, as they used to do in Egypt." — As. Res. Vol. VIII. p. 2/4. 

" During the general deluge, Brahma, or the creating power, was asleep at the bottom of the abyss, t 
• the generative powers of nature, both raalg and female, reduced tqrfheir simplest elements, the Linga and 
the Yoni, assumed the shape of the hull of a ship, since typified by the ArgHk, whilst the Linga became the 
mast. In this manner they were wafted over the deep, under the care and protection of Vishnu.” 

Mr. WiLFOKD adds, in a note, that " Makadeva is sometimes represented standing erect in the 
middle of the Argha in the room of the mast.” — Ih. Vol, VI. p. 523. * 

“ The most ancient oracle and place of worship at Delphos was that of the earth in a cave, which was 
called Delphi^ an obsolete Greek word, synonitilbus with Yoni in Sanskrit : for it is the opinion of devoift 
Hindus, that caves are the symbols of the sacred Yoni. This opinion prevailed also in the west ; for per- 


•i . • * 

* T(f these instances, given by Mr. Wilford, of mystical types arising, from contemplating any oriii- 
nary Aberration of nature, in the mind of an enthusiastic Hindu, may be added a fancied mystery in any 
regular excavation.— If be dig a pond, the Hindu, if a Saiva, imagines i» a type of the Yoni, or Devi, and 
cannot fully enjoy the comforts it ofiers him until it be reunited to the other types of elemental nature. 
The water tfiat this Argha, or Yoni, encloses is a symbol qf Vishnu; who is, in physics, a personification of 
humidity in general: here it is his nave/. After numerous ceremonies, expensive according to the means 
of the party, a mast is, on a lucky and sacred day, inserted into the center of the mysterious Yont, or tank : 
the mast represents the Linga, or Siva; and now the typical reunion of the original powers of nature is 
complete, •'fhe last ceremony of placing the Linga, or mast, is commonly called the marriage of the Linga 
and Yoni: strictly speaking, the brim of the tank is the Yoni-, its area, the Argha. In front of most 
temples of eminence is seen a tank— some of them exceedingly beautiful ; and in tfie center of the tank a 
roast, generally with wooden steps nailed op its sides to facilitate ascent to its cross-trees, for the purposes 
of hbisting a flag, or decorating the Linga, or mast, with garlands of flowers, or sprinkling it with water, or 
placing lights on it. In somet temples Devi is exclusively worshipped, by her votaries the Sactis ; and the 
tanks attached to such temples have no mast, or Linga. 
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manner^not very well represented in the plate. Fig. 5. of plate 83. is a’ group 
contained on a sort of throne, from a modern cast in brass, about three inches 
sTjuare, of rude design and execution.^ In the center is’the Lmga, &c. with the 
bull kneeling in its front, opposite to Ganesa, who faces the spectator, having 
a cup, out 6f which-lie is eating, in one hand, and a ball^ or cake, in anotherr^two 
uplifted hands hold a hook and fan, as I can determine by referring'to similar 
and more perfect subjects, but which in the plate, as well as in the cast, look 
more like two birds. On his right is a female, with a .spouted vesse’l .in one 
band and a cup in the other, noted in my memoranda* as Parvati: on hev 
right, Bal Krishna, in the infantine attituxle representecl in plate 60. On 
the other side of Nandi, or the bull, is Naga; his hoodeal head u-preared; his 
length coiled under him: in his front is a cup: on his right, Anna Purna, in 
her usual attitude; as seen in plate g. and as described in page 158. On her 
righi are five heaped balls, c<i\led ^ancha pinda; typical, I have been instructed, 
of Ganesa, Devi, Suuva, and Vishnu, who, placed together, form a base for 
the central one, resting equally on them, a symbol of Mahadeva. 

This description of imgge, I learn, is chiefly used by Brahman females for 
their daily oblations of j)raybr, and ofierings c^“ flowers ai/d fruits: about Poona 
they call \i Gawef, and the adoration, Gaiver che puja. ' The subjects difter iu 
reference to the power propitiated and the object supplicated: thdt-rcpresented 
in PLATi 83. would answer for the usual prayers for’ children to the Linga\ to 
pANESA, for prudence and propriety of conduct; to Anna Purna, for daily 
bread, &c. I have others, where, as in* this, the figures are casf with the 
• » 
foratlons and clefts in stones and, rocks were called Cunni Diaholl by the first Chr'ntiitns, who always be- 
stowed the appellation of devils * on the deities of the heathens. Perforated itpiies are not ugcommon in • 
India-, and devout people pass through them, when the opening will adroit of it, in order to Eic regene- 
rated ; if the hole be too small, they put the foot or band through it, and, with a sufficient degree o& faith, 
it answers nearly the same purpose. 

One of the seven wonders of the peak in Dertys/iire is called by a still coarser name, bv^t very impro- 
perly ; for this wonderful cave, or, at least, one very much like it, in the Sacred Isles, and particularly no- 
ticed in fhe Puranas, is declared to be the sacred Yoni. The cleft called Guhya St'han, in Nepal, answers 
fully and literally to the coarse appellation bestowed upon the other in Derlyshire by the -f vulgar j and is 
most devoutly worshipped by numerous pilgrims from all parts of India." — Ib. Vol. VI. p. .J02. 

• A. determined etymologist might, perhaps, attempt to deduce our popular name for the King of 
Hell, through some European languages, from the Dev, or Dcval, of the Indian heathens : the latter wotd, 
meaning, indeed, a teftiple of a deity, is in many parts pronounced very nearly as we pronounce the name 
Devil. • 


» 


f -Guhya', or Podex, 
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throne, and the deities and objects contained within it nearly the same, but 
differently placed: in some, Naga seems the chief; and such are, I believe, 
^more particularly invoked in cases of ill health. Images of Naga are very com- 
mon: some, as in plate 84. where he overspreads the Linga or Nandi, or both; 
othprs, where his folds fopm a pedestal for either of them ; and others; where the 
upper surface of the folds are flat for receiving an image, his head, oV'erspread- 
ing, forming a canopy. Recurring to plate 83. — I have empty thrones, of dif- 
ferent* sizes and forms, , in .which deities rhay*be placed, either singly or in 
groups, according to* the nature of the intended offering or supplication: one 
of these thrones is nearly a foot square. *Fig. 3. of plate 83. is from a very old 
rude cast of* the same size, in which a tiger seems bound to a stake, with a 
Unga and Nandi beside it: a votive offering of gratitude, perhaps, in allusjon to 
some personal adventure or pscape. Fig. 4. has been before noticedias an Argha 
contained in a lotos, borne on the back of a tiger; used for sacrificial oblations 
to Devi: this is from a tolerably well executed cast, of the same size, in brass. 
Three of these supported lotoses are given in the plates immediately under our 
descriptive notice; and I have many others, bonus by Tortoises, Garuda, a 
‘Bull, Lion, Tiger, 3ft. as requisite in different f\ijas. ^Some have the Argha, 
without the *Kamal, or ‘lotos, fixed like a little table, with a lotos Spread on it, 
on the back of the animal. 

Plate 84. contains va'rieties of the same subjects. Fig. 1. from a good brass 
cast of Nandi caparisoned, kneeling before a Linga: Fig. 3 . nearly the same, but 
with Naga overspreading the Linga-, the aperture, or Toni, being beneath it* 

,* with the panch pnda opposite, to Nandi: this is old and rude. Fig. 3. is,more 
, modem, and better ^cast: Nandi is here fully caparisoned, with bells, housings, 
horns tipped, Ac. He rests in an easy attitude, with one leg uplifted ;*the otheVs 
benfr beneath him: the Linga under his nose, and surmounted by a large Naga, 
or rather its head; for it speedily terminates, being inserted in a socket^ whence 
it easily lifts out, at the tail of Nandi: under the mouth of Naga is a little eye- ‘ 
let, in which a hook might be put for suspending any thing over Nandi — a 
flow'er, bell, &c. This subject is about seven inches high. The remaining 
fig. 4. haSjbeen before noticed: Garuda kneeling beside a snake; his hands 
respectfully closed; he bears a cup, or calyx, out of which springs the expanded 
foliage of a lotos, containing an Argha, or Patra, to receive offerings in honour 
of Vishnu. Gaeuda’s tail, turned up, and terminating in a bird’s head, forms, 
with his wings and back, a support to the cup : the cast is a pretty good one, in 
copper, of the .size represented. 
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Figuf^es 1. and 3. of plate 85. are Lingas, &c. in varied situations: in one 
instance, canopied by Naga, five-headed, with the bal|s and bull; ia the other, 
sSigle-headed, Avith the bull only: in. both cases, however, although not welN 
represented in the engraving, Naga is folded round under the Linga, forming 
its rest. Fig. 2. of this plate, is a five-wicked lamp, used in Puja: it is of brass, 
of the size represented, and has three short feet to be placed on at certain 
stages of the ceremony: the r^eptacles for oil, or ghee, are small, :\nd of a 
mystic shape; a lamp thus shaped is panchar ty.' ShaVe others of difierent 

sorts, as noticed in p. 69. borne by women, elephants, and pther animals; with 
one and with five places for wicks, generally of the same form. Fig. 5. is a 
kamalf or lotos, dosed, in the style noticed in p. 337* borne by a kurma, or tor- 
toise; tused, when duly expanded, and bearing flowers, &c. in an Argha, in Puja 
to Vishnu in the Kurmavatara: it is well cast in cepper. Figures 4. and 6. are 
spoons, used in such ceremonies for laving images with holy water: they are 
called "Sruva and Druva in Sanskrit; by the Mahratas, and pther Hindus, Pulahi, 
and Atchwan; and have different forms according to the rites, or object of, 
adoration. Atchnoani means,* 1 believe, appertaining to lustration. 

Plate 8fi. has two naore lustral spoons, of a Aiore particular and^ornarnental 
sort: on one we see Ganesa above the bowl, with an elegant female on each 
side; Krishna, in his character of Murlider, or the Tuneful, on the stem; and 
a head, erbwned by a Linga, surmounted by a Naga five-headed, forming the 
handle. This implement is, I apprehend, used in Puja to congregated deities, 
adored by sects in common, or by that sect who endeavour to Etvoid the incon- 
veniences of schismatic jealousies and ill-will by» joining several deities in one • 
general system of adoration; worshipping the deities conjointly, although, per- .» 
haps, their powers and attributes are particularly and separately propitiated. 

The other spoon, 2. of plate 86. exhibits overspreading Ganesa, A^ho • 
has the langa in his lap: this is, perhaps, used in Puja by Ganapatyas and Saivas 
generally. , * 

The other tAvo, figures 3. and 4. are the boat-shaped Argha, so particularly men- 
tioned by Mr. Wilford in preceding extracts. All the subjects in this plate 
are of the size represented, and are in the collection of Colonel Stuaiwc. The 
upper boat is spouted, so that liquids may be poured from it; but the lower is 
not so, and seems formed more to contain and retain: its shape is precisely that* 
of some boats used, in Bombay, and in other parts of India: the Linga of Maha-^ 
dev A, identified sometimes Avith the Os tinea: of Vishnu, and wtth the mountain 
Meru, and Avith many other mysterious allusions, is seen elevated*in the centre 
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of the Jrgha, or area, itself a symbol of the >vorId, surrounded by the sacred 
Toni, fancied in the rim of the vessel. These vessels are called Argha, or Vatra, 
and Argha-^atra: the first, meaning a boat, or vessel; the latter, a cup, or gobl§t; 
reminding us strongly of the Patera of the Romans. Patra is also a leaf, espe- 
cially when formed intc^a cup or drinking vessel, as is very commbnly done in 
India: the plantain leaf, of which it has been supposed- the first aprons of our 
first parents were jnade, is- easily formed into a conv^enient cup, and is retained 
in that shape by a slfew^r.. • 

Lustral ceremoi^fes are deemed very important by Brahmans, and are attendjed 
to, a's prescribed in their books, with a degree of minute particularity that can- 
not but appear ridicblous to those not interested or informed in the points to 
which such lustrations are supposed to have reference. Images are freqnently 
•bathed with waiter, oil, &c« indeed there is no end to lustral .c^emonies; to 
which the Romans also gave the greatest attention. Lingas are constantly 
washed: I will not §ffer an opinion, whether the goddess Nandina, of the Ro- 
mans, who presided over the lustral purification of infants on the ninth day of 
their age, have any probable connection with Nandi, that we have recently 'so 
ofteii had occasion.fo notice as*an attendant on tfie Linga and Yoni — objects pe- 
culiarly connected with lustral ceremonies,- or with Nandini, a cow spoken of 
in p. 139.' Nandina, I should imagine, was, from her office, a form of Diana, 
who appears so often identified with Devi, whose relationship to Nandi we have 
frequently shown: in some ceremonies dedicated to her, the 7unth day is parti- 
cularly marked." — See p. 156. 

In a great many ceremonies, lustrations make a part: spoons and arghas are 
therefore in extei^ive use. The Argha in a circular form, when, however, I 
have fnostly heard it called Patra, is an attj-ibute of Devi ; it is sometimes cafied 
• fait patra, and is seen'in many of our plates, borne by her and others of her 
family, apparently both as a drinking and a ceremonial utensil.. — Plates 12 . 24. 
28. 37. ^8. 39. 42. In plate 58. the infant Krishna is conveyed over the 
Yamuna in a flat domestic utensil, that mystic sectarists would not see merely as 
su’ch. A similar vessel, filled with various animals, in plate 59. would, in like 
manner„be deemed by such visionaries as an epitome of the world; as is slightly 
noticed in page 197. Na»atana in his watery cradle, as seen in plate 20. is 
•a most mystical and profound subject: his boat-shaped Argha, its rim, its termi- 
nation; the endless figure he assumes by the puerile conceit ®f putting his toe in 
his mouth, symbolical of eternity, furnish enthusiasts with fancies of a corre- 
sponding description — that is, endless, and puerile. The cradle is also styled 



vat-patraf meaning of the leaf of the pipah', and pan-patra, or leafy vessel; 

as well as Argha-patra, and by each of the words forming the last. In marriage, 
add in funereal ceremonies, as well as» in that copious sacrifice of Srad'ka^ an 
Argba is an indispensable utensil. — See As. Res, VoL VII. Art. vi’ii. and ix. by 
Mr. CoLEBkOKE, who, in those, and in his other curioas essays on the religious 
ceremonies of the Hindus^ &c. has thrown a strong ray of light on a subject here- 
tofore very obscure; and that still stands in need of his farther in,vestigation. 

The Linga is likewise seen in most of the plates refecre’d to in the preceding, 
paragraph, and in many others of our work. Plate 22. shojrs a pious female in 
silent adoration of a 'Linga, as particalkrly noticed in p. 68. In plate 36. are 
two others, with Lingaf and rosaries in their hands: such rosaries, when used to 
promote abstraction, are called Jap-mala. Plates 25. 26. 29. 32. and others, 
exhibit Linghs, &c. connected with the adoration of»the Regenerator, Siva, or his 
Sacti, ®r Energy, Parvati. 

At the very extremity of a promontory on the island of Bombay, called 
Malabar Point, is a cleft rock, a fancied resemblance of the Toni, to which nu-» 
merous pilgrims and persor^s resort for the purpose of regeneration by the 
efficacy of a passage thr^ough this sacred type. ’This Toni, or hole,, is of consi- 
derable elevation, situated among rocks, of no easy access, and, in the stormy 
season, incessantly buffetted by the surf of the ocean. , Near it are the ruins of 
a temple, that present appearances warrant us to conclude was formerly of 
rajther an elegant description. It is said, w^th probability, to have been blown 
up by gunpowder, by the pious zeal of the idol-hating Portuguese, whife Bombay 
was under their flag. Fragments of well-hewn atone are now seen scattered 
over and around its site, having a variety of images sculpt^ired on their sur- 
face; many of those most useful in building have been carried away by the 
Hindus to help their erections in the neighbouring beautiful Brahman villa’ge, 
its fine tank, and temples.* With the view, neither pious nor sacrilegious, of dis- 

• 

• The village here noticed is a pretty specimen uf unsophisticated Hinduism-, for, although situated 
on the popiUous island of Bombay, it enjoys a degree of tranquil repose that is rarely contemplated. • It 
contains several temples, and is built round a fine tank, or piece of water, of considerable extent, with 
broad flights of steps down to the water at the north and south ends, having also steps at convenient situa- 
tions at the sides. Brahmans are here found leading the life they love, although it would not, perhaps, be 
much relished by many Eurofeans : the ceremonies of rdigion comprise the business of their lives, and* 
a literary and contemplative indolence form their negative pleasures : seme of them, it is said, have lived 
here to an old age without once visiting the contiguous town of Bombay. Wealthy ^d devout persons pay 
occasional visits to these philosophers, and derive profifcand consolation from their sage councils. At th* 
distance of a mile to the northward from this village, and on the westernmost limit of the island, is situated. 
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covering to whom this temple was dedicated, I have particularly exaipined rt& 
remains ; and, with th§ lielp of my servants, succeeded in removing the stones 
•'and rubbish from the surface of the gr»und, and discovering what was buridd 
beneath; Thfe temple appears to: have been sacred to the Trinity in 

Unhy; for I found a stone, a good deal mutilated, some-feet under ground and 
ruins, well carved into the triform head so stupendously sculptured in the cave 
at Gharirpuri, pr Edejphanta, of which Neibuhr gives a plate, and after him 
JVTaurice. And it appears*also in the Js. Res. butj in my humble estirtiation, 
ill executed in every instance; and I have ex'amined the colossal bust with the 
copies in my hand. Of the stond that 1 thus found, a g'ood representation is 
given in platb 81. and it seems a fair model of its gigantic neighbour. The 
fragment is more than two feet high, nearly as broad, and about eighteen inches 
thick, and is of course very«heavy. I^brought this stone to England, and it is 
now deposited in the company’s museum at the India house. The. front fece is 
Bkahma; on his right, Siva; to his left, Vishnu. 

• Plate 82. is a representation of another stone that I, in like manner, foimdj 
similarly, in the same place. The subject seems the same with the other — the 
Trimurti, or {riform yhxxt a whole length, and the only one, I think, that I ever 
saw. It is about one foot thick, two feet high, and nearly as broad: the back 
is unhewn, as if it had been placed in a wall. This stone I also brought to Eng- 
land, and deposited it, with its ancient fellow, in the museum at the India house. 
Brahma here appears in a front wli/>le-length figure, bearded, with his rosary 
^ and vase,*as notfced in a former page: the sacred string hangs loosely from his 

* left shoulder; and at the top of the united coronet appears a Linga, inserted in 

* its receptacle the or Argha. In this subject one body, given principally 
to Brahma, as the most material of the powers, serves the three beads : somV 
'times, as has been before noticed (p. 257), three head? and bodies stand on one 
leg. 

Fig. 2. of PLATE 82. has no immediate connection with our present topic: it 
is taken from a sketch, by Mr. Salt, of a subject in the grand arched temple 
on Sahette-, representing an individual of one of the many celestial bands intro- 
duced anfbng the epic machinery of the Hindus. 


aimost amidst the rocks, a pretty temple of Macia Laksumi, much'resorted to, &pecialfy at the- annual 
JcUra, or fair, by pilgrims and pious persons, who have the additional benefit of the optional regeneration 
offered them in the pasjage through the venerated type under our notice, on the neighbouring promontory. 
The tombs of the P arsis, of which a particular description is given in my Narrati vb, contribute'farthcr to 
the quiet and retirement of this most interesting part of the delightful island of Bombay. 
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Returning to the cleft, or 2~oni, at Malabar point, I repeat, that it is a type 
much resorted to. When Ragoba (as he is colloquially called, but more pro- 
perly Ragonaut Rao; classically spelled RHAGU-JTAT’riA-RAYA), the father of^ 
the present Peshwa, Baajy Rag, while exiled from Poona, was livipg in Bombay, 
he fixed his residence on Malabar hill, where he built^a lofty habitable tower, 
since removed. He was in the habit occasionally of passing throug-h'the cleft 
in question; and being a Brahman of considerable piety, was doubtless much 
benefited by sucb regeneratioh. ’ It’ is related of Sivaji, the daring founder of 
the Mahrata state, that he has been known to venture seci’etly on the island of* 
Bombay, at a time when discovery was ruin, to avail himself of the benefit of 
this efficacious transit: this I’elation is, I believe, in Orme’s Fragments, and 
other ..works, but I have them not at hand. Sivajz was a ; proving 

that high aiM low sects have faith in this sin-expelling process*. Women also, 
as well asmien, go through this operation; and I have witnessed some ridiculous, 
and, indeed, some embarrassing and distressing, scenes in the unsuccessful efforts 
cif individuals, loaded either with sin or flesh, or both. 

■ It is necessary to descend some steps on rugged rocks, and then, by first 
protruding the hands, jou dscend head first up the hole!, After the feet be ' 
lifted from their last support, the ascent is very difficult, a*nd sometimes imprac- 
ticable: in which case the essayist remains with his head and hands exposed to 
the laughing or commiserating spectators above; and ’it is necessary that some 
one should go below to aid the disappointed aspirant in his or her descent. I 
have several times attempted this regeneration, but could never effect it; al- 
’ though I have often seen my superiors in bulk, apd, I conclude, in skill, as well 
as faith and good works, perform it with apparent ease. ^ 

* Another instance of piety, or by whatever other term it may be best distin- 
guished, of the aforesaid Raganath Rao, I will give, on the authority of Mr . . 
WiLFORD, Al Res. Yol. VL p. 538. I have heard the relation both at Poona 
"and Bombay, and understood, that a cow of gold was actually made, but it may 
have been only an image of smaller dimensions; and that Ragoba himself also 
was passed through the typical Yora. ' 

While in the exile before noticed, he sent two Brahmans on an eqibassy to 
England: they went by sea to Suez, and returned by Persia. On their return, 
they were treated'as outcasts; for, although men of unexceptionable character, 
it was deemed in)possible for them to travel ^through countries inhabited by 
Mlech'has, or impure tribes, and live according to the rules laid down in their 
sacred books. 



After various consultations among learned Brahmans, convened from all parts, 
it was decreed by the holy assembly, that, in consi^deration of the good character 
^of the travellers, and the motive of theijr journey, which was the good of thdr 
country, they might be regenerated, and have their sacerdotal ordination re- 
ne\yed. For the purpose of regeneration, it is directed to make an image of 
pure gold of the female power of nature, in the shape either of a woman or a 
cow; in this statue the person to be regenerated is enclosed, and is dragged 
out tbro*ugh the usuaL channel. As a ^tatuS of pure gold, and of proper dimen- 
sions, would have berfn too expensive, it was deemed sufficient to make an image 
of the sacred Toni. 'Ragoba accordingly had one made of pure gold; and his 
ambassadors having befen regenerated by passing through it, with proper cere- 
monies, including immense presents to the Brahmans, were readmitted info the 
communion of the faithful. ^ * 



Of SECTARIAL MARKS, or SYMBOLS— the G.A- 
YATRI — O’M — and other Sacred Texts and 'Words, 

reverenced by HINDUS. ' . » . 

• » 
it 

* 

The Hindm are prone to fancying a type of something mysterifius in aimest 
everjisubject that can come under their contemplation: any thing hollowed out, 
conveying &n idea of capacity, they deem typical pf the Toni, or Argha, itself a 
typeiof female nature, or the Sacti, or power, of Siva: of this some notice has 
been taken in the preceding article. The sea, a pond, a well, a cave, the palm 
of the hand, or any thing similarly hollowed, convey to their enthusiastic minds 
an idea of the Argha\ and tjieir periphery, real or imaginary, an idea of the Toni. 
In like manner, a mouptain,’a hill, a tree deprived of its hpughs, a mast, 'a pole; 
an obelisk, a pyramid,* or any thing conical or erect, 'excites an idea of the 
Linga) and such subject they can fancy its symbol: a conical itonte is particu- 
larly so esteemed, or fire, whose natural and* necessary form is conical. — Hence 
«i triangle, with its apex upwards, is the immediate type of Mahadeva, who, 
in some relations, is Fire personified. — ^V*ishnu Is, in like manner, a personifi- 
cation of the principle of humidity; and water ^s symbolized by a cone, or tri- 
angle, with its apex downwards: these types correctly denoting the ascending , 
and descending properties of their respective prototypes— elemental fire and 
water. The two conjoined, like our masonic symboly (see No. 42. of plaue 2.) 
expressThe junction or union of the two elements, or deities: this mark, or cha- 
racter, is said to represent also Vishnu and Prit’hivi, of whom an equilateral 
triangle is severally the type. 

For this six-pointed diagram the Brahmans have several mysterious names; 
but it is generally called Sherkun, which, I believe, means little clsg than six- 

• The larger the object the more venerable : the pyramids and obelisks of Egyft have been supposed 
of this origin. — See As. Res. Vol. II. p. 478. where a cone, in Bengal, is described of 363 feet diameter. 
The sea itself, or rathtJr its containing concave, is, as noticed*in p. 340, the Argha of the world. I have 
never heard it so called; but can fancy that a Bisidu would see in the sea-shore the Yens of Prix'hivi — 
in the concavity, an Argha. 
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pointed. If it have five points, it is also replete with mythological allusions; 
Siva and Bkahma have, or had, five heads. The diagrams have also mathema- 
.tical properties of a mysterious description; and they serve, like our fox afid 
goose, or solitaire, boards, for a species of game, played with cowries, or with 
dic§, guiding the moventents of the men. It is a popular game, an^'the instru- 
ments of ’play are always at hand : the lines drawn in the dust with the finger, 
and a few stones picked up, will furnish the means of gaming; "cowries being 
used as money,* two or tljreg of them are rarely wanting to a party disposed to 
{)lay. 

Iq a fine painting of the fort gate of by Daniell, an artist unrivalled 

in oriental stenery, exhibited at Somerset Home last year (1808), this sexangular 
reunion is delineated, as sculptured in large dimensions on each side th^gate- 
way. Although* the fort of, Agra be mostly of Mahomedan architecture, it may 
probably have been constructed, like Juanpore, out of the ruins of Hindu ma- 
sonry: I do not know that Mahomedans hold such symbols in any reverence : in 
charms, philters, amulets, &c. they, like Hindus, have great faith. 

The triangle, Ho. 40. of plate 2. is called Trtkygi, which it literally means.; 
and has been explai,ried to me by a Brahman as thd symljol of certain deities or 
powers, and as the type of triune coequality : and hence applied by some to the 
three great* powers conjointly. A point, called Purm, represents the Deity; hav- 
ing neither length nor breadth — self-existing— -containing nothing. A circle is 
Bhahm, Eternity; having neither beginning nor end — unity — ;perfection. A 
circle enclosing e. triangle, (44. of plate 2.) and a triangle enclosing a circle, 
(43. and 45. of ditto,) have also mysterious allusions, like similar hieroglyphics 
, among Freemasons and others, to Trinity in Unity, and Unity in Trinity, not 
easily comprehende'cf; and have been borrowed, perhaps, by the enthiisiasts bf 
pne country from the enthusiasts of another; the less comprehended, the more 
such things are admired; with such people every thing mysterious is profound, 
and respected accordingly. 

Afr. Paterson informs us, (As. Res. Vol. VIII. p. 77.) that the triangle is a 
symbol of Siva, uniting in himself the three great attributes; also of liis con- 
sort, similarly gifted» If we inquire of a Saiva, or rather of a Lingancita, he will 
dignify the object of his adoration with every attribute of Divinity; as will a 
Sifcti; or Tonya, varying the object from Siva to his consort, ’Devi. A Faish- 
nava will describe full-gifted Vipxu; with a GocaJastya, Ki^shna is the Al- 
mighty ; with a Remanuj, Rama, as we have frequently noticed in the course of 
this work, mofe especially under the* head of Sects. Plate 2. shows, in 
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Nos. 40. to 46. the symbols that these sectaries would fancy to represent the 
object of their worship. a _ • 

In the Dztrga-puja, Mr. Paterson proceeds to inform us, the sacred jar, ait 
essential article in the celebration of those mysteries, is marked ‘with the com- 
bined triangles, (No. 42. of plate 2.) denoting the ftnion of the two deities, 
Siva and Durga. The Sactas, worshippers of the Sacti, or female principle, 
mark the jar with 65. The VaisJinavas, in their puja, use •also, a mystical jar, 
which is marked 71. These marks, Mr! Paterson* says, ^re called Tantra) anjd 
are hieroglyphic characters, of which there are a vast number. He hence in- 
geniously deduces tlie identity of the Hindu puja with some Egyptian rites of a 
corresponding nature. — See his Essay on the Origin of the Hindu Religion, in 

the elsfhth volume of the Asiatic Researches. 

® » » 

Among the Jainas a sort of armorial-bearing^seems to have been adopted, 
moref commonly than is observable with other orientals: for it is not, I think, 
very general for Indian families — not even of noble or of 'royal rank, to adopt 
any distinguishing badge, as hath long been so universal in Europe. Such indi- 
viduals as could not writd, .used a mark or stamp, which is now called Bys&t 
Tippoo Sui,TAN used One, although he could write; and.had also a tiger for his 
emblem : and several of his copper coins,* as exhibited by me in a former work, 
bore an elephant — others, an axe. 

In a catalogue of fabulous Jaina kings, Mr. Colebroke (As. Res. Vol. IX. 
p. 305.) notices the signs or emblems of raany : among thenj, a horse, an ape, 
a curlew, a lotos, the moon, the marine monster Macara, a rhinoceros, a buffalo, • 
a boar, a thunderbolt, an antelope, a goat, a jai^ a tortoise, a conch, a serpent, 
a^lion. ^Nos. 72. 73. and 84. of plate 2. are marks adopted by 4hree them, 

Mr. Colebroke, in a note on’the last passage cited from Afr. Paterson, 
says, tint the jar is used' at most festivals, as well as at that of Durga; and is 
. consecrated by prayers, invoking the presence of the deity, or deiti^, who are 
on that occasion worshipped; adding also Invocations toGANGA, and other holy 
rivers. * When the celebration of the festival is completed, the holy water -con- 
tained in the jar is employed by the priests to sprinkle or bathe the gerson who 
commands and defrays the expenses of the celebration. 

N ^x\ov\%Yantras, or mystical figures and .marks, are appropriated to each deity: 
such figures are usually delineated on the spot where a consecrated jar is to be 
placed. These Tantras, which are supposed 6y superstitious Hindus to possess 
occult powers, are taught in great det?ail by the Tantras, or Agama Sastra\ but 
seem to be unknown to the Vedas and Puranas. 
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The words Yantra and Yantra, as well as to hieroglyphics, are applied also to 
a sort of inv&catory incantation of a supplicatory tendency — Tantra especially ; 
also a philter. Yantra means, farther, a sort of magic square, either of figures, 
or an ahracadalra. By Brahma’s carpet, piate 4. is one of these squares: an- 
othef is sgen in plate 20. and No. 8y. of plate 2. is a Tantra, or Maritra, or 
Yantra, or something of that sort. 

Mantfa is aii imprecatory incantation: it.is geqerally composed of a passage 
ffom the Veda, in wliich*th*e names oF some tremendous deity occurs. The 
Hindus., and, indeed,*the Mahomedans too^ have great faith in the efficacy of 
propitiatory incantations, and great dread of those of a malevolent tendency.* 

* It may be here lemarked, although not particularly in place, that both Hindus and Mahometans, of 
both sexes, and of all ages, ranks, and^ects, are childishly fearful of ghosts and hobgoblins. Few indivi- 
duals could be found who would dare to walk alone in the dark, especially in or near a place excitiwg sen- 
sations of melancholy or hojror ; a burying-place, or gibbet, for instance. When arguing on such idle 
apprehensions, I have been told seriously of the reasonableness of their existeneej and there are few persons 
but can relate instances where danger has arisen, from departed or evil spirits, to natives : but they say that 
the holiness of Jesus Christ exempts hl| faithful worshippers fyj^i mischief arising from demons and 
witchcraft. Mahomedans also* readily admit the divine mission of Christ^ his miracles, and some other 
points of doctrinal Chnstlaaiiy, and, indeed, Mahomed himself, in a manner almost unequivocal, bears 
testimony, in the Koran, to the pre-eminence of our Saviour in power and place over his own prophetic 
rank, 

/ 

A learned Pandit, discoursing on the history of Jesus Christ, observed to me, that the English were 
3 new people^ and hitijerto, perhaps, had in out* confined records a history of but one Avatara-, whereas 

• Xhc Hindus, from their antiquity, and from the profundity of their sacred historical books, had aa account 

• of a great many, that took place in remote parts, as well as in India-, and that very likely, if the Puranas 

• were closelj^ examined, thejnearnation of Our Saviour would be found recorded in them. Such dispu- 
tants are ready to believe any thing; and disarm your resentment, if disposed to feel any at \hs capaciots- 
«ess of their faith in their own monstrous legends, by the liberality of their concessions. 

Both Hindus and Mahomedans have extensive belief in sorcery and fvitchcraft. I will, wjiile in this 
digression, retail an anecdote of the late Nizam Ally Khan, our ally of Hydrahad, commonly, but not cor- 
rectly, called the Nizam. I take it from a letter, writtenrin January, 1798, from Poona, to a political cor- 
respondent, and shall give it exactly as 1 find it. 

** For some time past the Hydrahad newspapers have abounded with accounts of necromantic endea- 
vours against ^he Nizam’s life, casting another ridiculous ray of light on the folly of that silly durbar. 

“ It seems suspected, that Tbyniat an Nissa Begam, (Sbkandar Jah's mother,) and the minister, 
(Azim.ul Omra,)', are jealous of the superior talents, spirit, and generosity, of.FERinuN Jah, his high- 
ness’s second son, and are using these shameful practices to undermine his father’s affections. Evidences, 
manifestly suborned, affirm, that certain incantations have been performed on a wfioden figure, arrayed in 
a suit of clothes, procured for the unholy purpose by the mother of Fekidun Jah, from the Nizam's ward- 
robe, and that this gfBgy of his highness was buried. *The figure has been dug up, and produced, with some 
of ihcNixfm's hair found drawn into its side, corresponding with the local seat of his highness’s paralytic 
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The following passage from the Ramayana will exemplify this; and, with those 

who have faith in such works, affords a sufficient reason to fear the effects of 

« * 

such curses. — * ‘ 

“ Even he who cannot he slain by the ponderous arms of IndrJv, nor by those 
of Kali, nor by the terrible chakra of Vishnu, shalhbe destroyed, if a Brah- 
man curse him, as if he were consumed by fire.” In page 372, Brahmanical po- 
tency, almost, it may, indeed, be sjiid, omnipotence^ is strongly^ enforced. 

We will proceed to the more particular consideration o^f plate 2. and endea- 
vour to explain its various symbols or hieroglyphics : and Jis the subject is likely 
to occupy more room than I can well allot for it, I, rather than abridge my re- 
marks, prefer giving them in a smaller type; although in this, as in former 
instances, I may thereby detract from the uniformity of my page. But as I 
hope my readers will gain in matter a compensaticm for any diminution or irre- 
gulartty in the appearance of my work, I confidently rely on their excus- 
ing it. > 

It is generally known that Hindus mark their foreheads, and have a superstitious regard for^uch di«- 
tinctions. I have been told, that it i j held necessary, where convenient, or no especial objection or difficulty 
exist, for these marks to be daily renewed, and, of course, bj'the hand of a'^rahman. One of'that sect 
cannot perform'any of his daily sacrifices, ablutions, &c. without the completion or contemplation of this 
distinction j and it is irreverent in one of an inferior tribe to approach a holy man, or to ask, his blessing, or 
to partake in the benefit of any religious rite, withou*-, or in view to, this sectarial decoration. The race of 
Hindus are generally understood to be divided into the two grand sects of Saiva, otherwise called Sivahakht, 



affection : his barber has been arrested, on suspicion of having fijrnished the hair. But the old man seems . 
to have sense sufficient to disbelieve his son being c.ipable of acting so basely ; and says, plausibly enough, ^ 
that if he hatli been palsied by sorcery, a discovery thereof should, by all necromhntic rules, breVx the spell, 
and restore his withered members to their funcUons: whereas he continues as decrepit and helpless as ever. 

A Moghla^i* in Azim ul OmrA’s family, who pretends to hold converse with spirits, has made all this 
stir : she affirms the Nixam to be under the influence of sorcery, and that his present disease i^ the effect of 
the incantations of no less than twenty-five magicians oiflydrabad, whom she offers to point'outj and has 
named a nephew of Mama Batchu fan asseel, or bed-chamber woman of the Nizam's) as.one of the num- 
ber, and be has been apprehended. Other ladies of the AIat:l{ \ omit their names here,) are sadly alarmed, 
lest this wizard, who is much with the Nizam, should pitch also on them." Ridiculous as it may appear, 
that such folly should have connection with politics, it is nevertheless true, that, in this case, they were 
closely combined ; operating, or intended to operate, on the permanency of a ministry, the succession to 
the government, the influence of the English or frezrcA at the court of Hydrabad, and, consequently, on many 
poirrts of great nationaj importance, 

* A female Moghk, or Mogul. It is common, in the Dekkan, to call foreign or northern Mahomedans, 
Moguls ; it is assumed sometimes by Dekkanys, especially if a little fairer than others. ^ 
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wdrsJiippeirs of SivA j ahd VuMnava, otherwise VUhnuhalht, worshippers of V ishnu. These, hath beeii 
so often noticed,, are variously subdivided; but it is said, that the former are to be known by the horizontal 
,positioij of theif forehead-lines' and the latter, by their perpendicularity. This is, 1 believe, generally cor- 
rect : but as we proCedtf to consider the subject more particularly, we shall, I think, find some exceptions 
to this rule, and some anothalies not, in the present state of our information, easily reconjileable to it. — 
Pi.A'ffe 1 . contains rtiany of these Viarks; and they might, numerous as they are, have easily b^en extended. 

The thr^e upper rows are, I believe, with two.or three exceptions, to be found on Vaiskna^ds ; and some 
of them- also on personagei appertaining in family and character more, one would think, to the other sect of 
Satira. * • ^ , • 

* One perpendicular mark? centrally between the eyes, is generally rcferrable to one of Vishnu’s secta- 
ries : it is not common. In plate 26. we see it, hoyever, on Siva, and ou^Pakvati : on her, as given 
fNo. 1 .) in the plate nnderour Oonsideration, (plate 2.)— on him it is conjoined with a circlet, forming one 
oif tlie three marks given in ifo, or square, 22. In the same plate (26.) we see»ViRA Bhadha, an Avatara^ 
or son, of Siva, with the dot or circlet only ; and in the same plate, ( 26 .) No. 2. of plate 2. being two 
perpendicular parallei'lines, is borne by Narasingha, an Avatara of Vishnu. • 

The next four numbers, or marks, 3. 4. 5, and 6. of plate 2. (to avoid troublesome repetitigns, the 
readfer frill please to observe, that where it is not otherwise particularly expressed in this account of secta- 
rial marks, plate 2. is to b8 understood as that referred to,) being two upright parallel lines, with a black 
qr open eirclet between or under them, are the commonest distinction of Vahhnai’as, whether seen on • 

• pictures of Vishnu himself, or on Rama and Krishna, or others of his Avataras ; Nos. Q.- to 14. inclusive, 
are also df this description. ,\[any plates of*this volume will exhibitlome v^iety of these marks , and more 
would, had my frequent admonitions and corrections been more carefully attended to by the artists em- 
ployed on that portion of our work. Nos. 2 . 10. ahdl 1. 1 imagine to be the same mark, varied by being 
double or single, joined or separate : they are seen on Vsishnu, or bis Avafaras,. in plates 6. 12. 13. 18. 

-'f 6 . 97. and others : in coloured pictures, mostly red. . Rama and Krishna have mostly Nos. 3. 4. 5. 6. 
or p. red lines, with the circlet, or dot, black.-j-See plate 52. in which, both above and below, Ram^ 
has Jlfe. 3,- the lines bfcing red, and the circlet blaok ; the person behind him, Lakshiman I imagine, 

• has the same. In one of the pictures whence that plate was taken, Rama is blue ; in the other, ijhite, or ■ « 

> hopper-coloured j and LaksHiman is o^ the same hues, but differing in each picture from his brother. 

* ^ ’Ravana- (ps No. 2 . Jn redsltnes ; which may, indeed, being side faces, be 2. or 10. or 1 1 . asy i^ like m^- 
Ddr, the others may be S. or g. In this plate Viswamitrsi, the Garu of the divine brothers, has the mark 
" Sj. 01^32. in black lines ; as he has also, and 53. or 58. in other pictur(;s. One would not have expected . 
the mark of a Saifa on such a character — but I do not think Hindu painters very particular in this point; 
for the same4>erson, as I judge him to be, in the lower part of plate 90. has, as well as his pupils, their ' 
prototype, and vahan, the usual mark, 3. — but the circlet ought to be 'olack; as it ought also, above, dn 
HANyMAN and G.aruda. These two heroes have mostly this mark, but sometimes 2. without the eirclet 
or dot, and sometimes 10. and 11. The like may be said both of Rama and Krishna; and the colours too 
differ in dilfert;nt pictures. No. 10. or 11. is soroedmes red, black, white, or yellow; as are 12. and 13. 
the central mark or line being also of different colours — red, white, or yellow, but mostly red. In one 
pjfturd, not engraved, I observe 12. 13. or 14 . ob Parasu Rama, and on the enemjr that he is combating: 
the central mack, red; the exterior, white. In another, Rama Chandra, Lakshiman, and Hanuman, 
have the same; and Havana, the white exferior only. Of Krishna, the same varieties are observable: 
and I will here notice two marks-pecnliar to this peijon ; and I remark them each in one instance only.— 
These are 2 1 . whiclf is engraved in Jig. 7. of plate 60.— and fig. g. of the same plate, has the common 
mark 3, with a fine black line, shorter than the others, drawn through the circlet, otherwise it would be 
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- like 26.— I ^now not If it be any particular distinction : fig . 8. of plate 60. has 18. or ig. No . 3. and its 
fellows, are, on the whole, the commonest marks : as well as in the plates already referred to of Ftasknavas, 
\*e see it also in plate 23. on Kanoeh Rao, an A-vatara of Siva : in ^6.*Kartikya, his reputed son, has 
it j and below, in the latter plate, which portion, I apprehend, represents some exalted marriage, as Brahma 
reads the ceremony, we see it again: but in these instances the circlet ought, as in the pictures, to be black. 
Brahma, we may here remark in passing, has 2. 10. or 11. in red. In ihe next plate (47.) Bhair.iva an- 
other member of Siva’s family, has 3. in red, and a black dot, in one figure; in the other, 10. or 11. in 
red: his male attendants all have the same. In plate 95. he has 18. or ig. Plate48. has 12. on the two 
first Avataras of Vishnu. The nexf plate (*ig.) exhibits some variety: yisHNU ahd Brahma have the 
same, 12. white, with red in the middle: Siva has 82. crescent, white: Paiemba (or Lakshmi) has 31. 
red. Plate 51. has varieties not in plate 2. but all relating to g. or 12. ^ndra, in plate yg. has both 
2. and 3. or g. in red, with' the usual black spot in the laltdr: his attendants, 2. or 10. Agni, in the next 
plate, has also 2. and 3. or^g. — Pavan, 2. or 10. or 11. Surya, in the oilginal of plate Sg. has S. or g. 
but the black circlet is omitted in the engraving: Chandra has 2. or 10. in red. The whole group in 
plate g6. (the Vaishnema story of which is yet to be related,) have 3, the lady eiscepted ; who has, like 
many attendant females, on men of different sects, a red line parallel with her eyebrows, along her fore- 
head. * Plate g”. has 2. the ladies, a circle, 22. I do not think any of my subjects have 15. or. l6. the 
forms of which I have borrowed from Bartolomeo ; who says, (page 340.\ that ihe former is painted on 
'the breast and forehead wdth yellow, red, or white earth: the lateral strokes, white, or yellow; ^e midi^le, 
always red. It represents, he says,^the Medina, or womb, of Bhavani, (see page 884.) from which every 
thing existing was produced; and is much used by the Shiv anises and Vislmw^tes : he calls the hjcroglyphic 
Triumarma, the. holy earth. A'b. l6. he calls Simla, which, like 74. (also borrowed froih him,) Trishula, is- 
the trident held by Siva, as a symbol of his power tiver heaven, the earth, and hell. The Shiv.nites, he 
says, paint them with white earth on their forehead and breast; and some call it Tinmom.t, that is, the 
most sacred name of God. I have not copied 15. and l6. accurately: the round terminations are too- 
large — but, indeed, if actually representing the trisula, should, I think, have been pointed, not round ; 74. 
too, should be more equal at top, like turrets; and it is,*I think, intended to repriseut the ^arretted crown 
of Devi. — Seepages 148. and 168. » 

ifo . 17 . of PLATE 2. is taken from a coloured picture, not%ngraved, representing Vishnu, standing; 
one of. his arms uplifted, in the other, a short gilt staff: he has large eyes; a^obe of fine myslin, through* 
which his "blue skin is seen : his attendants are, fair; one holds a looking-glass to him; the other, a chavarit 
of peacocks’ feathers : both have mark 3. On this picture is written, in Mahruty, Ranchur I+at’h,* a 
name not familiar to me, under which Vishnu is worshipped in some northern parts — Uardvuar, perhaps, 

• or Guzerat. No. 18. and jg. I should class together, and with 3. and 4. but they are jeldomer seen. 
Krishna, 8. of plate 60. and in other pictures, has 18. or ig. — so has Bhairava, plate g5. No. 20. 
is not usyal: I observe it only in fig. 2. of plate 6. where Vishnu has it in the Vaharavatara-, but it may 
only be a variety of 3. or g. or 12. as seen in similar subjects in plates 48. 51 . &c. No. 21. has been 
noticed on fig. 7. of plate 60. and 22. has been likewi-.e noticed : the circle, with one lin* raised on it, is 
seen in plate 26.— the circle or dot, alone, is often seen both in men and women (see plates 11. 16. 20. 
35. 36. 38. 3g. and many others,) of both grand divisions, or sects. My Pandit fancied this circle or dot to 
have very profound relations: he called the dot purma, vi point, typical of the Deity; having neither length 
nor breadth; self existing — containing nothing : the circle, lie said, similarly, was Brahm — without begin- 
ning or end — unity — perfection. * 

Three perpendicular lines, with or without dots or circles, 23. 24. 25. 26. I shoiild judge to be of the 
■same family with 12. 13. or 14. — and so I should, uninformed, have classed 15. and l6. ot» the general 
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principle, that perpendicular lines appertain to sects of Vahhnirvo, and horizontal lines, to sects of Saiva. 

3/r. CotEEBOKE^ in the article so largely quoted from under the head of Sects, (p. 121.) has noticed 
some sectarial marks. — Nos, 3.%. 5. or 6. the lines white, the circlet red, he applies to the Goialasflis 
(adorers of Krishna and Radha); and gives another mark to the Rarnanuj (adorer of Rama and Sita), 
who, he says, add an upright red line in the middle of the double -white one: both make t^e cirjClet with 
red sasders, or with turmeric and«lime. — This will apply to 12. 13. 14. or to 23. 24. or 25,; — to the two 
last best, perhaps, as they have the circlet j and is not in strict accordance with what I have above related 
of the similarity, in many instances, of the marks borne by Rama and Krishna, and their followers, 
whose cirfleis are generally Wack; we may, how’evyr, safely infer, that a particular mark is not at alt 
tiqies exclusively applied by, or confined to, ihtf individuals of any sect. Three upright lines, 23. to 2S. are 
by no means so common as two: Jig. g. of plate 6o. is,.as before observed, taken from a picture with the 
mark very like 26 . Nos. 27 . and 28. are taken from Bartolomeo. I do not recollect that I ever saw 
them as forehead marks, eithef in pictures or on men : I imagine both to represent the Chahra of Vishnu, 
before described. Bartolomeo says (p. 343.) that the oldest Indian kings used the wheel byway of 
sceptre, and were therefore termed Chakra'-t-eTti •, a word that has occurred in earlier pages 8f this work.-* 
(See p. 227 .) ‘ , 

The mark 2 g . of plate 2. is seen on Ma.?.v Kali, or Devi, in plate 2 g . — In the original picture,, 
which, indeed, is but an outline sketch, it is more lozenge-like, as in plate 2. one of her attendants has 49.. 
(tlie circlet, however, between the lines). — This goddess hasmore distinguishing marks, as well as names, than 
any other: in plate 28. she has 33. — in plate 27. she has 38. — in p%ate 26. she has, rather unaccount* 
ably, the perpendicular 1. — ii, plate 24. wherein she, as Jrdha-nar!^\s a moiety of Siva, she has 63. — in 
the tinted originalsS the crescenty are white: the exterior of the central eyes, black, with a red tinge inside : 
one of the pupils,^black ; the other, with a white dot*in its centre; both circlets below the crescents, yellow, 
of the hue nearly of the female moie(y of the figures. If these trifling differences have, as I believe, diflerent 
allusion.s — which, however, I shall not attempt to explain, although I fancy I have a clue to them, what an 
idea must they give us of the endless puerilities of Hindu rites, ceremonies, and rubrics; for every visibly 
variety has its jorresponcjfing rite, and every rite its ow-n appropriate rules and ordinances. But to return : 
in the same plate, (24.) No. 78. or SO. of plate 2. is borne by Bhairava: the circlet in the eye, J^lack ; 
under the white crescent, yellow : the outltne of the eye, which, as the hieroglyphic of Devi, has a refer- 
*ei5ce beyond ^he eye, is darl^;» the interior, red. Parvati, in her variety of fomis, has many •tl\,er marks» 
in PLATE 5. she has 48. — in plates 17. and 13. she has No, 33. which, in the highly finished original of 
Tu\TB if. seems to be No, 31. formed of an emerald, with pearls appended; whether meant for more than 
a mere ornament, I cannot say : I have many pictures of the goddess with it, as well as with 31. No. 32 . 
is taken from Paolino, who says it is the Pedma, or lotos ; a symbol of w'ater, and a mark of the Vishnu- * 
■uites: 31, and 33, being conical, may thus appertain to the Sacti of Siva, or Fire. 

Nos. 34, 35.' 36 . and 37. of plate 2. distinguish Siva’s and Parvati’s images and votaiTCs. — See 
plates 5 . 6. g. 14. 15. 16. 28. 36. 40. &c. — not, however, exclusively ; for in plates 9. 1 1. we see the same 
cn images of thg Vaishnavas : but the marks on images cannot be, in genera), so well discriminated as in 
drawings. No, 38. we have noticed in plate 27. No. 39. is taken from Paolino, who says it is the Linga, 
borne on /he neck, or arms, or forehead. No. 30 is ,^Iso from the friar’s Voyage, and iJb notes it as the same 
< with 40. and calls it “ .dgni, or Ti ; that is. Fire, worshipped as a symbol of Siva, or the Sun.” The triangle 
apex upwards, 40, has been before remarked as Ssva’s emblem, he being Fire; and this efement is appropriately 
denoted by such a triangie,*or any thing conical, like 3U or 33. to mark its levity and property of ascension : 
ti, in M I .b-tric, is fire; agn, in Sansbrit ; and eg, in several dialects derived from it. No. 41 . is Vishnu’s 
symbol — WaV^r j well denoted by an inversion of the. triangle, or as in 32. the form necessarily assumed by 
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its descending gravity. In a former page (122,) it is noticed, that Vopaoeva, the poetical author of the ' 

Sri BAagavata, endeavours to reconcile the theological doctrines of all sects of Hindus r his disciples arc 
n^ed Bhagavatas, who now are, however, merged in the division Goialast'ha, their tenets tending mostly 
to glorify Krishna : from this source has, lapprehfod, originated the notion of the union of the symbols of 
Siva and Vishnu, Fire and Water, as seen in 42 — and hence too may have originateef this symbol, so pro- 
found in the mysteries of Free-masonry, as noticed in an early page ofithis article; as have the nest four 
numbers, 43. ’44-. 45. and 46. — We, therefore, dwell on them no farther here, but must notice them again, 
slightly, when we arrive at No. 89. where we see a circle within a triangle, itself circularly comprehended. 

The two next rows of hieroglyphics,M7. to 6l. the last number, perhaps, excepted, being horizontal 
lines, appertain to Siva, Parvati, their offspring, or adherents, il/r. Coleb^oke says, that the Saivay a»d 
Sactas draw on their foreheads three horizontal lines, with ashea- obtained, if ^possible, from the hearth on 
which a consecrated fire has' been maintained ; adrting a refl circlet, which the Sainas mark with red San- 
ders ; the Sactas, when they avow themselves, (see p. 123,) with satfron, or d ith turmeric and borax. The 
also are distinguished, he says, by the horizontal triple line, made, as well as the circlet, of red san- 
ders; while ths^Gan^Tpatyas, or adorers of Ganesa, use red minium for the circlet*: but Mr. Colebrokb 
does not notice what lines the latter delineate on their foreheads — ^ee page 124. 

It/PLATE 18. we have a variety of distinguishing foiehead marks; not, however, exactly copied in the 
plate. — iV’b. 47. of PLATE 2. is on Ganesa ; the two venerable men on his lefv, who are, perhaps, Nakeda 
and Bhrigu; on Kartickva, near tlinn; and on Brahma, on the other side— these are all yejlow; apd 
the two lines are not in all cases weU defined : Vi'Hnu and Gakuda have 10. or XI. in yellow: Siva has 
83. but with only two faint lines from the cn =cent : Pakvatj, as before obierved, and all the choristers, 
have 33, — the tyo women w’itFi c/iatvries, behind Siva, have a white circlet, with a go/d line raised on it, 
like 22. I have a picture (that mentioned in page 2v4, where Krishna mortifies his friend,) in which 
Nareda has black lines joined at tlie ends, wiih a black circlet, like 64^. but with three lines only: several 
pictures of Ganes.a are similarly market! — somctiint s double, sometimes triple, lines. No. 48. or 49. is on a 
picture of Siva, not engraved, wherein he is apparently running from Vishnu, who has No. 9. — both are 
two-handed ; their skins, dark blue ; their lines aiiJ circlets, white. In plate 5. ,Sso, we seg the mark 48. 
on Parvati : her consort has 34 . — Vishnu, 8. the only instance I find of it : Brahma has 7. And here* 
we may’ remark, that Brahma is found witli both perpendicalat*aud horizontal lines : this may be in allu- 
sion, perhaps, to matter, or the eartli. partaking of both properties of Siva aic^ Vishnu — F ir, p and 'Water. ’ 

In plate he is marked perpend iculaily as 5 I a/sAnai'a , in plate 3. horizontally, as a Saiva : in the 
latter, he has No. 64. I have no other im.sge or picture vviili four lines : four seems to be a numbth- rathtr 
peculiar Io’Crahma ; four faces ; producer of the four fedas, and the four tribes ; four-armed; allusive also, 

» it is said, to the four quarters of his own terrestrial creation. No 50. I imagine to be mej-ely 48. or 49. 
with the lines connected at their extremities : I fim not .-Eware what dilierence, if any, there may be in the 
crooked, cyr straight lines, or in differently coloured dots. I have a portrait of Nana Furnaveese wdth the 
double line, 50. joined at the ends; the circlet between, not under them, black. This portrait I obtained 
at Poona, and judge it to be taken from a native painting, alter Mr. Wales’s portrait ; for irkD.vNiELs’s fine 
durbar print, as published by Chibb, that great statesman is in the same attitude aud dress, with the same 
mark as in my picture pf him. The late PesAiva, Mhado Rao, in that print, has No. Q . — as he has also^ in 
my portrait of him ; yellow lines, and a black circlet. Nos. 9. and 49- or 50. seem the prevailing marks at * 
that Durbar : Behru Pandit, minister for British affairs, has.lhe latter. 

We now come to three lines, open and closed at the ends, with and without dots ; or the dots over, 
under, and central : the lines of equal and unequal lengths; the dots or circlets of different hues; and the 
central marks of different shapes and positions : what may be the distinction of all these varieties I shall not 
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attempt to explain. Three straight lines, as 51, we find, in plate 52. as before noticed, on Viswamitra, 
No. 52. three straight black lines, connected, is, in plate 19. on Naeeda j while the other attendant, fan- 
ning Siva, has Ab. 2. a double^iei^endicular red line, a mark of the Vaiskna-ja : Siva himself, on all his 
foreheads, has No. 67. but with two black lines, having*yellow between them. Below, in plate ig. he has 
6g. — the central mSfk, or eye, is, however, like that of 67. — Kartikya, his son, has the Vaishna-va mark, 
2. or ;o. or 1 1. in red : this is od^ No. 53. or 54. is borne by Devi, in plate 30. — and ifi plate 22. she 
has both lines*and circlet red. Nos. 5S. to 58. are borne by Devi, Ganesa, and others of that family, in 
pictures not engraved. Ganesa has the latter, the circlet black, in plates 32. and 45. — ^in the former, Siva 
has 67. lipel, &c. bkck: Vishnu, IS. or ig. lines red, circlet Wa»k : Beahma and Indea, 2. in red. In 
ojher plates, Mahadeva anjJ his family are seen wifli the varieties of three lines, enclosing an eye, as ex- 
hibited in PLATE 2. Nos. 5^ to 63. 67- to 70. In plate 25. Viea Bhadra has No. 60. — I have fancied 
that the pupil of the eye, being full, or on the Eight or Iwt sides, ,(67. 6S. 69.) has reference to the phases of 
the moon ; this dbity (Siva), his consort, and family, bearing such intimate relationship to the solar and si- 
dereal hosts. 

Passing rapidly .iljp. 65. which has been noticed, No. 86. seen in plates 13. and 15. ^eing nearly the 
same, I imagine, as Nos. 34. 35. 36. 3/. and, perhaps, 38. as seen in plates 14. 27- 28. &c. also Nos. 71 • to 
74. already noticed, we arrive at the bottom row of crescents, variously accompanied. This lunar Hierogly- 
phic seems exclusively the distinction of Mahadeva and his family ; I do not, in this instance, find any ex- 
ception. Nos, 75. and 76- I have taken from Paolino da San Bartolomeo, who says, that the Shivanifes 
paint them on the forehead in yellow, as emblems of Siva and Pakvati — the Sun and Moon. In all my 
pictures khe crescents are white : most of th^e varieties of plate 2 fjom Nos, 77- to 83. are seen, I believe, 
in plates J 7. 18p24. 49.— 'd. these the pupil of the central eye varies its pbSses, as astrologers delineate the 
moon in her course; although such little distinctioijs have not, perhaps, been always attended to in the en- 
graving of our plates. 

No. 84. has been noticed as a sort of bearing, or arms, of a yat/ta Rajah. Nos. 85. to 88. and many 
others of a similar sort, I have on pictures of Krishna, Rama, or some form of Vishnu : 85. is on a coloured 
picture of the^former, nyst gaily dressed, piping tft a couple of admiring cows : on it is wiitten, in Mahraty, 

• .Mublider. No. 86. is on a picture of ViSHNO, or Krishna, four-handed, splendidly dressed and deco- 

rated : an attendant fans him, another offers him a goblet : it is titled, in Mahraty, Gokal Naut, under 
, • which name Krishna is wigshipped in Guzerat. No. 87. is on Rama, dark blue, two handed, holding a 

small bow*and a thrSe-pointed arrow; dressed and adorned very much like Gokal in the former picture; 
SiTA stands, with palms respectfully closed, on one side; Lakshiman, with a chawrie, on the other; Hand- 
man, in front: the central marks are very like No. 12. the side -strokes are green, the middle one, red. 
No. 88. is taken from the same picture as the lower part of plate 20. described in pages 81, and 103 : all the . 
• lines are red; the crossf-s and dots between them, .yellow;' the upper row of pearls, white. The picture of 

Haei on the ntany-headed serpent, described in pages 26, 27, has mark 86. all yellow. In th^ large and 
elaborate picture of the same subject, mentioned in page 28, Vishnu on Sesha, and Garuda, and Rama, and 
Krishna, an^others, have the usual mark, 3. or 9. lines red, circlet black : Ganesa has 47. and ViswA- 
MiTRA, 63. — all the ladies, more than thirty in number, have, as is most common, one red line along their 
foreheads, about parallel to their eyebrows. , 

• * Of PLATE 2. the last subject. No. 89. remains to be noticed ; this is a very curious article, but I am not 

able to explain the meaning of the charactersjon it . they have, I imagine, the samitsort of ambiguous allu- 
sions as the astrological sihem*, or type, at the end of Moore’s Almanac. It is taken from a stout piece of 
* copper of the same sije, rising, layer over layer, as the circles lessen upwards, reaching at last to the mystery 

within mystery— a circle enclosing a triangle {No. 44.) enclosing another circle, (44.) in which is something — 
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vastly profound, doubtless, as we see it accompanied by a furma (circlet, or dot, or point,) in others of the 
larger circles, but what I cannot say : the under side of the copper is concave, corresponditjg with the rai-ed 
surface. This description of article, I fancy, is a sort of Jioais f ccus thin^ used in incantations, and oth^r 
mysterious rites — a mantra, either for a tremendous or benevolent result, according to the tendency of the 
deities whose names it may bear, and the position or conjunction of their attributes. But we have dwelt so 
long on the various symbols represented in pl.vte 2. that it is time theteader be relieved from the farther 
consideration of a subject, very copious, but not, I fear, very interesting. I therefore hasten to a conclusion 
of this article 5 but have to observe, that the important personage, Buddha, has hitherto been unnoticed 
among these sectarlal distinctions. The’^ai/zjr and ]^][aMma72s Ao not, I beliui e, mark fhe foreheatls of their 
images, nor. that Trecollect, their own: but the BrahmanicJl Buddha is .sorr.etimes so marked. In one ftt 
my scries of A-vataras, where he is seated in the usijal position in a temple, he has the mark 2. or IQ. or 1 1 . 

white, tinged with yellow : he is represented as a very fair handsome youth, two-handed, decked with a 
gay coronet, earrings, garlands, &c. &c. and with an appearance of hair: two long-haired fair atten tants 
fan him; and two cows are near his temple. In another, he is four-handed, without any maik : in .a third, 
he is four-armedi with the mark 18. — the lines red, the dot black. • 

Major Mackenzie (As. Res. Vol. IX. p. 25-1.) says, that “ the Jains mark their foreheads with sandal 
powder; and some have a small circlet of red powder in the center of the sandal mark but the sort of 
mark is not hence discoverable. » 

As well as the forehead, it will have been observed th.at Hindus paint their arms and breasts* also, arjd 
sobietimes their throats : sandal powtjer, turmeric, chuna, or lime, ashes from a consecrated tire, cow-dung, 
and other holy combustibles, made adhesive by a size of rice-w.iter, or sometinles rubbed on dry, are the int 
gredients and usages on this occasion. Several lines of white, ashen, or yfellow' hue, ai^e commonly seen 
drawn across the arms and breasts ; and I understand tlmt Yogis and S.miasis, and other pitjus persons, fre- 
quently carry about them a little packet of these holy pigments, with, which they mark those who show 
them respect, in repayment of their attentions. — See page 54. 

• 

The extreme importance that the Hindus attach to the supposed pVofundity 
of thfe Gayatri, renders it a text of more curitjsity than, perhaps, indifferent 
readers wijl be able to discover in the words themselves, ii>fither theii; iamiliar ' 
or recondite allusions. 

I shajl give several translations of it, by different Sanskrit scholars, premising* 

, that it is a text mentally recited, never articulated. I was, until lately, per- 
suaded that none but Brahmans, and not all Brahmans, W'cre taught this sacied 
text; but I am forced, somew'hat reluctantly, to yield that opinion’ to tlie au- 
thority of better informants: at any rate, it is evident, that, whatever may be 
the existing practice on that point, it was the usage formerly to tdbch it as a 
matter of course^ indiscriminately, to the three first classes — the Brahman,^ Che- 
triya, and Vaisya, unless the individual were rendered by vice unworthy of tile 
“ second birth” promised in the holiness of this mysterious regeneration. 

There is no doubt but that pious Brqbman s ytonlA be very deeply shocked at 
hearing the Gayatri defiled by unholy articulation, even if expressed in the most 
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respectful manner; and would be distressed at knowing the characters anjd mean- 
ing to be in Vhe possession. of persons out of the pale of sanctity. I know a gen- 
Ueman, on the western side of India, M'ho»has the characters; and their sound, If 
uttered, in our letters. He once, without, perhaps, being aware of the result, 
began to recite it audibly in the presence of a pious Pandif, but the’ astonished 
priest stopped his ears, and hastened, terrified, from his presence. I should be 
sorry, for my own 'part, if it were revealed so. as to be uttered by individuals 
yho might inconsid^ately,’ and perhaps wantonly, wound the feelings of so 
many good and respectable men as would thereby become liable to — what they 
would conceive, such profanity: fts promulgation, while distressing to many, 
would answer no desirable end either to science or liter.ature. Nor would I 
have been the first to publish the character, that, if uttered, would yield the 
sound of O’M; or, being triliteral, better, perhaps, written AUM:*but as it is 
already before the public, I have given it in my frontispiece, in a form of beauty 
heretofore unattempted, from the elegant pen of Mr. Wilkins, to whom, on so 
fiiany bccasions, my gratitude is so deeply due. 

In. the frontispiece, above the head of Ganesa, the reader will see the syiri* 
bol, or character, tMdLt a Brahman, as I have experienced, «would not contemplate 
with indiffejrence. I once pointed it out, as it appears in the Gita, to my Pandit, 
in Bombay : he said nothing, but averted his face, half smiling, evidently pained 
Iby what he saw: unwilling to mortify him, I ever after avoided the subject. 

I now^proceeji to give the promised- extracts illustrative of the Gayatri. « 

. Sir W. Jones says that the Gayatri is called the “ Mother of the Vedas-,"’ and 
in the conclusion of the prefade to the Institutes of Menu, he intends a transla- 
tion in, the following passage, the words in Italics being those immediately of 

the text: — 

• • 

“ The many panegyrics on the Gayatri, the Mother, as it is calle^, of the 
Vedas, prove the author to have adored, not the visible material sun, but that 
divine and incomparably greater light, which 'illumines all, delights all, from which all 
proceed, to which all must return, and which alone can irradiate (not our visual organs 
merely, but our souls, and) our intellects. These may be considered as the words 
of the most venerable text in the Indian scripture.” 

Another translation occurs in the thirteenth volume of his work, in which 
the author seemed to intend making the translation as literal as possible: — 

“ The Gayatri, or holiest verse of the Vedas.” 

“ Let us adore the supremacy of that divine Sun, the Godhead who illumi- 
nates all, who recreates all, from whom all proceed, to whom all must return; 





whom we invoke to direct our understandings aright iu our progress toward his 
holy seat." — Page 307. , 

• The following paraphrase, or comrpentary, is by the’learned Pondil, Rhad.v 
cant; and is evidently descriptive of Brahme; — 

“Perfect truth; perfect happiness; without equal ;,imniortal ; absolute u^dty; 
whom neither speech can describe, nor mind comprehend; all-peiVading; all- 
transcending; delighted with his own boundless iutelligfjnce, not limitted bv 
space or time; without feet, moving swiftly; without l,ian'ds, grasping all Vorlds; 
without eyes, all-sufveying; without ears, all-hearing; without an intelligeiit 
guide, understanding all; without cause, the first of all causes; all-ruling; all- 
powerful; the creatqr, preserver, transformer, of all things. — Such is the Great 

One: this the Vedas declare.”*— 7^. p. 369. 

» > 

■9 , 

*tOis. of Menu, Chap. II. v. 76. — “ Brahma milked out, as it were, from the three Fedas, the letter A, 
the letter LT, and the letter M ; together with three mysterious words, bftur, hhuvah, s-xcer j or tarib, sly, 

, heaven. ’ 

" 77. From the three Fedas also, the Lord of Creatures, incomprehensibly exalted, successively milki?d 
out the three treasures of that ineffable text, beginning with the word Tad, and entitled Savitri, or 
Gayatri. * . * . , 

“ 78 < A priest who shall know the Feda, and shall pronounce to himself, both morning and evening, 
that syllable, and that holy text, preceded by the three words, shall attain the sanctitj* which the Feda 
confers. • 

“ 79 - And a twice-born man, who shall a thousand times repeat those three for om, the xyahritis, and 
ithe gayatri,) apart from the multitude, shall be released in a month even from a ^rcat oifence, as a snake 
from his sloygh. * 

" fiO. The priest, the soldier, and the merchant, who shall neglect this mysterious text, and fail to 
perform in due season his peculiar acts of piety, shall meet with contempt among the virtuous. 

• “ 81 . .The three great immutable words, preceded by the triliteral syllable,’ dnd followed by* the gayatri, 
which consists of three measures, must be considered as the mouth, or principal part of the Feda, ^ 

“ 82 . ^Whoever shall repeat,, day by day, for three years, without negligence, that sacred text, shall 
hereafter approach the divine essence, move as freely as air, and assume an ethereal form. 

“ 87. By the sole repetition of the Gayatri, a priest may indubitably attain beatitude, let* him perform 
or not perform any other religious act. 

Chap. VI. V, 70. — “ Even three suppressions of breath, made according to the divine rule, accom- 
panied by the triverbal phrase (Ihurlhtmasiuah), and the triliteral syllable (dm), may be considered as the 
highest devotion of a Brahman ; . ’ 

“ 7 L For as the dross and impurities of metallic ores are consumed by fire, thus are the sinful acts of 
the human organ consumed by the suppression of the bteath, while the mystic words and the measures>of 
the Gayatri are revolved iu the mind." (The suppression of the breath is thus performed by the priest : — 
Closing the left nostril with the two longest fingers of the rtght hand, he drawj his breath through the 
right nostril; 'then closing that nostril likewise with his thumb, holds his breath while he meditates the 
tfxt : he then raises both fingers off the left nostril, and emits the suppressed breath, having, during its 

3 G 2 
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In the Jsiatic Researches, Mr. Colebroke, in his Dissertations on the Reli- 

« 

gious Ceremonies of tlie llindus, and on the Vedas, has given several versions of 
the Gayatri, as used in different rites; tlifiy here follow. — . • 

“ On another occasion, the Gayalri, properly so called, bears the following 
import; — ‘ On that effulgent power, which is Brahme himself, and is called the 
light of the radiant Sun, do I meditate ; governed by the mysterious light which 
resides within me, for the purpose of thought; that very light is ‘the earth, the 
subtle ether, and all triat«ex4sts Avithin*the created sphere; it is the threefold 
AV'orld, containing al^ which is fixed or moveable; it exjsts internally in my 
heart, externally in the orb of the sun, bding one and the same Math that efful- 
gent poM cr. I myself am an irradiated manifestation of thp Supreme Brahme.’ 
— With such reflections,” says the commentator, “ should the text be inaudibly 
recited.-” — Vol. V. p, 359. • * 

He, in another place, thus renders the important text ; — “ Earfh ! Sky !%Hea- 
vent — Let us meditate on (thee, and on) the most excellent light and power of 
that gesierous, sportive, and resplendent Sun ; (praying that) it may guide ouf 
intellects.” — Vul. VII. p. 9.59. • 

« • 

• 

suppression, repeated to himself the Gajatri, with the mysterious names of the worlds, the triliteral mono- 
syllable, and the sacred text of Bkj»hm. A suppression of breath is thus explained by an ancient legislator 
to imply the following meditation : “ Om / earth ! sky ! heaven ! middle region ! place of births ! man- 
sion of the blessed 1 abode of truth ! — We medijate on the adorable light of the resplendent Generator 
which goverift our inteTlects: which is water, lustre, savour, immortal, faculty of thought, Bhahm, earth, 
sky, heaven, ’ — See Js. Res, Vol. V. Art.^xxii. This, and other parts of this note, will explain a text 
^ cited in p, 3/2.) 

Chap.«SII. v. 93. — " gflch is the advantageous privilege of those who have a double bijth from their 
natural mothers, and from their spiritual mother, especially of a Brahman, &c.” 

cEap. II. V. 74. — " A Brahman, beginning and ending a lecture on^the Veda, must always pronounce 
to himself the syllable Om; for unless the syllable Om precede, his learning will slip away from hitn ; and un- 
less it lollovs^ nothing can be long retained.” (A commentator on this verse says : “ As the leaf of the • 
falasa is supported by a single pedicle, so is this universe Vpheld by the syllable OM, a symbol of the Su- 
preme Br AKM. ’ — “ All rites ordained in the Veda, oblations to fire, and solemn sacrifices, pass away j but 
that which passeth not away,” says Menu, “ is declared to be the syllable OM, then called aeshara, since 
it is a symbol ef God, the Lord of created beings.” — See As. Res. Vol. V. Art. xxii.) 

. “ J69. The first birth is from a natural mother j the second, from the ligation of the zone 5 the third, 
frpm the due performance of the sacrifice : such afe the births of him who is usually called twice-born, ac- 
cording to a text in the Veda. 

“ 170. Among them, his divine birth iJthat which is distinguished by the ligation of the zone and 
sacrificial cord; and in that, the Gayatri is his mother, and the Acharya his father.” (Acharya, or Guru, 
me^s spiritual preceptor.) 
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“ The last hymn, or Sucla, of the third book of the first Veda, which book 
contains invocations by Viswamitua, consists of six prayers; one, of which in- 
oludes the celebrated Gayatri. This remarkable text is repeated more than once 
in other Vedas \ but since Viswamitra is the Rishi to whom it v/as revealed, it 
appears that its proper and original place is in this hyipn. I therefore subjyin a 
translatioYi of the prayer which contains it, as also the preceding one, (both of 
which are addressed to the Sun,) for the sake of exhibiting- the Indian priests’ 
confession of faith, with its context; after having, jn former essays, giVe'n more 
than one version of it apart from the rest of the text. ’— * 

“ This new and excellent praise of thee, jO splendid playful Sun ! (Pus'hax,) 
is offered by us to thee. Be gratified by this ray speech ; approach this craving- 
mind, as a fond man seeks a woman. May that Sun (Push an), who contem- 
plates, and 'looks into, all worlds, be our protector,. •* 

“,Let us meditate ox the adorable light of the Divine Ruler (Sa- 
viTRi).^ — M ay it guide our intellects. Desirous of food, we solicit the 
gift of the splendid Sun (Savitri), who should be studiously wor.^hippetjl. 
Venerable men, guided by, the understanding, salute the divine Sun (Savitri) 
with oblations and prajse.” ' * *• , ' 

“ Sayan ACHARYA, the commentator, whose gloss is liere followed, considers 
this passage to admit of two interpretations: ‘ the light, or Brahme, consti- 
tuting the splendour of the Supreme Ruler, or the Creator of the Universe ;’ or 
I the light, or orb, of the splendid Sun.”— ^Vol. VIII. p. 400. 

The passage in capitals appears to contain the Avliole of 'the Gayatri-, and, 
with its context, is sufficient to prove that the Hindus, esoterically, are not poly- ’ 
theists. But it is difficult to conceive, why the text shciuld be so sedulously • 
kept setret; for its exposition, unconnected with the idea of mystery, and 
atfectation of profundity, doth not appear likely to have the effect, so drCaded 
by priests, of “ guiding the intellects ' of the multitude to the discovery of 
tmth. • 

In the article Surya it is noticed, that the Sun is called Sa-vitri in the 
Gayatri ; and under the name of Surya^ Savi i%i is personified as a female mar- 
ried to Soma, the Moon. — See Surya, page ^83. Pushan is also *mong the 
appellations of Shrya, in page 287. 

The sacred ra'onosyllable is generally spelled OM; but being triliteral, ‘seems 
better expressed, by AUM, or AOM, or AWxVI, it being formed of the three 
Sanskrit letters that are best so represented. This mystic emblem of the Deity 
was first introduced to the European world by the translation of 4he Gita ; where 



(p. 142.) we are told it is forbidden to be pronounced but in silence. “ The 
first letter stands for the Creator, the second for the Preserver, and tThe third 
jFor the Destroyer.” * ^ « 

Again : “ QM, Ta/, and Sat,a.re the three mystic characters” (which are given, 
but I have not the types, J “ used to denote the Deity. The word Sat is used for 
qualities which are true, and for qualities which are holy : it is applied also to 
deeds which are praiseworthy. Attention in worship, zeal, and deeds of charity, 
are likewise called SaU” — Gita, p. 22. . • • • 

' Hence, perhaps, the Satyayug, the virtuous or golden age: Sati, a widow who 
burns with her husband’s corpse : ^ name also of Bhavani, implying constancy 
and virtue. • 

Krishna, describing his own excellencies, selects the first and best of many 
things to compare to himself. “ I am,” he says to Arjun, “ the monosyllable 
among words.” — Gita, page 68. “ Amongst harmonious measured", I aq^ the 

Gayatri." — Ib. page 87. 

Mr. Paterson calls this mystic sign of Brahm by the name of Pranava<, 
and by making a sort of double cypher of the O IV^ and filling it up, and giv- 
ing a body to the Central and •connecting part of the^ cypher, fancies he has 
discovered a mysterioifs triad represented at Jagan-nath: it is curious, but not 
easily explained without his plate. — See, therefore, Asiatic Researches, Vol. VIII. 
page 62. 

This word, used like our Amen at the end of prayers, is used also, as we have 
seen, at tbeir beginning. If uttereS, it would express a sound not very diffe- 
• rent from Amen, as the M'ord ^is sometimes drawled out, nasally, by a cquntry 
^ parish clerk; or, perhaps, more like the half-groan, half-grunt, of the quakers, 
by whiefi those gobS people express pious emotions. The sacred liyllable is 
also called Anghe kdr; meamlug yes, so be it: implying consent, approbation, &c. 



Of BALLAJI, WITTOBA, and NANESHWER, 
taras of VISHNU ; and of KANDEH RAO, an Am- 
tara of SIVA. 

... • , , 

• . 

> 

The Brahmans of Poona gave me the follcrwing particulars of the Avaiara of 
Vishnu, which they.call Ballaji. 

‘ In Sanskrit this Avatara is named Vinkatyeish ; in the Carnatic dialect, Terpati j in the Telingt 
country and language, Vinkatramsja Govinda ; in Gujerat, and^to the westwardf, TA’KHUR,,,or T’ha- 
KHCB^tas well as Ballaj i : the latter name obtains in the neighbourhood of Poona, and generally through 
the Mahrata country. 

This incarnation took place at Terputty, in the Carnatic, where, in honoifr of Ballaji, is a splendid 
temple, very rich, and much respected. Ac present it is in possession of the English, who are siid to dc*. 
rive from it and its dependencies an annual revenue of one lack and twenty-five thousand 25,000) rupees : 
about fifteen thousand poundststerling. . * , ’ 

It is related, that all acts of this temple, to which an extensive district is attached, arc carried on in the 
name of Vinkatreddy-dessye, another appellation for this Avatara. Brahmans, and other Hindus, in 
the Carnatic, sometimes are sworn in the name of Vinkatyesh. Tho temple is built of stone, covered 
with plates of gilt copper, and is held in high estimation; said, indeed, not to be of mortal manufacture. 

* Pilgrimages are made to Terpati, better, perhaps, spelled Tripati, from all parts of India, especially 
from Gujerat^- the trading inhabitants of which province, of the tribes of Bania an3 Battia, and others, arc 
in the habit of presenting five or ten per cent, of their annual profits to this temple, whose deity appears to ‘ 
be the tutelary patron of traffic ; rich gifts and votive offerings are likewise received from other quarters.’ 

• In this Afatara, or, as being of inferior importance, more strictly, perhaps, dailed Ayanfara, "(jee p. 14.) 
Vishnu, in his form of Ballaji, was attended'by his Sacti, Laxshmi, and by another wife, S.atyavama; 
and they are generally seen with him. As well in bis Avatara of Krishna, with whom Saty avama ap^ 
pears to have been a favourite, (see p. p. 203. 215. ?I7.) we find her, with Lakshmi, in immediate attend- 
ance on her divine spouse in his paradise of Vaikonfha, as well as participating with her favoured associate 
in promoting the tranquillity of the Preserver, while reposing on Sesha, in Chirasamudra, or the sea of milk. 

— See pl*ate 8. and page 28. ^ 

In PLATE 11. are Ballaji and his wife, Larshmi, from brass images, as described in page 31 ; and in 
plate 12. is another representation of them, from a subject in gilt silver, noticed in page 32i>. In the first 
of these, he has the forehead mark. No. 34. of plate 2. — Lakshmi, No. 1. — his may, however, be ajso 
No. 1. cut deeper ; in'^’LATE 12. he has No. 10. He is jn both these subjects, as he is also in man/ others 
in my possession, gifted with the same attributes as Vishnu ; with whom, or with Krishna, he would most 
likely be identified, if his whole history were made out. His»wives, Lakshmi and Satyavama, we see, in 
the plates just noticed, in the same attributes as, Laksijmi, when, as bearing the lotos, she is called Kamala,' 
as is mentioned in page 20. • 



Plate 76. gives another representation of this Avaiara and his wives in another form : ^it is taken 
from a coloured^picture, and the only one 1 have in which these persons are painted in that attitude with 
their arms a-Mmbo -, a position In which Wittoba and his wife are generally exhibited, as we shall noti«e 
presently. Ballaji, in the original of plate 76- is but two-handed ; of a dark blue colour, with yellow 
waist-cloth, and a red scarf : on his forehead be has mark 10. or 11. of plate 2. in red 5 in the engraving 
it is tto sharp at bottom : his wiv«s have 31 . in red. 

Another representation of this Avatara is given in plate QJ. taken from a good modern cast in brass, 
about nine inches high. This cast, like the silver one of plate 12, is in five pieces : iKe back lifts out of 
sockets is tlie pedellal, and admits the figures to slide bSckwirdS out of the grooves in which the^ are 
fitted : it is then seen that tbe seven-headed naga, joined to the figure, continues his scaly length down 
Ballaji’s back, and making two convolutions under hjim, forms his seat ; a^econd, shorter, snake, also 
part of the figure, protrudes its head, and maRes a rest for Ballaji’s right foot, and terminates with the 
otjier snake behind him. Unless this refer to the same legend as Krishna crushing Kaliya, I know not 
.its allusion. Ballaji holds the usual attributes of Vishnu ; his wives, the lotos, like Kamala, as before 
noticed and described ,»(page 29) ; but instead of her elegance of attitude and beautiful arr«ngement of the 
hair, Bal\.aji’s wives are distinguished for the reverse ; their form and attitude are clumr.y; their dress, 
the scarf or mantle excepted, is inelegant; and their hair, badly arranged, with a rose at top, is b'raided, 
and hangs straight down th^r backs in a queue. He has No. 2. of plate 2. on his forehead ; his spouse*, 
the circle of No. 22. The back part of this and similar subjects form a sort of glory to the figures, and 
has, I believe, that intention, and is, indeed, similarly called; for its name, Pruhbavol, is, I imagine, de- 
rived from Prabha~\\gh.t, splendour, glory. Two or three socketstor eyelets behind are for the reception 
of flowers, or, pefhaps, ligh*ted«wicks, at the oblations offered to the power *thus typified. , 

Ballaji is a frequent name amortg Brahmans^ and other Hindus. Ballaji 
Bandit, or rather Ballaji'Janardhana, was the name of that great and good 
man, so well known by his family and official appellation, Nana Fernaveese: 
Janardhana is likewise, as well as ‘Ballaji, a name of Vishnu. Thus much 
• as to Ballaji: let us now proceed to the consideration of the story of^ Wit- 
toba. 

Thi»Vas one of'the many subordinate incarnations of Vishnu*. • It took 
plac^ at Panderpur, a very respectable town about eighty miles to the south 
east of Poona. The Brahmans speak of it as an event of not very ancient date; 

’ but say tjiat it is recorded, perhaps prophetically, in the Malta Bhagavata. A 
splendid temple is dedicated to the worship’ of Vishnu, under the form of Wit- 
toba, at Panderpur, usually spelled Punderpoor, in Avhich he is represented,* sculp- 
tured in stone, of the size of a man, standing with his feet parallel to each other; 
with his hands upon his hips, the fingers pointing forwards, (see pla.te 11.*) — 

• 

• ' 

• The Jatnos have a fanciful mode of representing the world by comparisoij to a woman with her 
arms a-kimbo; remindii^ us of Wittoba ’s and Ballaji’s wives, as seen in plates 11. and 76. — her waist 
is the earth, the superior portion of her person is the«bode of the gods, and the inferior part comprehends 
the infernal regions.— See As. Res. Vol. IX. p. 318. 
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lie is covered with a sort of raised hat, crowned with a Linga: his hair is plaited, 
and turned up. In smaller temples beside his, are ipiages of Ruicmeny and 
SXtyavama. This account is as I received Tt from a Brahman, who well knew * 
the temple and town; which I visited myself in 1792, and gave s'ome account 
of it in a w6rk published soon after. . , , 

Images of this Avatara, which seem very much akin to that of Ballaji, are 
very common: I have many; and of his wife, or wives, with thejr arm^ in the 
attitude represented in plate 11. but only one, w'kh^the mark of a foot on 
Wittoba’s shoulder, qnd the hole in his foot, which will be farther noticed pre- 
sently. The images in plate 11. are ’clumsily cast in copper, modern, consi- 
derably larger than tljere represented; his forehead is marked with No. 19 . of* 
PLATE 2. — his wife’s, with 34. — the latter rather appertaining to Parvati than 
Lakshmi: fliere are, however, among the tile singularjty of 

a Linga on I^ittoba’s head, as seen in plate 11. has been before noticed. — - 
See page 32. , 

The history of this incarnation, as related to me by a Pandit, I give,, with , 
some other particulars connected with it, in the note below.* 

* * * * 

* A ’Brahman, named Pundelly, was travelling on a pilgrimage from the Delhan to 'Benares, with 

his wife, father, and mother : his neglect of the two latter caused them many vexations on the journey ; 
for he would sometimes ride with his wife, and leave them to walk, &c. ’Arriving at FanJerpur, they took 
up their abode in a Brahman’s house for the evening and night; during which, Pundellt noticed, with 
same self-ab.isement, many acts of filial piety and kindness»on the part of his host toward his parents, who, 
with his wife, composed the hospitable family. Early in the morning, Pondelly observed thfee elegant 
females, attired in white, and richly decorated, performing the several duties of sweeping his host’s house, 
and putting it in order; filling water, arranging the vessels for cooking, sanctifying the eating-place by 
plq^tering it_wiith cow-dung, A'c. &c. and, astonished at the sight, he proceedeSto inqyire who’titese in- 
dustrious strangers were, he not having seen over night any such persons of the family r but his inquiries 
were received with repulsive indignation by the beauteous damsels, who forbad him, " a cfiandala, an un- 
grateful ancf undutiful son,” &c. to approach or converse with them. 

PuNDEiLY, humbling himself, solicited to know their name, &c. and learned they were nambd Ganga, 
Yamuna, and Saraswati, and immediately recognized life triad of river goddesses. Moreand more asto- 
nished, hej after prostration, inquired how it could be that such divine personages, in propitiation of whpse 
favour he, with his family, among thousands of others, undertook long and painful pilgrimages, should 
descend to the menial occupations be had witnessed. After reproaching him for his undutiful conduct, 
they replied to this effect : “ You have witnessed the filial and dutiful affection of the heads of this family, 
to their aged and belplitss parents; for them they seem sqlely to live, and for them they find delight in^ 
toiling ; they seek no pleasure abroad, nor do they deem it necessary to make pilgrimages, or even to go 
to the temples for the pfirposes of prayer. Know ye that these acts, necessary and holy as they may be, 
are nevertheless- of no avail unless earlier duties have^been attended to. Bad men, especially those who 
neglect their fifst duties to their parents, to whom all first duties are owing, may pass their whole lives in 
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Although, among my papers, I find an article purporting it to be an.accountr 
of the marks on Wittoba’s Ireast and foot, the former only is discussed, as 
‘just given; the origin of the pierced foot* is omitted. I recollect, that when in- 
quiring of mj' Pandit the history of this Avatara, I wished for more particulars 

« 

€ • 

pilgrimages Snd prayer without benefit to their souls. On the contrary, with those who are piously per- 
forming those primary duties, the outward ceremonies of religion are of secondary and inferior moment j 
and ev^ deities, aS you fiavf witnessed, minister to their.comforts and convenience. He who serves his 
tparents, serves his G®d thrqjigh fhern.” 

Struck with remorse a^ this rebuke, Pundelly resolved amendment 5 and dropping his intended pil- 
grimage, remained at Panderpur, and fora series of ydars acted in a most exemplary manner toward his 
parents, exceeding even in attention and duty the pattern of his former hosts : insomuch, that Vishnu 
inspired him with a portion of his divinity, and he now assumed the name oV Witxob^. Two wives of 
Vishnu, in his formy Avatara of Krishna, to which, indeed, this approximates almost to identity, were 
associatfcd with him in this — Rukme#i and Satyavama : some give Wittoba three wives, adding Radha 
to the other two. Rukmeny is- represented in the same position as her husband, and has a tentple be- 
side his at Panderpur. ^ 

I have given this story at length, as related to me, to show that the history of the Hindu gods is some- 
times made subservient to the inculcation of moral and social duties j and it is likely that most, if not all, 

. of their mythological fabl^ have allusions creditable to their religiorf and morality, although, perhaps, not 
in all cases disooverable. ' , • 

In one of my images of Wittoba, (see plate 11. fig. 6.) lie has a print of a foot on his breast, and 
a hole in his foot : respecting the former, I find the following memorandum, which I took from the mouth 
of a Brahma?!, * 

In a divine assembly, Bhrigu was asked who, of the gods, was the most mighty : he said he would 
proceed to incpiire, ^d first went to Brahma^ on approaching whom, it was the necessary and decorops 
^ usage of Bhrigu to pay very respectful obeisance, which, on this occasion, he purposely oqaitted^ and ex- 
perienced in consequence a severe reprehension, including copious abuse, (for the Hindu gods, like Comer’s, • 
are very abusive,) from Brahma j who, however, became pacified by seasonable apologies and respect on 
theparf of Bhri«u. The moral of this, the JSra/iwian thus explained ; Our creation, or Creator, ma^^be 
^ abq^ed by our ill conduct ; amendment, or contrition, averts the consequences. 

He next proceeded to Kailasa, the paradise of Mahadeva, and omitted, as in the case of his visit to 
Brahma, the usual tokens of adoration on entering the divine presence. The vindictive deity was still 
more enral^ed than Brahma, but was in like manner pacified by Bhrigu ’s apologies, and showing him due* 
respect. This, as far as I could understand it* means, that Destruction, although certain and deserved, 
may be rendered less terrible by contrition. • 

He then repaired to Vaikont'ha, the celestial residence of Vishnu, whom he found asleep, with Lakshmi 
sha 7 npooing*iii^ feet. Bhrigu knew that the moderation, affability, condescension, &c. mild qualities of 
•this geqtle deity, were such, that a mere omission of respect would by no means move him to anger ; and 
t to make a trial of them, he boldly gave the god a severe kick on the breast. VifHNU awoke, and, seeing 
Bhrigu, arosej and, in place of anger, expressed apprehensions that he must have hurt his foot by striking 
it against his (Vishnu^’s) breast; and proedfeded to lament it, and to rub and chafe'BHRiGu’s foot to remove 
any consequent pain. “ This.” said Bhrigu, “ i^the mightiest god : he overpowers by-the most potent 
of all arms— affaBility and generosity.” This I understand to mean, that Preservation, although continu- 
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than he Jiad in his recollection, and especially as to the pierced foot; my note 
of which I deferred till he should consult his bool-.s on the subject. Other 
matters interfered, arwi the information was not obtained, which I regret; for I’ 
do not know of any mention of it in any author; and the following anecdote, 
coujjled wdtli it, renders the history of this Avatara thtf more desirable. — - ' 

A man, who was in the habit of bring me Hindu deities, pictures, &c. once 
brought me two images exactly^ alike: one of them is engreved^ in pi,»\te 98. 
and the subject of it Avill be at once seen* by tjie most tranyent glance. Affect', 
ing indifference, I inquired of niy Pandit what De^ua it was; he examined it at- 
tentively, and, after turning it about for some time, returned it to me, professing 

• 

I 

ally extended, we can never deserve or secure by our own merits or conduct ; nor is the most intemperate 
daring always fatal. * » 

Vishnu, in the character of Wittob.\, retains indelibly the impression of Bhrigu’s fopt ; but why it 
is retained particularly by Wittoba I find no mention of. 

It will at once occur, that this story, lame as it may appear, inculcates the efficacy of mildness and for- 
giveness ; bearing, with due respect be it spoken, some resemblance to the advice given by superior autho- 
rity, of turning the unsmote cheek t J an assailant. This mild quality, my Bradman endeavoured to make . 
me understand, is a characterisiic of Vishnu, called, in Sanskrit, Sativa-goon ; implying ipfinite mercy or 
forbearance. Brahma is characterised by the term Raja-goon, which implies discriminative or circum- 
scribed justice, or judicious temperament; while to the vindictive Siva is applied the character of Tama- 
goon, meaning ever angry, with or without reason. * 

These terras of Satzva, Raja, and Tama, as well as applicable to the nature of the three supreme powers, 
aje supposed to be descriptive of the conduct and temper of men : they are generi^ terms of temper, ad- 
mitting and embracing manifold specific modifications. Metaphysicians may discover in these terms, 
descriptive of the dispositions of the three great gods, an approjjriate allusion to their respective powers 
of Creation, Preservation, and Destruction To all nature, creation is equally dispensed; Brahma, the 
creator, is equally just : to all, destruction, though delayed or averted, is certain, afld is tjfiified in^vA’s in- 
discriminate vengeance : while the infinite forbetirance of Vishnu marks his equality of preservation. ^ 
In the Gita, the qualities of St^fzva, Raja, and Tama, are discussed, and described as truth, passion, and 
darkness ; or, as the words are sometimes used, ivhite, red, black. Generally, Sanskrit words beginning 
* with Sat, comprehend an idea of truth, purity, goodness ; those beginning with Tam, of darkr»ess, and its 
derivatives. In other places, the colours suppo.^ed to be a*ppropriated to the three powers of^the Deity, are 
noticed, and will be found to differ in their application. From what has just appeared. White is applied to 
Vishnu ; Red, to Brahma; and Black, to Siva : on other occasions, we find White the colour of Siva, 
and Blue, of Vishnu ; the latter, especially w hen seen as Krishna, is, and, indeed, in most of ITis Avataras, 
painted Blue, as Siva is White. Red, as far as I recollect, is always Brahma’s, although he is seldoru 
painted of that colour ;• Siva, as Kala, is black. • * , 

In Maurice’s Ancient History, Part III. p. 445. the outrage of Bhrigu is noticed ; but the forgiving 
mildness is referred to K'rishna : a farther evidence of the idef of identity betweei^the principal and infe- 
rior Avataras of Vishnu. In p. 454. the story of thejkicfc is again told of Vishnu: “ who is Krishna; 
the same who exhibited to Arjun his own exalted might.” * 
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his ignorance of yA\3it Avatara it could immediately relate to; but supposed, by 
the hole in*the foot, ttiabit might be Wittoba, adding, that it was impossible 
‘ to recollect the almost innumerable Avhtaras described in the Puranas. 

The subject of plate 98. is evidently the crucifixion; and, by the style of 
wdrkmanship, is clearly'of European ox\^\x\, as is proved also by its being in du- 
plicate.* These crucifixes have been introduced into India, I suppose, by Chris- 
tian missionanies, tind are, perhaps, used in Popish churches and societies: the 
, two in question werf, otfcaihed in. the interior of the peninsula, but I could not 
lear/i exactly wher*: they are well executed, and, in respect to anatomical ac- 
curacy and^ expression, superior to any I have seen of Hindu workmanship. — 
They are about the size of the picture; and although but small, I have chosen 
to give it in a plate by itself, lest the pious might lie hurt at seeing- such a sub- 
ject tnixed with the apparent grossness of Hindu idolatry. And, _jndeed, with 
this caution, I have some apprehension of giving oflence; for showing plates 
to a friend somewhat scrupulous on such points, he suggested the omission of 

* plat'e 98. But I do not, as I then remarked, see much difference in such a 
, plate^ among mine, ^ind in the same subject among* paintings of heathen deities 

seen withost off'enbe.in the galleries of our collectors-*-even in the habitations 
of our most pious and gracious Sovereign. 

« 

* The reason why an exact duplicate of an image is a proof of its not being of Hindu workmanship 
will appear in the description of their mode of casting in metalsi First, the artist makes in wax the exac^ 
model, in f very particular, of his intended subject, be it what it may ; whether an image of a deity, or the 
« hinge of a box : over this he plasters a covering of fine clay, well moistened and mixed, leaving an aper- 
ture at some part : when dry, it is puf on a fire, with the bole downwards, and the wax of course melts 
out. Tlje plaster is not^ c mould, and receives at the aperture the molten metal, giving it externally, when 
cool, the exact form of its own concavity j or, in other words, of its original waxen model. 'The plaster, 

• or tf/u&t, or mould, is now broken, and the image — say — is produced, sometimes sufficiently correct to 
require no after-polishing. The beautiful specimpns of Hindu mythology, cast at Senary under the 
superintendance of Mr. Wilkins and some Pandits, have never since received the least polish or filing,, 
but are now seen at the India bouse museum exactly as'they made their first appearance from the moulds. 
From these classical subjects the following articles in this work have been taken, by Mr. Wilkins’s oblig- 
ing permission : plate 3. — 2. 3. of plate 13.— plates 15. 48. 50. and 51. 

That Hindu casts have but little muscular expression, is not, perhaps, to be considered altogether as 
defective, or attributed to want of skill in the artists : the human subject with them is rounder and plumper, 
ess/narked by angles and muscles, than the hardier and ruder persons of higher Jatitudes, who, of course, 
'exhibit more “ nerve and pith.” The models ^om which Hindu foandtis have borrowed their forms par- 
take of the roundness of Apollo, not the pauscle of Hebculbs, as was before hijited at in p. 248. 
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Having in this article digressed a little from the, peradventure, dry, ^ut by no means barren, subject 
of mythology, I will endeavour to relieve it by indulging myself, and I hope my reader, with extracting a 
f|w lines from the still eloquent, though for ever silenced, pen of the lamented Jones : if, as is probable, 
they be familiar to him, they cannot be unwelcomo: if they be new, they will be the more acceptable. 4 
must premise, that the subject is the philo^ophy of the Asiatics-, and the following passage is illustrative of 
the ancient morality of the East . — 

“ Our divine religion, the truth of which (if any history be true,) is abundantly prove^ by historical 
evidence, has no need of such aids as many are willing to give it j by asserting, that the wisest men of this 
world were ignorant of the two great maxims — jthat u'e must act in respect of otfuArs as lye shouJd,ivish them to 
act in respect <f ourselves — and that, instead of retarding evil for evil, vee s/tould confer henefits on those nvho 
injure us. But the first rule.is implied in a speech of Lysias, and expressed m distinct phrases by Thales 
and PiTTACUs; and I have even seen it, word for A.vord, in,the original of Confucius, which I carefully 
compared with the Latin translation. It has been usual with zealous men to ridicule and ajause all those who 
dare, on this point, quote the Chinese philosopher; but instead of supporting their cause, they would sh&e 
it, if it could be shaken, by them uncandid asperity : for they ought to remember, that one great end of reve- 
lation, as it is most expressly declared, w as not to instruct the wise and few, but the inany and unenlightened. 
If the»conversion, therefore, of the Pandits and Maulavis, in India, shall ever be attempted by protestant 
missionaries, they must beware of asserting, while they teach the gospel of truth, what those Pandits and 
Maulavis would know to be false. The former would cite the beautiful Aryh couplet, which was written 
at least three centuries before our era, and wnicii pronounce the duty of a good man, even in the ihoment®f 
destruction, to consist, not only in forgiving, but even in a desire of ben^ting, his destroyer — as the sandal tree, 
in the instant of its overthro-w,rfheds perfume on the a..e tuhicii fdils it. And the Jatter would trium'ph, in re- 
peating the verse of Sadi, uho represents a return of good for good as a slight reiiprocity, but says to the 
virtuous man, ‘ Confer benefits on him luha has injured thee:’ using an Arabic sentence, and a maxim appa- 
rently of the ancient irabs. Nor would tlie Mussulmans fail to recite four distichs of Hafiz, who has illus- . 
trated that maxim witii fanciful but elegant . illusions: — 

• ‘ Learn from yon orient shell t<j love thy foe, 

^ And store with pearls the hand that brings thee woe : ' • 

•• Free, like yon rock, from base vindiedve pride, • 

Emblaze with gems the wrist that rends thy side : 

» , • Mark where yon tree rewards the stony shower * » ^ ^ ‘ 

With truit nectareous, or the balmy flower : 

All Nature calls aloud — “ Shall man do less * * 

Than heal the smiter, arri the railer bless ?” 

As. Res. Vol. IV. 


We have still to notice ^noi\\&r Avatara of Vishnu, under the form and 
name of Naneshwer; but as, in tlie numerical order of our plates, Maha- 
deva’s A-vatara^oi Kandeh Rao is first placed, we Avill first notice that cha- 
racter, and tlien proceed to the consideration of Naneshwer. 

What I have to relate of Kandeh Rao is* gathered chiefljr from Poona Brah- 
^ns ; who state, that Siva became inearnate in this personage for the purpose 
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of destroying an oppressive giant, named Mani-mal, at a place in the Carnatic, 
called Pehmer. Parvati, they say, under the name of Malsara, accompanied 
Jier lord, who appeared as a man clothed in green, (but I have no picture of 
him so clothejl): he is generally represented with Parvati on horseback, at- 
tended frequently by a dog. Here follow some farther particulars 
% 

The giant Mani-mal made a most desperate defence against Kandeh Rao’s attack,^but was at length 
slain ; whereupon all the oppressed subjects of this giant paid adoration to Kandeh Rao, to the number, as 
the storj^oes, of seven Kroor Of pjoplp, whence tbis»/ti/afara is called Yehl-khut : Ythl, in a dialect of the 
Oamatic, being seven, and RAut, or Koot, being a Mahrata pronunciation of Kroor, (100,00,000,) a hun- 
dred laU, or ten millions. • ^ • 

A handsom^teniple, dedicated to the worship of this A-uatara, is at Jejury, a town of some extent, about 
tlfirty miles to the south-east of Poona. I have visited this temple : it is situated in a beautiful country, 
on a high hill, and has a very commanding and majestic appearance : the temple, walls round, and steps up 
to it, are well built, of fine stone. Somf account was given of it in a former wot k ; wherein Ts also a relation 
of the Murtiders, or musical girls, attached to it, who were said to exceed two hundred in liumber.^nd, of 
course, the most beautiful that can be found — such as I saw were very handsome. A great many Brahmans 
reside in and about the temple, and more beggars than I ever saw in any one place. 

• I haire had occasion to remark, and it has also doubtless been remarked by others, that the site of 
churches built by the Jesuits are always on the most healthy, beautifij, and picturesque points, evincing 
{he judgrflent and taste of thjft wonderful orik-r of men : the same mt^’, 1 thigk, be observed of Uie situation 
of ff/Wa temples* generally, Sfter allowing for the necessary proximity of water, the mdst beautiful the 
neighbourhood qffords. • 

The obtrusive importunity of^he beggars prevented my examining this fine temple at Jejury so fully 
as-I wished j Indeed, from their officiousness, I could scarcely examine it at all. The Brahmans informed me, 
on subsequent inquiries, that a stone is there, about two feet square, on which are two Lingas, one larger 
than the othy, whenc^KANOEH Rao, and, I suppose, Malsara, sprung: there are also two images of 
• him, between two and three feet high, -one of gold, one of silver ; and one of gold, of Malsara; ajl richly 
ornamented on great days, when they are mounted on horseback, or on elephants. If, however, there 
• really be suqh massive iinagos in metal, they could scarcely be carried by a horse : images of Jighter matf- 
rials are, I apprehend, substituted ; or metallic heads atcemlyidied, armed, and arrayed with clothes, and thus 
earrie^aboiLt or exhibited. I have several of these hollow heads, to vi'hich bodies, &c. could easily be ap- 
pended : 1 have also several brass masks, some as large.as a man's face, that may answer, and, pefadventure, 
may have answered, on similar occasions. 

Jejury temple is very rich ; it is said to expend half dPlak'/e (50,000) rupees yearly in the expenses and 
establishment fol Kandeh Rao : horses and elephants are kept for him ; he and his spouse are bathed in 
Ganges water, rose-w'ater — perfumed with atr, and decorated with gems. The revenues, like those of most 
other temples,^re derived from houses and lands given by pious people, and from presents and offerings con- 
stantly making by all descriptions of votaries and visitors, according to their means, or their faith, hope, or 
charity,* The Murtiders, however numerous, are not, perhaps, any expense, but rattier a source of revenue, 
to*the temple. At the annual Jatra, or fair, which commences on the last day of the dark half of Chakra, 
(in January,) a lai’k, or more, of persons visi| Jejury : it is customary to sacrifice if sheep ; and the Brah- 
mans assured me, that tv^nty, or, on particular years, thirty, thousand are slain on this occa.sion, and to the 
honour and glory of ^Kandeh Rao. 
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There are few deities more domestically popular, throughout the Mahrata countries, than those of the 
Avatara under our consideration ; more especially in the districts around Jejury, where Kandeh Rao has, I 
ti|jink, his principal temple, and where, indeed, it is said by some, that the ^carnation was manifested. In 
all my images of this A-vatara, of which I have mariy, (not fewer than ten,) Kandeh Rao is accompanied 
by his Sacti, under her name of Malsaha, on horseback, and frequently attended by i dog — a singularity 
that I cannot* Account for; although, doubtless, a legendary detail will be,found of it in some of the ppetical 
romances, thfe Paranas. • 

In the lower ^art of plate 23. this mounted pair are represented, from a coloured picture, in which 
they are of a fairish, or copper, complexion : he is four-handed ; a sword, a triclent, *nd his occupy 
three hands ; the fourth is empty : she holds the bridle. In .the picture they jjave two attendants : the oije 
before has a pouch, made of .tiger’s skin, with the tail forming a cover, or flap^ of superfluous length, as is 
sometimes now carried by Yogis and holy persons .’ he behiad has a parasol of that description, called, in 
Persia and in India, aftabgir. Both attendants have the forehead mark. No. 2. or 10. of ‘plate 2. in red; 
and Kandeh Rao, before remarked as a seeming anomaly, has the Vaishnava mark. No. 3. or 9.— lines red, 
circlet black; his horse is white, and his dog blue. , 

Plate Ql.^has four repr.,sentations of this Avatara, from casts In brass. Fig. 1. is very old end rude : 
three of his four hands hold a short sword (Kardgha) , the cup (patra), and double drum (damru, or din- 
dima), and the fourth is empty ; his spouse is stradling behind him, and holds^onby her husband’s elbows : 
the horse is led by an armed female; a dog is on the other side ; between the horse’s feet is an animal's 
head, but not so much like a beeve’s as in the plate; and a cup, or something circular, is at the leader's 

. • • • 

Fig. 2. is also very old and rude, and has evidently been buried. In, this cast the Jady sits foremost, 

and her good man is on the pad behind her: he has a sword and target; she, a cup, or dish, and apparently 
a lotos : in front of the horse are a naga, linga, and, what I take to be, two human feet; and beside the 
horse are the remains of, what I im:igine to have been, the dog ; a s6n and crescent are in front of the 
pedestal. 

• Fig. 3. is more modern, and is better cast. KandehCao is four-handed, holding' trisula, sword, drum; 
and a full cuij : his left foot rests on the pummel of the saddle, his knee and leg thereby fornfing a seat for 
his wif**, who has a sword and cup in her hands. , 

Fig. 4. is likewise modern, and in good preservation : in one of his hands is a sword ; by the other he 
hplds a clot^ cr scarf, in which Malsaka stands, leaning against his arm and slidlilder :»she hasWup in one 
hand, and something like a rosary in the other :*his shield is slung over his shoulder, and his xermaar\% con- 
spicuous : ^his long -toed shoes are, rather unusu.al : a curly-tailed dog is under the horse. 

The description of article engraved in plate 93. is mentioned in page 166, being impressions on thin 
plates of copper, embossed by steel or iron dies, for the accommodation, being very rude and aheap, of such 
pious persons as are not in circumstances to obtain the adv’antage of a domestic image. Kandeh Rao is met 
with in this form as often as any of his divine brotherhood. We see him in Jig. 1 . of plate 95. with his 
wife, horse, dog, &c. pretty nearly as before described; and again in Jg. 3. with more than their usual at- 
tendants. Of all the mythological subjects in my possession, this is, I think, the rudest and vforst executed ; 
It is much more so than the plate indicates, or, perhaps, than could be represented : the die was jjrobably 
of wood, carved by a ihan too poor to purchase an objeeWof worship : it is of the size of the engravfng, 
has a second sheet of copper forming a back, its edges overlapping, and thereby strengthening that embossed; 
and the space between ’the plates being tilled with lak, or soifte bituminous substajice, tends to preserve the 
impression trom indentation or defacement. — Sec page 167. 

Plate 95. contains three other figures, inseiicd chiefly to fill it. Fig. 3. is an enlbossed head of Bhai- 
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HAVA, of whom sufficient notice has been taken in earlier pagesj and the singularity of his having a Vaish- 
ndva mark on bis forehead (No. ip. of plate 2.) has likewise been mentioned. Fig. 4. by the shield, staff, 
mustaches, and Breeches, one would t;ke for a hero; but ray Pandit marked it as Devi, under her name of 
Fekingahi, and would not allow that he could be miatakeu. The bow and shafts in the hands of Jig. 5. 
of this plate (95.) denote Pakasij Rama : the two last, as well as the first, figures of this plate have the same 
forehead mark ; not very well defined, but resenibling No. 34. of plate 2. • , 

In the ^rly part of Sir Charles AIalex’s diplomatic residence at the court of Poona,‘that govern- 
ment, not, however, without some demur, yielded to his wish of being permitted to reside at a small dis- 
tance from the city,j'ather*in the house allotted for his accommo^fition within its walls, which, indeed, was, 

I believe, burned down ; and Tie {itched on a spot a^de'ightful, perhaps, as any in the Mahrata territory 
it is situated, and comprehends the portion of land, between the rivers Mmta and Moola, which form a 
junction of their waters and name at the Residency, hente called Sangam^ and in the rainy season spread to 
a great and beautiful mass of water, with ornamented islands interspersed. But I must not trust myself with 
the description of a spot that I ought to recollect with gratitude, having there fBrmed and cemented some of 
my most valued and esteemed friendships, and passed, in other respects, a profitable and happy portion of 
my life. , On this lov^y spot Sir Chaeles Malet and his suite built convenient habitations ; but it hav- 
ing been previously occupied by a Deva, rudely chiselled in stone, (whicli prcoccupancy was, I fgney, a 
cause of the demur on the part of the Durbar at allowing an unsanctified association,) and his position inter- 
fering with a projected builiJing, it was necessary to remove the god, or want the house; and it was rather 
ajiprehenfled that the stability of the deity could not be brought to yield to the convenience of mortals, those 
mortals not being Brahmans. But-after a reasonable time taken for deliberating on so important a point, it 
vas yieltfed, and germission.was given to r^ove the Deva-^ and after, witli^ue etiquette^ settling the cere- 
monials of movement, a council of Brahmans directed and assisted in the operation, whicIi was auspiciously 
performed on a lucky day at a lucky moment, music and various minstrelsy forwarding the harmony of the 
arrangement— 5/> Charles, of coarse, not forgetting a seasonable donation to the Brahmans for expiatory 
oblatiofis, in reference to the possible sin incident to the disturbance, and to holy men and temples, in view 
to a continuation of the benignant influences o^the Deva over the favoured spot where he had fixed hiy 
sbrine. Aftar all, hovwcr, he was moved but a few feet — merely from the site of the intended house to 
• the exterior of the surrounding wall, where he still reigns, in a niche, the tutelary Daemon of the §angam, 
and the Sylvanus of its groves and gardens. 

Althtjpgh, whijp at Pmfna, I daily passed close to this Faun, for he is situated in a gardet^ between t^e 
upper buildings of the Resideney and the breakfast-saloon, or hall of audience, at the junction of tlie waters, 
ind have often seen women adorn it with flowers, and propitiate it by pjostrations and prayers, I have yet 
no account or description of it; nor do I well recolleot the name even of our sylvan deity : what I could 
have any day.done, was, as is not unfrequently the case, altogether omitted. Referring for information on * 
this point to my old and most valued friend Mr. TThthofe, he, I find, has also, and so has Sir Charles 
Malet, forgotten the name of our common acquaintance. Mr. Uhthoef informs me, that he has, 
after its removal, frequently seen people sacrifice sheep and goats to the idol, and worship it ; and be and 
Sir Charles diink with me that it is of Kandeh Rao, who about Poona is also called Kandoba ; and it is 
not an uncommon name with Brahmans and other Hindus, In page 3^5, I find I have written the name of 
a BraktSan, called, I imagine, after this jtvatara,^k%.tkT Kanohi Rao. • 

Plate 96. refers to a story w^ell known at Poona, near wh*ich city, at a vi-l- 
lage called Alu^y, the event, the immediate subject of the plate, took place. 



I wiH give the story as I find it among iny memoranda: it was written down, 
as related to me by Brahmans, at Poona and Bombay. . ^ ' 


Naneshwek js an ^vatara, or rather, perhaps, (see p. 14.) an Avantara, of Vishnu, of recent date; 
by some stated ’to have happened twelve hundred, by others, six or sever* hundred, years ago, at the 'iillage 
of AJunify, about six kos (nine miles) eastward from Poona. This village belonged, until lately, to Sindea j 
and the EaglisA had a detachment of troops there in the late war with that chief. 

Naneshwer was a Brahman, living at Alandy, and wrote a great book 9 n religiod, metapfiyrics, theo' 
gony, &c. in poetry: he is highly venerated for his learning -and piety liis book is named after him, Ncv- 
nethiueri ; is not scarce ; indeed I believe it to be a metrical commentary on,the Gita. It is said to be a 
work of such erudition, as not to be fully comprehensible sfrithout a k-nowledge of fifty-six dialects j that 
number of languages having^flowed from the inspired penman through the composition ot* this work. , 

In the fulness of time Naneshwer was, as is not very unusual with Satuyasis, Gusstyns, or Yogis, buried 
alive at Alundy, ,wtjere his tomb is seen under a splendid temple j and he condescends to appear, for he is not 
dead, to very pi.ius suppliants ; and others he encourages spiritual movements. In niches of tSe temple, 
or sepulchre, are statues of Wittoba and Rukmeny, in stone, handsomely clothed and adorned with 
jewels ; and the tomb is very rich. It is annually resorted to at a sort of fair,*called Jatra, and is numer« 
o'usly attended from Poona, and from distant temples and towns. I have seen the Prshnva and his court gp 
from Poona in great state ; and I have been pressiugly invited by Brahmans to visit the shrine, and particu- 
larly a mall, that will presently be syoken ofj but either hatj no convenient*opporiunlty, or neglected it 
till too late: wealthy visitors make handsome presents at the temple : its enniial expeifaes in cloihesfor 
Wittoba and his spouse, feeding Brahmans, and alms, are estimated at about eighteen thousand rupees. 

Naneshwf.r’s father, his name does not occur, having lost his wife while childless, was grievously 
afflicted, and vowed to become Saniyasi : after a lapse of some years, he found the report of her death un- 
true, and recovered her j but having entered on the austerities of his probation, such reunion caused great 
scandal among the Brahmans, who refused to consider him as one of their holy triUe. 

They hafl now four children, by name Newrati-nat, Naneshwer, and Supandeva, sons; and > 
Mukhtte, or Mokhtehbye, a daughter; who wereieft orphanslwhile young, and were considered by the 
Brahmans as Chandalas, or abominable outcasts, being the offspring of a Suniyc^i. The poor ct^ildren were * 
sadly persecuted — could not marry, were not permitted to wear the holy string, and underwent sore morti- 
fication; but Providence relieved them from this state, by enabling them to perform several roirades,»whici* 
satisfied t\sO Brahmans that, although the otFspring of a vile connection, they were yet sanctified and holy. 

I One miracle was this : — 

As a test, Naneshwer was desired by some Brahmans to endue a male buffalo, that happened to be 
approaching, with human faculties . he was at this time under reproach that he could nof read the V-edas, 
and exclaimed that he would make the buffalo recite from the sacred volume; aud he laid his hand on the 
beast, and commanded it to speak, which it immediately did, and accurately recited such portions of the 
Vedas as the sceptical Brahmans chused to point out. 

The other miracle., of which plate g6. is a representation, was the following : — •* 

Attracted by the fame of the miracle just detailed, a holy man, named Changa dev a, or, as the naine 
IS pronounced in converaation, Changoeo, was coming towar^ Alundy to visit Naneshwer ; who, with his 
brothers and sister, happened to be sitting on a wall : the sister intuitively knew o^the approach of the holy 
njBn, and apprized Naneshwer of it, and of his business, and described his equipage On his nearer ap- 
proach, Naneshwer laid his hand on the wall, and commanded it to bear him and his relatives to their 
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visitor; which, to the astonishment of all, it did; about a quarter of a coss, into the presence qf Changa 
SBVA, who now^appeared mounted on a Bengal tiger, and by a whip whirled a cohra eafel. This wall is 
cfrefully preserved at Alundy, dnd held in great veneration : it isi^cribed to be about twenty feet long, 
and three feet thick, and seven high. 

This Changa peva, otherwise called Changa-wat-tbshweb, was an extraordinary' person, hiving, 
by his«ardent piety, himself perfoftned some mirades, and was supposed to have been presumptuous and 
arrogant in consequence ; and that of the walking wall is thought -to have-been wrought w'ith the view of 
checking the^rogress of his^ride: for although performed by a youth, it yet so far exceeding any thing in 
his powers that he hifmbled himself to the children ; ^nd acSnowledging bis inferiority, became thenceforth 
conspicuous for his humility aad piety. 

This Avatar of Naneswwer is very well known, apd much respected, atT^jona, and all its neighbour- 
hood, and generally in the DekAan, Kohtn, Gujerat, &c, . 

• On the equipage of Changa peva, it may be remarked as not unique ; for other holy men have adopted 
the tiger as a vehicle. — S. pious personage of this description was reported to have visited Sri ranga faian, 
(the city of Sri Range, or Mahaoeva, commonly Seringapatam,) about the year 1707, End, although a ■ 
Hindu, to 6ave been hospitably invited by the lateTiPPoo Suptan : he was attended by tan disciples, and 
declined the royal civilities, sayings a tree was sufficient shelter for him. 

Of Changa deva I mUEt<also farther remark, that he was of that class which my Pandit called Yug- 
sajdan, o» Yug~hrasht, or Yug Vyasa, who, by extraordinarily pious pains, obtains miraculous longevitys 
they prolong their existence, it is -hyperbolically said, to some hundreds of years. 

' The performance of the'Ir.y saddan is believed, without difficulty, by several Brahmans, with whom I 
have conversed upon it, to be th8 result of labour and study, soperadded to ardent and persevering piety j but, 
perhaps, owing Jo want of a common language in hich abstract terms could be conveyed, or to their not 
fully comprehending the theory of feat, 1. could never satisfactorily understand how it is performed. As 
far as I eould gather, it is the faculty of drawing, by degrees, all the breath (or, perhaps, the principle of life, 
or the soul,) into the upper part of the head, and thus continue for any number of years the aspirant ma^ 
have previousjy determiiftd on, or, as others say, in proportion to his piety, in a state of insensible absorp- 
•tioD — exempt from the destructive operations of earth or water, but not of fire. The sect called Byraggy 
are apparently the most frequent and successful praclisers of this extraordinary act. One of this description 
* is now (Noi^mber,* l804J«lcscribed to me to be at Poona, of eminent attainment in this line of holiness : 
he is at present in this state of absorption, in a silting postu/e, and is said to be many hundred years old.— I 
intend to make some farther inquiries after this personage. 

Perhaps the following passage in the Gita may allude to this practice : — * 

“ Some ^lerc are who sacrifice their breathing spirit, apd force it downwards from its natural course; 
whilst others force the spirit, which is below, bade with tife breath.” -( — Page 54. 

As may the ’following, in Mr, Wjlpord’s Dissdtalion on Egypt and the Nile , 

" On the banks of the Cali dwelt a Brahman, whose name was Lbcuatanas — a sage rigorously de- 
vout, skilled ilk the learning of the Vedas, and firmly attached to the worship of Heri j but having no male 
issue, he was long, disconsolate, aod mads certain oblations to the god, which proved acceptable; so that 

• ^ This account is extracted froro.my memoranda, and I give it without alteration. I was unable, or 

neglected, to make the inquiries adverted to. ^ t 

f Hindu mythology *and metaphysics were but little, or not at all, investigated in this days of Butler, 
leained as he was, or,tbat witty wag might be suspected of having borrowed some of his Hudibfastic lines 
from that sqprce ; those especially beginning his simile of — " wind i’ th’ hypoehandria pent.” 
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-bis wife; SANcmiTi, became pregnant, after she had tasted part of the Charu, ort^ke of rice, which had been 
"Offered. Iln due time, she was deKvered of a beautiful boy, whom the Brahmans, convened at the jatacarma, 
cfr ceremony on his birth, unanimously -agreed to name Heeidata, or given by the divinity. When "Jbe 
Smscara, or- institution of a Brahman, was completed by his investiture with the sace/’dotal string, and the 
term of his studentship in the V idc. was past, his parents urged him to enter into the second order, or that 
of a married ,man ; but he ran into the woods, and passed immediately into the fourth order, disclaiming all 
worldly connections, and wholly devoting himself to Vishnu, he continually practised the Samadhiyoga, or 
Mrdon -with the Deity by contemplation, fixing his mind so intensely on God, ‘that his ^vital sot^ seemed con- 
centrated in the Brahma-randhra, or pineal gland; while his animal, fac^ultids were suspended, bfit his body 
still uncorrupted," till the reflux of the spirits put them again in motion ; a sfate in which the Hindus aslert 
that some Yogis have remained for years. And tlje fanciful gradations -of which are minutely described in 
Yoga-sastra •, and even delineated in the figures called-&iflrc.i,rcriar, under the emblepis of lotos-flowers 
with different numbers of petals, according to the supposed stations of the soul in her mystical ascentr* — 
As. Bes. Vol. III. p. 456. 

The reader must not too nicely criticise the reduplications of.jjersons observable in plat^96. where 
we see^ NanesAweb, both sitting on the wall and standing on the ground, assisting to raise up his prostrate 
adoret, CHANGADEVA j who, as well as kneeling at the feet of'NANESHWER, is also, at the same moment, 
bestriding his ferocious vehicle. All the males of this group have, as noticed in the account of plate 2. 
the mark, Ho. Q. on their foreheads: the lines red, the circlet black. * » 

Neither of the four Avataras, discussed in this division of my work, have, I believe, been before intro- 
duced to European readers ; an^ althoi/gh nothing very importaitt be derivable f^om this transient notice, still, 
as forming link's of that lengthened chain, which binds in its supepstitious and idolatrous folds so great a 
number of Hindus, it may not be deemed redundant. * • 

Into this division of my work I had intended to introduce a few lines on the question of converting the 
'Hindus to Christianity ; but so much has been recently said on this warmly-agitated topic, that men’s minds 
fan yet be scarcely brought coolly to its consideration, liwas desirous to add to the arguments on this head 
my humble yjstimony against the ill-timed and, ill -directed efforts that have been recently appKed, in view to 
« the prqraotion of so grand a scheme. — But I will leave the good cause in the able hands of Major Scotx’ 
Waring, , my liberal friend the “ Vindicator of the Hindus,” and; above all, to the vigilance and exquisite 
keenness of ^e Edinburgh Reviezoers, whose talents, however reprehensibly aj)l>lied cva some questions, ara 
on this directed to a benefit really national. • 

Those only who cbuse wilfujly to misunderstand, will affect to suppose, that I, that any C^stian, that 
any good manof any religion, can desire that the Hindus should not be weaned from many enormities un- 
' happily practised among them in the insulted name of, but, in fact, forming no legitimaterparbeven of their, 
religion — the 'Sati, ddiberate and meritorious suicide, infanticide, andothers. ' So far as relate to our exten- 
'-Sive territories, such practices are, or speedily will be, discontinued j and by the diffusion of our ir^uence 
will happily, with Divine permission, be entirely so. We may hope and expect that many of their fooleries 
will follow their enormities, and that the great work of eventual conversion to the simplicit 3 f and holiness of 
Christianity may supersede the mummery and idolatry of Hinduism. But this must be the W'ork of time, 
effected by the convicrion resulting from example and instruction; not by coercion— a word said to nav^hpen 
used, and its effects enforced, by a dignitary of the English church. He, doubtless, means well} but if it 
were my misfortune to*be in India at the time of acting on such a system, or to haje a son or near connection 
there, I should take the earliest creditable opportunity of urging a withdrawal from the terrible effects that 
may reasonably be expected to ensue. Without such an interference, so devoutly to Be deprecated, I should 
not see with indifference any material increase of the numbers of our zealous missionaries in India, especU 
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ally jf unwatched by our governments : it would induce me to dispose of my Ltdia stock, and t(j recal my 
property then<^— jnot, perhiips, from the immediate fear of loss from expulsion, or extermination^ but of dis- 
^ietudes and tumults, that wovfid tend to lessen its value and its comfortable possession. * 

The work of the dignified divine that I have alluded to, I have not read ; but if he actually uses the word 
coercion in its ordinary acceptation, and means thereby to force the Hindus at once to dismiss their Brahmans, 
and toVenounce their religion, it As%uld be difficult to find terms wherewith adequately to stigmatize so ex- 
travagant a proposition — our vocabulary of crazy epithets would be ransacked in vain -, and, without meaning 
to give oflfenje, I should. rejUy deem any one, who could seriously propose such a thing, more becomingly,, 
as more safely, arrayed in a strait-waistcoat than in a gurplicS — be'tter qualified for Bedlam than the pulpit. 

• Let us hope that the EdMur^ fieviewers 'will continue to expose, with their accustomed severity, the 
mummery of methodism j to “ throttle the wcazel” whenever they can catcB itj and to view the grand 
question of converting the Hindus as progressive and remote} not likely to be brought about by schismatic 
enthusiasts, whose misapplied zeal must have the eflfect of hindering, and indefinitely protracting, the fruir- 
tion of the great and good work that they, no doubt, are earnest to promote. 
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unexplained plates, and of ANCIFiNT HINDU 

COINS and' MEDALS. * 

♦ ^ < 

* 
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Several of ovur plates still remain undescribed, and others have been but slightly noticed ; we' will, 
therefore now proceed to offer such farther particulars on that score as seems expedient. 

The lower portion of plate 46. has been alluded to as representing probably a marriage of ap exalted 
pair, as ’Brahma himself is reading the ceremony : it may be so; or it may represent Vishnu in his own 
person, or in one of his Avataras, with his wives, as seen in other plates, listening to a portion of the Veda 
relating to Fire, his foot being held over a mass that seems issuing from a pit : it may be in honour of Fire, 
or Agni, or intended to-show the impotency even of that ardent element acting on a disciple of* the Vedh 
listening to its holy texts. The plate’ ij taken fronaa tinted picture, in which the persons are all of the same 
copper colour. , * , • » 

Plate 75. has two subjects- scarcely noticed. Fig, 1. is Vishnu, gorgeously attired and decoratedi 
with his usual attributes, standing in the expanded foliage of a lotos, which forms an Argha for him ; its 
stem, around which Sesha duplicated twines himself, bis many heads cifnopying the deity, terminates with 
the picture. Vishnu is blue, Sesha- while : lotoses scattered about indicate the scene to be in the water. 

' Fig. 2. of PLATE 75 . is taken, like the preceding subject, from a pretty picture of Colonel Stuart's : it 
represents the*m.ystical union of the three sacred rivers^ the Ganga, Yamuna, and SARAsw.fri, severally 
the consorts, or energies, of the three great Powers. This mytijological junction is poetically called Tri. ’ 
vem, or the three flatted locks-, and is a female Triad, similar to what has before been noticed of the Tri- ^ 
mUrti of male' powers. In the picture the fish is swimming, its head only being ‘above .the watir*: the fish, 
the clothing of the goddesses, and the glory encircling their heads, are of gold. The full-faced fi^re is 
white, andhs therefore Parvati id her form of Ganga : she bears the forehead mark. No. 'if. of plate 2 . 
or rather its interior only, reversed : on Ganga's right, with a roll of paper, perhaps ,a Veda, in her hand, 
is Saraswati, indicated by her red face, the cbl,our of her consort. Lakshmi, in her forra^af Yamuna, 
the genius of that river, is. blue, the colour of her lord, or of water : she holds a golden vessel (of 
eanrita?) . 

Junctions of any sort, especially of waters, are held sacred by Hindus ; and above all, the union of the 
sacred rivers, Ganga and Yam-una, near Illahabad : the latter riveo had previously received tRe S ar ts w ati 
below Dehit, so that, in fact, all three do unite at this famed sangam. But this is too tame fora ITindu^oet, 
who therefore feigns a subterrene flow of the Saraswat?, and a Aiystical union at the sacred point ’ wh^re 
bathing is of course peculiarly efficacious, and where zealots are persuaded that suicide is of a most merito- 
rious description. I once saw, at Poona, a well modelled grbup in clay, where U-ad’ha’s locks, trifartite, 
were plaited into this mystical Triveni by the amorous Krishna, who sat rapturously admiring the work of, 
and in, his bands. * 
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Of 'PtATBs-gg. 100. and 101. slight menticai has been inade in<page 179. Tfae^first contatos elevea, 
picked out of several scores of similar, subjects; all of them bearing the appearance of great age, and many 
^ having been buried. A or two sticks, a cup, a bag, sword, target, are what they mostly bold : they 
are two or four-handed; -some are five-headed; -some are of single figures, some two men, others man and 
woman; the -iattcr, in-one instance, wiiK a child : the figures> are standing, sitting, or riding on horses, 
bogs/ and non-descript animals; ♦heir sizes are various; some less than an inch in height; 'others four or 
five inches ; lome'mere human figures, without attributes; others any thing but human, with surrounding 
glories, sun, moon, Jiaga, a horse, a dog, balls, feet, cup, ropes, &c. &c. and hats,,pretty much like the round 
hat of Europeans, aVe on or over the heads of mapy; sdme h'av'e the trident, others Vishnu’s attributes. 
Xio. !. of PI ATE gg. is moresdefioe;! and finished than the cast, where the figure is scarcely human : a cup 
and stajF are in its hands, and below are apparently a /ia^a, and either a rope dr an animal's head and horns. 
JV%. 2. has the genuine rust of antiquity ; the zermaar is conspicuous, and, with the sun, moon, and five . 

• bills, so often seen with more important objects of Brahmanical adoration, spem to refer this .image to a 
sacred origin and rank ; although some Brahmans that 1 consulted on the subject denied the fact, and said 
such images were notlif an orthodox or regular description, but cast by ignorant individucis for particular 
and confined worship; not recognized by Brahmans, or assisted at by them. No. 3. is nnich more ancient 
and shapeless than the plate represents : it seems to be of a woman naked, or nearly so : of this description 
I have several, more modern^ and of a larger size; very full breasted, with the hair rather curiously, and not 
ipelegankly, twisted on the head : one, eight inches high, has silver eyes, with many ornaments, but no 
clothing ; and is standing in an affected, but not indelicate, posture, wjth a fruit or flower-bud between the 
tniddle fltiger and thumb-ofl the right hamj. I was'told this was«of Sukmab, or Rokmeny, spouse of 
Kbishna; and it may be used in the singular and reprehensible ceremonies of the Gokalast'has, noticed in 
page 123. Another, in nearly the same attitude, has not even ornaments. No. 4. of plate gg. is of that 
description of image called' 37r an^ by the Mahratas, among whom they are chiefly in ase, nneounte* 
nanced; .it is said, by Brahmanical authority. No. 11. is of the-same sort, extremely old and rode; as is 
No. 4. but has been modernized by the file : it is^of brass. No. II, of tin, or some composition of which that 
metal is the ^asis : its dght arm is broken off. 

• Nos. 5. to 8. arc apparently of the same manufacture and age, so basely executed as to lie scarcely re- 
ct^ized as bumpn beings : the plate reprwents them, in proportions and features, too fair; especially JV«. 8. 

• ' which is th^ only one of tly^sort that I find with a- child : the xermaar is on all the males, but ^ut, unusually, 

over different shoulders : 5. has two lingas, and 6. five ball;. No. g. with the staff and cup, sun and moon. 
Is alsoVery old. Some Brahmans have called similar figures, of Bhairava; others have turned up their 
noses, and examined them with apparent contempt, bo/ evidently ignorant of their origin. Whether No. 10. 
be of man, w^mao, or beast, or what it may hold Jn its han^, it is difficult to determine : it-seems to be very • 
old, and rude in a degree not to be described by pen orpefleil ; as may be said also of the four strange things 
engraved in plate 100. from casts in brass of the size represented. Three of them hold the trisula, referring 
them to^a sect of Saha} and the horse may refer to Kandeh Rao. Fig. 1. has a enp in one hand, and the 
bridle in the other : a shield is on his thigh, and bis trisula and xrnnaar are conspicuous : it has been buried. 
Jig. 2. has a sword, shield, and trisula, but has, I think, only two arms; his bat is veiy like ours. What 
fi^. 3. IS, or has, it is not easy to say. TJe double drum and trident of Siva may be traced in the hands of 
Jg. 4.— the stirrups appear to'be formed of a rope, passed over the saddle before and behind the rider. 

I have described these as male figures, but thpy may as well be called women, or, it 'may almost be said, any 
thing else. * 

In describing plate 101. 1 shall be forced to repeat the terms rude, barbarous, old, &c. equally appH- 
here as to the two preceding plates, although we have now to notice subjects of a different character; 
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but of what character, or age, I ana equally unable to determine ; the antiquity of some of them must be 
very great; and the information that I have been able to obtain respecting them is vague and unsatisfac- 
tory. Sometimes I have found a Brahman disposed to deny altogether tKe Indian origin of a subject. No. 1. 
of PLATE 101 . for instance, but have staggered him on showing him one nearly similar, such is Jig. 2. or 3; 
where five heads seem to connect them -with their less monstroiis brothers; or iVb.-4. or 7„ where a linga 
and five balls b&r still closer marks of relationship with acknowledged f amilies. , 

It is rare to find a collection of curiosities, of any sort, made by Brahmans, or any Hindu .-"except in tho 
instance of Nana Firnaveese, Iicannot call to mind a collection of any extent. He had a great many pic- 
tures, which cost him, I was told, a very terge sum : they arc carefully preserved in bteks an^ p9rt-folios, 
wrapped in cloths. During the tumults of Poona, they were deposit^, ftrith 'jther valuables, in the strong 
hill fort of liogher, half way on the Bombay road ; and are now -in the possession of Dundv Panpit, its late 
commandant, who resides under the English protection at TSima, the capital of Salsette. I have examined' 
some of these books, w-hicb contained very fine pictures, on mythology, and on various subjects; and fropi. 
a general account of the collection, I concluded it to be very extensive and valuable — but still, perhaps, to 
be purchased at no very great price, although, doubtless,- beyond my uicans. Dowjlat Rao Sindba had- 
dso some pictures, which fell into the hands of the English in our contest with him, and were puPchased at 
the prize sales by his victorious opponent. Sir Arthur Welleslby. This paucity of Hindu -uirtuosi I no- 
tice in view- to the remark, that my Pandit and others were surprised, and, pe^ihaps, reasonably enough, at 
my throwing away my money on such useless articles as old defaced images, coins,- &c. and, when, asked t^ 
explain their histories, would mingle, with some impatience and contempt, I thought, a little shame at their 
intelligence not keeping pace with the entiquity of the subject, pr the extravagJtnce of the artist. . Most of 
my images were obtained at Plombay through the means-of correspondents .»n the continent : a native or' 
two, with the expectation of profit; sent people into the> interior to purchase such things,, to which the un- 
happy state of the MahratcucowtAxy , during the last years of myresidence \xi India, gave too great facilities. 

1 generally purchased all that were brought to me; as, if not wanted, or too dear,.ibr ti^ own collection, I 
bought them for a friend, who bad greater means, and a greater disregard of money, than myself. I ob- 
tained many also through the agency of trarelling friends, who>.aware of my idle propensity,^ procured for 
me what they^’deemed curious: but, in happier and morft peaceable times, I do not imagine that images are , 
often obtainable. But to return to plate 101 . * 

Nos. 1. 2. 3. and 6. I'should judge to be of the same hero: their arms ar-y-nearly similar;^ No. 2. has, » 
indeed, his sword broken, and No. 6. his left artn : and their dress and equipage correspond with each other, 
but not with any thing else that I-know of ; for whether the beasts they ride be meant for horses, dogy, hogs>. 
rhinoceroses, or what animal, it is Impossible to deteiyuine. Nos. 7 . and g. appear to be dismounted mem- 
bers of the same family: they are armed the same, with crooked swords. No. 7 . which in the cast' has 
greater appearance of breasts than in the plate, has the swtord in the left hand : over the heads is a hat, bent' 
down at the sides exactly like ours, but not well represented in the plate : five balls are at its foot, and other 
things that may b& fancied a cup, a ropp, sun, and crescent; most of which are found on No. 9. where a ' 
linga is also discoverable. , 

Nos. 5. and 8 . do not, I imagine, belong to the same class of iifols as the others of the three plates no'w 
more immediately under our notice, but, the latter especially, to the legend of Durga slaying the rponster, 
as represented in plates 34^ and 35. and described sufficiently in page 152. Nos. 5. and Q. are older ahd- 
less defined than the engraving represents r they are four-handed, holding a trident, sword, and cup, and- 
bestride tigers : the latter is spearing the monster, on which her foot is placed, as formerly described. 

Plate 102. is taken-firom a curious and handsonde cast, not modern, but in good preservation : for the 
possession which, I am obliged to the oft-experienced kindness of my valued friend Jlirf. Douolas 
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Richabdsok, of Bomhaj. It consists of a sqeare pedestal : on each side of which is seated, back to back, 
I. Gasesa— 3. VisHWU — 3. Mahadeva— 4. Pasvati, as represented in the plate: the deities are full- 
dressed, and ornamented beyond what the engravings exhibit; and the cast is a' very fine one. In our first 
fiew, Ganbsa fronts us— a pot-bellied squab figure, as he is often seen; bolding an anias, or hook, a rope, 
a ball, and, what f judge to be, a piece oPhis tooth, (sec p. 172 .) for in the tast one is considerably longer 
than <he other : on his forehead be has the mark 35. or 38. of plate 2. ' 

’Turning to the right, we bring Vishnu to front u.s, _fig. 2. likewise profusely decorated, and armed with 
fab usual attributes : or mace, on which bis lower left band rests, looks here like a svvoid ; and the 

fedma, ip t)je otb«*inferior hand, is in the form ef a blossom Only. Ganesa- is now seen, with his short 
ipoth, in profile to the right, And I^arvati on the left, (the spectator's left,) of Vishnu. A.nother turn of the 
subject brings her in front, jig. 4. but, without the positive assurances of sny Pandit, I should not have 
guessed Pakvati to have been the person infended by*fhis figure ; it wants the fine bosom (hat this god- 
• dgss, especially ib this description of cast, (see plates 5. and 28.) usually exhibits; Boris it common to sec 
her decorated -with the nennaar; she is but two-handed, and I cannot detcrraine what she holds : her right 
hand, in the cast, has«perbaps, the top of that implement seen in the inferior right hand uf plate 28. and 
looks moTe like a caduceus than any thing else. Turning our cast again to the right, Mahadeva, jig. 3, 
confronts us, in the same position and character, and with very nearly the same attributes, as in Jlatr 5, 
which was probably taken fiipm casts similar to (he subject of plate 102. the altitudes of the lower portion 
^f FLATS the style of ornament of 102. being so much alike: two bands hold the same things, th'e 

antelope and jarasia, and the other two are empty : his earrings' do not pair in either subject, and he bears 
the same^lescription of forehead mark in bo^h. On his right, in plaje 102. we again see Ganesa in profile, 
and his longer toAh : on the loft of Mahadeva we better see the article in* the band of P^bvati ; but, in 
the cast, it is still more like the caduceus of Mercury. Before we quit plate 102. 1 may remark, that my 
engraver, after my draughtsman, whose general accuracy and excellence are above my praise, has given 
rather more form and anatomical expression to the pendent. legs, the lady's especially, than the cast in strict- 
ness -wan»nts. 

Plate ^03. is taken from another four-sided cast, of which I have also given four views : it is from tlJc 
. collection of Valentia; is old, but in tolerable preservation, and comprehends suih a variety of 
figures and subjects, row over row, tbat*I scarcely know where to begin with my description. I^iur rude 
« • feet support a sort of platfocm, square, having at each corner a person — whether male or female, not posi- 

tively determinable — kneeling or sitting in a posture of adoration: between them are several'persons and 
^ 4hingsythat will be presently more particularly noticed : a kind of flag waves over and touches the heads of 

the persons at the lower corners, and the flag-stalls jojn the angles of a second, smaller, plalfartfi, rising on 
the first : this has, at its four comers the chunk, or shell; and between the shells, in the middle of each side, , 
• four figures, very similar to those at the corners ofrfhe lowsr platform. A third, still smaller, platform rises 

oD the second : dt its comers are a disk, crescent, a triangle enclosing a circle, and seven or eight balls appa- 
rently*in a dish. From this upper platform rises a round eup-sbaped — mount, shall I call it ? widening to 
its summit; arpund which a naga convolves, overshadowing by its upreared head two feet placed in a lotos, 
spread on the back of a tortoise, whose fins extend to, and are supported by, the folds of the snake at the 

brow ofishe mount, nearly covered by the tortoise's breadth. 

# ^ * 

What this may all mean, it is diflicuk to say: had the tortoise been tender the mount, we might have 
referred it to the Kurma, in that Avatara, sap^rting Jfanddra ; the mighty serpent Vasoly serving as a rope, 
by which the mountain, ia supported, was whirled about, when the gods and demons churned the ocean for 
* the emrita, as is rep|;esented in .plate 49 .— this is most likely adverted to in the cast; and perhaps 

creral othet;^ arecoojoined with it, — We. will notice plate 1D3. more particularly. 



In the first view of it, we sec the tortoise in front, &c. as already sufficiently noticed, until we come to 
the bottom,<where, on the centre of this face, sits Ganesa, and on his right is a standing figure with palms 
joined in adoration ; between them is something as much like a sword ‘Ss any thing else : on Ganesa’s left 
is a shrub or tree, and beside it a quadruped. Turning the cast to the left, we have the tortoise in profile, 
fig. 2. and see, in the place of Ganesa, the back of Garuda, on one knee, w'ith palms joined, in the same 
attitude as fig'.^. of elate 92. — on his right is a quadruped (a cow, or.a sheep ?) and a bird, and between 
them and Ga'ruda, what I judge from the cast to be, a fish j or it may be a shell, like those Of the angles of 
the next platform-, on Garuda’s left is a standing person, and between him and Garuda is a human head; 
in the plate, as well as in the cast, it looks as much like a vase, but, on exatpining the cast, th*e features are 
discernible ; it has, besides, just the outline of the occiput of its neighbours. ..Another turn to the left shews 
us the back part of Naga, or, Sesha, or Vasoky, winding round the mount and on the lower platform is 
Hanuman, with his tail turned up to his head, in a similar position to Garuda : he is supported by a 
quadruped on his right and left, like the others, of equivocal kinds : at their feet are a bow and arrow, and 
a sword, referring, I imagine, to legends of the Rama's; the former being the emblem of the great Rama, 
and a S-word, Parasu, being the name of another. On the fourth side, fig. 4. Byahma,. four-faced, (the 
features not so plain in the cast as in the plate, for all the exterior points are worn, indicating its'great age,) 
occupies, in the same attitude of adoration, the place of Hanuman, &c. on the lower platform, having on 
each side of him a bird of different kinds, and, to his right, a vase (of amrita, pr his usual implement of sa- 
crifice ?), — behind him, a sort of sceptre, (or may it be a roll of the Veda ?J and a little boat-shapsfd argka^ 
Many of the persons and articles notited in this account are referrable to the Kurmavatara, but not all ;• 
and I should judge this subject toepitpmize several of the exploits of Vishnu^ in his different Avataras, in 
the manner of plate 93. described in page 324. — and a close examinatisn of the subject of plate 103. 
would lead to lengthened surmises of astronomical, as well as mythological, origin and tendency, that we 
have no room or time left for ; two or three points, however, we will briefly notice. 

The Hindus have reverence for feet, or the impressions of feet. On the top of the lofty Ceylon hill, that 
We, after the Portuguese, call Adam’s peak, is said to be the impression of a foot, or feet, called by the 
Hindus, Sripada, or Sripad, meaning the divine footstep; Vishnu having, they say, alighted on that spot — 
in his Avatat'is of Rama, perhaps. There have been, I think, among Christians, some discussions implying, 
Cyhn t5 have been the Paradise, or Eden, of our first parents, and the footstep in question to have been left 
by Adam. ’ Hindus make pilgrimages to the Sripad, both on Ceylon and in othv^laces, where similar proofs ’ 
o^a descent'iivte been discovered. * 

In the neighbourhood of temples it is not unusual to find a flat stone embossed, or engraved, vfith twp 
feet : seveKl are about the templds at the Sangam, near Poona ; and I was told by a Brahman that they are 
. in remembeance and honour of widows who have become Sail there, being their last earthly or human im- 
pression, carved on the stone which served to«tep by pp to the pile of their husbands. At this aftecling 
sacrifice I have observed a flat stone placed for this purpose, and that the family of the victifn, and the atten- 
dant Brahmans, received her last blessings and adieus while she stood on it : having quitted this stone, she 
is no longer human ; she commences a participation of the beatitude, to the fruition of whicji she is hasten- 
ing. It chills me to reflect, that I have for several minutes been close to a beautiful young creature in this 
awful situation— even ^to the moment of the flames reaching her, when her soul could scarcely bb.thought 
more in this than in another world. What my feelings* may have been, when witnessing this tremeniious 
scene, I cannot say or.recollect j but I know that I could not then, however much it would have relieved 
me, shed a tear, although, when reflecting on it, it cannot always be withheld. • 

But te return for a moment to plate 103. — ^We'there find the mystical triangle,,seen in No. 45 . or 1(6. 
4nd 89. of PLAT! 2. and in plate 59. as noticed in page 198. — the disk, crescent, balls, and most likely 
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every part of this elaborate subject, have their meaning and allusions in mythological and astronomical le- 
gends, which wetshall not here attempt to trace. 

, Among the valuable property of the late Tippoo Sultan that fell into the hands of the captors at 
Srirangapatan, was a cabinet of coins and medals, Mahomldan and Hindu-, many of them very old and cu- 
rious. They were sold at the public prize sales j and a part was purchased by my old and highly esteemed 
fnead'^Major Price, one of the prife agents, who kindly enriched my little collection by such duplicates as 
his lot contain*ed. Plate 104. shows some specimens ; they are all of gold, of the size represented j and 
great care has been taken tp give as exact copies as possible, both of the figures and th6 inscriptions ; the 
latter, from the antiquity of the characters, are not easily ifead, hrfd I shall not attempt to explain them. 
Some Brahmans have attempfcd it, tiut made out nothing interesting or profitable — “■ 1 -worship Sri,” or 
“ Praise to Sri,” and sirailan sentences, were the chief result of their discoveriss. 

^ The upper row, figures 1 . 2. 3. 4. contains four huns, or what we call Pagodas, (see p. 346.) impressed 
wKh a bird two-headed, bearing an elephant in his beaks and claws : this bird I should suppose, but may 
be mistaken, to be Garuda. I have seen them called Kanduha-rundup : Kanduba, a provincial name of 
Vishnu, may also be a'^name of Garuda, or of some other fabulous bird, of which there are many in In- 
dian romances j and rundu, in southern dialects, Kanareese, and Malabar among them, means i-wo j rundup, 
double : hence, the bird being double-headed, or split, as in fig. 3. may originate the term. The coins are 
of pure gold, and in good preservation. Figures 5. and S. having an elephant on one side, and a sort of in- 
terminablo scroll or flourish on the other, are called, by Kanareese Brahmans, Gajpmti — Gaja being an ele- 
' phant ; and they are said to be coins of the ancient Rajas of Annagund^, a name also referring to something 
elephantirte. Years of cycled are not uncommonly named after animals, &c. — the lion on No. 7. and th« 
boar on 13. may, like 5. and 6.' refer to their corresponding years of that cyfie. 

No. 8. has l^ANUMAN in an active and menacing attitude, as is usual with him.— See plates Q1. ()2. 93. 
The coin is very old and much rubljed, especially on the figure side, which is in bold relief. No. or fig. 10. 
is another description of coin, but it may be questioned if it ever passed in currency) for such things were, 
and are, as I have been told, used in sacred cerenjonies : this kind of coin is deeply concave, and on the re- 
verse correspendingly cdhvex. The concavity of No, 10. exhibits the durbar of Rama and Sita, who, seated 
‘ on a throne, are attended, as I conjecture from the accounts of pictures given me by Brahmans hf that durbar, 
by these persons, — on their right, by Rama’s three brothers) on their left, by his Guru, Viswamitra, (I 
have a picture, by the way, tn which Vasishtha’s name is written as Rama’s spiritual instructor,) Raja Ja- 
naka, Sita’s mortal or adoptive father, Hanuman, and Garuda. — This, however, is mere failcy) for fhe 
Snscriplion at their feet has not been explained, and the features and distinctions of the figures are nearly 
obliterated, although it is difficult to conceive by whaj means, protectedas they are by their sunk situation. 
On the reverje are the remains of Hanuman’s outline, and some letters, but the greater part effaced : this , 
simian hero is, however, easily traced ) and as other more perfect specimens of this kind of coinage are pre- 
served, he would, if doubtful, be confirmed by their similarity. If I mistake not, all the hollowed coins con- 

o' ^ f 

tain a sipilar group, and the convexity, Hanuman ; one is in the museum at the Indiahovkse and Hanu- 
man is, if nc^. on that specimen, on some other that I have seen, enclosed in the center of intersecting tri- 
angles, like No. 42. of PLATE 2. -Not more than half a dozen of these hollowed coins were, I think, found 
in Srirangapatan, and 1 never heard of any others. ^ 

Nos. 9 . and 11 . of plate 104. are curious articles, called coins of Arjun: about twenty of these were 

found in a bag so marked, (^2^ I and with the number of coins it contained, in arithmetical letters, 

of a sort of ahjd — not like that in common, use among Persians, Arabians, and other Mahomedans, 

but apparently invented or adopted by Tippoo ) who had also a cycle of his own, which may lead astray 
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those who, like me, attempt to reconcile- the dates on his coins to common chronology, unaware, as I for- 
merly was, of the existence of such a cycle. 

^ In the bag with these Ajrjum hum was a paper, which I had an opportunity of copyihg, containing the 
following account of the coins.— ’ 

a 

IPII &Xi*> t — aJLo^ cXLJIjJ 

^ cX.ei.sr*' 

In English.— * , ^ ' 

“ Oh Pkotector!” 

i 

" Maicheh Mudrdi huhs—thzt is to say, impressed with two fish on one side, and on the other’side 
certain halhandy characters, relating to the age of Arjun, brother of the five PanJus -, corresponding (or 
compared) with the 1211th year of tlie Hejra of Mahammed, (oa whom be the Iilessing'of G^od !) giving 
seven thousand years.” 

What the “ halhandy characters” may be, I cannot say — perhaps a quaint term, like our’*^' pot-hooks 
, and hangers if it were translated, it might mean hair-tied. ’ 

The blessing, within brackets, on thq prophet, is usual with the faithful, at every recurrence df his na.tie, 
in writing and conversation ; in writing it is not, indeed, generally, put at length, but abbreviated to the 
initials of the two or three vjords th’at are supposed to be understood : above, the blesjing is comprised in 
two letters ^ which, I imagine, stand for, being the initial and final of, aLc “ on whom be 

peace.” As well as after the name of Mahammed, the pious ejaculate a blessing on the name also of his 
successors, or of any eminently pious person of their own sect. I hake heard a Mussulman bless the name 
of Christ on having occasion to utter it; but this is, I believe, an uncommon liberality, and would not 
* have occurred out of Christian company. Obnoxious infiividuals, both of their own religion, but of another 
sect, and of other religions, Jetus especially, are piously cursed, separately or collectively, a5 their names or 
tribes-tire pronounced by the orator. — But this is irrelevant. . 

Thefe Matcheh Mudrdi hum are supposed to be very old ; the metal is gure, and thfey are in good pre-, 
nervation i In this instance, as, perhaps, in s6me others, the coins are engraved the wrong wa^» 

Nos. 12. and 14. have a standing figure df Vishnu, with his chunk and chakra,- and two empty hands, 
in the position so common to him and his Avataras, and others, and as seen in plates 5. 6. 9- 8cc. These 
^ coins, as well as the first and last four, and Nos. 1.5. and 17. are smaller than huns usually are : No. ] 6. is a 
, modern hun, of the common size: Nos. 5. to Jl.and No. 13. are, as represented in the plate, larger. 

No. 13. 1 should judge to be, like 5. 6. and perhaps 7. a coin of the Annagundy JJay, or government : its 
reverse "has the same sort of scroll as the two former; and, as said before, the different animals they bear 
may denote the year so designated in the cycle in use, which years are sometimes so distinguished in writ- 
ings — the year of the hoar, of the lion, of the elephant. See. • 

Nos. 15. and 17. have Vishnu and Lakshmi, she seated in his lap, as seen in plate 1 1. tjien usually 
called Lakshmi-Narayen. No. 16. is a clumsy, modern, ill-?xecutcd, Carnatic hun ; it is, I think, of that 
description called S’lxtftmnr/, as bearing the effigy of a deity, to distinguish it from the star pagoda ; it is of 
base gold ; and in this, and in the design and execution, strikingly contrasted with its chaste antique neigh- 
bours. The deities on No. 16. are, as indicated by«the trisula, Siva and Parvati; in the same situation as 
Lakshmi-Naratbn, and as they are seen in plates 16. and 26.— on the coins, however, the ladies are, in 
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point of size, more on an equality with their divine partners than in the cast* and plates. What the 
Arabic ^ can mean on a Hindu coin. No. i6. I cannot say. 

The four reimining coins, Not. 18. to 21. of plate 104. all relate, I think, to Vishnu, his two coui- 
ntonest attributes being, especially on ip. and 20. discernible. The originals of 18. and ip. are not at this 
moment within my ‘reach, and are not, I judge, so perfect in their features as some of the others. 

But little has hitherto been b^iught to light en the subject of ancient Hindu coinage, and this is no 
place for such discussion. Bartolomeo says, f'y/age, p. 85. that " the oldest Indian coins have no inserip- 
tion, but only the represfentation of a cow, an elephant, the lingam, or some deity. Anoubtil du Perron, 
however, ^asSerts, that he saw some with writing on them, which, as he pretends, were coined before the 
period of Vikramaditya j Igit I 'never had an opportunity of seeing any of this kind.” Until the con- 
quest of Mysore, such coins hjye not, I believe, been seen by 'Europeans: except-such as were then developed, 
I never had either an opportunity of seeing any.' There can be little doubt of most of the cmns represented 
in plate 104. (I except, of course. No, l6. put in merely as comparative,) haying been struck as early as 
the age of Vikramaditya. 

Our last plate (1^5.) still remains unnoticed. It is taken from a vase, fully as elegant as the plate in- 
dicates, of gilt copper, that had been long unclaimed and kicked about at the India house, but is now appro- 
priately ornamenting its museum ; its contents may be a quart ; and it is certainly a very beautiful specimen of 
Hindu workmanship, and higlily creditable to their skill. Sesha, or Naga, or Vasoky, five-headed, with 
Vishnu holding a chunk in his front, and Garu da behind, forms a handsome handle : on the other side, in 
the place of a spout, is a lamp, artfully supported by a monster; an'd on its sides are two kneeling threatening 
figures, arjmed with sword and shield— coadjutors, perhaps, of Durgi, who, eighteen-handed, is in the act 
of spearing the mtXistrous peVsor.ification of Vice, so often described in formeV pages : the wreath, or glory, 
round her, as well as a wreath round the body of thavase, are very elegant. 

Although unable, front want of time and room, to give at length the article 
alluded to in a former page, on the V^das and Puranas, and other points of Hindu, 
literal ure,-*yet, in \;he hope that a short notice of their contents will be accept- 
‘able, I offer the following outline — chiefly, as acknowledged, from the writings 
, of Sir WillIam Jon^s and Mr, Colebroke: beginning with a portion of the 
eighteenth article of Vol. I. of the As. Res.~* On the Literature of the tJindm, 
from Vhe Sanskrit-," communicated by Goverdhen Kae. 
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VEDAS, PURANAS, &c. 


There are eighteen l^idyas, or parts, of true inmvhdge, and some branches of knowledge, falsely so 

called. 

“ The first four are thedmmortal Vedas, evidently revealed by God j which are entitled, in one com- 
pound word, SigyajusAsamat’harva, or, in separate words, RicA, Yajusk, Saman, and Jt'harvan. The Big- 
•veda consists of five sections ; the Yajurveda, of eighty-six j the Samc^eda, of a thousand j and the At'harva- 
veda, of nine; TVith eleven hundred sac' has, or branches, in various divisions and subdivisions. The Vedas, 
in truth, are infinite ; but were reduced, by Vyasa, to this number and order : the principal part of them 
is that which explains the duties of man in a methodical arrangement j and iri*the fourth is a system of di- 
vine ordinances. ^ -> , 

“ From these are deduced the four Ufa-vedas ; * namely, Ayush, Gandharva, Dhanush, and Sihafatya, 
The first of which, or Ayurved<f, was delivered to mankind by Brahma, Indr^^, Dhanwantari,” and Jfre 
other deities 5 and comprises the theory of disorders and medicines, with tlie practical methods of curing 
diseases. The second, on music, was invented and explained by Bharata : it is chiefly useful in raising the 
mind by devotion to the felicity of the Divine Nature. The third UpavHda-vtas composed by Viswamitra, 
on the fabrication and use of arms, and implements handled in war by the tribe of Cshatriyas. VisWacar- 
s^AN revealed the fourth, in various treatises on sixty-fouritnechzmcai arts, for the improvement of such as 
exercise them^ “ . 

" Sjx Angas, or bodies of learning, are also derived from the same source.” — (I omit their names and con- 
tents: their .subjects chiefly are — 1. of the pronunciation of vocal sounds; 2. detail of religious acts and 
cejemonies; 5- grammar; 4. prosody; 5. astronomy; 6. on the signification CtfAlifficiyt words-a^nd phrases 
in the Vedas.') . 

“ Lastly, there are four Ufar^as,* called Parana, Nycya, Mimansa, and Dherma-sastra. Eighteeif 
Puranas (that of Brahma, and the rest,) were composed by Vi asa, for the instruction and entertainment 
* of mankind in general.” Nyaya is a collectionof treatises, in two parts, on metaphysics, Jogi^, philosophy, 
ifc. Mimansa is somewhat similar, divided into two parts ; the latter, called “ Uttara, abounding in ques- 
tions on the Divine Nature, and other sublime speculations, was composed by Yyask, in four chapters 
and sixteen sections. It may be considered as the brain and spring of all the Angas ; it exposes the heretical 
opinions of sophists; and, in a manner suited to the comprehensio^p of adepts, it treats on die true nature 
of Ganesa, Bhascara, or the Sun, Nilakanta, Lakshmi, and other forms of One Divine Being.” 

" The body of L<Au, called Smriti, consists of eightqpn booka^” &c. &c. “ delivered for the instruction 
of the human species, by Menu, and other sacred personages.” 

* Ufa-vedu, Vpanga, Uppuran, infer a work deduced, respectively, from its principal : up, like our stth, 
implies inferiority.— See WixFORDi As. Bes, Vol. III. p. 302, 
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“ As to Ethics, the Vedas contain all that relates to the duties of kings ; the Pu anas, what belong to 
the relation of husband and wife; and the duties of friendship and society, (which conaplete the triple divi- 
sion,) are taught succinctly in ISDth! This double division of Angas and Upangas may be considered as <je- 
noting the double benefit arising from them in theory and practice." 

“ The Bharata and Ramayana, which *are both epic poems, comprise the most valuable part of ancient 
history.” • ' • 

“ Sanc'hyais two-fold — that with Iswara, and that without Tswara; called Patanjala', and Kapila: 
the latter, ii^six chapters, ^n the production of all things by the union of Pbacriti, or Nature, and PuRU- 
SHA, or the Jirst male," &c. Sjo. “ These books are not really divine, but contain infinite contradictions.” 

• " The Mimansa, therefore, is ^n turn parts, the Nyaya in t-sao, and the SancJ^a in two j and these six 

schools. comprehend all the doctrines of the theists.” • 

“ Lastly, appears a work written by BuBha : ancf there are also six atheistical systems of philosophy, 
entitled Yogachara, Saudhanta, Vaibhashica, Madfyamica, Bigamhara, and Charvac j all full of indetermi- 
nate phrases, errors in sense, confusion between distinct qualities, incomprehensible notions, opinions not 
duly weighed, tenets destructive of natural equality — containing a jumble of atheism and ethics ; distributed, 
like our orthodox books, into a number of sections, which omit what ought to be expressed, and express 
what ought to be omitted; abounding in false propositions, idle propositions, and impertinerfi: propo- 
sitions.” • 

, " Siichj” concludes the author, “ is the analysis of universal knowledge, practical and speculative."— 

' Page 344. ‘ 

A very ingenious and ^teamed commentary follows, by Sir Wif,t.iAM Jones, from which the following 
passages are selected. — • * 

The Vedas consist of three Candas, ox general heads — namely, Carma, Jnyana, Upasana-, or JVoris, 
Faith, and Worship. To the first of which, the author of the Vidyadersa, ox view of learning, a rare Sanskrit 
book, -wisely gives the preference; as Menu himself prefers universal benevolence to the ceremonies of 
religion.” ^ 

" After^all, the boftks on divine knowledge, called Veda, or what is known, and Sruti, or what has b^en 
• heard, from revelation, are still supposed to be very numerous ; and the four here mentioned are thought to 
have been selected as containing all thefinformation necessary for man. It must not be omitted^ that the 
* commentates on the Hindiu scriptures, among which that ofVAsiSHXHA seems to be reputed the most excel- 
lent, are innumerable; but, while we have access to the fountains, we need not waste our tiniein tracing the 
® rivulAs.” 

” From the Vedas are immediately deduced the^practical arts of dhirurgery and medicine, music and 
dancing; archery, which comprises the Whole art of war; and architecture, under which the system of 
mechanical arts is included.” ' , • 

“ Next in order to these, are the six Vedangas : three of which belong to grammar; one relates to re- 
ligious ceremonies ; a fifth, to the whole compass of mathematics; and the sixth, to the explanation of 
obscure wor^s or phrases in the Vedas." 

“ Subordinate to these Angas (tlTough the reason of the arrangement is^ not obvious,) are the series of 

sacrecLpoems, the body of law', and the six philosophical sastras." 

• ® • * 

“ The first poet was Valmiki, author of the Bamayana, a complete epic poem, on one continued, 

interesting; and heroic action ; and the next in celebrity, if it be not superior to it in reputation for holi- 
ness, is the Mahalardt of Vvasa. To him are ascribed the sacred Puranas, which are called, for their 
excellence, the Eighteen, and which have the following titles : — 1. Bkaume, or the Great One-, 2. Pednta, 
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or the Latoy, 3. Brahmanda, or the Mundane Egg ; 4. Agni, or Fire — (these four relate to the creation) ; 
5. Vishnu, or the Pervader-, 6. Garuda, or his Eagle-, 7. the transformations of Brahma; 8. Siva; 
QjtLinga-, 10. Nareda, son of Brahma; 1 1. Scanda, son of Siva ; Vd. Marcandeya, ex ^e. immortal man 

13. Bha-wishya, or ihc prediction of futurity — (these n/we belong to the attributes ?ixsdi powers of the Deity)*; 

14. Matsya-, 15. Varaha-, l6. Kurma \7 • Vamena, or as nfany incarnations of tHe Great One in his 

character of Preserver — all containing ancient traditions, embelli',.ied by poetry, or disguised by f^ble.— 
The eighteenth is the Bhagtrvata, or life of Krishna, with which the same poet is by some ima- 
gined to have cro\vned the whole series; though others, with more reason, assign them different com- 
posers.” * ... ^ ^ 

" Of the philosophical schools it will be sufficient here.to remark, fliat i^e first Nyaya seems analagous 
to the Peripatetic the second, sometimes called Vaishhica, to the Ionic-, the Jwo Mimansas, of which the 
second is often distinguished by the name of Vedanta, to thd Platonic-, the first Sanchya, to the Italic, and 
the second, or Patanjala, t^the5ro/i:, philosophy: so that Gautama corresponds with'ARisTOTLE, Ca- 
NABA with Thales, Jaimini with Socrates, Vyasa with Plato, Capila with Pythagoras, and Patan- 
j ALi with Zeno ; but an accurate comparison between the Grecian and Indian schools woul^ require a con- 
siderable volume. The original works of those philosophers are *very succinct; but,, like all 'the other 
Sastras*ihoy are explained, or obscured, by the Upadersana, or commentaries, without end.” ^ 

" It results, from this analysis of Hindu literature, that the Veda, TJpavedq, Vedanga, Parana, Hherma, 
and Dersana, are the six great Sastras, in which all knowledge, divine and human, is supposed to be compre- 
hended. And here we must not forget, tlfat the word Sastra, derived from a root signifying to ordain, means , 
generally an ordinance, and particularly! a sacred ordinance, delivered by inspiration : properly, therefore, the 
word is applied pnly to sacredftterature, of which the text exhibiU an accuyite'sketch.” » 

“ The Sudras, or fourth class of Hindus, are not permitted to study the six proper Sastras before men- 
tioned ; but an ample field remains for them in the study of profane literature, comprised in a multitude of 
popular books, which correspond with the several Sastras, and abound nnth beauties of every kind. All the 
tracts on medicine must, indeed, be studied by the Vaidyas, or those who are born physicians ; and they have 
often more learning, with far less pride, than any of the Brahmans: they are usually poets, grammarians, 
rhetoricians, ftioralists; and may be esteemed, in general, the most virtuous and amiable of t5e Hindus.” 

“ 'We need say no more of the heterodox writings, than that those on the religion and philosophy of 
Budha seem to be connected with some of the most curious parts of Asiatic lj)story; and contain, perhaps, • 
all that cotfli^ be found in the Pali, or sacred language, of the eastern Indian peninsula.*’ * 

“ Wherever we direct our attention to Hindu literature, the notion of infinity presents itself; and thg 
longest life?would not be sufficient'for the perusal of near five hundred thousand stanzas in the Puranas, with 
» a million more, perhaps, in the other works before mentioned. We may, however, select the bes’t from each 
Sastra, and gather the fruits of science, withouWloading,ourselves with the leaves and branches; while we 
have the pleasure to find, that the learned Hindus, encouraged by the mildness of our government and man- 
ners, are, at least, as eager to communicate their knowledge of all kinds as we can be to receive it. "But if 
we wish to form a correct idea of Indian religion and literature, let us begin by forgetting all that has been • 
written on the subject, by ancients or moderns, before the publicaflon of the G'ltaP — Page 355. 

In the commentaiy, whence the preceding extracts are taken, S'lr W. Jones gives some of thc^reaSbns 
that induced him and Mr. Wilkins to believe, notwith^nding the fable of Brahma’s four mouths, e^fch 
of which uttered a Veda, that the fourth, or Atharvaveda, was written or collected after the other three 


* And they arg differently arranged and named by other authoritiSs. 
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Fedas, He adduces arguments strongly confirming such inference ; but however conclusively such argu- 
ments had enforced this belief on the minds of most who think at all on the subject, it has subsequently 
and recently been so cogently assaikd by Mr. Colebboke, as will be noticed presently, that, without lartjier 
support, it must necessarily be much enfeebled, if not altogether driven from its position. 

We now prodied to select some farther particulars on the subject of the Vedas and Puranas, chiefly 
from l ^ r . Colebboke's Essay, in fhe eighth volume of the Asiatic Eesearches. ’ ‘ 

The Hendus believe that the original Vtda was revealed by Brahma, and to have been preserved by 
tradition until it was ariranged in its present form by a sage, who thence obtained the dame of Vyasa, or 
V KDAVY^A^ that i^ compiler pi the Vedas. He distributed the ‘Indian scripture into four parts, which are 
severally entitled Bich, Yeyusp, Sdmah, and Aiharvana, and each of which bears the common denomination 
oi Veda." — Page 378. ^ , 

With the Hindus it is an article of their creed, that the Vedas were composed by no human author. 
It^must be undeititood, therefore, that, in affirming the primeval existence of their scriptures, they deny 
these works to be the original composition of the editor (Vyasa), but believe them to have been gradually 
revealed to inspired wa'iters.” — Page 392 . 

Mr. C01.EBEOKE notices the circumstance of Mr. Wilkins and Sir W. Jones having Jjeen led, by the 
consideratipn of some remarkable passages, to suspect the fourth Veda to be less ancient than the other 
three ; and proceeds to enunjerate several arguments, and to quote some texts on which that suspicion might 
^ so reasonably grounded j and, afterwards, giving his own proofs in support of a contrary opinion : he 
thinking it “ probable that some portion, at least, of the Athard/ana is as ancient as the compilation of the 
three others ; and its name,*like their’s, is anterior to Vyasa’s arrangement of them : but the same must be 
admitted of the *Iiahasa and Puranas, which constitute a fifth Veda, as thh At'harvana 4oes a fourth.”— 
Page 379 . 

The sources of the three Vedas are thus given by a commentator, quoting from the scripture itself— 

".The Rigveda originated from fire, the Yajurveda from air, and the Samaveda from the Sun,’ 

“ Menu (chap. i. v. 23.) alludes to this fabulous origin of the Vedas : but a commentator explains it 
by remarking, that thedRigveda opens with a hymn to fire; and the Yajurveda, with one, in which airHs 
mentioned. Another commentator has recourse to the renovations of the universe.—' In 'one CaJpa, the 
Vedas proceeded from fire, air, and the sun ; in another, from Brahma, at his allegorical immolati6n.” — Jb. 

" From this,* compared with other passages of less authority, and with the received notions of the 
Hindus themselves, ft appears, that the Rich, Yajush, and Soman, are the three principal portions of the V eda ; 
•that the At'harvana is commonly admitted as a fourth j and that divers mythological poems, entitled Ita- 
hasa and Parana, are reckoned a supplement to the^ scripture, and, as such, constitute a fifth V eda.”— 
Page 381, 

" The Vedas are a compilation 6f prayers, called Mantras j with a collection of precepts and maxims, 
entitled BrahnUtna : from which last portion, the Upanishad is extracted. The prayers are properly the 
Vedas, and apparently preceded the Brahmana." — Ih. 

“ tlach ^eda consists of two parts, denominated the Mantras and the Brahmanas, or prayers and pre- 
cepts. The complete collection of the Ihymns, prayers, and invocations, belonging to one is entitled 

\KiSanjpta: every other portion oi Indian scripture is included under the general hfad of divinity — (Brah- 
rdana) — this comprises precepts which inculcate religious duties, maxims which explain those precepts, 
'Sind arguments which relate to theology. But, in the present arrangement of the Vedas, the portion which 


• I have not given the paragraph immediately preceding, and here adverted to. 
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Contains passages called Brahmanas, includes man)' -^vhich are strictly prayers, or Ms’.ntr::s. The tlieology of 
the Indian scripture, comprehending the argumentative portion entitled Vedmita, is containpd in tracts deno- 
minated Ufanishad-, some of which are portions of the BralwiMa, properly’so called: others are found only 
in a detached form ; and one is a part of a S -.nhiia itself.” — Page 388. 

“ Prayers, employed at solemn rites, called Yajnyas, have’ been placed in the three principal Vedas: 
those which aVe in prose, are named Yajusk-, su'jh as are in metre, are difnominated Rich-, and someVhich 
are intended to be chanted, are called Sainati: and those names, as distinguishing different portions of the 
Vedas, are anterior 'to their separation in Vijasa’s compilation. But the At'haiii^na not bcin^ used at the 
religious ceremonies above mentioned, and coi faining, prayers employed at Itistrations* at rites cf^iciliating 
the deities, and as imprecations on enemies, is essentially ditfferent from.the oAer Vedas.’' This is adducud 
by Mr. CoLEBKOKE as the trde reason why the three first Vedas are often mentioned tvithout any notice of 
the fourth} “ which must be sought,” he says, “ not in their different origin and antiquity, but in the 
difference of their use and purport.” — Page 381. • 

In a subsequent page, Mr. Coceeroke resumes this topic. — He says, “ I shall select, as a specimen, a 
passage, (from the White Yajur-veda,) material, as it contains an ^enumeration of* the Vedas, and of the 
various sorts of passages which they comprise; and tends to confirm some observations hazarded at the be- 
ginning of this essay. * 

“ As smoke, and various substances, separately issue from fire lighted with moist wood, so, from this 
great being, were respired the Rigz’cdi, the Yajur-xrda, the San/ai’cda, and the Jt'/iarvan and Ari^iras-, tht 
h'ahasa and Purana-, the sciences anj Vpanishads ■, the verses and aphorisms; the ex]>ositions and illustra- ’ 

lions : all these were breathed forth b',* him.” • *. ‘ 

* . ». * 

The commentators remark, that four sorts of prayers (Mantra), and eight kinds of precepts (Rrah- 

mana), are here stated. The fourth description of prayers comprehends such as were reveajed to, or disco- 
vered by, At’harvan and Angiras, meaning the At'kar-jana Veda. Tlie Itah^sx designates such passages, 
in the second part of the Vedas, entitled Brahm.-na, as narrate a story. The Purana intends those’which 
relate (o the creation, and similar topics. ‘ Sciences’ areyneant of religious worship; ‘ verses’ are memo- 
rial lines ; ‘aphorisms’ are sliort sentences in a concise style ; ‘expositions’ interpret such sentences ; and 
‘ illustrations’ elucidate the meaning of the prayers.” * 

“ The Itahasa and Puranas here meant, are not the mythological poems * bearing the same title, but 
certain passages of the Indian scriptures, which are interspersed among others^lsrougl^put th3t»jyirt of the 
Vedas called Bra/imsna." — Page 445. . 

“ The At'hsrva Veda, as is \vell known, contains m.iny forms of imprecation for the destruefinn of* 
enemies. — it must not be inferred, that such is tl«e chief subject of that Veda ; since it also contains a 
•great number of prayers for safety, and for the ^verting of calamities ; and, like the other-Zci/gr, numerous 
h;fmns to the gods, with prayers to be used at solemn rites and religious exercises, excepting such as are 
named Yajpya." — Page 4/1. , 


* This distinction is important ; inattention to it has led inquirers into error. “ urana treats 

of live subjects : 1. the creation of the universe ; 2. its progress, and the renovation of worlds ; 3 the geiw- 
alogy of gods and lieroe*; 4. chronology, according to a |abulou%systeni ; and 5. heroic history, eSntain- 
ing the achievements of demigods and heroes. Since each Parana contains a cosmogony, with mytholo- 
gical and heroic history, "the works which bear that title may not unaptly be compared to the Greci ai 
Theogonies .” — Colebroke. As. Res. Vol. VII. p. 202. This description is apijlicable to the eighteen 
mythological poems called Puranas, not to certain passages of each Icr/a bearing the satire name of Purana, 
and interspersed throughout that portion of the Vedas entitled Brahmana, or divine precepts. • 

3 L • . • • ' 
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" The subjects and uses of the prayers contained in the Veias, differ more than the deities which are 
invoked, or the titles by which th^ are addressed ; every line is replete with allusions to mythology,* and 
to the Indian notions of the DTvine Nature and of celestial spirits. For the innumerable ceremonies torbe 
performed by a householder, and, still more, for those endless rites enjoined to hermits and ascetics, a choice 
of prayers is offered in every stage of the celebration. It may be here sufficient to observe, that Indba, or 
the fifmament, fire, the sun, the ifioon, water, air, the spirits, the atmosphere, and the earth, bre the objects 
most frequency addressed j and the various and repeated sacrifices with fire, and the drinking of the milky 
juice of the^moon-plant, ^r acid asclepias, furnish abundant oscasions for numerous prayers adapted to the 
many stages of those religiou'# rites.”— Page 398 . , ’ * ' 

* Mr. CoLEBROKE, after t,iving,very strong reasons for believing the Vedas to be genuine compositions, 

in opposition to some assertions of their having been forged or grossly interpblated, proceeds thus — 

• * 

“ The greatest part of the books received by the learned among the Hindus will assuredly be found 
g4nuinc : I do not doubt that the Vedas, of which an account has here been given, will appear to be of this 
description. 

“ In pronbuncin^them to be genuine, I mean to say, that they are the same compositions, which, under 
the same title of Veda, have been revered by Hindus for hundreds, if not thousands, of years. I think it 
probable ffiat they were compiled by Dwapayana, the person who is said to have collected them, and who 
is thence named Vyasa, or the Compiler." — Page 488. 

• Othtr writers interpret the word Vy.-.sa to mean the divider-, and it is sometimes applied to an incarna- 

tion of Vishnu, under that name, assumed for the purpose of arraijging, or dividing, the Vedas. In the 
third ch^ter of Bhage^ata, twenty-two incarnations of the Breserver are enumerated) and some of 
them are noticed in page 224.— The 17 th : “ As Vyasa, he divided the Veda for the instruction of man- 
kind,” Krishija Dwapayana being the name of the supposed compiler, and an .-Ivatara of Vishnu being, 
as we have just seen, re.sorted to fqr the work, some writers have attributed the arrangement of the Vedas to 
Krishna, the Avatara, for which I think there is no authority. It is common for Hindus to attribute Vedas, 
Puranas, Mahahharat, &c, all to Vyasa. • 

The folkiwing is tI5e concluding paragraph of Mr. Colebroke’s Essay on the Vedas, — 

“ The preceding description may serve to convey some notion of the Vedas. — They are too voluminous 
for a complete translation of the whole ; and what they contain would hardly reward the labour of the 
reader — njtsch less Jhat o£ ttie translator. The ancient dialect in which they are composed^ and especially 
that of the three first V tdas, is extremely difficult and obsciire ; and though curious, as the parent of a mWe 
"polished and refined dialect (the classical Sanskrit), its difficulties muU long continue to prevent such an 
examination of the whole Vedas as would be requisite^or extracting all that is remarkable and important in 
those volumyiou* works : but they well ‘deserve to be ocfasionally consulted by the oriental scholar.” — - 
Page 497 . ^ « * 

• 

* Not a mythology which avowedly exalts deified heroes, (as in the Puranas,) but one which per- 
sonifies the eltments and planets and jvhich peoples heaven, and the world below, with various orders of 
beings. 

^ “•‘observe, however, in many places, the gjound-work of legends, which aredamiliar in mythological 
poems — such, for example, as the demon Vkitra, slain by Indra, who is thence surnamed Vhitrahanj 
but I do not remark any thing that correspunds with the favourite legends of those sects which worship 
either the Linga or Sacti, or else Ram. a or Krishna.^ I except some detached portions, the genuineness of 
which appears doubtful, as will be shown towards the close of this essay.’ —Page 398, See, under Hindus, 
page 368 . • 
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The reverence in 'which the Vedas are held by the Hindus will appear from the following texts in the 
Institutes of Menu. — 

^ Chap. I. V. 23. From firCj from air, and from the sun, he” (the^ Supreme Ruler) “ milked out, as it 
were, the three primordial Vedas, named Ric/i, Yajus/i, and Saman, for the due performance of the sa- 
crifiee.” » • 

This origin of the Vedas has been adverted to in a former passage*: the most popular origin that 
they, the four Vedas, issued from the four mouths of Brahma. Brahma, as we have seen,* had once jvve 
heads, as Siva, in'some of his forms, still has 5 and, in a preceding passage, a fifth I'cJa is spoken of. Some 
authorities attribute them generally to Aoni, or Fire . — See p. p. 269. 298. ,In the Asf. Res. V6l. JII. p. 47. 
this passage, by Sir W. Jones, occurs : — “ The Veda is called also Agarha ; ljut this title refers more parti- 
cularly to a mysterious book# or set of books, so named from having come frojn the mouth of Siva, as the 
Fedas proceeded severally from the four mouths of Brahma.* The same word means also the Veda'.' 

Chap. IV. v. 124 — “ The Rigveda is held sacred to the gods j the Yajurveda relates'to mankind ; |he 
Sama-veda concerns the manes of ancestors, and the sound of it, when chanted, raises therefore a notion of 
something impure.” , 

Mr. CoLEHROKE, however, in the Js. Res. Vol. VIH. p. 45S. ‘informs us, that “ a peculiaf degree of 
holinest seems to be attached, according to Indian notions, to the Samaveda — if reliance may bp placed on 
the inference suggested by the etymology of its name” — which " is expoundedpis denoting something which 
'destroys sin." And this inference receives corroboration from the circumstance of Krishna, whjn enume- 
rating, in the Gita, various orders of being^ and things, to the chief of which he compares himself, declaring, 
that, “ among the Vedas, I am the San^n.” It may be said, perhaps, that i\-\\ij^eda more especially relating 
to music, over vyhich Krishn/? presides, he may advert only to its harmonious *pre-emineAice. 

" 125. Let the learned read the Veda* on every lawful day, having first repeated, in order, the pure 
essence of the three Vedas-, namely, the Pranava, the Vyahritis, and the G.yatr't." (Pranava seems the same 
with O’M. — See page 414 ) ’ , 

Chap. XI. V. 262. — “ A priest, who should retain in his memory the \\ho\tRig-veda, would be absolved 
from guilt, even if he had slain the inhabitants of the three worlds, and had eaten food from the foulest 
hands. ’ 

263. By thrice repeating the Mantras and Rralimanas of the Rig, or those of the Yajush, or those of 
the Saman, with the Upanhhads , he shall perfectly be cleansed from every possible sin. • 

* " 264.' As a clod of earth, cast into a greaMake, sinks in it, thus is every sinful act submerged in the 
triple Veda. ■ , 

“ 266? The primary triliteral'syllable, in which the three Vedas themselves are comprised, must be kept 
• secret as another triple Veda : he knows ihesVeda, who knows theeroystic sense of that word.” (It is seen in 
my Frontispiece. — See page 410.) • , ' * 

Chap^. XII. v. 109. — “ Well instructed Brahmans atfe they who can adduce ocular proof from the scrip- 
tur“ itself, having studied, as the law ordains, the Ved >s, and their extended branches, or Vedangas, Mihtansa, 

A ( ya, Dhermasustr ! , Paranas," 

The age of the Vedas and Puranas is a point on which some discrepancies exist among the most respect- 
able of S .nskrit scho'ariy: in noticing them, I trust I do not volunteer an invidious task j for ray object i?to 
excite some farther investigation of a point in itself curious and interesting. • 


■* The TamuUens and Mahib.irs call these books Vedent-rm, with them, befhg like the termination 
nm, in Latin-, a termination generally annexed to neuter substantives. In Bengal, thgbook is called Bede, 
or Beda, there being no V in the Bengally alphabet. — See As. Res. Vol. I. p. 146. • 

3 I. 2 , . 
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Sir W. Jones CAs. Res. Vol. I. p. 238.) rejects the claim of ‘the Vedas to the -uery high antiquity that 
some warm advocates were disposed to confer on them : he could never believe that they were actually 
written before the Hood ; but v^;nt!ires to assert that they are far older than any other Sanskrit compositiqp. 
A'lid, in Vol. II. p. 305. he says, that he “ firmly believes, from internal and external evidences, that three 
of the Ved-s are nfore than three thousand years old : and, in Vol. III. p; 4S-I. says they appear to stand 
next it^ antiquity to the five books t>f Moses. In the preface to the Institutes of Menu, the learned trans- 
lator deems tke three first Vedas to have been composed about 300 years before the Institutes, and about 
600 before the Ruranas'ttnA. Itahases, which he was fully convinced were not the productions of Vyasa. 
The Inst'ttjitis are supposed to jiave received their present focm about 880 years before Cheist's birth. By 
one mode of reckoning, the ^ighdst age of the Yajurveda is carried to 1580 years before the birth of our 
Saviour, (which would mai^e it older than the five books of Moses); and the Institutes must then be a.s- 
signed to about 1280 years before the same epoch: buf Sir W. Jones deems the former date of 880 years 
for the Institutes iSie more probable. This would give the Yajur-veda an age, in I8O9, of about 2990 years ; 
or 298O, when the translator published Menu. 

Mr. CoLEpROKE (As. Res. Vol. VII. p. 284.) infers, from several data there given, the probability that 
the Vedas Were not arranged in their present form earlier than the fourteenth century befipre the Christi ,n 
era, but c:\utiously marks the inference as vague and conjectural : about 3200 years would hence 6e taken 
for the maximum of elapsed jjears since the present arrangement of the I^edas. And deducing, by Sir Wii.- 
LiAM Jones’s method, the comparative age of the Puranas, they will be 2500, or 2600 years old at most) 

, and the 7wr«V«/«, 2800. ‘ 

. Mr. JViLFORO (As. Res* Vol. V. p. 2-14^) says, “ The Puranas aj;e certainly a modern compilation from 
valuable materials that I am afraid no longer exist : an astronomical obserVation of the Jieliacal rising of 
Canofus, mentioned in two of the Puranas, puts thk beyond doubt.” 

Mr. Bently, (As. Res. Vol. VIII. p. 240.) after giving various reasons and calculations for the founda- 
tion of ijis opinion, says, “ it must be evident that none of the modern romances, commonly called the Pu- 
ranas, at least in the form they now stand, are older than 684 years, but that some of them are the compila- 
tions of still later times.”# ' 

, As far as the Parana, called the Sri Bhagavata, is concerned, il.V. Colebroke courftenances Mr. 
Bently’s opinion. He says, “ I am mvself inclined to adopt an opinion supported by many* learned 
< Hindus, who consider the cejebrated Sri Bhagavata as the work of a grammarian, supposed to have lived 
about six hundred years ago.” — As. Res. Vol. VIII. p. 48/. * * ' 

,, Mr. WiEKiNs, in the preface to the Gita, observes, that Krishna throughout the whole makes men- 
tion of three Vedas only, and those the three first in thejr present order : tfie fourth, proving itself a posterior 
work, mentions him. On this being remarked to some Pandits, who assisted in the translation, they ex- , 
pressed great astonishment at it, as itiiad escaped 9II the numerous commentators on the Gita* 1 will heir 
notice, that I once communicated this circumstance to two learned and well-informed Brahmans, who were 
much Struck with it ; and were greatly surprised to find the Gita known out of their own pale. Desirous to 
know how far J^he copies of this work, used in Bomb y and Poona, agreed with the translation, I have occa- 
sionally compared a small portion of it, fine for line, with a Brahman-, he listening to my rendering it from 
the' printed book into Hind-vi, and reciting to me, from memory, the lines immediately following. As far 
as I could judge, from so vague a process, there is no ditference in the copies used in parts so distant as 
Poona and Benares-, and the Brahmans' memory seemed no less faithful than the translation. 

The term Uganish d^'tsas frequently' occurred, and seems not to have, in general, any accurate idea an- 
nexed to it ; it has been understood to mean arcanum, mysterious , secret, &c. senses connected with con- 
cealment or piystery. The proper meaning of the word Uganishad, according to Mr. Coeebroke, on the 
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authority of the best Sanskrit writers, is divine science, or the knowledge of God; and it is equally appli- 
cable to theology itself, and to a book in which this science is taught.” Mr. C. gives the derivation ot the 
v^rd ; and says, that “ the sense, properly deducible from that etymo/ogj^ invariably points to the know- 
ledge of the Divine perfections, and to the consequent attainment of beatitude through exemption from pas- 
sions;” and that “ neither the etymology, nor the acceptation of*the word, has any direcf connection with the 
idea of secreoy* concealment, or mystery.” — As. Res. Vol. VIII. p. 4/2* a 

“ The whole of the Indian theology is professedly founded oa the Upanishads.” Soihe are extracts 
from the l^eda-, aild the rest are also consijlered as appertaining to the Indian scripture : but whether they 
are detached essays, or have been extracted from a Veda, Mr. Colebroke is,not certain. Ib. p. jt, 3. 

Of these fifty-two theological treatises, entitled Upaniskads, the titles artigiven by Mr. C. and a concise 

notice of their subjects or contents. » 

The word Sastra, by some writers erroneously spelled Mtoster, we find to mean, generally, an ordin~.nct, 
and particularly a sacred ordinance, delivered by inspiration; and properly applicable only to rucreJ {rVc- 
rature. 

The Veda, collectively, is the body of Hindu Scripture. '* 
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‘Of Kama; the god of love. 

t ^ 


Notwithstanding the poptjarity of this deity India, where, both in poetry and conversation, he 
Is,‘ as in most other refined countriA, in person, or by allusion to his attributes and effects, so often intro- 
duced, I do not find one refiresentation of K^ma amopg my images or pictures j nor do I recollect ever 
having seen an original of either in India. He is finely sculptured, with all his attributes, on the beautiful 
pantheistic choultry at Madura, built by the munificent Trimal Naig j and a'print is given of him — not, 
however, from that source, by Sonnerat, which is copied into Kindersley’s Specimens of Hindu Litera- 
ture. On^he choultry, he is, I think, standing, and not mounted on his parrot, as in Somnerat’s plate. 
Having no image or picture, I have given no engraving of Kama Deva ; and it is owing to this fircum- 
stance, perfiaps, that I, at so late a period of my work, introduce to my readers this deity', so important in 
the real history of man, as well as in poetical and mythological researches. As a matter of course, I comr 
nAtnced mj' series of plates with Ganesa, the god of policy, sagacity, and prudence j and have thus unwit- 
tingly disjoined, by the whole length of my book, those subjects and Kama, the god of affection and love, 
of whom { would gladly have given a plate. If I possessed, or could obtain, aq original cast or sketch. This 
can have been no designed arrangement j nor has it so much meaning as the distich fbat it seems to 
reverse— * 

Lome seldom haunts the breast W’here learning lies, 

‘ For Venus sets ere Mercury can rise.” 

I will introduce Ka^a by an extract from the argument prefixed to the hymn addressed to him by 5/J 
William Jon^es. t 

4 

“ The Hindu god, to whom the hyms is addressed, appears evidently the same with the Grecian Eros 
, and the Homan Cupido ; but the Indian description of his person and arms, his family, attendants, and attri- 
butes, has dAv and jlfcculiar beauties. * • ' 

^ “ .Recording to the mythology of Hindustan, he was the son of Maya, or the general attracting power, 

and married to Reti, or Affection-, and his bosom friend is Bessent, or Spfing. He is represented as a beau- 
tiful youth, .'■ometimes conversing with hit mother and consort in the midst of his gardens and temples; 
sometimes riding by moonlight on a parrot or lory, and attgnded by dancing girls or nymphs, the foreraosf 
of whom bears his colours, which are a fish on a red ground. His favourite place of resort is a tract of 
country round Agra, and principally the plains of Matra-, where Krishna also, and the nine Gopid, who are 
clearly th*e Apollo and Muses of the Greeks, usually spend the night in music and dancing. His bow of 
sugar-cane, or Sowers, with a string forrtied of bees, and his five arrows, each pointed with an Indian blos- 
som' of a heating quality, are equally new and beautiful, Hehasat least twenty-three names, most of which 
arednirodcced in the hymn : that of Kam, or KarIa, signifies desire, a sense which it also bears in ancient 
and modern Persian. And it is possible, that the words Lipuc and Cupid, which h^ave the same significa- 
tion, may have the same origin ; since we know that the old Hetruscans, from whom great part of the Roman 
lang'-age and religion was derived, and whose systeimhad a near affinity with that of the Persians and In- 
dians, used to write tLeir lines alternately forwards and backwards, as furrows are made by the plough. 



The sevei^th stanza alludes to the bold attempt of this deity to vV'ound the great god Mahadeva^ for which 
he was punished by a flame consuming his corporeal nature, and reducing him to a mental ^ssence ; and hence 
his chief dominion is over the minds of mortals, or such deities as he is* permitted to subdue.’’— Works, 
Vol. XIII. 

The Indian Maya, or, as the word is explained by som*e Hindu scholars, ‘ the first inclination of the 
Godhead to diversify himself is their phrase, ‘ by creating worlds,* is feigned to be the mothenof uni- 
versal nature and of all the inferior gods; as a Kashmirian informed me, when I asked him*why Kama, or 
Love, was represe’nted as her son. But llv; w'ord Maya, ox delusion, has a raore^suttle or reconjiie sense in 
the V edanti philosophy ; where it signirteS the 5ystem,of perceptions, whether of seconilary or pri»iary quali- 
ties, which the Deity w'as believed, by Epicharmus, Plato, and maiy* truly pious people, to raise by Jiis 
omnipresent spirit in the minds of his creatures, but which had not, in their opinion, any existence indepen- 
dent of mind.” — Jones. As. Res Vol. I. p. 22i. * * 

Maya, or Ada MAYA^is a name of Lakshmi : she is thus the general attracting power; the mothar of 
all; the Sacti, or energy, of Vishnu, the personification of Spirit-, (Maya, both in its subtle and more familiar 
allusions, has occm;^--^ former pages — sect). l6. 73.) she, attraction, unites all matter, producing 
love in animated nature, Jnd, in physics, the harmonization of atoms. Kama,* or Love, is her offspring, 
and is*united in marriage to Reti, or Affection, the inseparable attendant on the tender pasion ; and in 
friendship to Vasanta, (commonly pronounced Bessent,) or Spring, denotirig Love's season, both literally 
in regard to the time when most animals are impregnated and vegetables burst into existence, and/netapbofi- 
cally, touching the early portion of^man’s passage through life. We have before noticed (p, p. 52. 21/.) 
the allegory of Kama being an Avatfra or son of KRiSHNA,,by RuKMENi;»other names of Vishnjlt and 
Lakshmi, and.a farther instance (seep. 133.) of the correspondence of ‘that goddess* with our popular 
Venus, the mother of Cupid Riding, or dancing, by moonlight, allude to the love-inspiiing serenity of 
the time; such nights, about Agra, and in the southern parts of India, affoiding, after the heat and tumult of 
the day, a delicious quiet feeling of happiness not easily communicated, nor conceivable by the mere experi- 
ence of the unsettled cloudy skies of northern latitudes.^ 

The banner of Kama, a fish on a red ground, and his vahan, or vehicle, a pairot or /an,Jiave doubtless 
their allusion's ; the former possibly to the stimulating natuie of that species of food, stirring the blood tcv 
aid Kamdeo’s ends; and, perhaps, the ensanguined colouring arid extreme beauty of the /urf, and, like the 
fish, (and the dove of western mythologists,) its supposed tendenejia^s food, may have had a share • 

in guiding ’a selection of attributes for the ardent deity. The soft affection and fabled constancy of the dove 
may have weighed with the Greeks, although constancy may not, perhaps, be, in strictness, a striking ch^ 
racteristic^f Love. * , 

. Sonnerat says, that the Hindus deified Kama (whom he Calls Munmoden; which is, I suppose, one 
of his names in the Carnatic,) merely from theif gusto fgr A'olupluoushess : but the fable of his having been 
reduced from a corporeal nature to a mental essence, pfettily inculcates the idea of the prtigress and refine- 

* We may here, as usual with all Hindu deities, trace Kama's genealogy upwards to (Jie Sun, who is 
Brahm. Lakshmi, in a divine and mortal view, both as MAYA*and as Rukmeny, is his mother ; she is 
Vishnu, that is, his Sucti, or energy : Vishnu, or Krishna, Kama’s father, is the Sun, the source^lite^ally 
and figuratively, of warmth and union— affection and love. Let me here notice, as the only place in wHIch 
I can supply the omiss’ion, that when (p. 288.) describing the legless Aruna, charioteer of Surya, that is, 
the precursor of day, Aurora, it escaped me to remark, that Aruna’s imperfect form has been supposed, 
and not inexpressively, allusive to his partial appearance : bis head and body may be seen, but his legs are^et 
in invisible night, or lost in the blaze of Suhya’s brilliancy. , 
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ment of passion, and marks that the mind shares largely in his influence. It must, indeed, necessarily be, 
that the fabulist who thinks at all deeply, cannot but notice his extensive dominion over both mental and 
corporeal feelings. • * , 

Poets perpetually recur to this mishap of Kama ; and allusions to it have occurred in some of our ear- 
lier pages. Here follows some farther notite of that celebrated event.-— 

IVfciHADEVA and Parvati, playing with dice at the game of Chuturanga, disputed, and parted in wrath j 
and severally jfcrforming rigid acts of devotion to the Supreme Being, kindled thereby such vehement fires 
as threatened a general conflagration. The Det>as, in great alarpi, hastened to BrahmaJ who led them to 
Mahadeviv, and supplicated him to recal his consort;^ but the wrathful gnd answered, that she must return' 
to«bim of her own free choice.* They accordingly deputed Ga nga, the river goddess, who prevailed on Par- 
vati to return to her husband, on the condition that his love for her should be* restored. The celestial me- 
diators then employed Kamadeva, who woundbd Siva with one of his flowery arrows : hut the angry d°itv 
reduced the god of^love to ashes. Parvati, soon after, presented herself of a 

Cirati, a daughter of a mountaineer ; and seeing him enamoured of ;he^3s^mied her oWn*shap<^ and 
effected a reunion: and*in the place of reconciliation a grove sprangjte, whicl'^'^®®^^fiaed, fro m t^ im- 


pression wliich her appearance there made on the uxorious ileity, o^ill^ivood 

relenting Sm’a consoled the afflicted Reti,* the widow of Kama, ^,assunff'g4^|||^at she sjjpl^^jolH her 
husband, when he should be horn again in the form of Pradya.mna, son of Krishna, and should put Sam- 
•RkS-h. to de<ith. This favourable prediction was in due time accomplished ; and Pradyamna was seized by 
the demon Sambaha, who placed him in a chest, and threw it into thg sea. The chest was swallowed by 
a 'large fish, which was caugte and carried teethe palace of the tyrant,*where the unfortunate Reti had been 
compelled to meniai service: it fell to her lot to open the fish, and finding the cb*estand its contents, she nursed 
the infant in private, and educated him until he hadSufficient strength to destroy the malignant Sambara. 
He had before considered Reti as his mother; but their minds being now irradiated, the prophetic pro- 
mise of Mahadeva was remembered, and the god of love was reunited to the goddess of pleasure. — See 
As. Bes. Vol. III. p. 402. whence the above legernJ is taken, and 52. 206. 208. 210. 21 7. of our preceding 
pages. , • 

• In the Bamayana, (book i. sect. 22.) the resentment of Mahadeva is thus noticed : Kandarpa, 
the wily one, woynding St'kanu, the lorfl of the gods, while, with uplifted arm, he was engaged in sacred 
'austerities, nipt the desert pf^iis crime from the ey'c of the great Rudra — all his members, being scorched 
with fire, fell from his body : he was thence called Anang^ (bodiless), and the place where if happened, 
Kama (Desire).” — Page 179. 

We will here notice some of the names of Kama, ^nd then some farther particulars respecting his attri- 
butes and charactec. * ^ 

Kama-deva, or, corruptly, Kamdeo, is merely the gcU of love or desire. Makara-ketu alludes to 
thefish^ in his banner : ketu, I believe, is* a banner. Kandarpa means love : and Ka^'darpa- 

KETU is another of his names. Pushpa-dhanva, with the flowery bow. Mara. Ananga, the incorpo- 


•* The lamentations of Reti, on this occasion, fill a whole book in KAEiDASA’s^oem, called Kumara- 
SaMhava, or the birth of Kumara. — (See p. p. 52. 1/5). This book Sir William Jones’s teacher, a 
learned Vc,idya, was restrained from reading, considering the ceremonies of a marriage, that of Kama and 
Reti, at which Brahma Wmself officiated as father of the bridegroom, as too holy to be known by any but 
BrAmans. I have several pictures (see plate 46.)* where Brahma is assisting at weddings. Reti is 
sometimes represented, in pictures, on horseback, throwing a lance. 
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real. Sma*a, the ideah as the son of Maya, or illusion. Madan, or Madana, and M \damat, are names 
derived, I imagine, from a root signifying both sxvectness and intoxic tion^: honey is calledw.v J, or ?/!ud-, so 
is^ntoxication. In like manner shad, tiLii in Persian, and, perhaps, aiso*n Sanskrit, means honey j likf»- 
wise, adverbially, merriment, pleasure, intoxication, but not to a degree approaching dnyikenness ; it means 
too, marriage, Jput not of the first or most respectable kind; IMakadama is, perhaps, from the same ^jarce. 
His name of Pradyamna, son of Krishna and RuKMENY,has been noticed: Anikudh a was his son, ‘whose 
adventures with Usha are the subject of a pretty tale, and a very interesting dram:^. 

^ In the beautiful pastoral drama of ^ayadeva, called Gita Govinda, so often extraejed from on 
former occasions, allusions frequently occur to KAMA»and his attribujtes.^ RAdha is thus described bewail- 
ing the absence of her beloved Krishna; — » * * * 

Fresh arrows of desire’are continually ass .lljng her, and she forms a nef of lotos leaves as armour for 
her heart, which thou, O Krishna! alone shouUlst fortify. She makes her own bed of jhe arrows darted 
by the flower-shafted god ; but when she hoped for thy embrace, she had formed for thee a couch of th*eir 
soft blossoms. She draws thy image with musk in the character of the deity with tive shafts, having sub- 
dued the Makara, and holding an arrow tipped with an amra flowcf .” * ' ^ 

Tlje Makara is said to be the horned shark : it is a name al-o of tlie zodiacal sign Cufticorn, which is 
sometimes seen to terminate in the tall of a fish ; but I know not if any inference can be thence firawn ; nor 
do I know the legend of Kama's “ subduing the Makara," as alluded to in tt*e above quotation. 

The inhabitants of India, whether Hindu or Mussuhn -.n, may be generally called a salacious* race ; aitd 
cunning and itinerant quacks avail jliemselves, as in other countries, of the ft'lhes and propensities of their 
wealthier brethren. One of t^iis description, some years ago, ‘pretended to possess a peytion of a wcffider- 

working fish, that he called whic^i, if spelled ^ Lo may be ren- 

dered the discourse-devouring Jisli-, but I should not judge that to be its real meaning ; and, indeed, 1 have 
its name before me, spelled^^^jL/JCsKi but, hating no books, I am not sufficient of a Pitsi'n to dftermine 
its derivation or allusions : I conclude, how'ever, that tltey may be traced to Kama's fidi, bodi as to family 
and effect. Ejp that as it may, 1 have been told, that impotent and old men, who, in India, I thhik, more than 
elsewhere, are prone to “ envying every sparrow' that they see,” seek with a\ idity this rare invigorating drug j‘ 
and, at Prena, I heard, that Nana Firnaveese, attr.ictcd by the fame of a Mahomeihm traveller, who^ 
possessed a ^jiece of it, was in treaty for its purchase at an enoimous price, loift prui^ntly m.ftle a pievious 
reference to some gentlemen at the English Rosidency for their opinion of its powers; and, on being dis- 
couraged, ^declined the offered btygain. I lately, however, learned, that this was a trick played on Nana 
by some Mahomedan gentleman. Having occasion,* recently, to write to a Poon ; friend, settled in England, 

I mentioned, and made some inquiries after, this fish; and it happened, that a Mo-^lud gtntlonian, who w'.is 
’one of the party at Poona that so many years back playdd this trick on Nana, was at the Jime on his travels 
in Europe, and, when my letter arrived, on a visit at my friend’s house. I he story had been long fo»gotten, 
and was thus, by a strange coincidence, called to the recollection of several former residents at Poon>. 

I may here notice another drug, to which the Brehm -ns ascribe great virtues, of a heating, rather than 
an invigorating, nature; this is the Egyptian mummy, which they call mamm'le, strongly accenting thslast 
syllable. It might be*spelled and afford grownd for etymological speculation, that TshalLnot 
here enter upon ; nor continue the notice of the Brahmanical mammae farther than to remark its being some- 
what curious that sucli a name should be applied by them tt) such a subject. ^ 

Kama’s five arrows are each tipped with the bli^som of a flower, which is devoted to, and suppose*! to 
preside over, a sense ; the flowers are of a beating, inflaming quality; and are named,*and well described, in 
these lines of the hymn, which paint Vasanta preparing the bow and shafts for his mischievous friend — 
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“ He bends the luscious c?.nc, and twists the string • 

€ With bee^ how sweet ! but, ah ! how keen their stiiig f 

« He with five flow’refs tips thy ruthless darts, ' 

, Wliich through five senses pierce enraptur’d hearts : 

Strong Chmnpa, rich in odo’rous gold; , 

* Warm Anter, nurs'd in heavenly mould ; 

^ Dry Nagkeser, in silver smiling ; 

, ^ Hot Kitticum, our sense beguiling ; • 

• And fest, ^o kindle fierce th» scorching flame, 

* Jjo-vhh ft, which gods bright Bda name.” 

« • 

The Ckump.'i, or Champa, more classically»called Cf^mpAt, is a polyandrian polygyman flower; the Mi- 
theha of Europeait botanists : it is of two sorts, white artd yellow; small, and in its foliage like an expanded 
rose-bud. Gardeners make, and expose in the shops, chaplets and long strings of the blossoms, which loose 
Women, on the.supposiiion that its fragrance excites favourable sensations in the votaries of Kama, decorate 
their hairVith, and wear round their necks; its potency is, however, so great, that nerves unaccustomed to 
it can scarcely bear its odour within doors. Another flower, commonly called mugri, or mogry, i? of the 
lame description, and may, gerhaps, be one of those classically named in the hymn. 

^ The fragrance of the Chumpa is so very strong that bees refuse to extract honey from it, a circumstaneb 
(that could not escape the keen eye of the Hindu poets; and they accordingly feign the Chumpa to be sadly 
mordfied ;tt this neglect. IJiey' have, ho«xver, afforded it consolation, by dedicating it to Krishna, the 
black deity ; as th5y, contrary to some European poetical naturalists, conside^tbe union of yellow and black 
peculiarly beautiful. Krisiina is mostly seen profusely decorated with gariands of flowers. Tfat Chumpa 
is farther console'd by the preference it has obtained in bedecking the glossy locks of black haired damsels, 
as just ijoticcd ; also in the following stanza, literally translated from the Sanskrit : — 

“ That thou art not honoured by the ill-disposed bee, why, O Ch .mpaka ! dost thou so heavily lament ? 
The locks of^ lotos eyedrdamsels, rcsembling-the-fresh-dark-clouds adorning-the-sky ; let these embellisft 
^thee.”' — As. Miscellany, Vol. II. • 

I will here add another couplet, frotu the same work, a translation from the Birj dialect; premisintr, 

€ that Hindu ladies sometimes jvear a little mirror, called chury, of polished metal, in a ring on the thumb, 
and that th^ lotos is tBe emblem of female beauty. * • * 

, Krishna, who had concealed his passion from the parents of a damsel whom he secretly visited, un- 
fortunately chanced to find her in the midst of her relations : how grea*t bis distress ! He wds averse to 

departing without expressing his passion — words were debarred — both were embarrassed — love prompted; , 

^ “ He, with salute of deferSnee due, * 

^ A lo/os to his foreliead prest ; , 

, She rais’d her mirror to his view, 

< And turn’d it inward to her breast." 

• / 

^ The Amer, mentioned in the extract from the hymn, is also called Amra, and Amla, and is said by 
some to be the mangoe flower. • , * 

“ Dry Nagkeser" is also called Kesara: it is a handsome flower, with yellow and white petals. The 
Bela is a beautiful species of jasmin. • ' 

^ Among a refined people, advantageously situated jn a low latitude, we naturally expect to find love, in 
its vast variety of relations, no inconsiderable portion of their occupation and amusement. Books and tales 
on amatory tftpics are very abundant ; and, in common life, allusions are constantly occurring to Kama 



and bis excitations. It will be recollected, that K ahs is the son of Krishw * j who, being V isnvo, is c'alled, 
in the second stanza of the ode that I am about to introduce, as he is, in former pages, Madhava. The 
three first stanzas of the ode consist chiefly of compound words, forming names of Kama : for instance-r- 
Phshpadanva, with a flowery bow; Makaea ketu, fish-bannered. See. , 

On the ]i3fh and I4th of the first half of the month Chaitra, which must be about the full moon, a fes- 
tive jollity, with music and bathing, is held in honour of Kamadeva : on which occasion, the following is a 

i 

popular canticle-—. , 

• 

“ 1. Hail, god of the flowety b6\v; hail, warrior, with a fish'oii banner; 
hail, powerful divinity, who causeth the firmness of the sage to forsake him, arid 
subduest the guardian deifies of the sight regions ! * 

‘‘2. O Kandarpa! thou sou of Madhava ! O IMau.a ! thou, foe of Sam- 
BARA ! Glory be to thee, who lovest the goddess Reti ; who springest from ttie 

heart ! , * • 

“»3. Glory be to Madana; to Kama; to him who is formed as the'God of 
gods; to him, by whom Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, Inora, are filled with Emotions 

of rapture , 

“ 4. May all my mental cares be removed! all my corporeal sufferings ter-, 
minate! May the object of itiy'?"T'6e attaineeV rnd my” (‘-and, gentle. reader; 
thy — ) “ felicity continue for ever.”-"-.^f Res. Vol. III.’p, 278. 
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A* ^ * * • ’ 

Abja, progenitor of the incarnated Narayen,»78. 

AcUTI, who, 102. ’• 

Ada-maya, a name of Lakshmi, 132, 4<^. 

Adherma, what, 91, 343. , * 

Adhumbara, a name of Yama^ 303. 

Adima, who, loi, 102. ^ ) 

Ani'fiT’ mother of the gods and the Adilyas, 92, 280; 
of the Suras, and generally of benevolent beings, 
95 ; of Indr A, 186. > 

Adilyas, who, 92, 93, 280. '' J •, 

A6,jstya, the star Cdnofus, 875 account of, 319, 
362. ^ 

Agni, regent of irj^, 52, 293; and of the S. E. 261, 
271, 297, 298; is Vuj^CAN, 299, 300^ is chief 
lof the J^sus, 93, 298; rl^cs a j^i,* 60, ’3025 
seduces the wives of the Bishis, 87; im^egnates 
Ganga, 175) warms the frigid siva, 33, 3c»2;>] 
begets an ape, 319^ general account of his at- 
tributes a/jd family, and plates of, described, 293 
to 302; his attributes like Surya’s, 279; coa^ 

, lesces with the three great powers, 298; renders 
SiTA incombustible, 193, 302; source of the Fe- 
das, 269,4435 invoked, 296; cook to Ravena, 
333 - 

AgniaslrUj what, 299. 

AGNM8HUVA,^a name of Kartickya, 53. 

AGNi^HftA, a name of Agni, 298. , 

Ahilya, who, 87, 172 ; cursed for depravity', 264. 
^Aja, a r\ame of Brahma, 101. 

Aindri, sacli, or w'ife to Indka, 116, liS, 272. 
’Aksha, son of Ravana, 323. 

Alaka, the residence of Kuveba, *75. 

' Amaradeva, 1 1 ' ^ ' 

Amarakosha,’} '''‘> 0 , 222 , 223 ,> 233 . , ^ 

Ahba, a name of Parvaxi, 155. , 

Ambaeishi, who, 265. , 

Ambika, sacli of Xartikya, 117. 

'’Ambhrina, who, 127, 128. 

’ Arura, a’flower, 207, 208, / ^ y. 

Amra'vati, the abode of In ■. 

dmrita, ambrosi.}, 95, 341 j . . . and fables of, 95, 
182, 183,, 342. ’ , ,1 

ANADA.’a name of Anafurna, 158. 

ANALA,'^»name of Agni, 298. 

Ananda,* who, 197. 

Ananga, a liame of Kama, 208, 448. 

Anania, eternity, 1375^0 name of Naga, or Sesha, 
which see, 27, 29, 137*, 338. 


ANAPORftA, a form of Parv'.Ji,^ 30, r'S"; plates of 
desfabed, 158, 31/1. „ > 

hiss^andjof Radha, .103^ , , ,, 

Angeras, who, 84, 86, 91. , > 

As'GsoMTbN, who,’ 33 hi 3 ^ 9 ' , 

Anima's, killed aod ea^eu.iby Hindus f^nd Bradmans, 
36010371. ' ’ ) / 

Anila, onhme of Pavana, 321 . , 

ANlRUDHA,.,Son of KaMA, '2I7, 449. 

Anje^jny, tale of, 316, 318. , . ^ 

Amja’nabha, n narje of PARV.tTi/y^^.* ,, 

Anisumya* who, 87, 287. 1 

A "s jsGATi, a name 01 <Parvai I, 1^4. ^ ' 

Anteka, a name of Yama, 303. . ' v <> 

Anumati, goddess of the day, |i3i a’ name of the 
moon, 294. ' ^ ^ 

Aparajita, a name and form of->?ARVATi,.| y6, 

n8. \ ” ' 

Afsara, Afsarasa^ ctiosX\\s\ minstrels Rr^j-lanccrs, 65, 

* 155, 2595 very numerous, 97 ; origin and’fal'les of, 
96, 183; dqriv.ation of, 265; residence of, 259, 210 -^ , 
produce moilkeys, 318. 1 , 

AramA, who, 300,. 

Aranya-devi, a nar.vEhof i’arvati, 155. “ 

Ardha nari, 'f/ho and what, 28, 83,974 pictures of 
described, 98, 99. ' ’ 

Argha, ox Arga-patra, a mysterious symbol, 68, 336, 
337> 3S5> 388, 3905, particulars and plates of d^- 
scribed, 386 to 39.5. ■ 

Argha-natha, a name of Siva, 38S, 399. 

Arjun, who, 92 J describes Krishna, 2114 coinsj 
of, 434- . 

ARK^,,a name of the sun, 287. , _ ’ 

Ark^bandhu, a narde ol ByduA', 234. . ' 

Aruka,^ Charioteer of the sun, 274', 278^^ 280; >pa-. 

rentage and ,0,-,^;;,, -^,278, 2S8, 33~ 3apj plates 
, of desjri' 

2 \ RUN 9^1 
Aryama 
Ashtar a, 

Asita, 

Aso\xi, a sacred s 

Asura,' ma^xgatot Angs, 94; aliegbries .0-5, 93 j 
stars, 260. r ^ > 1 

Asivahniedha, a sacrifice of a horse, 42, '338, 366. 
Aswini, a name of Pa^vati, ^ 55 - , , ' , 

Asav.ini-Ku.mar.a, the twins, 93, 12S; sops of’As- 
wiNi, 155; sans of Surya, 279. ' 

Atmabhu, a name of Brahma, 5^'. 0 < 


'eglesS and w]iy, 

I . 287. ■ ' ’ 

’ , 155 - 

i 53 - , ) 

55,207. 

Angs, 94 ; allegories .0-5, 
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Badra, a solar^^na e ' 
Bo/mJa, a I'a.iious co\ 


lla^on^ 295. 

. •* ’ 

BAjrfESWABiJ-ii oSnae o. Devi, t 

Ealalrlya, a race c^fclesttal 97. 

Bala-^vama, ;»a imc^arj bf'^i hnuj, 29, Itjo; 


* € • 
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C 
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• of ddtcsioed,* 194. 
•-B-allaji, an iruatarj 


j:^ates 


? c 


• toryof, 415 
Baliswara 


t I 


f 

( 


c 

c • 


of Vishnu, 25, 31, 415 ; his- 
S j platescf (inscribed, 31,32, 415,41^. 
a name^f Siva, 389/' 

^ BiRaiSMATI,,Khp» 1 1^. ^ ^ _ 

BanTa^, a. irii^erovS sect of hindus^\)\"] t 3^i 5 abstain 
froirv animal foodj[^348. ^ q- ' 

Balding, a suavcc} stogie, 309. ' 

Biftdfias, or Bfiud/iists, tbe sect who worship Buitha, 
Jc5, 122, .220, 2^3; subdivided, IS, 122, 237, 

( 241 } persecta^d, 220, 234, 236, 238, 368; extent, 
2^0,! hatetl by Brahmans, 2^?, 236, 238, *40. 
Bst,, w^nb,' i S/V187, 188. • , * 

BEl<UBA,''ve<'LH.MBAVA.'' , 

Ekss2NT, see V'asacjt. 
i'cUVc.f, a solar and'lutvar appellation, ^§5. 
!dHAD^A,KAi.i, a name of Parvati, 149, 295; •tatue 
of destjHbed, 139. t , » 

BtiAGA, natne of Siva and Surva, 128, 2875 and* 
of tlie rXoni, 3S4. » 

' Bp /.GAVADi, a name of Parvati, 149. 

Bi'agavan, a name- of Jariihna, or V^k,hnv, 79, 
82, 205. V' , ; 

Bh .gaVjAV, a nunie pf KrIskna, 44. 

Bhagqva'^a,’- a life cf Krishna/ 200, 224, 439*, a 
n)oder,n 20O, ^44<- 

Eh.'.gazt t s, sectarial adorers of Lrishka, 122, 407. 
BhAviAvati, a na ifS of ANAPuifNA, 15S. 

Bhagiri i'HA, faf'Ies cotfc^ri”- - iq, 42, 339^ 

Bha'nu, a '.lame cf the so * ' 

BharaiO)^ a1a‘, whtv 8", c 

Bharga, a ..We of Si (. 

P'efiitcient ni * v ' 

Bhaikava, an a-ua^’ari * . 

,’77; and name of bis . ' nly,.J9, 

. 49? '"JK 1^6/177, 1/3. 

Bhasirara, a tinroc of Sura - , 

Bhvva, a name of Siva, 155. ’ 

'Bhavati, a form of Parvati, i4S,'^i47, 299; ridesa 
■bull, or a tiger, 60; daughtrr of Daksha, 78; is 
Vr.r-ut,, 15s, ‘■299; see P.AtvATl. 

^.F.M, a stipposed statue of, 247. ^ * 

BhjUI-, who, 92. f ' , c 

* ■ ' 


Bik’a, . 

.. R-BADR 

274; h. 


•KA, jvlio, 203. 

j >11 of Bra^ima, 78, 86, 94, 274; of Va- 
i of Menu, 84, 274; alleg»jjrical origin , 
f of the Maharshis, 94; tries ^the 
: three great gods, 418; his* wHe 
HNu, 320 ; extravagant gift of pro* * 
• • 

names of S/Va an^ BHAVANr,*29i, 
305. • • 

'3, 204. • , ^ , 

if Siva, 340. * 

‘ 11'' 114. 

■’ ■ irub, 55, 100, 156. 

ViRA Badra. 

reme Being, i, 9, 26, 44, 73, loi, 

,’r/ personified, 2,^9; has no temples, 

^ ; nor images nor pipmres, 3, 26; not directly > 
worshipped, 3, 13, all attributes and powers 
resolvable into him, 6, 7, 9, 13, 20, 78; and 
emanate from him, 9, 13, 44, 78, loi, 41 1 ; t^pi- 
fieo by the sun, 7, ij, 277,*4io; how described, 

9, 12, 13, 211, 274, 411 ; imperishable, 31, ; 

symbol of, 405, 412. 

Brahma, the personification of the Creative power 
of the peily, 2, 9, 2^, 343, 385; and of matter, ^ 
t, S’’ 24*, 243 f.and,^- the earth, 2, 6, 8„ 

59, 247, 3oef 343 ;'*and *o'f fire, 6, 8;*and of tlfe 
, sun, 8, i6>ii2;»»nd of time, 8, 16, 19,306; 
6ut not of water, 8, 59 ; the origitr of all mate- 
rial substances, &c. 6, 76 ; has no temples, 2; nor 
• exclusive rites, -2, 7, 18; reason why^ot, 18; no , 
sect named after him, 3, 7, 128; images of him 
worshipped, 5 ; less known and invoked thah 
his coequal powers, and why, 3, 5 ; has fewer 
names, 9; his temples overthrown, 3, 19, 129; 
has been iqcarnated, 2, 5; ii perishable, 30, 150 ; » 
if imperishable, 91 ; his powers, &c. ^esSribjd, 5, 
It, 16, 2C9; is carried by a goose 8r swaa, to, * 
, • 16, ^9, 97, 1 16, 343 ; (see V.dian,) bl^ ’not often 
seen so mounted, io,'59; his consort is Saras- 
wATi, (which see) 11 ; has also olfspfing, 2,* 
110; red, his peculiar colour, 6, 44, 45, 150,. 
298, 419; his fabulous origin, io2j 2^9; con-^ 

' tests between him and,; Vishnu, 18, 19, 78, 80; , 

and Siva, 5, 6,' 18, 19, 80, io6> beheaded by*. 
SivaI 1), 18, 80, 102, 106, 177; and by N.\r- 
Rt.vAN, 80 ; is iiiil identified, or coalesces in cha- 
racter with Siva, 5, 6, 8, 12, i^, 16, 18, 19, 36, 
78, 101, 102; is brother to Siva, 106; is uien- 1 
tified with Nar- . 31,75,77,80; a;-d with , 
Vishnu, 5, P ' ••591 loi ; springs froni 
Vishnu, 10, ? - 59 > 2^91 assumes the 

form of Budha , * ' ales(«s in character with 
Jove, 79,117; Wi. rvJsiRiJ, 80; with tH.RONOs, 
385; with Menu, 90, 306:- with Agn*, 298; 
with Sani, ’ 306; and with many others,, 306; is 
four headed, 6, 11, 26, 443; fabtjous origin 
of his heads, 104; was formerly five headed, 6, 
18, 60, 80, 400, 443; reveals the Fedas, 440, 443; 
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divides himself, gi, 1045 degiiaiied -* 

333 j plates of described, 1 1 j 26, 433. 
j Br^hmas^a, who and what, 322. * 

^AHMADiCAs, who and what, 83 to qi. 

^AUMANi, I a name of Saraswati, co 
’ !Bkahmi, ,5 of Brahma, ii6toi , 

BrakmarAciilt, instances of related, 373. * 

Br^nmam, njisceyaneou^articulaiis of, 345 to 
•peiiions ef sacred, 3715 murders of related, 

•373^ 375 ; ■HiB affd eat animals, 348 to 353, 

; addicted to eating, but not drinking, 358^ ( 
359; their potency, 372, 403; credfiliiy, ^oa ; 
may bear arms, 377 ; are forbidden to feign, 3^0 ; 
duties of, 380; hate the £ udkas, 2211236, 238, 
240 j village of, in Bombay, 395 ; ide;/tified wi>h 
the Druids, 46. 

j Brahmaputra, a deilied rive^ 37. 

, Brahdt^shis, who, 95 - "* ’ , 

Bkighv, see Bhrigu. , 

Bu^ha, an m/aiaraoi Vishni;, 15, 220,^221, 228, 

I 234, 237, 2445 dis?onancaf resnecting, 220, 225, 
•^^3 ; tenets of the B^udhas, his sectaries, 220, 
224, 225, 228, 231, 352 ; not disagreeing mate^'- 
ally with those of other Vi is/,na<ujs, 224, 2255 his 

• sectaries very nuSicrous, 15 ; extent of, and of his 
^ worship, 240 ; hqw inlfbduced, 24(^5 e,ra of; 224, 

*229, 233’ 238; postet?or to’ the f^das, 368; ge- 
neral account of, aaotoiJ'S; StsncAeng::^ a spp-., 
posed temple of, 46 ; temple of, at C^mb y, 248 ; 
statues and temples of, described, 229, 230, 231, 
239, 242 th 256; sculptures of, in Ehphanta, Ellorn) 

^ * &c. caverns, 242 to 245 ; colossal statues of, 239, 

’ 242, 247, 253, 254 ; woolly headed and thick 
lipped, 231, 232, 243, 249 to 255 ; differing from 
j others, 231, 237, 243 j confounded probably with 
1 those of other sects, 243, 248, 249,; image of, 
from China, 251 ; various names of, 234, 239; his , 
’» birtji, 226, marriage, 227; parentage, 237; name 
^ and fordi^ssumed by Brahma, 236 with whom . 
he coalesces in cbaracte.', 222, 236; and with 

• VishhV, 223; 224, 225; with Hari, 222 ; with 
, Naratana, 222 ; with Brahm, 222 5 with Mer- 

coRy,j24o^ 282, 283, 286; fS^shead, marks of, 
252,409. ! 

•liudha in- 

Buihz Gaya 'l scnption and ^statues lound at, 

^ t 221, i5o. j 

Btfdhists, see Baudhas. ' 

jguoHi, a wife of (janesa, 172. 

,BufFaloe£s less regarded by Hi’- ' than oxen, 360. 

BfilJ, th^ vehicle of Siva, 3 N.ndi. 

• j 

1 ,C. ^ , 

Calatri,, a’narae of Dsvi, 146. ' ' , 

CALAYu°*,^who, 214., 

Cali, sec f^^li. 

C ,liya, hee Kaliya. , , " 

Calpa, see K. dpa. 

Cama, see Kama. 


* ♦ * • f ^ ^ 

) W, a meiltorious sufciiis^j.,^', 230.^ 
i, sec Kiiweri. ’ » , • o • ” 

’"tj.'a name of Dl^i, 146. a* J , 

, * ^ ' jyesent seat of Budhism, 221, j^24s»329; 

j V peopled with monkeys, yiS, %'S, 329; ^ 

r, ^ the scqne of tjie 328. 

tL^rLUritaiya three^hrfded infermal dog, 214, 304. 
Chacshusha, who,, 83, 86. ^ 

ChakJa, a.i^issi^cddiscds, 34. 406 ; an attribute of 
VisliAu, ?4, ^17; borne by Indr.v, 22^8;’ and 
others,^24, 33.>-, ' , , 

Ch iltra'vlrti, a title of B'doHA, -227, 249, 406'; and 
of others, 22S. , ^ , 

C/rtmp t,^ Bower, ftble of, 450. ' ' 

Chamunda, a name of PilRiriTi, iry, iiS. 

Chanda, a demoB, slain by Dr’S!, ti8. 

ChaWdic.a, a name of Devi, 118;, 145', 146., 
Chandra,' the moon, 21, 289; ft' 'nidle' deity, 21, 
278, 589 ; sometinc's^female, 21, *289 ; p.m’niage 
otj 89, 281, 292; marriage, ,78, 'I C9,’ 2S4, 290, 
29), 413; attributes, 289, 292, 293; invokdd, 
281; plates of described, 28^', 285, 2x9 ono of 
the fourteen gems, 183 ; history ,cf, 289 to 2(74 ; 
disgraced by RAVErTA, 333. .•> - , , 

CHANDRAsEKRA.f,a iVarne’of Si VA, 30, 2S9, 290 ; ’and 
his re.sidence, 39, 47. • ' 

Chandri.'v tisi, who, 192, 283. ’ ' 

CAandrayam,* "I lumr penanceygi. * 

Chawsihi, sacti, or consort of Chandra, 21, 120, 
289; r>rnamenti 7 tl)eTjiea-)l''of Siva, 54, 290. > 

Changadbva, tale of, 425. 

CAank, a ihell, 24, 33, 183, 213. ' ' 

Chanyaka, story of, 142. 

Charch!C.\, a name of Pa RV AT', riy, 118. 

Chaya, \^ife of Surva,, 287, "SS j scc ^'rabha. 
Chevana, who, 33^. ’■ *’ ' 

Chindeo, who, 253. - 

CAinese, eat horses, dog", &2. 740, 34<J;’ 3 i>dsa, of 
the; 233, 239, 251. '■ *’ 

Chin ^Aahara, a naip^ of Sivaj .0. 

Chitraa '.THA, chief mpsician to Iudra, 200; the 
city of KuVera, 177. ^ ’ 

Chuhidan 'a’s wife, 227. 

ChU!.!, 

Cinnara, ' 'ara. * , >' 

Coins, np. rent, ind medals, platc- 

^ of deserii' 1 

Com^ersion of ,. ms, con^idered,* 4 r” 7 . 

Cow, greatly ve^e.. ' ■, iS, 138, 130, 142, jvobable 
origin of, 140; (pursed for pride and falsehood, r S ; ’ 
other tales of, 139 to 144; see Suha 3 hi. 

CriJairaAa, a place of IndrA, 270. 

Crishna, see KkishnaP 

Crisfliiangana, thf 20urt of Nairita, 270. "* 

Critu, who, 84, 86, 91. ' ' ; 
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.% 78, 96. H| ^ 
ids* 107s »o8 j 31X 
/ 8, 1^77 ; jt^ zsltp^ 


mol. 
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* * ’ * 

► beht*S' V- 

* '* goat’s !iec V T 

the same w , « 1 06 ; 

109; pJatef., •* 'j. 

Dakshmi, whOj 334. •• 

DAHOROARA'^’a ntim^of P ^ 

wliat, 9^ 423. • ^ 

Daiim'S’/j wli«j 93;J94 t*r# .ilc ■•! ^/of* • 

c ^DANUf pjrentfof the ^anaimaf 9^. 

•- ’BSnusha, what, 183, 193, 194. • # 

'•DASACrxiVA, a name af Havana, 332. 

Basra, a Hindu ^'Stii^al, 156, 35o.*357. * * 

Da^’ratha, oP^Rama, See. 3 g, 190, 31 i; ^ac- 

.** cbitift o^*j93*'^ 1 2, 3 14. * • 

DASRiT Rama* a^ame g^Uma CHASDit ^ 190; 

. * see Raa?a» • 

Iktiiya, who^iid tv^at, 94, 95, 148. * 

ifgva, a <yyine epitfcet variously applied, 12, 14, 94, 

« 214,334,2^^346. 

: D^/rKALAAUN', 341 antagoiiisPaf Krishn.a* 214. 
X)S;I#y*K RisjfNA's m(ith«r, ^29, 1*7. • 

Xlet' festival?357.* , 

De4!a^’'ah#sha, wlio, 155, 272. 

*JBtr-'ar^ana, celesttel tjpinftreJs, 65. »* 

•Dtv^NTEK*, legends of, 215, 303, 329. • 

Jdevarshj^ who, 94, 95.** ♦ . • 

Bevas, origin of the, 93. • 

. UEVAS4iifTi,Vife of Daksha, 102. • 

• D,piv*i, a form of Parvati or BuAVANi, 17, 25, 94; 

• * #nan)e of other goddesses, 17, 25, 94, 255 ;'is Isis, 
112; se?\jri%s of, 406 j spt^es, &c. of.^Iescribed, 
160 ^ see P*avA'ji. •* * 

^ Dha^aja,* a nanitfef Kuvrka, 276, 319. • 

■:DHA 5 f^A«ry^A, 4 wh», ^ 3 , 4042 . 
t DiiERftA, who, 91, 371. * ' 

D.h*rma raja, afin^fiie t>f RJtdha, 2345 ^id of 


• -esramony in h 
rho, 3014. 
ho, 332. 

, compiler of 
' .who, 339. 

■ho, 1 13. 


'a, cavern, 49, 7 
. . 249, 334, 335, 5J 
.j,.caves, 243, 244, - 


x,f Durga, 401, 


las, 442. 
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impres. 


lerated, 223, 
AHMA, 289 ; 
ssed, 41 S. 


227, 

mark 


-Vi, 


. \ A.V*-, 303, iP4, 

PH^TRjATf, a naftie of '' 

Jdmdimqf'vRAt, 99, 42 ' . ' 

Dikga-jiiWa, killed 1 • ' t 

S)\ii%j, ^I'dt^of, 190, 

'DiiJ, the general_n|othe 8ic. 47„ 

96; wife of Ka. t • nosed by 

, I wflRA, daughter X ^ portentous 

• pr«|^3*of? *48 j raothx 
JDivaxara, a name of the sur 
•DivoDftSA, sjory of, 235. 

Dandubhis, who, 96. ^ 

PuftGAj^a form 4>f Bhavani, or Parvati, 56, 145, 
? i5i> 153; destroys Mahishasura, 56, i47,*i523 
ccr''monies in b.ohour of, 156, 401. 

-f‘ ' 


r 


c 33 7 <- 

'.-f/ 287. 


of, on WiTTO * reast, a. 

Feringahi, a name oi })evi, 4'’-i. ^ 

Fire, an important obj^ol*of adoration, 28 1, 21 ( 9 , 3 °’ j « 
invoked, 310; see Agni. ^ 

Forehead marks, plate of described, 399 to 409 * isee • 
Symbofical mai^s. 0 * » 

Gaeaji-beva, a living deity, I 74 -, 

GABHASty, a name of Surya, 9?, 2S7. “ 

Gadha, wliat,,24, 37. *. , , 

Gana, w^iat, 268. • 

\^Ganafamas, ex«|u5iv^#dorers of Ganesa, 121, 124, 

* *173 ; bow distinguished, 407. 

Gandha-madana, an ape, son of Kuvera, 319. 
Candharvos, celestial minstrels, 65, 215, 270;^ 

produce monkeys, 318. 

Gand/iaviii, ihe court of Vatu, 270. * 

Ganesa, god of prudence and policy, 39, 169; 
parenmge, family, &c. legends, 39, 53, 60, 67, • 
io2j 171,^7^ 235; deity of primary invoCxition,* ■* 
$ 9 > 40,169; his vehicle, &c. 59, J7<i, 1^5 ; plates ^ 
of described, 67, 174, 175, 433; tculptuied in • 

, • Elef banfa,, 241 , 246 ; origin of his natfle* 93 ; tiis- * 
graced b) Ravena, 33^; is Janus, 170, 173; be- 
headed by Siva, 172 ; account of, 169 to'»i75 ; is* 
incarnated, 173; immoral, 172; exclusively wor. 
.shipped by a s^cf, 121, 124, 173, 40J. , ^ ' 

Ganesis, olfspring of Ganesa, 235. 

Ganga, a name oi" Pakvati, 429; being the rive^. 0 
Gonfcj personified, 37, 339,417,429; origin and .1. 
legends of, 38, .^9, 40, 5^, 99, 172, 173, 175, 187, 

339 ; rides a fish, 60, *429 ; efficacy of dying nea{, 
and of pilgimaaes to, a 2, 429; mother of Kar-^ 
TiKYA, 53, 17^ , • ^ . 

Ganga-putka Kartikya, 53- , 

Gabuda, the * hide of •Vishnu, and of 

some of ^lis «•. • ' ,6, jo* 58, 64,^334, 343 ; , 

jilates of Hesef’ , 16, 30, 334 to*344, 433; 
coins of, 434; parentage, family, &c. of^2^8, 334; 
brother to sAruna, 288, 337, 340; rijjiculously 
• sculptured, anij sadly defaced, in £laphanta, 97, 

245, 334, 340; fights will? Hanuman, ai8, 337 ; * 

names of, 3J7. » *! 
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*’.Garutwanta, a name ofJGARUL, , • ^ • 

'Gaunsaham, a t^jdeaw , _ <». 

.Gaurambhjca, who, 287. * • 

?Gauri, a Same of PARVATt, 105, 154, 287. 
i^GU&’^AMA, a Ris/ii, 83, 86 j ill used by hi. P. 

&c.;i72; curses his wife and Indra, 264; ^ 

• of Bubh.aJ 234; his philosophy, 439. , ♦ 

Gaydfri, particulars of, 27^, 283, 4^(9 (0414. 

) Ginvoj, a vj^rgar Appellation of the Hindus, 345, 

' Gharri furi, -the natnffof EJephanta (which see), Uf, 

•GrifRjA^ a name of Parvati, 154. • • . ^ 

' Ghiratchi, a celestial courtezan, 321. • • 

'Ghosts, dreaded in Indii, 402. g 

^Gita- G.-uhida, songs of KlffifiStA, 34,^05, 20> 
211,234,449. • 

•Godama, a n.ime o? Budha, 239. 

’GoK.Afs.or Gokal.v, a nauit?r,f Krishna, i2t, 123, 

, 205. 

Gokitl sihr, a sect who .adore Krishn.a, 72, 77, 121, 
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• aiologf*ii4fincfc( i; uni-, 

9, 13, J22, 367, 368^ ^yer- 

dereid,*4274 gr^d divifion%(Jf, 348, 

, isly s*ibdivii^ed7 ^7,^80, 400; (see 
p . , a'.Br«//OTafr,miscell!jieous notice of, 34 S to 

381 ; errors respetiing, 348, ^^9, 3^ ; their phi- 
losophy andJitei^Jbre*,^, 13,^2, 439;, recreations, 
33©^*re sepejjtitious, 402; Enthusiastic ? 90 » 

394, 399; pron«Co falsehood, ##9 ; to^nc^licacy 
of«pet<Ai, 331 : deprecAte*steriiity, 135 ;*their • 

deities disbonourabljBefiiplDj'gd, 333^ are*prodigal, * 


1 23, 192, 400 


Gokal-natha, a name of KTSishi/a, 408. * 

GcfjfAT Raya, Gomat Isavara, forms of Bi/dha^ 
253 ; colossal statues of, 253, 234. 

(dopa, herdsmen, IImshn.a’s [Maymates, 197. 
Gopala, a name of Krishua, 198, 203. 

milk<Tiaid.s, KRi«vsA’s^layra*tes,‘ ' 1 ^ 7 ; 


the 


muses, 198, 201, 446. _ *• , % ^ 

Gop|-natha, 4 name of Krishna, 205. * 

Go<v\^hen, tlie Hindu Parnassus, 1 99. 

OoviNDA, a #ame of Krishna, 205. 
iGuna, or Gooti, what, 419. 

‘ Gjindrussien, story |)f, 262. ^ 

. Guhya, Guhyakas, what and who, 108, 270, 276, 391 
Guru, a spiritual preceptor, 213. 


»i^, i84;#N'tMKOD an«l Be- 
L^, 1S8. ' • 

Hobgoblins, dreaded in India, 402. • i * 

Huli, a Hindu festival, 156, 1J7, 212,. ^57 > 
honour of Krishna, 157, 212. 

1 Hutasha^a, a name «♦ Agni, 17 ^ S » »“• 

* HYAGRiv;<i who,«^8ij iSx • * 


• ^ H. • • ■ • 

^Haim*"at, w^o, 175, 339. 

*HAi.4v^rDHivRAMA, a name of Bala Rama, 19c. • 

Hanuman, a mighty ape, ^o, 193; ^ of Siva, 

- . 3175 parentage, birth, &c. 314, 316, 318,319; 

, * histtiry of, 3 14 to 330; builds Rama’s bridge, ^28; 

• ’lighi.^ with Garudi, 218, 322 ;,a musical genius, 
.320; faWesof, 317, 318, 324; destroys Krishna’s 
I* enemies, 215; pictures of, luimejous, 337 ; plates 
t -"of, de’seribed, 1 93, 3 2 2 to 330, 433 ; coinsn^ 434. 
HAEfA, a name of Siva, % 20, 44^ 154, 339 ; ayd 
of Vishnu, 20. , 

H#r-gauri, Siva a*id Parvati conjoined, 154. 




1 Hari, awname of Vishnu, 
j • Siva and Indra, 272 ; r 
; of Parvati, j 54; and oi 
, Haris \, a name (ff Vishnu , 

!• Heli, a namg of the 1 .h>, 192,. , 

' Hells, otVhe Hindus, list of, 297. 

- Heri, a ifat»e of VisrfNU, 20, 34, 44, 75 
I 234; anchof Krishna, 34, 44, 77, 205 
214; and ctf Indra, 272. * 

Hehidasw'^a, a name of %uhya, 287. 


7, 322; and of 
VAN, 322 j and 
22. 


223 


146, 205, 
207, 209, 


o4blooj,^5o, 354, 3SS, 369, 370; suicides, 353, 
35 ^'^j 6; infanticides, 3^3pkill^and eat animals, 


• % 


•348, 349, 560, 3^9, 370, 37ii5cagnibals, 352 
r tyrants d^strpjjd ^y V^si 
*po, f 146; origin'tmd.mstory* of, 

•’I 


HlijANYAKASIPO 
HlEANVAKfaiAl^ 


Ml 


• I. . • • ^ 

Jagana’th, a'jpame of KRisitNA! and of a f«m(p* 
temige, 2i2„358. ’ ^ * 

Jahnu, ftuher of .G<ANGg. 3^* extravagant Jlale of, # 

• 340 - • * < ’ 

Jahnuvi, ^ name of Ganga, 39, 340; anasf^the 

Zennaar, 379. ^ « 

*Jaimini, hi%phiIosophy, 14,439., • 

I Jaina, a s«:t of Baudhi^s, or Ppiishnimaff 15, 122, 

'* 221, 23s, 237, 24*i* theil-^enqis, 255, 241, 352; 

eni^ily between them and Ehikmans, f2%.2^8; 


persecuted, 235, 236 Stacie*, iij!asfs>l obelisks. 


tenijiies, &c. descrftied, 249 to 257; arraoriEl aiM 
“ ad marks of, ^pi, 409.* ^ 


, forelfcad m 

Jaina Dfej'A, {.'statue nf describedA 3 3. ’ 4 * 

Jaina iswara»J ^ 

JASkADAG. • P \ t’ I 9 Sj. •• • 

JaJIbava^^’- • , Major, ^ 


216. » 
Jambav.an 
,215. 2 
Jajibuva 
Jamb1?a 
Janeka, . 


• *4 

by,KRlSHNA, 2(J^ •* 


jy Vis»N^ 3 i8 »* 

»• • 

ti6. 


.34, 19s, 209, 


■> •. 


i 


^anekT, a name of Bita, 195, 316, 

Jap, Jap^utl -., what, 316, 3^. 

^aya, daughter of Daksha, 109. . » 

Jaya^bva, the lyriij poet, and his work, 34, 205, 
209,211,234,^49. •. *. 
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.•/ 


I 

p i«2«(seeji.S*« , 

•*S« va form. ' , 

J IV A-iii ,«a Hamm d* ^ • 

Ila^ daughtevattd*v* , 

to Budh^ or ^ ^ 

the earth*&c. rta; h«, • * _ ' 

Il^ta, a name of I^vi, ^ •• 

Images, none oAhe Deity, 3,4,;, • * •• f ettslVely 

WQfshipped ifrW veijeratdB, 

39 |; ho^ made, obtjined, &t. 419,**^ .• , 

^ .vafieties of amoi^ jyg, 368/1..%. . . 

decent, 382, 383 ; ancient, described* at o. j» i. 
iNn«A, regent, of t*e 4 lrraaraent, 60, of, 

the cast, ^ iQj ^t, 271 ; frft ot thinor ileitfe', 
^ 58 > 26,t»30«» IS Jove, or Jupitek, 60, i^g, 216, 
- 59 * 27^5 wifship of superseded by K»ishna ,*2 16; 

, riies an el^baat, 60, «6o, 26t^74j; a name 

• ^ ot the sunt 28-} parentage, 92, Qb^^r-, be- 
t gets a monkey, 318, 329; counsellor to malevolent 
* beii'gSv >87, 23«, 263, 283, 324J immoral, 263, 

^304) abu'ie^DjTi^ 95, 317J destroys Oy>/>j, 262 i 

, WWf* 25510 272; i#^nds. &c. oL 95, 187,, 
3 ' 7 ; disgrtteSd Jy flA%%iVA. 333/ 
"'4’r^ip ot, ex»nsi\% and ancient, 265, 442. 

^ I#»RAN1, •consort of In 0R%, 119, 26c, 261, 27* ; 

, •> virtue of, 4,64;27*> j names of, 2gJ. 

a name ot_ Chandra, 293, 294. 


•K .M. 


I 


\ 

, \ ' 
1 c 


; • , , y";‘*onA, 2133, 294. • 

c3R.%vAiri, the vehicle *f «o, 98,* 119, 183, 

_ 260,26^ 271. , 

Is^,*a»aame of Siva, g, 118, 119, i^ijoandof the 
, ••moon, 289; Osiris, 15/. 

flbAsi, a nan/e of iSiVA, ti8. 151; at; 

' 54 ; rSgentoftlje i\. 1^261, 271. 

1st, iht! of JbA, *1*18, ,-f. ibe 


• » 


- - — — , .31; me moon, 2895 a 

Saflieof Pab\»a^i, 154, 289 ; Isis, 151. , 

Isw^^j.rt^nagne ^f v^, g, 44, 151; confusedlv 
•applied to other deities. 45 j preside'.- over a 
i°2; fhutilated, 3^. '0 

, .ilunertons of sivers ntysti^lly re%erciice4, 43) 429. 

J^A, a flame d! PBAK.Ri*ij*i<a,i . « 

• Iv At of the / ij/ r 

Iyanta,^«ii of Indp # * 

J * • • 


\ 

« 


I 


•pPaevat’ 58,47, 


KVhons^va, who, 29, 3 , 

’ the paradise of Si*. 

' 54 .. 470. ^ 

K AifA-PARSHA-DARA, R name o? Rama, 195. ^ 

Kal, ^ lime; a tor.n, and the destroyer, of Siva, 
iALA, ’i 3 ''. 15°. ’ 54 i and of other ueilks, &c* 
„ t ' 55 > 3 ° 3 < » •, 

f^'^-^GN’i-RUD,Ea, Ssuame of Siv'a, 49. 


iV AMADHEJJC 7 , 4 ! 

>K, / 

Kamo/, 

•Kasi AtA, 


* c • !Yama, 303. 

• ^ 

-RISHNA, 203 ,*Jj 6 . , 

or Siva, 36, 150; a form 
ee); the /\iU-, i54;,pTjftts, 

• 

lestroyed byliRiiSHNA, 2 '^, 
/ 4; Pytijon,,/'*. ; pl^es of, 

5 *. 33. '98, 199 } see KfiGA 

. (HA. • , 

f ' ulars of, 188. • jT 

.01 a creation, 27, loi, 102, foj** 
vj, jll-yieldmg tree, 259. 

R 1 naeie of VisHNO, 248. ' 

■■ ^ o*Ta, god of love, 52, 91, 446, 

, .arsof,446; lu.s birth, tamily,a( tribute-, 

.-•m. 45 ; uouiio Sl^VA, 52,*57, 44S; Krishna ’5 
.. 2 ° 3 j 447 . 44 ^ rt no image or ]>ictur<^f, 446/ 

yamadheno, I names of Surabhi (which see), 141, 
Kamauhok, / 190; nurtured Ka.ma, 217.* 

(the io/o^ whictvsec) a name of Laksh- 
Mi, to, 29, 74, J35, 137; emblem of 
female beauty, 10, 29, 74, 45oVaud 

of lnimidity,5»o, 29; plates and par- 
. C ticular?of, 336, 33'7. 

XAMALA^otji, a name oS Brah-ma, 9. 

Kand^pa,* nam#of K,ama,''i33, 26*;, 448, 4^^ 
Kand«h RAC^an a'Ui?ara of Siva,7i; liistorv .pkies, 

. &c, of, 421, 424. . j 

Kandoba, a name of Kandeh Rao, 424;#nd of 
VisHN'o and Garuda, 434. • 

Kansa, Krishna’s tyrannical uncle, 29,148,197,21# 
Kantama,ii, a name of Rad^a, 205. , ‘ 

Kapila, his philosophy, 338, 368, 439. p 

Kakdama, v\ bo, 78, 102. 

KarJ^/iu, what, 15 7. * 

K.rii, cave; 24'3, 244, 245. ^ • 

K-armala, wIk), 304. J * 

K rj/t gm,^'\ya\, 142, 236. . . • . *, 

Kartik%;a, command.^- of the celestial armies, 152, 
17O; several names of, 53 ; parentage, W’gin, 

5 >. >.>2. 175. '76; nursed by the Pleiades ^2, 87 
t/b-, rides aj>;acock,eo, 176; K Maks ".li'trB.u- 
cuos, and Okus, 88, 176; outwittfd GANsf.,, 
172; plates aad particulars of, 60, 61, 17c 176.,. ’• 
K.'vsiifc.K^, who, 1 33. • /•J / • 

ib ASitMALA, who, 304* • 

K Sf, a naiue ot Jit/i.xtSj 277. 

K'\sya, w'ho, 213. • • 

KASY-iPA,<)ft-piin.^of Brahma, 90,109, 2'|8; of AfJ- 
RiCHi, 78, .8 contusion in legends re^prci- 

mg. 9 o;is , 1 3. 86. 9a;,a.ftr. 4 //h;,//c , 

UKANU-,, 89. .83 ; matries D^ksha’s diuigh- 

teis, 75, (atilt. «f SuKYAf 89, 2805 and ot Ga- ’ 
kuda and Aruna, 278, 337; and of fA-DhA and 
the lunag mansions, and of 'many deiflfcj^ 95, 109, 
186, 278, 2S2 ; husband of Diti, o?, 280". 282 
and ot .\diti, 186. ' * 


c 

C t 


V/. 44 ,L/| 1 1 , J UG/p , 

Katyayani, a name ot Pa 


aevati, 154. 
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Kxumaui consort of i|umak ■, «.r'J , 

K .1 u VEK I, con>ort of K*' ve ja, <“J’- j ' * . 

liver ^ n.itned, 37, 276. • 

IvAvrAf who, 320. . * 

• iC^YiEYA, who, 314, 316. 

Kes.va, a name of Vi-.hnu and Krishna, • 

2^7, ; and of 223, 234. ^ ' 

Klavvi, ditto, 205, 208."* '■ W 
iK^i, a deffnoiAIain by*di^, 200, 222. *, 

*Ktsu a name of^RisHv.v, 205. 

who,* 281, 2S2, 284, 286. , 

J#HVKA, who, 332. • . 

Ki/itmas, eeiestial dancers, 96, 259; prodad^mon- 
kc, s, 3 1 8. A • 

Kirti, a name of Parva-W^i 54. I # 

Koil^j, an admired singing bird^ 196, 2*6. 

Koojti, who, 9«. ^ 

K%iSHNa, the most sple^c 4 id avtara of V'^ishnu, 
19!, 197; is Vishnu himseif, 33,* 44, 121, 19;^, 

• 4HJ and A74 Bayana, 77; history ot, 197 to 219; 

' * by his sect riet, *vorbliinped as the Deity, 7, 15, 
16. 121, 192, 197, 40*; sn€h worship modefn, 
•» 19,368,442: by others damned, 197, 214, 221 ; 
im:ges and pictures of very numerous, 199, 2to ; 
pljes of, 33 ,«i^7,"*I98j *00, 202pdescribea l>y his 
mitress, 206 to 2091*10 the Gt‘a, 211*; njysiical, 

• &c sttjyies of, •i97«9) 20*, 205^ 2 it), ^42; bis 
miacles, 197, aoo, 204,^3, 31^; nan%s of, 20;; 

t an^ o( his \vive«, 2031 lias many concul«ne,s, «oji 
PiArtlA his favourite, 15 i see Radha; his parent 
age, 29*1971 sectarial marks, 404, 4061 destrtjjs 
Kaliva. 33, 23, 198, 20[, 3421 liis a-c'M/ra agrees 
, will Uiat of Kama, 195, 2t6, 329; and with 
othirs, 415, 41^ 4191 his colour, 1^4, 142, 1971 
theiiver named afiet him, 371 is the sun, 33, 201, 
213, 2941 Apollo, 198, 200, 202,4461 idenri- 
tiedwith several deities, 209; aSiatfieof Piar^ati, 

• 

• JO' • 

a river, 303. ^ * 

KulT,^^'TA, a name ot Y^.\, 303. 

Kritii'eJ, tlie i'leiaJes, 1767312. 

ifvHV, goddess of the day, 1 13, 294. • 

Ki^jjaIa, a name ot Kartikya^ 119, 176, 

who, 32(). • ^ 

Kumiukarna, who, MSt > 65 - , 

Ki^mavcttur.f, p irticuiars of, 57, 182. * , 

•Kuiiu, w ho, 9 j, 329. ^ * ^ 

? sacred grass, 341. ^ 

» KusHvi vbha, lal%of his daughters, 321 , 

K/s'tfiiu, what, 1S3. 

, KuvtuA, regent of wealth , sf the North, 119, 
^,271, 275; begets 1 ’>3191 disgraced 

{)}' HiVenS, 533. I 

, • ’ L. ■ *■ . M 




0 

0 
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lifications of appetite «nd shame, 91. 


Labs^aT i 

LAn,A,.(P"’-^""'' 

1 , KSHiiAjeA, who, 29, 195,316,527. 
Larshmeni, who, 2C%, 2t6. 

t * • 


• • , . b. 

• v.ei-, 

* • • **-»■' 'jj' 136, 183; 

• # , ♦h 'Iharactd^rffli Pak- 

• , ‘^nt)j»^itl» ^RtSWATI, 

• ,» '■ i'li.,. » ij«; with' tluKM|;K»^ 134, 

!3|f wiflHsi^,»l36; pre^ 
marriage and j»ro*perifv. 134; exalted by^* 
^■ies,^3#, 13(^1 much with her Lord,'i34, 

4131 eofiis of, ,^5. ■ • 

Lajf3<, Ctylo?!, ■w')|ich*iee, 31 8, 32S. 

LEC§*iVANjs, ^ecdote of, .^26.* • ’ • 

Lf.pit'a, a iiam^^f §AivASWATi,it 26. » * 

LiiLEs*»ara, a name o^StvA,^S9. , ’ » 

Ling ', a mystArious*^ftibol, 9, 7S,*388„ 3^9 1 type* 

Siva, 36, ;^,-^4, 38*, 399 1 worship ./to-’ 
f, 68, 10S, 121, 1^3, >861 hr Elfphiint-i, 243,’ 

3351 subjecHilisciissed, 38210^98 j plates ot de- 
^sribed, 386 10395. 

) worshippers of Lin ga, 12*1, 123, * 

• .J 

1.(A:k.i, a name of Lakshmi, * < • 

Lotos, venerated in India, 9,4208,3871 atyp^and 
s-at of Brahma, 9, 10, 78 1 connected more witii 
VisHNu and Laj(*hmi, to, 29. ^,*1^5; a; 
symSol of l^mi*litj\To, 291 and of TetiARid^an- 
ty, 29, 74 1 •mysferioutly eijiblenittYsaX ^8, 387 
to 389; li-es from ilie navel ^if ViyiNo,*hjjaring 
the LTe.li* ■ power, 17, 59^ 75, 78, 1031 
2 o 3, 3S7 1 see Kamala, * . • • 

Lustrations, imptvtan^e v)f^5594. *»• » * 

ivr • % • 

* . , * 

Ma, a name of Papv^ti, 14S, 335. 

M An.jMAj, a name ot Kama, ^17, 449. * * 

Maoana, ^(Jiito,* 449, 

Madeki, who, 9*.* *••*,*•* 

M^iihava, a name of VisH»i,'^iid KinsJysJ^ 205, 

20S, 278, 338, 451.^ ^* ^ ■* • 

M.^hu, who, 20^ 207. * * ' • ■ 

Ma»bu-sudan A, .aflame of K j^HVA, 368. , *. 

71 /mW^ i;j/, an,allfgonc,A cp!?; poem, 273, ’^^9, 330, ** 

• • % 7 • 


: •. 




86. * • ^ ^ 

A, w^ich 9? 94, 316. * ^ 

* I, 3 Or 4 <* ‘/i • *' 

■ort of WaH AL#, I5 pj' ; 

•mm • 


^fAHAdteLI 

Mahade' 4 
Maha K 
MaHA 1 
'.s4r L 

Mviia LA(v. *l)f, ^ ronil:!^y,*3()6. * 

.\T*h ASIANYA, MvHIMAN, ^ • 

MAH?MARi,»asnan. ' f Pahv \ti, 1*47, • •• * 

M vtlAMAYA. DEV*, mOtllCr of BuirH?l,*225, 1^26, * 

M AHA^ <*/!, a name of Pajjv vTi, 154. 

Mu/ta prul.tya, time, gestraction, K^l, inexistence, 

'S’-' , * ’ / * : 

jlih/wi/nr, whoi 84, 94, 95. , . *« 
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• * •• 128, 2S>. 

• %(ie*256. 

• row, 142. •*- , • 

■ne of Menu and VARfjNiHl 




MAHIDlfi 

•** forehead mark!>\ ^ 
Mahi-sukkun-ihu^, a 
MAHlSHASUKAjtvho, 

Mahodaya, a flame of v ,• 
Ma/iratas, eat aaimals, fcc. ^ - f j 

to 359 -* . „ 

MAKAifc\SiA, a i^ame of Kmha, 21, •* 
J\Iukara,fa.^maxwR^ nfonster,**^^ ; Ilea 


r 


\ • 


*4 


I. 


■ Krishna, 203. • ^ > 

issuing, 377. , 

ical ♦iT) porta ifce, 518, 329;! 
320. ^ * * ,1 

female, 21, 283 ;• marries the* 

tRA. af 


% 


\B8ner, 206, 449, 45V. 


C-Iakara-ketu, a narae,ofJK.AMAj 448, 45*1. • • 
Malsaea, an wvatkra^ fAKVAi i, fi, 442, 423. 


K • 


Malura, a sacreii shju^l: 55, 100, 156. 

/^ANA^,*a BAtfie ^'PaRvati, 22.* • 

Manda^a, wHbj 214. 

Ma^SIGALA, 1*110/176^281, 2ji2,*284, 3o6i"'''**. , 
MAtTi ^lAL, a giant/^2. •> 

Mahovati, the (fourt o| Brahma, 269, 270, 

J^antraf whhf, 217, 402, 409. 

•_MARn,.a name o'f^KAMA, 448, • 

'Manlir/fatslfcad, &c. 385; vari^ties^ of, de^ribed, 

399 t«>4|f2.t' * , I ■ • • 

Mar^^Sda, |,naine^of Sur^a, 287. 

M^^cha, who, 319^ , 

MAf iqHi, light, 89, 285 ; a Mamt, a Rrahmadka, a 


IRishf-, a Aluni, &c. 78, .84, 86, 89, 91, 93. • 

MARu^,*^e Pavan, the ■«^iid,Js»i. * 


t f 


MAR-uY-j,^a name of Hanuman, 317, 319. 
'MaT^$i, tfie winds, 92, 96, 31^. * 

c ‘M.^ALif charioteer ioIndra, 260. 
jpfalm, who„i i^, 1 1^; see 5 *c//. ^ 
MATSYAD5RI,*t^e of, <23., • •« 



\ 


C 


442 ; mother of-KAMA, 134^446, 449; ap^ of 
BudHAj 237. *•**’• «• 

r Maya-dev|-sut^ an appell?^ ' of ’''ipH4,^34. 
Medlira, 385, 40 

IfiEKARAf a flpme ol* P'' 
c Msn 4, mother gf Pa. 

< ,Men«ka, ^sSint-sedu^i 
' 5, Adam, »Ah, . 

30^-, son of SuRYAj 2 ™ 

• ^nanted, Sj* <!^2 ; identif. 

con1«istofi it? fheir names , 

«* 88, 90 ; lisj of Menus, 86. 

MbRa, who, "i 75. , 

Meru, a^mythological mountain, 28, 64, 3^8; de- 
, sefibed, 8fc. 28, 175, 269, 38S, 389; the 0/yi^us 

* of the Hindus, 64, 260J the northcpole, 259. * 

' t . 


&c. 
so SLir- 

i 3 ° 3 . 3 <' 6 ; 

:tcrs, 85, 85, 


»- 


■Jt 
• LA 




s of Yama and Siva, 343 . 
ATpjon, 2ig. 

2med by Brahmans, 449, 


Muni, an app^Iation of !^udha, 234. 

Slums, Sages, who, their names, origin, potenci^ &(A 
88,91,2*2,387. , I 

MtTKABA, an uiiat-,r% oi ©anesa, 173, 174 
Mueari, a name of Vishnu and Krishna, 215. j* 
MSrli, musical girls, 199, 422. 

Muelider, a name of I^rishna, jg^S, 205. 

Murli, whdt, 386} see Tri^^rii. 

Musali, a inimi^of Ba^a Rama, *94. „ , 

MuTCHU-JiUNDl, who. 214. 

MyiHeriou* words? symbofs, &c. 399 to 414 ' 

Mythology.- of the Hindus, nature of, i, 2, 9, 2>, 2 v 
26, 28, 36, 92, 97 ; corresponding w^h tiat of 
*Egyft, 19 to 23, 36,44, 80, 1 12, 136, 151, 1 5(, 303, 
386; and of ^Greece and Ita/y, 20, 23, 36, 44, 47, ^ 
1 16, 1 17, 15s, 155, 306,386; Aid of 280. 


N. 


Nag^, a myth«Io^cal serpent, 24, 304; see Sesha; 

• plates of described, 391 to 393, 436; istinc 5 i 1 iat«d, 
d 9 - . • 

rCAGAN^-EKA^name of Garuda, 304, 33*7* 341. * 
Nahusha, sniry of, 212. 

Nairic, or Naieut, or 7 regent of the S. V/'.’*26i^ 
Nirit, or Niuut,^ j 268,270,271,276.! 
Nakal, who, 92. • * , 1 

ifcikskutra, a lunar mansionf 291. 

Nala, an ape, son’of Viswakaema,» 3I9 ; buHds 
Rama’s bridge, 3^8. ' , 

‘Nal'^kubal, turned .into a sindal tree, 218. 

Namuki, killed by IndeS, 265. ^ 

Nandana, the garder ' idra, 259. , i 

Nandi, a bull, tjj e of Siva, 36, 

343; part'cula' 

Nandina, a Ron. 


3 of, 58, 391 to 394.. 
■394- • • * 


19. 


Nandini, afam , 1 39, 140, 394.* 

pNA4.ESH\vER,*an uju.,. a of Vishnu, 425 to 4^8. 
Naea-singha, an ai-atara of Vi*hnu, 8o.,iti4V.. 
NaRA-SINHI, ? ■ r -KS o • i. . 

• t > saett of Narasingha, 80, itPd iig. 

Nmsinhi, j . . ^ 

Narayana, a name and fqfm of the D«ty, or 

• • I 

• • f 


< 

r' <* 


•v 


Z' 


f ( 


f 


< i 


I, 


I'kv 


Brahm, 9 > 5 ^. 72 , 77 » '« . 85 ;' • 

subject, 72; is Bkahma, 31, , * 

Brahma’s parent, 78; b«heais V'\ 

^ Vi%HNu^, 26, 27, 31, 34, 72, 77, 80, g? • 
di^nnirotn Vishnu, 78; is Siva, 26,3 
^ md jvEisHNA, 34,4^2, 77; plates and part 
' *‘otj 72, 73 i is incarnated, 78; Hildas so i , . 

79 ;^soi#rce%if Nature’s elenients,^8, 385. • * 

Na|Ayani, lajri o^Nakai^na, 2658 °, 116 U 
irmtara of Lakshmi, 26, 80, 1 19, 134. ’ 
Na»eda, parentage an€character, 91, 204, 205, 2»,. 
tAjg bf, 202, 204, 215, 217, 2193 oftspring of 4 
Brahma, 78 3%f Menu, 84 5 a Mum , ^15* cfcief 


J 3 IIAHMA, 70 3 01 iviENH, tS 4 5 a Jiiunt , ^i5* cjiiet wbo, 8^»9J. 

f of the Devarskis, 94! a Brsmadica, 943 a mCsr Parijata'aa alWyie^ng ttee, i 


senger of the gods, 267. ^ 

' Narcka, a Hindu hell, 297, 304. | ' 

^Naut’h, a name of Vishnu or Krishna, 82. 
fNdra?nedAa, or Nermedim, a ^crifice of\ man, 1913 
form*rly offered, 145, 147* *156, 191. 3543 not 
14s, 147, 1913 rules, &c. for, 145. 
r^eofjamancy, practised in J^dia, 355,402. . 
Neeanteka, who, 215* 303, %2g. ^ 

Nsika, who, 238. 

Neuratynat, who, 425. ^ 

Nikumbha, a fien^ destroyed, by Durga, 1565 by 
• Krishna and RadTa, 32^ • 

a name of Pasva'^i, 155^ and id aa ape'be- 
%ot by Aofii, 319. • • • 

Nilakantha, a name of 3iv.f,*58, 6 g. *, « 

Nir^' i, sac/i of Nairit, 120, 2763 strange sacrifice 

to. 3 ^ 6 . 

• * 


' Obd. pillars, pyramids, &:c, ^blems of Siva, 
44,45, 39°, 3995 architecture described, 

® 254, 2^-, 7 • • . 

OcHis^wjf, a fabulous horse, 183 3 possessed by In- 
• £*.11^260. • 

' Oojtin, destfo^edtby Indha, 2623 the fU^meriflian 
of ilie hiiidus, 328. • ^ 

OW^^ncf other sacred and mystical words, 405^10 
• 414, 443. 

Os^ADHi;,^ w^e of Chanbra ? 2^3, 


Padwa, or Pedma, the loto^ an attribute of Vishnu, 

^4,’ a name of La^kshmi, 34, 132, 133, 137, 

^ 154? ^ K^mala cind Lotos, 

PaDMALA^ 7 ^ _ r r 

T>t ^ > names of Lak^ "27, 

rEDMMaA^A, ^ ‘ 5 '' 


* •. '1 ' 

•• * 

I namv> Brahm, i 3 3 va*tf^«of 

• • • • • 

' -t^^/ara^if Vi 3 HN ^^90 3 history 
„ 190, 1953 tale >R 351.- 

irU^ O . ^ 


tree, 1^3, ^I7„ 259, 27(^ 
clyous aealfeand sepulture of, '^44, • 

Parf/ia, what, 292^^1^. * , *• ' * , 

PARvjurt,*5i7«r, Iff const^ of SfVA, fi, iif\3* it 


T,, ? names 01 CiAA'- 

Fedmaia'Sa, j 

PADMtnfEWi, a iiaino of Lak' 


1543 statue *f descijbed, i6 
PaDMA-NABhX, 7 ' I \T ” *■ 

^ jnarnes ot Vishnu, 57, ,33. 

Pagoda , an pnaulhorized wbrd, 68, 346. • 
Pakashasana, a name of Indra, 272. 


37. 

d of Parvati, 


ARVATt, iiacli . Iff COOSC & of SfVA, fi, iif\3 in- 
voked, 1 23 origiti Qfjfai^late»of described.' 56, 64. ,• ! 
I 5 f|rii^ Q3 general aroTunt of, 145 to 16S3 scu'ptuye ,*>, 
of, in Elephanta , j7, 98 ; J^!in?& tojier spouse, 97 j 
quarrels and reconciliations fe3tve*n ^hem, 387, 


scriljed,i483 the powerof tecuii«ity,*i4*. p. rec^ hj * 
het different characters v/i'hSviicsw \*i;. i' 

1273 Avith Lakshmi, .'7, 22, 25? .-dj 't it D a*,,, 
T48, 1^5, 28(>, 305^^Ju.s0, '3T, tt*,, /C5; 


Paeus.!*, or -crush A, yie primeval male, *97, 
385,43^; 2^ptU»0”,•vprio«5ly appU(!\I, 75,,* 
, 5^,6, 385 3 hymn lO, and origin of, 7r.i;8.N^ "■ 

Pa -’nL.;-mMha, a hu.nap^acrifice, 75, 3CG 3 
« r., •iiuik't, ■ ^ , • 

Pasha, what^ 273 V 74 - • * . * 

•Patala, one of thuiJ^« keys, ■ii)2, 

Patala Devi, a name of Pa^-.u-T, 201, 2a2.t!o5. 
pATNiVwho, .97. . ' 

Patra, SCO Arga hnira^p,!)^. • • ''J 

PAUL.AtSvA, or PuLASKYA, who, 8.^ 86, 91 5 naaje 
t of kf^'ERA and Riwvana,*?};^ 332. • • ^ 

Pavak.a, Uiwme of Agni^»298, 299, ^9. , * • • 

Pavana, regent* of winds: p?d of the 190, 

•3/4, 3 * 7 , " , •' of, and pttes,*3i8, * 

320, 321. V. •* » a • 'i 


of, and }5^tes,*3i8, * 

PeshiL'a, ht. A ’J .mpire, q5l3*YaniiPl-’ ’s 
&c.anecA’ .\ 37, .397^ * * 

t^dmuy see r : # 

PicES'^ARA, ana.. Va, 107. ** , 

Pu«/a, Mi^iat, ^^30^ ,1, 392. •** * o •. 

%tam 4 *, a name of £rahma, loi. • • % 

Pitamba, ajjame of Vishnu and of KrTshna* 27N 
and of Narayana, 73. * • 

^’iVWr, who, 93. •* • 

’ *30 . * • / 
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V. 
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'V: • 




/* 

1 


* • 

•*. 


j 

i\i 

. POK. • ^ 

PAEViil, . « 

PkaCKITI, Diaf' * * 

VANI, « 

the sun, *78 ; , • 

what, 316, j ^ * 

Pe'IMCAmnA, attS'i'i/asabt ? •* 

2C/, 217,^481 ^ 9 - _• 

^■aja, PrajapJU, W'ko, -- 


I 

• 


V • 


'#nd hers of KeishnAi 206 t* 

t 

lADHA, 207. 

HA, aai, 232, #28. , 0 

, 227 ; Rama’s ancfistojjj 193, 

>» • * 

of, 397 ; a n^me of Ram'{, ' 


•k ‘ 


Vf 


.t. 

•• I 


\ • 


I 


X 


• 


_ f .^^AlADHA, who, 1S5. . 

Pranava, ■what„4i<f 4^. , , , - 

PRASSfiA,'Vi{io» ^ 

• /!' Pk'asiu^^V ^hdiiOA « « . 

pRiT HU, s n^BC and form ot VishnIj, iii> 
t 3^6; if 515 AH Ind magy mhers, 

' pRiT’HVi,*cdt 1 sqr 1 »of Prit’hu, iii> I20 > goddess of. 
< fne earth, 'III, ns, 267, 306,3863 Patience, 1 1 35 a 
.* form ef'LAKSHifi, 1113 agrees with many, 306. 

. *^PirijtHA, wh‘of 84 , 86, 91. • 

‘ . Rr'pOAf t’sf-, see Paulastya" , , ^ • 

290. • * • * • 

a nara?of Gak'IOA^ 3S7* * 

( Pm:vELYfwho,*^l7. , 

f ^'ur/inas, som# accotint of, 437 to 4^5 5 names, con- 
ttals* antiquity, &<i of, 438, 441, 443 j. Abies of, 
t , ?9*»» make no mention ii gJepfumta, 3^6. 

'p-uKA5'A-p«Kr, a celebrated traveller, 162, 248, * 
PwR.tifi, a name of Siva,^. * 

S?0RSNrERA, a name of 1 i^*a/95, 13^, 272- « 

< TuKNAV^A,,whoJ 291. « V , * 

‘ PusHAN,' f n^me Su^-SM, 4 : 5 ^,\ 87 , 413. • 

Ptu/ifijin, the ca^yqlf Ruvera, 276, 

‘ C . Ptftni^^fDH^st'A* a name ot Kama, 448, 451! 

, • P«/^ii-V; 5 n«,»cclestftl fl«we^ rainers, 96, ^4. 

.• ' . . '• •. • ‘i 


' . t 

le of Parvati, *54- • ^ 

^ t • • 

86; a son of Agni,* 2^ 
ia» murdered at Poon-^^75- 
94 , 1 * 6 , 332- ^ 

.Vishnu, 15, 18, 29; his pa- 
190, 316; description of 
'* isscd sight of, 264; by a sect^ 
..f , 7,* IS, J21, 192, 400;, 

such woiyhip modeA, 368, 442 ; history ana pistes 
of his avatara, 190, 194, 195 ; agrees with I^rish- 
NA, V 9 S, 216, 329; jvith Bacchus, 188,^90; 
weapons and coin^f, 27?, 434 i his bridge, 193, 
328, , . 

^Tuanuj, sectarists of Rama, 69, 121, 122, ;92; 
marks of, 404, 406. ^ 

Ramayana, an epic andfcopulat^oem, 192, 193,314,^ 


{ 

f 


3 ^ 8 , 3-29,^30, 352, 


438- 


c 

1 < 






fj * • • 

*' Qoai fers„«r pou 


c c» fiof male'apd ' 
. . ‘ ^ »» < * 


c 


r. • 


; re^gniy 


t 

<‘c 


Raoi.a'”, c<m§«rt of Kkh j, 80^1 20, ^•99,. 203, 
‘ 4^9; a5f-d<of»WiTTORA, 4ig, 418; by Seetan#s 

/’ viwihi^ped as her spouse, 15, 121, *22; an cva~ 
iani of f,AKSHMi, 33, 80; the same with Ruk- 
;i^i,'8o, [103 ; a jiersonification of religion, 210* 


MEI^, 


Ranga, a nMne o^iva* 56. ^ 

Rasmc^dala, what, tSi. 

Rost Chakra,, plate and particulars of, 2? i to 28^, 
Rosaries, used in Jn^a, &c. 30, 21, 70, 395.* 
Ravana, notice and history of, 148, i 93 > 33 °, 33 ^,, 

333 - ^ , 

Ravi, a name of Suhya, 92,^87, 

Reti, a personification of alreclion, &c. 217, 446,. 
447; wife cn the God of Love,52, 217, 448,, 451;- 
how paigteil, 448. p * 

Rhemba, a form of Lakshmi, 48, i>2; ^Egus, 65, 
132, 155; nna/sara, 132, 155, iS%. ] 

RisHis, wW 83, 85, 86, 87; offspring bf BraSma, 
78; ofiies of, 83, 86; the bright stars in the great 
hear, 86, ; banish their wives, 87; sccigtj^ 

speciing, ih.; ponfusion in their historyp 90, gi, 
95 ; consequffice of ti'«eir curse, 14^5 %tuatioiiof,^ 
269. • 

Rivers^ mysticaPjunction of, 43, 44, 126, 336, 42^, 
Roh*ini, daughter of D. ksha, 109, 291; the ^l®*' 
• ades, 291 ; tavonrite •consort of the moon,- 290, 
291. • , • 

Ruchi, who, 102 C 

Rupra, a name of Siva, 9,49, 7 *, 9 ’» 

448; deib- • ; women, &c. 14^ 316, 317. 

Ri^n s, the'i tinies, 9* » ■*** 

Rudran^, or Rwd#A,-ii9* #8. 

,Rudhi, y *•<} ' 

Rukmeni, an avatara of Ii^-kshmi, j 8,«40, 134, 
203, 44^; wife of KIiishna, 28, 89, 134 , 203, 
p 447; and oR WiTTOBA, 417, 418,425; the same 
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^ i 




365; 


meat eaten at 


f-’i 


^ ^07,* 309, 

Oj 3 ^Ji. 365- * ' 

of the Sr'idha, 187 , 303 , 




Sica Si' * 




\* 


tX 


Silikas, a ri, 

SiDjVviteoliv pi» . . 

SiaoDEVA, a fia. j 

SibU^ALA, who, I,t • % 

SiTA, sjJoi^e of, Ra* , 
on&A anc?. .descriptioo ^ 
./woihiiipp(?d,,iS, I’hi, 


V 


\ 

rJt 


» • 

*A t 


« ' 




* v). 


v: 


ot the bridha, 107 , 303 , 30 ;% • 
et, applied Saras w AVI, *1 26 ;, 

1 4 ,; to Lakshmi, 13 :^ 1 ^ 5 , 136 , 
bundanee, s©", 135 , 194 ; to “y.eral 
^ n, 136 * 1 I » 

of BudhAj'jSi. , 

• J 

f, 215 , 217 . 3 \ 

iaksh -v-‘ 07, r77' 
f KARTfivA, 53. 
nt I^csinva -, superstition of, 174; 


Oll'ifltUi 111 V/A J. J ^ 

SiVA thfc ciearunyv^ energy of the Deity, 1 , 9 , 35 > 

} 364 ^ 0 ,^ 2 , <S‘Vie, 2 , 6 , 5 , 36 ,> 44 ,, 150 * ^ 55 > 
242 ; fire,’ 2 , o, 8 , 23 , 35 , 36 , 45 , 2 a^-. 38 ^, 399 ; 
itlie san^ ’S, 22 , 36 ,j?ii 2 j no^ the 8 j 

’ s«;tari.'lly wo’rshi'^ped, 7 , 35 , 44 , 60 , 78 , 88,M2 i; 
iee &uiva\ ^yrjbols, attributes, &c. of, 23 , 3 ^> 
ir, 44 / 91 J' >oo> 386 , 387 . 399 i see Linga-, his 
.c^our. 36 , 3 S,Vt 4 , 15 ®< *' 5 .^' 4 i 9 > vehicle, 36 ; 
> ■i"?’ 3 N 3 Ai^Di ; many namfs, 9 , 2 p, 56 , , 3151 ; five 
heack;ii,/t,i 3 <?, 6 j, 6 i» 400 ,' joii.^ to his spouse, 
^ 5 ,^ 9 ; ih^irqu|!rels and reconciliation, 387 , 389 ', 
, ^448 ; how set’ll. in Fjlephanta, his temple, 49 , 97 , 
j 98 , * 335 ; shi«ubs sacred to, 55 , 56 ,^ 9 , too; mu- 
... »ilaxa>by a curse, < 187 , ^ 8 ; degraded oy Ra-* 
’ ,vas^a,* 333 ; his temper tUcd by Bhrigu, 418 ; 
. contC' ‘\be!jveen Itim and I^aahma, whom he de- 
c^itafes, 5 , 6 , 18 , 80 , 9 b']. ;,s> 6 , io 8 ;^corres. 
bondsJhi I'linracter with Rkahma, 5 , 6 ., Si'ig, 35 , 
■fio, 7 S,,S 8 ;.with*ViSHNJ, 25 ,^ 8 , 60 , 78 ; con- 
tests betw?eji hiin*a^d»Vlsrib[U, 18 ; the offspring 


./woiiiiipp(;d„is, ihi, 3 \ - - t' 7'^: r"' . * 

' -A*. iS) 134 , 194 ; how \, 4 }p JL;t 4 lAMA, 193 , 19 $, Snpada, a diAvrie footi^ap, 433 - J 

. 28 ; rape of, 326 ^ ) Sri-ranga, a name of* Siva, 56 . ^ 

Skanta, an abodoof I^dL, 270 .^ , Sri-virvparsha, a namo ot Siva, 57 ; see \ mu- 

-I - -iH *2.7^ n rs 'it I > • > 


--S. 216. 



riTER ^ 3 §f 46 , 4 , . 

’ Typ'HO! 5,^5 ; 0 %if 


Hurus, 44 ; 
h’ others, ’I 


;o 6 . 


292, 2^4^ see 


l ’ot-A’ .J, , - . . 

Siv.»Ji, superstition i . 
iS^ANOA, a naiuiJ of 
Sm ijRA, a i?aqie of K*, 

S 30 MA’ tltf’m-o^n, 109 , 27 .. 

CltX^v'DRA. ’ - , - - ^ 

> ^OMAIIHA, -vlft), 322 . ^ 

iAniagiri, rabuntaius of the moon, 290 , s , 
SoMdluXi, the,moon plant, ^i. 

aSoMMONOc'oDOM, 8 ni^C of BODHA, 25 I . 
’Sorcen'tJVactisedfn l/pdia, 355 , 4012 . 

Sradf\ a ci-X^oi^n^ in hpflour of deceased ancestors. 


FAK.SI1A1 I * 

St’hanu, a namepf Si?a, 81, 118, 448. ^ 

Stones, extensively venerated, 310; ancient, ,dc- 
> cribed, 383, 384, 396. ■> 

Stonehenge, a suppos^ icmple of Bupha, 46. 
SuiA(tvd<i, the court of 270, 

I SlIDODH^NA, ,^’ho, 225, 2^6, 234. 

I S" JURC-^, a name of Parvati, 154. , 

Su’Gat.a, a nanie of Isudha, 234. \ 

SuGRivA, a monkey, son of Surya, 318, 3^29; build, 
Kama's bridge, 328. 

Suicide, practised by the Hindus, 43, 142, 3S5, 356, 
429. ) 

SuKAii, a riame of Parvatt, . •'j, 

SuRETU, who, 319. 

SOKEA, VeN-s, 282, 285, 286. 

Svla; ) ' . , 

Sun, > names of Siva, 339. ’ 

SnuL3,V - , A , ' 

SumaTi, (Tf.hvagant pjogeny of, 33;/, 338. 

SUMITRA, who, 29, 314, 316. ^ 

Sun, a type 1 ■' ti'e Drily, 6, 8, 13, 21, 4i->; ’f-e 
Si'RYa; and of the Ina t separately, 6, 8, 15 j' , * 
21, 112, 294J sectaiia-'iy and extausiv Jy 
shipped, 1 21, }22, 2.6, 278, 30G; see 
fablps 9f, 2QO, 292. ’ 

SuNABHA, son of Garuda, 337. 

SuNPA, who, 319. ^ 

SoNDE^’SCIN, tale of, 2O2. 

SuPANDEVA, who, 825,* ' 

SuPERNA, a nai ' aruda, 218, 337, 3;^8. , 

5 a.-, Suras, gO' ' origin, icc. fables 0/^94, ^5; 

stars, 260. ^ * 

SuRA, a naine ,\rA, 287. / . ,* 

SiRABHi, a boon-granting cow, origin, S:c. fpfilr'i of, 
13S to 145, 1S3, 191 posset led by lapr.l, 
SuRADEvi, goddess of wine, 183. » 

SURAPAKPMA, V.'ho, 1 76. ^ ' ’ 

SURPANAKA, zRuhsha, 332I 

SuRYAy the ^un, i8, 192, 2'77, 294; pareqtag?, fi- 


r 


'7 


» >, 


wUh Kadha, Soj 303; moihft* of 


P^, 




I 447^^^8*449; burns herself, 203; a 
tfgfr^ireligion, 217. 

•IluN»KA, a vindictitt^&y/ij 190. * 


. ■ S. • 

1 ’ jA f ^ ^ 

f Sa^a^ secranes of female divinities, 116, 12 
•401; how distiogifthed, 123, 406, 407. 

5 a^ fhe censor^ or energy of a Deit^ y>, 8o,* 

! it 6, 120; numbers,^oies, &c. ri6, 

, Uganka, a name of CIandba, 294. 

\ Sagaba, story of, 338. * 

Sagnika, a sect worshipping ftfe, 299. | 

Sahadeva, who, 9j. ^ 

Saivc^ ot Sivabakkt, w’orshipc^rs of \ va, 15, 121, 
381, 399, 403 ; their doctrines, subdivisions, &c. ^ 
14, 16, 26, 35, 4c, 44» 121, 122J symbols and 
.distinctions of, 24, 99, ^4, 387, 404, 407. 

Saki, a name of Induani, 2^2. . * 

Sak^a, a name of Indra, 187, 364, 270, 272. 
Sak%ipa, a name of Budha, 237. • 

' Sakya, a name of^uDHA, 22$, 227, 237. 

, Sakyamuni, 1 / • 

hAKYASlKHA, I Of «UnHA, 23 ^ 237. • 

Sal-'grama,% sacred stone, 300. * • • ^ 

Salsala* statue of, 247, • • , • 

Sahette, calces, kc. on, 247, 336; rich in mytholr^cal 
suhjicts, 3^3, 384. 

Samba, who, 219. i- ‘ 

Sambara, a tyrant destroyed by Kama, 210, 217, 
‘■ 448 , 4 fiV J • 

Sambhu, a name of “iva, 9, 40, 10,^ 105, 

Sami-devi, 1 , „ 0 

I Sami.rama, / ^ Parvati, j jy 389. . ^ 

a fabulous bird, 326. 

.^^b^ra, th# sea, 3 19. ^ 

Sinaia, wTio, f8, 148, 184. * 

-SiNANDA, . '1 * S 

’ Siwxi'i'ANA, > produced by BFAHM^’78. • 

•S,;^»MAIIA, ) • ■ 

a name ofKANi, 2^5, 388. 


c'» 


* 




j: 

, Jig to, ^i^ ^pia<- 
ar^, IftijVfimognted^ 


^ANAISC 4 fAR 4 

S^am, a junction of rivers| 43, 3^4, 429; at Poma, 
• notic*d, 424, *433. , ^ 

Sani Saturn, 281, 28^ 285, 3^8, 300, 303; 

late of, described, 28^ ; identified with many, 
. 306; attributes ap9 charaeftr of, 31 1, 312. 
SANjAY^*describes Krisbna.'^ii. 

SASKABA^HAflirA, a furious bir. * 

.S(Z/iJu:ni2gAi, a serpent, 363. ‘ i 

SR:^asi^a, a erfchological de; 

S'SKARA, ajtame o^SryA, 42 ^ 

*• . " 

iJiho, 425* 

S/«ASWAyi, consort of Bs*ahma, 7, 10, 4^, 1 16, 1 19, 
IIS, i^7j* 429; goddess of literamre, harmony,* 
, rhetoric, aVid the tine aV.s, 45, 1 25, 1 26, 127; how 
i described, 7, 10, 59, i<7, 128 ; sevefal naoes of, 
f. - 


236, 338. 
■!i 3 - 

e of ^Jfe Puil/.is, 


^ , a Parvati^*i^|Pl; 

/ ChandJa^ 2^, Vy4.* 

< ,38,'aa9, 445. ^ 




c . -*. Wrrte of SuDHA, 2^, 

wife andyBi^hteir of the j*t Menu, 85, 

• C^RAHM>9 g», 1^1, i94; wife Of 

the* Tto’h Ienu,^6 ; ^ i^hme of PgACRij'i,«oi. 
Sa//, g s^-irom^?ed 43, jj-T, 35,f^'^i4, 


>e »f I _ 

tefja^ 387; niarned^Jfi* 


433; a name 
41A; daughl 

S*», 'anS destroys herself, ly, 15 1. ‘ ’ 

Sg ■^A-DEV^ a n^Tie of P5 ih^^ati,*i55. 
oatwv-devi, nurse to Ravan A’S^ lj^dran^* 3^3,- 
Sa^Va, a wjfe*of K«ishna, 2d5. •• ' 

Satyav^ma-’ yife of Vishnu, 28; oT Krishna, 
28, *6^, '2r5, 217^ 2 * 3 , 41^- Baelak, 
32^*415"; and WiTToBA, 4 Is,«4€8V * * 

Satyavrata, the 7th Menu, 83*86, 303; NoAfi, 
&c, 86, 89, 90, 1 1 2, 181, 303; YamX, ftr Puutfof, 
kc. 5^3,306; an ’ucarnation Vishnu, W2, 
181, 3d^. I , , ' 

Saudhodani, a ntme bf Bc,uha. 32 ^, «^g»* 

Stiuras, sectarlal worshippers of i2if ^6, 

287; how distinguished, &c. 184; see Suryaj** 
Sun. , 

Savite% ^a name o^^/rya^78, 283, 3 ^,^^-, 
parried to the tnouL, 41^; agrees with'^SAHAS-* 

WATI, 7^. ^ 

Sahyadri, a southern hit nntain, 290. ^ \ 

‘Sectarial.m^rks, see'Syrofeolical. ’ * 

Sects, of H'vidus, r ,odivistonsj names, fec.^ 15, 121, 
123, 381; melt irtw e&ch ^tber, 1*2* 3&5; each 
adoyng exclusively its own objSpt, 6, 73 29, 34, 
104, 121, 127, 180, 381, 38^, 400,^ jgjj^^yjjlRore 
nurqgrous than ima^inea, 80, i2S,*38i;*arro'^igjp 
of, 3*3; distioguisl^g m^ks 0^123, 399^0 4i>S^ 
l^entXnythojo^iifSl occurrence^ftbles, 
kc. of, 36, 340„3 41, ^42.; 4^e ' 


•Serpen*, of fn 
immor/^flty, 

S,f SHA.» 

TSe»ia, atiiy"' 

17 / 27.- ' 

• 26, 27, ^ t 

regent ct • 

^ , Q 

incarnated, » 

337 / 391 . - 

SeshtI'Matrita* a n. i-e of KaetikVa, 53, •• 
*SETflA-JETA, who, I15. * J , 

SHABALAjjMiame of SURABHI9I40, 

{Skashiti, a name of Pa^vati, 154. ^ ^ • 

Shah^#! A, statue of,^247. - 

Shanmuka, a name of KARXH^YA.cy, J ' ^ 
Shank, see Chank. - . ’ ' f >>>' * 


eftiblemjif etSnity,* 
NU repBsin^l 7, 

, le h^ad o{^ivA,^9; 

,, 261,^4; has bc^ > 
.oS oi.describ5d«323, 3g^ 
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the tribe'of I^sishna's' f' 

Yakshas, who, 96, 270, 2 v 5 ; ’f ; 

Yama, god of justice, •3,. 5. 

spi>-;.s, 13s, 302; king oi h , 
of^the south, 119, 26r, 371^ , 

TttrU, 94, 303 ; the suDv 00,' 
of the sun, 306; of Amir 021 
rttributes, rites, d^-ge, ^ 

, Sralhadev/. 187, 303, 3o7;^Plu. 

187, 2f-3, 292, 303, 305; and . 

306; disgraced by R..va!va.. ^33. 

Yjmafuri, the infernal ctty of Ya!.:a, 213, 304. ^ 

Yamuna, the nvtt Jumtia, 37; myiho'i^ical 
' tion with other sacred ri xrs, 126, 429; the vir- 
tuous sister o' Y ama 3 °S J is La KSH MI, 429. 
Yamuminti, wife of Ki.ishna, 203. 

3r/»/iv2, wbat,.4ci, 402. , 

Yasuda, Krishna’s foster mother, 197. 

Yasudera, Budha’s wife, 225, 227. 


•T 


JC7 


. LI r'AHVATI, PRACRITf, 
j i'oo, I.3ij '• fO, 384, 399; a sett 
123 , su ct particularly dis- 
>0,- ‘ I plates Oi described, 386 t^ 

- ", 3 1 

', sectindj^do'-ers of the Yoni, 99, 122,386, 

417.9 

... /titSHTlHA,3W>,0, 92. 

Yug^b|, wife 01 BHAtRAVA, 17,. 

h 

3 • • 


Zt.tnf’ar . ' sacred and mysterious tht-'d, 31, 4? ^4 ; 
not commonly seen on Baudk a, 241- ,53 j hov 
made, worn, kc. 379. 

Zodiac, lunar and idJi/, nottceu, 281, 2%, 291. 
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